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Que  son  huesos  de  quien  fai 
De  muy  santfsima  vida. 

Juan  de  la  Encina. 


I   DEDICATE  THIS  BOOK 
to 

9r.  Son  yrantiata  %txttxa  Vagona, 

CANOH   AND  TREASUKEK  OF  VALLADOLID  CATHEDRAL. 

JVot  that  he  will  agree  with  much  or  perhapi  •with  any  of  it. 
Still  he  has  Jogged  over  so  many  miles  of  Castilian  roads  to 
trace  her  footstefis,  and  wadtd  through  so  many  musty  volumes 
to  search  for  the  minutest  details  of  her,  that  I  think  any  study 
of  his  saint  •urill  be  interesting  to  one  whose  whole  life  has  been 
a  long  devotion  to  Teresas  memory,  and  who  may  be  called 
"  un   Teresiano  si  los  hay," 
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TO  TERESIANS 


IT    BELIEVE  that  there  are  still  Tcrcsians.     Not,   I   mean, 
'■^     eccentrics,  lost  to  the  world,  buried  in  country  granges, 

moated  by  prejudice  against  all  common-sense,  as  were  the  few 
kSeba^tianists  who,  it  is  said,  lingered  in  I^ortugai  almost  down 
^Uo  the  present  century,  but  men  who  \oyK  and  reverence  the 
Bsiuit. 

^B  I  do  not  know  if  here  in  England  there  are  those  who  sign 
Hlhcir  letters,  "  your  Teresian  friend,"  as  1  averred  there  were  in 
I      Spain,  when  I  sat  down  to  write  my  preface  to  the  first  edition, 

thirteen  years  ago.  But,  if  there  be  such,  it  seems  to  me  the 
^~autJ)or  of  the  book  has  done  her  part  in  the  continuation  of  the 
^^lioas    memory,  by   setting    forth    the    s-iint,   "  Her   Life   and 

i!iracle«,"  as  people  say  in  Spain  of  saints,  in  her  own  way. 
^B      Thirteen  years  ago  .  .  .  and  now,  sitting  alone  to  write,  with 
^the  mild  thaw  wind  after  a  long  frost,  singing  amongst  the 
kMolccd  trees,  just  as  if  some  one  had  hung  up  an  jl^Uan  harp 
PwBongst  the  branches,  but  yet  more  sadly,  for  the  /Eolian  harp 

I  bear  is  in  the  mind,  my  point  of  view  about  the  book  is  still 

the  same  as  it  was  yesterday  ;  for  thirteen  years  is  yesterday, 
^ftalthough  it  seems  a  century,  at  least,  in  looking  backwards; 
"  (hat  is  to  say.  when  you  look  backwards  without  faith. 

L Faith,  as  1  take  it,  cannot  be  compassed  ;  but  either  comes 
^_ 
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into  existence  with  us  at  our  birth,  or  else  we  never  find  it,  for" 
1  imagine  faith  and  belief  are  very  difTcrent  things. 

Therefore,  the  book  is  not  for  those  who,  as  the  author  says^ 
have    made  of  "  Teresa,  the    high-minded,  and    Teresa,  tb 
human ;  Teresa,  the  woman  who  is  loved  and  reverenced  by  her 
pious  votaries  ,  .  .  a  garbled  image  decked  and  obscured  wittm 
tinsel  and  paper  flowers,  and  swathed  about  with  strange  super- 
stitions and  puerile  miracles,  through  which  we  must  not  let  th< 
sunlight  penetrate  for  fear  of  exploding  the  monstrous  creatun 
of  distorted  fancy." 

Had  Teresa  de  Jesus  been  but  a  mere  saint,  no  one,  in  Spail 
at  least,  the  land  of  realism,  would  have  been  found  to  sign, "  ssa 
amigo  Tcresiano  "  when  they  wrote  letters  to  their  friends. 

The  calendar  is  stuffed  with  saints  far  more  miraculous  than 
she,  yet  no  one  makes  an  adjective  out  of  their  names  to  place 
before  their  signature. 

Well  did  San  Antonino,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  say,  "Al 
br  us,  whose  path  is  surrounded  by  shadows,  to  whom  it  is 
permitted  to  judge  of  the  saints  by  what  we  know  and  preserve 
of  their  works,  1  think  that  none  can  doubt  but  that  many  of 
the  blessed  men  and  women  who  have  not  been  canonized  by 
the  Church,  nor  even  mentioned  by  her,  have  not  been  less 
worthy  nor  less  glorious  than  many  who  are  canontxed.  For  the 
canoniEing  of  them  docs  not  make  them  more  worthy,  nor  give 
them  more  essential  glory,  neither  does  it  determine  the  degree 
of  sanctity  but  only  that  temporal  honour  and  glory  that  may 
accrue  to  them  from  the  solemn  celebration  of  their  office  and 
festival,  which,  without  this,  cannot  be  done." 

The  Church  indeed  canonized  Teresa  dc  Jesus,  but  she  had 
already  canonized  herself  in  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  people 
who,  more  simple  than  ourselves  (the  introspectives  of  the 
north),  saw  in  her  life  and  works  her  real  saintliness.     It  might 
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hm  been  found  possible  to  canonize  her  for  her  mere  faith  and 
^rbiDQs;  but  without  works  there  would  have  been  no  love, 
(otiinly  none  of  the  intense  love  and  feeling  almost  of  relation- 
ttap,  which  still  obtains  amongst  the  simpler  of  her  votaries, 
ia^aia 

Before  the  simple  realism  of  Spanish  faith,  the  modem 
[■yttidsm  so  far  divorced  from  the  old  mystic,  human  spirit, 
iMnks  into  contempt 

Well  did  Teresa  and  her  nuns,  well  did  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
iSt.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  all  the  band  of  Spanish  saints  (even 
be  of  Loyola,  on  a  lower  plane)  know  that  the  battle  was  not  in 
I  (beclouds. 

■These  friars,"  says  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  same 

[iffdjes  to  all  the  glorious  band  of  saints  grouped  round  Teresa, 

rmly  kept  alive  the  great  thought  which  philosophy  in  ait  ages 

fhi  proclaimed — that   the   world    exists   not    in    time,   but    in 

[thought  .  .  .  they  asserted  the  equality   of  man  ...  a   lofty 

eialism."     And   she   goes  on   to   say,  "The   lives   of  those 

monks,  those  unkiKm'n  nuns, have  not  been  lost."     That 

>  the  true  way  to  look  at  the  matter ;  first  they  were  men  and 

*«nen,  and  in  the  next  place,  saints,  that  is,  those  of  them  who 

*trt  canonized. 

Self-abnegation,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  is  the  true  spirituality ; 
_*rith(Ait  it.  all  your  ecstatic  visions  are  but  a  tinkling  cymbal, 
I  they  who  place  them  first  arc  in  the  same  position  as  are 
dilettanti  who  prefer  the  turncd-up  eyes  and  sweetness 
TiCarlo  Dolce  to  the  right  realism  of  Velazquez's  style.  Any- 
by  taking  down  a  volume  of  the  Bolandists,  or  any  of 
maudlin  modem  lives  of  "La  Sainte  Tbcrise"  seen 
AnMgfa  a  Gallic  medium,  the  medium  best  constructed  to 
ofafctuc  the  vision  of  things  Spanish,  can  achieve  a  book  about 
ihc  saint  of  Avila,  which  may  be  "  spiritual,"  as  they  understand 
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the  word.    That  Is  to  say,  they  can  leave  out  of  sight  her  genius 
and  dwell  upon  her  visions,  as  to  which  the  saint  herself  was.  | 
never  sure,  a»  her  own  words  testify  most  abundantly,  as  when, 
die  says,  "  I  was  like  one  amazed,  with  so  much  tribulation  and 
fear  whether  the  devil  had  deceived    me,"  although   at   othc 
times  she  is  assured  that  she  has  seen  and  spolccn  with  the  L.ord . 

One  would    have   thought  that  genius  was  perhaps 
greatest  gift  that  God  could  give,  especially  when  joined,  as  ii 
the  saint's  case,  with  beauty,  and  great  powers  of  faith,  persua.— 1 
sion,  and  command.     But  no;  those  who  adore  her  virtues  (tha.t] 
b  outside  Spain,  for  there  they  make  themselves  no  spic(M  con- 
science) seem  to  take  pleasure  in  bringing  down  the  object  of  ! 
their  adoration  to  the  same  level  as  a  hundred  thousand  more 
friars  and  nunsand  laymen,  who  have  seen  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams.    But,  be  that  as  it  may,  and  take  the  saint  on  which 
side  of  her  character  you  wttl,  the  fact  remains  tliat  in   the 
calendar  there  is  no  other  name  that,  on  the  whole,  has  called 
forth  such  enthusiasm  as  did  the  practical,  hard-working,  vision- 
seeing  Castilian  gentlewoman  who  passed  so  much  of  her  life's 
pilgrimage  upon  the  road. 

On  her  account  the  writer  of  the  book  spent  all  the  summeni 
ol  six  years,  wandering  about  the  sweet  thyme-scented  wastes 
of  Spain,  sleeping  in  rough  posadas,  rising  at  daybreak  and 
jogging  on  a  mule  through  the  hot  sun,  to  find  in  upland  wortd- 
fofgotten  villages  a  trace  of  the  saint's  footsteps,  and  happy, 
aAer  a  long  day's  ride,  if  she  came  on  a  house  where  once  the 
saint  had  slept.  Not  so,  her  faithful  servant  Percgrina,  a  tall 
Gallician,  looking  exactly  like  a  Scotchwoman,  who  with  the 
fervent  faith  through  which  a  grain  of  scepticism  ran,  as  often 
is  the  case  with  Spaniards  of  the  lower  class,  at  times  addressed 
the  saint  in  terms  half  of  devotion  and  half  of  objurgation, 
promising  candles  for  her  shrine  in  difficulties,  and  telling  her, 
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'  danger  past,  in  good  set  terms,  of  all  that  she  had  undergone 
bcT  behalf.  In  her  devotion  to  the  foundresii  and  to  the 
of  such  idiomatic  prose  and  strangely-  haunting  little 
5,  with  their  jingling  quaint  refrain,  the  author  learned  to 
the  crabbed  old  court  hands,  of  which  the  kind  known  as 
mano  procesal "  seems  a  mere  wavering  line,  whilst  others 
preserve  a  look  of  Arabic 

And  as  she  wandered  through  the  pine  woods  of  Castillc, 

^ng  now  and  then  upon  some  rocky  knoll  from  which  the 

>of  Piedrahita,  faintly  streaked  with  snow,  were  seen  far  off, 

Ics  on  the  Tcrcsian  wild   hill  track,  which  leads  from 

.  by  Macot^raand  Manct^ra  de  Alxijo.tilt  it  emerges  on  the 

<  of  the  green  Tdrmes,  claic  to  Alba,  no  doubt  that  hunger, 

and  cold  were  all  forgotten,  and  she  felt  animated  by  the 

£ht  that  the  saint's  coivred  cart  had  jolted  on  the  self-same 

,  three  hundred  years  aga 
PoMibly  other  "  Lives"  of  the  Castilian  saint  maysbow  more 
[bitb ;  but  none  can  show  more  love,  and  love,  1  take  it,  at  the 
Idly  when  each  receives  hin  due  reward,  will  outvrorth  faith  a 
\  Iwdredfold,  in  the  same  way  that  humour  outweighs  wit. 

No  dry  recital  of  mere  facts  culled  from  dead  books,  which 

h  Ibe  greater  part  have  never  been  alive;  no  rhapsodies  of 

oystictun  can  produce  this  kind  of  Life,  for   no  one,  except 

pnhaps  some  half-illuminsted  Spanish  friar,  has  ever  girded  up 

tin  bins  to  follow  after  the  great  saint  of  Avila  through  Spain. 

It  wu  the  author's  wish  someday  to  illustrate  the  book  with 

iherown  pencil ;  but  as  it  was  Teresa's  chief  ambition  to  found 

I  omvent  of  her  nuns.  In  the  One  Court  (Madrid),  a  wish  she 

never  lived  to  gratify,  so  did  an  unkind  fate  step  in  between  the 

.  istbor  and  her  hope: 

But,  she  had  taken  many  photographs,  and  some  of  them 
adorn  the  book.    Thus,  sadly,  for  where  the  heart  is,  there  also 
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lives  the  speech,  I  now  commend  the  book  to  all  Teresian 
knowing  that  it  was  written  in  sincerity,  and  with  a  love  s 
great  toward  the  woman  and  the  saint,  that  it  tinged  all  tti 
life  of  her  who  wrote  it,  up  to  her  dying  day. 


j;  s.  s.  y.  AMiGO  rsRKsiASo, 
R.  B.  CUNNINGHAMIi:  GRAHAM. 


Post  Datum. — My  best  thanks,  and  those  of  the  author,  ai 
due  to  the  unknown  Teresian  (a  lady,  I  think,  by  the  writin| 
who,  in  the  copy  I  read  for  this  edition,  corrected  the  sli 
on  page  726,  by  which  the  date  of  the  saint's  arrival  x 
Alba  de  Tdrmes  on  her  last  journey  was  set  down  as  th 
20th  December  instead  of  the  20th  September  as  it  should  hav> 
been.    "  Dios  y  la  santa  se  le  pagarin," 

AkDOCH,  V]th  Ftbruaty  1907. 
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\]l  fE  who,  like  Fray  Luis  dc  Leon,  did  not  know  the  Mother 
'  Teresa  on  this  earth,  and  can  only  judge  of  her  by  Her 
mdcs,  may  well  wonder  what  manner  of  woman  was  the  Ca.ttilian 
Nn,  whom  even  Voltaire  praised,  who  exercised  such  an 
fnlhiencc  over  Kcrtlinand  dc  Toletlo,  the  slem  Duke  of  .Mba, 
icid  the  gloomy  Philip  II.,  and  has  so  stamped  herself  into 
Cuttlian  life,  that  to  this  day  her  vntari«<  sign  themselves  "  »u 
tmigo  Teresiano  "  in  writing  to  one  another. 

Of  all  the  books  written  of  her,  we  may  say,  as  devout 
Spaniards  do  at  a  saint's  birthplace,  "cste  lugar  huclc  i  santo." 
TWs  cannot  be  said  of  the  following  pages.  The  attempt  of  the 
urtborhas  been  to  paint  Teresa  dc  Ahumada  the  woman — as 
vdl  as  Teresa  dc  Jesus  the  saint — to  show  why  it  was  that  she, 
from  nothing,  and  with  nothing  but  her  own  energy,  was  able 
to  rescue  the  whole  Order  of  Carmelites  from  the  condition  of 
apathy  into  which  it  had  fallen.  How  it  was  that  she  attached 
every  one  she  met  to  her,  from  the  rough  arricros  with  whom 
ihe  wandered  over  the  Castilian  uplands,  to  the  courtly  Gracian, 
»n<J  Don  Teutonio  de  Braganza.  Books  she  wrote — not  a  few  ; 
tuttty  were  her  troubles  of  mind  and  body — her  life  was  one 
long  journey ;  but  from  its  starting-place  in  the  windswept,  walt- 
gln  town  of  Avila,  to  her  last  Jornada  from  the  Arrapil  to  Alba, 
discovered,  what  all  saints  do  not,  a  never-ending  fund  of 
Mrldly  wisdom,  mixed  with  a  vein  of  mysticism,  about  which 
the  herself  was  never  sure. 
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Religious  lives  of  her,  dwelling  on  her  saintship,  seem  to  a 
to  take  away  from  the  merit  of  the  woman.  It  may  be  th< 
whilst  dwelling  on  the  virtues  of  the  woman,  the  merits  of  tl 
saint  may  but  appear  more  clearly. 

R.  B.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 
,    Gartmoxb,  If/  Fedrvaty  1894. 
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INTRODUCTION 

HERE  is,  it  seems  to  mc,  a  mysterious  affinity  and  similarity 
between  the  character  of  Sania  Teresa  and  the  grim  border  y 
falress  of  Castille  that  gave  her  birth.  An  age  of  intense 
'  ilh,  an  age  of  constant  wnrfare,  produced  them  both  ;  they 
represcni  to  the  full  the  spirit  of  their  epoch.  A  war- 
tptnl,  a  stormy  and  fighting  past,  is  impressed  on  every 
£  in  AWIa.  Teresa  is  a  true  daughter  of  such  a  past, 
embodies  all  that  is  noblest,  most  representative,  in  the 
jlian  character — a  character  famed  for  its  stem  sclf-repres- 
w*i,  iu  endurance,  rectitude,  sobriety,  dignified  simplicity  and 
nnerity,  its  grave  and  stately  courtesy.  To  know  Avila — to 
vudcr  through  its  streets,  to  watch  the  sun  rise  and  set  over 
tte  sombre  moorlands  beyond  the  city  walls — is  greatly  to 
how  Teresa.  In  one  of  its  fortress  houses,  where  on  the 
AkU  over  the  gateway  the  bucklers  of  the  Davilas  were 
qiBrtercd  with  the  rampant  lion  of  the  Cepedas,  she  was  bom 
ad  passed  her  childhood.  In  the  cathedral  whicli  looms  over  . 
Ac  city  walls,  half  church,  half  fortress — fit  place  in  which  to  v 
yoiKand  give  thanks  to  the  God  of  Uattlcs — she  worshipped 
ad  ga2cd  with  ardent  eyes,  and  with  a  thrill  of  wonder  and 
iBTDr,  into  the  dim  mysteries  of  its  roof.  In  the  quiet  cloisters 
of  the  Encarnacion  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  of 
pace  and  contemplation.  She  was  thinking  of  the  wild  and 
mmbled  landscape  of  AviIa,  its  trees,  and  sky,  and  running 
water,  when  she  wrote:  "  It  profited  me  too  to  see  fields,  water,  / 
in  these  things  did  [  find  a  memory  of  the  Creator —  ' 
that  they  aroused  me,  tranquilliscd  mc,  and  were  as 
These  time-stained  stones,  these  silent  cloisters — all 
remains  in  outward  bodily  form  of  that  strangely  coniplex 
which  produced  her  and  the  gentle  San  Juan  de  ta  Cruz, 
dUTcrcnt  from  her  in  character  and  tendencies  \  together  with 
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Philip  [].,  the  gloomy  and  conscientious  bigot  who  championed] 
them  both — shaped  and  moulded  her  existence,  shut  in  anjf 
cfintrotlcd  her  life.     Most  meet  hackj^round  for  lier  whose  whole 
life  w:vi  to  be  one  long  bnttlc,  this  city  of  warriors  and  knighU  [ 
— their  very  memory  all  so  shadowy. 

Of  all  Uic  cities  that  break  up  the  monotonous  surface  of  I 
Castille,  none  so  characteristic,  none  impresses  the  imagination 
more  profoundly  than  Avita.     Hung  between  earth  and  sky,' 
clustered  around   its  gray  cathedral,  on   the  last  spur  of  tht^ 
Guadarramas,   dominating    the   wildest,   bleakest    uplands  fall 
Castille;   a  city  :4uch  us  Van    Eyck  painted,  or  some  quaint] 
illuminator  drew  with  minute  hand  on  the  yellow  pages  ofj 
missal.    Seen  from  afar  it  might  be  Home  phantom  city,  n 
as  the  Indians  tell  of  in  Mexico  or  in  the  Andes ;  or  a  fanl 
rock  balanced  on  the  crag  it  clings  to.     Houses  and  boulde 
jumbled  together,  the  very  surface  of  the  streets  broken  ami' 
pierced  with  rocks.      The   brown    parameras   at   her  feet  artj 
covered  with  craggy  rocks.     Gray  rocky  landscape,  gray  rocky 
towers,  natural  and  chiwUed   rocks  in  jagged  outline  against 
the  sky.    "  Cantos  y  santos  "  goes  the  proverb — alas !  the  sainU  I 
are  gone,  the  stones  alone  remain.     If  it  be  true  that  as  Chrilt[ 
passed  through  Avila  he  shed  tears  as  he  saw  the  barrennetf  | 
and  nakedness  of  the  soil,  which  were   thereupon  congealed 
Into  rocks,  then  indeed  must  he  have  wept  long  and  bitterly 
over  iti  melancholy  plains.     On  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,i 
half  church,  half  fortress,  its  apse  forming  a  flanking  tower  toi 
the  walls,  the  cathedral  looms  high  over  the  city  it  defends— il 
a  shrine  to  watch  and  pray  in.     Clustering  under  its  shadow  »J 
the  town:    obscure  tortuous   labyrinths   of  lanes  and   narrowl 
streets;  lines  of  gloomy  houses ;  round-headed  or  square  gate*' 
ways  overhung  by  proud  escutcheons ;    here  and   there  somsj 
round  Mudijar'  tower  rising  high  above  the  roof — no  d( 
what  it  was  meant  for — to  scan  the  neighbouring  sierras. 

From  the  cathedral  the  walls,  not  more  than  half  a  rail 
asunder  at  their  widest  point,  follow  the  sinuous  movement  of 
the  ridge  on  either  side,  enclosing  the  face  of  the  hill,  until  I 
sweeping  down,  sharply  narrowing  as  they  go,  they  overhang] 
the  biidge  of  the  Adaja  and  guard  its  entrance.  To  the  north-/ 
west,  at  first  following  the  course  of  the  river — its  placid  current] 
broken  by  watcr-milLs  almost  as  Moorish  as  those  of  Cordobaf 

•  The  Mudrfjflrci  wete  the  conducted  Moon  left  in  the  lemtorici  ic-Othen  hi  ^ 
th«  ChrUiiaiu,  Bnd  allowed  la  rctum  ihcit  own  futh  and  cuiiumii  ulib  Hiinr  trwnc- ' 
tioM;  itiey  conilnued  In  Spain  until  the  cipuUinn  in  1609.  Avilii  wiu  full  .-i  Muilc- 
jafo.  The  tlylc  of  aichliccluic  called  MuiUJHr  h  u  (Jclintcd  Monruh;  nuiv  lUti 
church  loH'Fc  of  San  AixMt  fa  AviU.  The  worJ  is  fium  Ihc  Arabic,  mudcjal,  udl 
iu  dcrivalive  mudejalal. 
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ten  tca\-tne  it  in  the  boHow  behind,  until  the  tips  or  the 
hn  thkt  line  its  banks  alone  are  visible,  a  devious  path 
If  over  the  gTaiiitc<strcw'n  waMc,  amidst  thyme  and  rosc- 
(T,  u«  tl»c  Convent  of  the  KricaniacJon.  Over  agttinNt  the 
)^  itniight  in  front  of  us,  where  Ihc  diligence  rouds  to 
inunca  .ind  Picdrahita  (both  modern)  separate — the  one  to 
^ht,  the  other  to  the  left  of  it — i^omc  vcntas  at  the  bottom 
I  mtidy  hill  still  mark  the  beginning  of  the  steep  ascent, 
Ttiy  communication  in  Teresa's  time  between  Avila  and  the 
t-))ang  country  between  it  and  Alba  de  Tortncs.  A  little 
ne  side  of  it  Los  Cuatro  Postcs — "the  four  columns" — 
ate  tbc  spot  where  her  childish  journey  to  martyrdom  was 
ght  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  The  narrow  high-pitched 
Teraa  kneu'  is  gone.  Gone,  too,  the  little  hermitage  of 
dear  to  her  childhood,  that  guarded  its  entrance — 
old-f»hiofKd  faith  of  that  age  as  potent  a  protection  as 
iwalU.  Opposite  tbc  bridge— still  the  place,  as  in  ancient 
to  watch  tbc  current  of  human  life  flow  in  and  out  of 
is  the  deep-mouthed  gateway,  once  shut  and  barred  at 
I.  Unlucky  the  traveller  overtaken  by  night  before  he 
the  town ;  for  until  daybreak,  none  might  enter  or 
it.  The  deep  shadow  of  this  gateway  frames  a  sunlit 
narrow  and  tortuous,  deserted  and  silent,  creqiing  up  the 
aerial  perspective,  between  high  walls  fissured  with  time 
baked  by  the  heat  into  indefinable  gradations  of  colour. 
rolk>w  it  into  the  town.  Behind  these  walls,  enclosed 
I  them  and  the  walb  of  the  town  itself,  as  you  niiiy  fee 
Etping  through  a  chink  in  some  mouldering  doorway,  the 
mJ  is  partly  covered  with  the  difbris  and  rubbish  of  what 
were  houses,  interspersed  where  possible  with  patches  of 
ration.  Perhaps  some  little  house  with  its  characteristic 
rish  lattice,  before  which  a  fig-tree,  luxuriant  and  neglected, 
its  leafy  bougtis,  lie.-<  hmldled  t>eneath  a  sunny  terrace, 
cresa's  time  this  street,  which  rarely  to-day  echoes  to  the 
of  a  chance  pasacr-by,  was  thickly  inhabited  by  an 
and  harmless  population  of  Mud^jares  and  jc<.vs. 
it  was  the  main  artery  01  the  town,  the  central  line  between 
lb,  Tlirough  that  sombre  and  silent  gateway  at  the 
once  flowed  the  stream  of  the  quaint  media-val  life  of 
;  Bttange  processions  of  mailed  and  plumed  warriors; 
parties  with  hawks  and  hounds;  bLshujis  in  full  ponti> 
surrounded  by  kneeling  crowds;  a  tide  of  travellers 
wearj-  footsteps  left  a  mark  on  the  rough  causeway  ere 
went  their  way  on  their  endle»s  journey  out  of  the  memory 
en  and  Avila,     To-day,  a  few  donkeys  enter  or  emerge 
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through  its  shadow,  their  drivers  labourers  and  peasants, 
with  the  characteristic  costume  of  the  country,  preserve,  ai 
so  many  ages,  the  peculiar  dignity  and  stateliness  of  anoti 
world — the  tight  knee-breeches  tied  in  at  the  knee  with  a  bu 
of  ribbons;  the  short  jackets,  black  or  brown,  scorched  by 
sun  into  many  hues;  the  "abarc-is"  (sandals)  fastened  to 
legs  with  strips  of  leather :  or  fresh-coloured  scrranas  from  thi 
little  gray  villages  hidden   in  the  sierras,  who  still  wear  tb 
national  dress  with  the  arrogance  and  grace  natural  to 
race — the  short  scarlet  or  yellow  petticoat,  the  low  velvet  bod 
the  massive  earrings  of  rare  and  intricate  workmanship, 
this  still  lingers,  impregnated  with  the  perfume  of  the  past, 
only  link  between  it  and  the  present — a  past  which  is  destirn 
soon  to  fade  away,  even  in  this  remote  and  little- visited  di 
of  Castille.     They  are  all  that  remain  of  the  life  Teresa  km 
/   The  knights  have  gone :  long  ago  tliey  have  mouldered  to 
S   under  their  alabaster  tombs  in   the  cathedral.     The  pi 
/   alone  remains  unchanged  :  his  ways  of  life,  his  dress,  his  pri 
his  strange  wild  legends,  in  no  wise  different  from  his  an 
who  drove  his  donkey  or  yoke  of  oxen  through  the  postern 
opposite  to  the  house  of  one  Alonso  de  Cepeda.     The  same  Gl 
I'ascual,  Bras,  Llorente,  and  Menga;  the  same  tawny  hcrdsim 
clothed  in  sheepskin,  and  ruddy-faced  zagalas  (lasses,  Arabii 
/'who  celebrated  Christ's   birth  and  resurrection  in  the  siiD| 
t]  "lelrillas"  Teresa  wrote  for  her  nuns  at  those  great  fcstiv 
/  whose  homely  composition  and  rustic  language  and  allusii 
have  so  shocked  her  superfine  and  learned  commentators, 
her  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  not  in  Jewish  Bethlehem, 
in  some   rude   sheep-cot   lost   among  the  folds   of  tlie 
Castilian  sierras  covered  with  the  first  fine  sprinkling  of 
For  her  the  star  of  great  magnitude,  which  rose  in  the  midni[_ 
heavens  of  Judea,  shed   its   m>'stic   radiance   over  the  fros' 
deserts  of  Castille. 

Landscape,    town,    cathedral,    people,    and    climate    al 
rigid,  gra)',  fierce,  storm-tossed.      Snow,  hail,   and   storms 
wind    and   rain  sweep  over  the  arid   plains    from   October  t 
June,   succeeded    by  a   fierce   period   of    African   heat.      TI 
tender  gradations  of  spring  and    autumn   are   unknown.    T 
the  climate   and   physical   configuration   of  the  country  m 
be  ascribed  the  peculiar  type  of  the  serrano  of  Avila — hardj 
robust,   fresh-complex ioned,   wiry   and    clean-limed ;    the   w[G 
and  guttural  ring  of  his  distinctive  accent. 

Stand  with  me  a  moment  amongst  the  stunted  ro.sc'busht 
in  the  little  alameda  under  the  wails,  on  the  extreme  southei 
ridge  of  the  hill. 
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Beneath  us,  clinging  to  its  face  as  to  a  staircase  so  steep 
M  to  be  in  many  places   inaccessible,  lie  the  quarters  of  San 
ViooLit,    Santiago,    and    Las    Vacas,    grouped    around    their 
rc9ipccti%-e  churches.    To  tlie  left,  glimmering  on  its  hillside, 
a  the  »hrinc   of  the   Virgin   of  Sonsoles.     Facing   us   is   the 
II  pkasant  Valle  Amblfe,  studded  with  little  hainlels  and   dark 
pMcbes  of  pine  forest,  shut  in  by  the  scarred  sides  and  gorges 
«f  the  grim  sierras  of  Avila,  Menga,  and  Villatoro.     That  thin 
Uoe  Knc  to  the  south-»-cst  is  the  strange  and  enormous  range 
botni  as   the  Sierra^  de  Credos — the  barrier   between  Avila 
■ml  Estremadura.    To  this  day  the  fastnesses  of  the  Credos 
main   virtually  unexplored.     On   their  summit,  hemmed   in 
I  by  the  peaks  of  Los  Dos   Ilermanos  de  Credos,  lies  an  icc- 
^  bound  lake,  it^  unfathomed  depths  looked  upon  with  instinctive 
"  peculiar  horror.     Here  lingers  the  Cafira  Hhpanica,  extinct 
everywhere  else  in  Spain.    Over  this  gloomy,  unhallowed 
brooded  in  Teresa's  time  (as  it  does  still,  to  a  less  extent) 
the  mystery  of  the  unknown.     Superstition  and  ignorance 
a  thousand    fantastic   terrors   to   the   wild   and   horrible 
told    by  the  peasants  under  their   breath   round   the 
ing  hearth  of  a  winter's  night,  and  to  which  Teresa  as  a 
must  so  c^ten  have  listened. 
the  sun  grows  low  in  the  horizon,  the  landscape  is 
with    an    indefinable   chann.      The    little    houses    and 
-siiue    towers    of   the  low-lying  "barrio"  l)eneath    us 
,  flushed   with  wondifrful   gradations   of  colour,  against 
darkening  paramcra,  where  gli&tcn  the  windings  of  a  stream 
strip  of  silver.     Sadly  and  slowly  the  deep  cathedral  bell 
the  first  note  of  the  Oracioncs,  and  the  sound  is  taken 
and  repeated  from  church  and   monastery  tower.     The 
a  purple  mass  —  all  detail  faded   out — rise  soft  and 
ill   against  the  pale  amber  light   of  a   translucent   sky, 
it  ^Is  over  A\-ila  and  wraps  it  up  in  shadow. 
Is    the    surrounding    landscape    of    Avila    any    less 
ave  than   the   town    itself.     Dotted    amongst  the  para- 
and  serrania  of  .Avila  are   little   villages   tnhaUted   by 
of   shepherds    and   herdsmen,    rude  and    tawn)',   but 
ibres   de   bien,"   who   pasture  their   Hocks   and   herds   on 
vast   treeless   uplands  —  in   summer  green,  and   brilliant 
flowers,  a  l>ri;;htcr  line  of  verdure  marking  the  course  of 
streamlet  pure  as  crystal,  which,  gushing  down  from  its 
lace  in  the  sierras,  crosses  the  viLstness   of  the   prairie; 
lefancholy  and  imposing  in  autumn,  when  the  solitary'  figure 
fsofoe  herdsman  leaning  on  his  stafl"  rises  erect  and  motion- 
agaiitst   the  sky.  and   a  strange  vegetation,  forked   and 
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spiny,  dried  to  brittlencss  by  the  short,  fervent  heat  of  summer, 
covers  the  sandy  soil,  —  monstrous  thistles  profiled  sharply 
against  the  pale  blue  haze  of  distant  mountains. 

Avila  did  not  always  gaze  over  the  barren,  granitc-strcwn 
desert  at  her  feet  with  the  stony  apathy  of  a  petrified  city,  a 
spectral  image  from  which  all  life  has  tied.  Turn  back  the 
pages  of  its  wild  and  turbulent  chronicles  to  those  vtirrin^j 
times  —  to  us  so  dim  and  vague  —  when  Goth  and  Moor 
struggled  for  the  m.istery ;  when  the  passes  were  never  safej 
from  the  raids  of  the  Moors.  Many  a  fray  has  been  foi 
beneath   its   wallii;   m.any  a   fierce  encounter  on   its   desol 

E tains;    many   a    peaceful    streamlet   has   run    red    with 
lood  of  victors  and  vanquished.     Nay,  docs  not  the  quarter 
San  Nicolas  owe  its  existence — so  it  is  written — to  one  of  these' 
wild  scenes  of  reprisal  when  the  Moors,  swooping  down  from 
the  mountain  passes,  during  the   absence  of  the  "serranos,"''' 
ravaged  the  country,  and  drove  off  the  cattle  even  to  the  vi 
walls?      Spurring  after  them   on   their   return  the  knights 
Avila   fell   upon  them  encamped   on   the   banks   of  a   si 
near  Barbaccdo,  an<)  utterly  destroyed  them.     Their  ungrai 
townsmen,  however,  insisting  on    a   share   of  the   booty 
and  above  the  restitution  of  their  wives,  children,  and  bcl     _ 
ings,  shut  the  gates  in  the  faces  of  the  victorious  "serranos/ 
and  the  fight  promised  to  be  a  bloody  one,  had  not  Count 
Raimundo  of  Burgundy  arrived  from  Segovia  to  establish  pcacei 
Those  inside  the  walls,  who  had   guarded   them   so   ill,   were 
banished  to  a  quarter  outride  the  city,  and  the  custody  of  th< 
gates   confided   to   the   warlike   "serranos" — to  every   five   o 
whom,  from  the  rich  booty  they  had  taken,  were  awarded  fifty 
horses.     For  ages  this  qu.irrcl  between  those  inside  and  beyond 
the  walls   inflamed   the   city  with   fierce   faction  fights,  wbict 
lasted  until  Teresa's  time 

For  four  centuries  the  history  of  Avila  was  that  of  S 
herself;  for  close  on  two  of  these  the  advanced  outpost  of  th' 
ChriHtian  frontier,  it  was  her  mission  to  defend  it  from  Moorish 
invasion.     Great  hearts  were  nurtured  in  this  strong  old  bordci^ 
fortress,   that    nature   and   art   alike   comHned   to  render  ira 
pregnable.     The  keystone  of  the  two   Castilles,  guarding  thi 
defiles  of  the  Gna<larramas, — the  mountain  wall   that  scveret 
her  from  the  ancient  Moorish  kingdom  of  I'olcdo  on  the  on' 
side  and   the  gloomy  passes  of   Kstremadura  on   the  other,— 
Moor  and  Christian  fought    desperately  for    her   pos5cs.<iian 

'  A  Irmi  coii'iKiitly  ujiiilicd  liy  thr  chimiu'lcra  of  Aviln  lo  the  KniBliti,  eilhi 
on  accouni  ul  llicii  ti>i|;iii  ftuni  (lie  iiiuiinuint  uf  CniiliLbtiu,  ui  riam  (lie  sicrnu  tht 
dcTenilc^,  and  where  they  bod  ihcit  poinnjont. 
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Finally  wrenched  from  the  Infidel  hy  Alfonno  VI.,  its  restora- 
tion and  recolonisation  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  clc\'enth  century,  following  close  on 
that  of  Scgoxna  and  Salamanca. 

From  Asturias  and  Burgos,  the  wild  mountains  of  Canla- 
bria  and  Galicia,  came  the  first  settlers  of  the  reconquered 
Avila,  brin[;in);  n-ith  them  their  flocks  and  herds,  two  of  the 
four  great  chieftains  under  whom  the  exodus  took  place  being 
appcnnted  its  here^litary  governors.  In  1099  —  so  runs  the 
legend. — scarcely  nine  years  after  their  site  had  been  solemnly 
blesved  by  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo  in  full  pontificals,  the  dentel- 
lated  crest  of  its  famous  walls  sprang  from  the  granite  ridges 
snd  encircled  the  town  within  a  continuous  line  of  fortifications. 
The  entrances  were  guarded  by  five  cyclopean  gateways — 
marvels  of  mcdiarva!  engineering  skill ;  the  houses  of  the 
chieftains  formed  an  inner  circle  of  fortresses  within  the  walls 
it  was  thc-ir  duty  and  proud  prcrc^tivc  to  defend.  For, 
although  Toledo  wax  in  the  power  of  the  Christians,  the 
mountains  that  girdled  the  Tagus  and  stretched  down  into 
E.aremadun  were  inr»led  with  refugees  and  warlike  Moors, 
who.  prowling  down  from  their  fastnesses,  harassed  the  Christians 
■nth  a  predatory  and  guerilla  warfare.  Sentinel-like,  bristling 
with  tlelcnccs,  guarded  by  walls  still  the  most  perfect  in  Europe 
and  the  wonder  of  our  age,  filled  with  the  stoutest  fighters  of 
Castille,  Avila  hung  on  its  rocky  height,  in  the  very  jaws  of 
danger.  Well  did  those  knights  of  old  fulfil  their  mission. 
The  first  tn  battle,  in  lo>'alty,  and  chivalry,  it  was  the  proud 
pffxHlegc  of  Avila — Avila  of  the  Knights — Avila  the  Loyal — 
the  King's  Avila — to  bear  her  flag  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
armies.      To   her   valour  was   mainly   due   the   total    rout   of 

Miratnamolin"^  and  his  forces  on  the  plains  of  Las  Navas. 

OKlay  her  flags  are  rotting  to  dast  in  the  grandiase  naves  of 
za,  Jaen,  Granada.  A  Spanish  knrght  of  that  day  could 
ucc  no  greater  proof  of  unstained  notnlity  tlian  his  descent 
the  great  chieftains  of  Avila. 
After  Alfonso's  death  (itop)  the  cih*,  besieged  by  the 
AInwrmvidea  of  AH  driwn  back  from  Toledo,  is  said  to  have 
owed  it«  safety  to  the  masculine  energy  of  a  woman.  Familiar 
to  Teresa  as  the  songs  of  her  cradle,  the  story  of  JJmena 
Bla^iiM.-z — she  who.  when  all  the  warriors  were  fighting,  and 
the  tenM  of  the  Moors  glistened  amidst  the  sierras,  summoned 
the  women  of  Avila  together  to  the  battlements  M^d  rode  all 

I  TV'  Spnmh  conuption  of  ihi-  Anitilc  Kiiu(.«l-Mu(niRiiK  ooouuniln  of  the 
UlU4.  llawuHoluiiuncd^l'NiM,  wn  of  (tie  nicbnuni  VMubaOcd  El  Mkniui, 
••  tkt  iktoiioat,"  King  0*  Ma<ncM. 
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night  round  the  city  walls  to  keep  the  sentinels  at  their  post- 
"  My  kinswomen!  do  like  mc.and  God  will  give  us  the  victory ! 
And    God   did;   and  not  until  Abdalla  Alhaccm  sounded  th' 
trumpets  of  retreat,  and   the  bells  o{  the  cathedral  and    Sai 
Vicente  clashed  out   in   triumph,  did   they  descend  from    th 
walls  they  had  so  valiantly  guarded.     "  God  had  placed  in  hec 
lieart,"  says  the  record  long  preserved  in  the  old  calf  book '  of 
Aviia,  "great  daring,  for  she  seemed  rallicr  a  valiant  chieftain 
than  a  woman,"     So  that  it  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  Avila,  this 
grim,  rugged  corner  of  Castille,  to  have  produced  women   as 
great  and  heroic  as  any  of  her  men.     The  past  of  Avila  teemed 
with   such   legends,  and   others  even   more   wild    and    weird. 
Teresa  sucked  them  in  from  childhood  —  was  nurtured  on 
Ihcm, 

On  the  long  winter  nights  when,  as  was  and  is  still  the 
custom  in  these  patriarchal  Castilian  households,  the  heads  of 
the  family  gathered  round  the  bla:{ing  hearth  with  ihcir  hinds 
and  waiting  women,  such  were  the  themes  that  stirred  her  blood 
and  excited  her  imagination. 

But  we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  supposed  the  Avila  of 
Teresa's  day  to  be  in  any  way  what  it  Li  now — stricken  down 
with  poverty  and  desolation,  whole  quarters  unpeopled  and 
untenanted.  It  is  true  that  the  death-knell  of  its  prosperity 
had  been  sounded  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews — the  cloth- 
workers,  carpet-makers,  artificers,  and  manufacturers  (not  in 
the  modem  sense),  who  enriched  the  Gothic  city  with  their 
industry.  Whole  quarters  were  even  then  deserted,  and  have 
remained  so  from  that  day  to  this.  On  either  side  of  the 
narrow  and  silent  lanes  winding  between  high  walls,  patches 
of  uneven  ground,  covered  with  the  ddbris  of  building  material, 
show  where  were  once  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  destruction.  Nevertheless  Avila  still  conserved  her 
ancient  prestige  and  glory  as  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  the 
Castilian  crown.  Within  her  walls  passed  some  of  the  most 
momentous  events  of  the  age.  Avila  was  Isabella's  native 
province,  and  in  the  palace  of  Madrigal,  now  a  deserted  convent, 
she  spent  her  tranquil  youth.  In  the  dchcsa*  of  .•\vila  just 
outside  the  walls  C>4<^5)  t^t^  turbulent  nobles  struck  the  sceptre 
from  tbc  handit  of  the  effigy  of  their  incapable  monarch  Henry 
IVt  and  in  the  name  of  Castille  hailed  his  young  brother 
Alfonso   their   king.     Not   many   leagues   from    Avila,   in   the 

*  JF/  liirp  dt  fimrrt, 

'  UchcBi  iion  cxl«r>l  iif  witil  Iildi),  woiKlliiad  oi  ollicrwiir,  *i>ni«liinc»  I>r1i>nclne 
M  a  municiiMlity  km)  lomctiiaci  Is  u  privnlv  owner.  In  the  fotnicr  case,  it  often 
lie>  jnil  ouuidc  the  town. 
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fi^nimite  monastery  of  Guisando,  Isabella  was  rccopniscd  by 
brother  as  heir  to  the  crown.  With  the  community  of 
Santa  Ann  af  the  Remardines,  a  convent  just  outside  the  walls 
</Avi!a,  she  took  refuge  from  the  intrigue*  of  her  nobles. 

For  a  better  undcr>tnn<ling  of  the  period  on  which   E  am 

ibout  to  enter,  it  docs  not  seem  inopportune  to  take  a  (ncces- 

arilybdeQ  view  of  the  past  events  which  were  still  agitating 

the  national  conscience  at  the  date  of  Teresa's  birth,  and  pre- 

[  dttmnincd  the  Spain  of  her  day  with  its  wonderful  and  heroic 

'ibtoqKion  in,  and  devotion  to,  an  Idea.     An  Idea  destined  to 

control  the  fate  of  Spain  for  many  centuries ;  to  lay  the  founda- 

'  lion  of  decay  in  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set ;  its 

'  (ftcts  to  last  down  to  this  present  day. 

Twenty-three  years  before  Teresa's  birth,  the  warriors  of 
Anla,  carrying  their  flag  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Castiltan  army, 
hid  helped  to  terminate  the  fierce  struggle  of  centuries  in  the 
downing  victory  of  Granada;  twenty-three  years  since  the 
laetment  of  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  touching  scenes  in 
the  history  of  Spain  or  of  the  world.  Amidst  the  silence  and 
ne  of  the  vanquislied,  a  cardinal  of  Spain  floated  the  flag  of 
Ae  cross  above  the  red  towers  of  the  A1h;imbra.  As  the  flags 
t'Santi^o  and  the  King  waved  for  the  fir»t  time  above  the 
lower  of  Comares,  an  exultant  shout  rent  the  air,  "  Granada, 
Gnnada,  for  the  Kings  of  Castillc,  Don  Fernando,  and  Dona 
Isabel."  A  great  matter  indeed,  that  taking  of  Granada,  for 
it  iiui^ratcd  the  national  ruin.  The  heat  of  the  fray,  the 
wooderful  feats  of  prowess  accomplished  in  the  skirmiBhcs,  the 
tboiaand  mar^'els  and  vicissitudes  of  such  a  campaign,  in  which 
tbe  religious  and  national  spirit  of  the  whole  continent  had  gone 
<ut  in  a  bunt  of  wild  enthusiasm,  were  still  narrated  with  pride 
ind  hotly  debat«l  round  the  firesides  of  Avila  at  the  period 
"hen  Teresa  was  bom. 

For  years  after,  the  Spaniards  scarcely  rcalisctl  the  complete* 
Mss  of  their  victor^'  over  these  dreaded  enemies  of  their  religion 
■••l  race.  For  years  after,  the  rebellions  of  the  wretched  Moors, 
left  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Alpujarras,  Konda,  and 
lit  Stora  Bermeja,  who  fought  like  wolves  against  the  chivalry 
<fCft(ttllc  fanned  the  flame  of  hatred  and  intolerance  in  their 
Wois*  breasts.  At  any  moment  the  cry  of  alarm  might  sprutd 
t  wildfire  for  the  Castilles  and  Arag<)n  to  Like  up  .irnis 
■innst  an  Invading  host.  In  those  rude  times  of  difUcult 
nvnmuntcition.  when  the  only  warning  might  be  some 
Mouldering  watch-tower,  it  behoved  every  one  to  be  on  the 
'Icrt  The  dread  and  hatred  of  the  Moors  had  become  a 
bcrcditary  inslinct,  handed  on  as  a  legacy  from  father  to  soa 
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Only  a  nnrrow  strait  (known  in  Arabic  by  :i  name  whici: 
sounded  ominounly  on  a  Spaniard's  ears,  L<t  pHtrln  dd  C<immt> 
The  Gate  of  tlie  Road)  separated  them  from  the  crHintry  whenc* 
the  hosts  of  Tarik  and  Muza  had  first  landed  on  Algcciras  (th 
green  island).  That  point  had  been  the  scene  of  al)  subscmien_ 
invasions.  Thence  had  poured  not  only  the  troops  of  Tarik 
and  Muza,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  fierce 
Altnoravidcs ;  thence  the  conquering  host  whose  dynasty  was 
only  broken  a  century  later  by  the  holy  Kiuk.  San  Fernando. 
For  ages  it  had  been  the  dream  of  the  Castilian  Kings — thow 
paladins  who  had  won  their  country,  inch  by  inch,  from  the 
grip  of  the  Moors, — to  conquer  the  northern  shores  of  Africa, 
a  constant  source  of  danger,  an  eternal  menace.  This  flame 
Ferdinand  was  himself  fascinated  with  the  scheme  that  had 
exercised  so  many  of  his  forcf.ithers.  It  took  entire  possession 
of  Kaimundo  Lhill,  the  great  philosopher  and  Arabic  scholar 
of  Maltorca,  who  was  stoned  lo  death  in  Africa,  It  was  fraught 
with  fresh  significance  in  a  century  which  had  seen  the  downfall 
of  the  last  citadel  where  Moorish  rule  still  lingered.  What  had 
been,  could  be  again.  The  King  had  everything  to  fear  from 
the  resentment  and  suppressed  vengeance  of  the  M<x>rs,  still 
lingering  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Andalucia.  Not  without 
reason  did  he  dread  their  inrrignes  with  their  kinsmen  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Africa — those  brave  and  warlike  enemies,  from 
whom  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  alone  separated  him. 

In  ijoo,  ostensibly  on  account  of  a  rebellion  amongst  the 
Moors  of  the  Alpujarras,  he  proceeds  against  them  with  an 
army  as  large  and  powerful  "as  if  again  he  was  obliged  to 
conquer  the  kingdom."  To  the  end  of  his  life  the  Catholic 
King  was  haunted  by  the  fear  of  some  such  invasion,  when 
e%'ery  Moor  left  lurking  in  the  country  would  hav-e  risen  to  a 
man.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  divert  the  thoughts  of 
his  powerful  nobles  and  subjects  from  machinations  against  his 
government  at  home,  the  astute  and  wily  Ferdinand  sends  out 
a  fleet  from  Malaga  (1508)  to  suppress  piracy  and  pillage  on 
the  coasts  of  Andalucia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia. 

Isabel's  dying  legacy  to  her  successors  was,  "not  to  desist 
in  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and  to  fight  for  the  faith  against 
the  Infidels."  Strange  if,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  centuries, 
it  should  be  reserved  to  Sjviin  still  to  accomplish  the  last  charge 
of  this  remarkable  woman  1  It  w.is  in  pursuance  of  some  »uch 
thought  that  in  1 509,  six  yejirs  before  Teresa's  birth,  two  fleets 
wefe  prepared  in  Spain,  one  against  Venice,  the  other  s^'tirt 
Barbary,  Cardin.il  Cisneros,  then  over  seventy,  not  only 
to  advaTice  the  money,  but  to  lead  the  expedition  in 
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He  proceeded  to  replenish  the  King's  empty  cofTers  by  means 
<if  Ousadcs,  jubilees,  and  ecclesjastical  penalties.  It  is  a  curious 
bet  that  amongst  the  dispensations  then  granted  for  that 
pwoose,  in  return  for  the  ducats  of  the  faithful,  was  one  dated 
VilUdolid,  17th  October  i  jog.  to  one  AlonsoSanchex,  inhabitant 
oTAvila,  to  legitimise  his  marriage  with  Ileatriz  de  Ahumada, 
hit  deceased  wife's  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree.  Amongst  the 
oftpring  of  this  union  was  one,  the  glory  of  whose  name  was 
bt  to  transcend  the  narrow  bounds  of  her  native  city — nay  of 
Spiin  itself — Teresa  de  Jesus. 

Impossible  to  s^iy  what  the    great  schemes  that  floated 

ttraigh  Ctsricros's  brain — perhaps  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 

■d  the  tiast — as  he  sailed  out  of  Cartagena  on  that  Sunday 

ytenoon  the  i<Sth  of  May  1509.     At  the  siege  of  Oran,  arrayed 

■  (all  pontiRcals  and  surrounded  b)'  a  body  of  priests  and 

Bionics  devoutly  chanting  Vexilla  Regis,  he  insisted  on  putting 

tinuclf  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  army.     After  a  terrible 

ibughter,  in  which  four  thousand  Moors  were  massacred,  and 

fin  thousand  captured,  the  Spanish  troops  entered   the  town 

00    the    1 8th,   the   mosque    being    consecrated    by   the    Most 

ChrisUan  Cardinal. 

What  further  conquests  he  might  have  achieved,  had  it 
not  bexm  for  Ferdinand's  ambiguous  attitude  at  home,  and  the 
conduct  of  Count  Pedro  Navarro,  Commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  who  forced  him  to  embark  on  the  23rd  of  May,  a  week 
after  he  had  set  forth  from  Cartagena  after  having  put  to  a 
triumphant  proof  his  policy  of  cxtcrmin.ition,  must  remain 
amongst  the  insoluble  secrets  of  fate. 

Let  us  return  to  Avila,  To  the  south  of  the  town  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  Santo  Tomis  still  draws  by  its 
potent  charm  the  steps  of  the  artist  and  dreamer.  In  Teresa's 
childhood  it  was  almiv^t  new.  Twcnly-two  years  previous  to 
Iter  birth,  the  master  masons  cut  the  last  stone-mark  on  the 
blocks  of  granite  and  chiselled  the  last  pomegranate  —  the 
emblem  of  Ferdinand's  only  title  to  glory.  Built  to  record 
the  last  and  fir>al  victory  over  (iranada,  every  moulding,  the 
arch  of  c\-cry  gateway,  every  niche  and  pinnacle,  Ls  covered 
with  interminable  traceries  of  pomegranates  { f_vanadas).  This 
flattering  symbol  recorded  the  crowTiing  triumph  of  the 
Christians,  the  fulfilment  of  the  proud  boast  made  by  the 
Ai^onrsc  King  in  the  freshness  of  his  youth:  "I  will  pluck 
out  all  the  leeds  from  that  Granada."  It  also  records  some- 
thing more — the  foul  blemish  of  their  reign.  The  memory  of 
Torqucma^Ia  is  indelibly  eonnected  with  Santo  Tom^.  Its 
odgki  is  mainly  due  to  him,  and  it  was  built  through  the 
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system  of  spoliation  so  rigorously  put  in  practice,  from  thd 
confiscation  of  the  money  and  propcrt>'  of  the  Jews  and  Moorsi 
The  first  Sanbenitos  seen  in  Spain  were  guarded  before  iUI 
high  attar:  a  sad  and  fearful  renown.  In  the  first  quarter  oi 
the  present  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Avila  still  pointed  oul 
to  their  children  an  elevated  spot  on  the  plains  beyond  th^ 
city  walls,  where  a  few  wretched  Jews  were  solemnly  bumi 
to  expiate  the  imaginary  crimes  imputed  to  them  by  th< 
vindictive  Dominicans.  A  green  cross  affixed  to  the  battled 
ments  of  the  church  porch  of  San  Pedro  (a  green  cross  stil| 
nailed  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  apse  is  probably  the  same) 
long  renewed  that  sinister  scene  in  the  memory  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  Before  the  principal 
entrance  of  San  Pedro  sat  the  terrible  tribunal  of  Black  Friars; 
a  gazing  and  bloodthirsty  multitude  thronged  the  space  where 
now  the  countr>"nien  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  congregate 
to  sell  their  vegetables  and  charcoal. 

Under  the  influence  of  torture  almost  too  terrible  Ui 
contemplate  —  torture  administered  and  suffered  in  those' 
peaceful  cloisters — a  converted  Jew  of  Tembleque  was  induced 
to  accuse  himself,  and  those  impUcatcd  with  him,  of  the  crimo 
of  procuring  the  heart  of  a  Christian  child  stolen  from  Toledo, 
to  be  used  together  with  a  consecrated  wafer  as  a  magic { 
conjuration  against  the  powers  of  the  Inquisitors,  witli  tbei 
object  (it  was  said)  of  making  the  latter  die  of  madness  and| 
lesloring  to  the  Jews  the  free  exercise  of  their  Hebrew  rites.1 
At]  the  evidence  produced  in  proof  of  the  accusation  was  that 
a  wafer  Aat/  been  found  in  Benito  Garcia's  knapsacit ;  buti 
where  procured  was  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  There  were] 
strange  discrepancies  in  the  evidence.  No  Alonso  Martin  of 
Quintanar,  the  parent  of  the  child  supposed  to  have  becnj 
murdered,  could  be  produced ;  the  Inquisition,  unable  tOi 
idctitify  its  nationality,  was  forced  to  style  him  a  "  nifloi 
Cristiano";  the  dates  even  on  which  the  tragedy  was  saidi 
to  have  taken  place  were  conflicting.  But,  to  the  public  of| 
Avila,  the  fatal  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  mattered  littlci 
They  accepted  blindly  the  story  in  all  its  horrible  .significance, 
and  the  sight  they  witnessed  must  have  remained  scared  into 
their  memory  until  their  dying  day.  So  hot  and  fierce  the 
hatred  it  excited  in  Avila  against  the  unfortunate  l)cbfxnk-3,| 
that  the  Catholic  Kings,  tlien  in  Cordoba,  were  obliged  to  issucj 
letters  to  the  magistrates  taking  the  Jews  under  the  royal| 
safeguard,  and  ordering  the  ondign  punishment  of  their 
persecutors.  The  Host  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Knapsack  of  the  Jew  was  placed  in  a  pearl  coffer  given  for 
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Ikai  purpose  by  the  I'rinccss  Margaret,  wife  of  the  young 
hi'iwe  ol  Castillc,  and  was  lonf:;  venerated  in  the  monaHieiy 
rf  Santo  Tomas,  In  consequence  of  the  political  disturbances 
of  bter  time,  it  found  a  resting-place  above  the  altar  of  Saii 
Pedrot  where  it  may  still  be  an  object  of  worship,  for  all  1 
bmr  to  the  contrary.  I  may  remark  that  the  burning  of 
ihcK  Jews  was  the  first  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  in  Castille.  Whether  or  not  this  terrible  tragedy, 
dtborated  with  all  its  sickening  details  in  the  peaceful  calm 
of  the  cloister,  was  some  deep-laid  scheme  on  the  part  of 
Toquemada  and  his  satellites  to  inflame  the  national  hatred 
ifiainst  the  enemies  of  their  faith  and  crucificrs  of  their 
Sniour,  1  will  not  attempt  to  decide.  It  is  a  sijijnificant  fact 
ihila  year  later,  when  this  occurrence  had  aroused  the  attention 
cf  all  Spain  and  inflamed  the  hatred  against  the  Jews  to  its 
ki^RSt  pitch,  the  Catholic  monarchs  signed  from  the  Alhambra 
iheientcnce  of  expulsion.  "That  Torquemada,"  says  a  recent 
and  learned  critic,  "  used  the  case  eflectively  with  Ferdinand 
uid  Isabella  to  jirocure  the  decree  of  expulsion,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt.  It  was  generally  thought  so  at  the  time. 
laEict,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare  the  expressions  of  the 
'  tSa  without  feeling  convinced  that  the  latter  were  fresh  in 
fc  mind  of  the  draftsman  of  the  fonncr."  Llorente,  whose 
evidence  on  so  many  other  points  has  been  accepted  as 
tonclustvc  by  Spanish  critics  (more  eager  perhaps  to  clear 
the  character  of  their  sovereign  than  to  investigate  truth), 
has  denied  the  truth  of  the  story  related  by  him.  that  when 
the  Catholic  Kings  were  debating  whether  the  edict  should 

»be  annulled  for  30,000  ducats,  offered  in  the  name  of  their 
Rapatriots  by  the  richest  Jews  in  the  kingdom,  Torquemada 
Kxuenly  appeared  tn  the  royal  apartment  and,  taking  out  a 
(nxifix  he  carried  hidden  under  his  habit,  cried  with  a  loud 
and  discordant   voice:    "Judas   Iscariot   sold   his   Master   for 
1     ttiity  ducats  of  silver,  and  your  Highnesses  arc  Roinj"  to  sell 
H  Km  (or  thirty  thousand.     Here  he  is ;  take  and  sell  him." 
I      Thus   it  was   that   Avila — Avila   which   had   ever  led  the 
Hnnguard  of  the  Spanish  armies — then  obtaine<l  the  miserable 
W  ft-aaioaKC  of  having  first  fanned  the  flames  of  intolerance 
'"il  persecution.      It   was    from    .-Xvila   that   the  spark   sped 
*fc)ch  deprived   Spain   of  eighty-tive   thousand   of  her   mo6t 
iBuiied  and   industrious   population ;    and   it   was   meet   that 
the  should  suffer  for  her  sins.     It  is  said  that  11.413  Jews  left 
Avib  atorve  after  that  fatal  edict  of  the  31st  of  March  1492, 
^  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  the  menacing  shadow 
!«  Torquemada  behind    them,  so    lightly  signed  away  the 
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material  prosperity  of  their  kingdom.  From  that  moment 
the  city  which  until  then  had  been  one  of  the  richest  of  CasUlle 
dated  its  incline, 

Avila,  and  with  her  Spain,  never  recovered  this  deathblow 
to  the  manufitctiiring  industries,  hitherlo  {sustained  by  the 
hated  Hebrew.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain.  rcckinR  not 
of  the  note  of  infamy  with  which  succeeding  generations  have 
loaded  his  name,  sleeps  quietly  enough  under  the  bare  slab  of 
^/'  slate  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  sacristy  of  Santo  TomAs  of  Avila. 
No  inscription  records  his  name  and  virtues;  and  none  it 
needed.  Strangely  enough  the  building  designed  to  signalise 
a  triumph  and  become  the  palace  of  the  Catholic  Kingly 
became  the  sad  J'antheon  of  their  hopes  1 

Yet,  although  the  jews  were  expelled  twenty-three  yevs 
before  Teresa  saw  the  light,  the  resultant  decay  was  gradual, 
the  consequences  not  to  he  immediately  apprehended.  Ncme^s 
is  not  always  swift  to  avenge.  Nay,  as  in  our  own  day  In 
like  cases,  the  grave  hidalgo  sentcntiously  plumed  himself  on 
a  measure  which  exterminated  the  blood-sucker  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  apple  was  still  fair  to  look  upon,  alihough  rotten 
at  t!w  core.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  Avila  still  contained  within  her  walla  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  tradition  increases  to  eighteen 
thousand.  She  had  fifteen  parish  churches.  It  needed  twenty 
mills  containing  six  wheels  each,  to  provide  the  inhabitants 
with  bread,  It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  house  in  whicb 
,'  Teresa  first  saw  the  light  w.is  situated  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
^  of  the  town,  then  and  for  all  time  thenceforward  left  desolate 
and  abandoned.  Their  graveyard  became  the  futtire  garden  of 
the  Encarnadon,  in  whose  peaceful  alleys  so  much  of  her  ltf« 
was  to  pass  so  peacefully  away. 

Not  six  years  before  the  Saint's  birth,  another  great 
Castilian,  Queen  Isabella,  delivered  up  her  soul  to  God  in 
Medina  del  Campo,  following  close  upon  the  death  of  her 
most  illustrious  subject — he  whom  she  had  crtated  Adtuiral 
of  Spain,  and  then  left  to  die.  di.tappoinled  and  broken-hearted, 
in  an  obscure  house  in  Valladolid.  Still  vibrating  with  the 
excitement  of  success,  the  cupidity,  the  imagination,  tlie  ardour 
of  the  nation  was  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  this  rich  and 
wonderful  New  World  across  the  ocean.  Fleet  after  (Ic-et  left 
Cadiz,  taking  the  most  adventurous  spirits  of  the  age,  to  sate 
their  restless  lon[;ings  for  conquest  by  massacre  and  cruelty. 
With  this  New  World  the  fortunes  of  the  Saint's  brothers  arc 
closely  connected.  There  were  then  only  two  careers  open  to 
sons  of  noble  families — that  of  arms  and  the  priesthood.    Of 
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ia  Bine  brothers,  seven  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  "Indies" 
■ith  var>-ing  result ;  one  only  became  a  monk.  The  brief 
■olts  attached  to  their  names  read  like  3  pa{;e  from  some  old 
Do{h-«aten  chronicle. 

Kcman  Ruydc  Ahumada  was  a  great  itoidtcr  in  the  conquest 
ef  fern,  and  as  one  of  the  "  conquistadoirji "  was  allotted  his 
dun  of . Oaves  and  land.  That  favourite  brother, ihe  companion 
d  bcr  childhood,  he  whom  she  persuaded  to  go  with  her  to 
«k  martyrdom  for  ■*  Christ's  sake  "  at  the  hand  of  the  Moors, 
Knirigo,  went  out  to  America  with  the  grade  of  captain,  and 
i  ill  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Don  Lorenzo  goes  out,  with  the 
,  £,Jc  of  captain,  to  the  "  Indies,"  and  becomes  treasurer  in 
l-'j;  province  of  Quito.  Pedro  ser\'cd  the  King  of  Spain  in  the 
CGoqatst  of  that  uiKlefined  and  boundless  country'  referred  to 
lyUte  Saint  as  "  Uis  India*,"  returned  to  his  country  to  seek 
■e  acknowledgment  for  his  scrvicen,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
Geronimo  was  killed  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  He  died,  says 
Teresa,  valorously  and  as  became  a  saint.  Agustin,  a  brave 
witvn  in  Chili,  won  seventeen  battles  there,  and  was  made 
I  fnmor  of  a  town. 

The  Jesuit  father  Luis  Valdivia's  account  of  Agustin's  death* 
bed  confession  is  curious  enough.  Owing  to  his  sister  Teresa's 
iMraiae  letters,  he  relinquishes  his  poets  in  the  New  World, 
■Ml  unvcs  in  Spain  about  the  date  01  her  death.  Unsuccessful 
io  procuring  a  meet  reward  for  his  services,  he  accepts  a 
(cnremorship  in  Tucumdn,  where  he  is  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to 
Ktnm  to  Avila.  Thiii  so  pre>'S  upon  his  mind,  as  being  a 
divine  punishment  for  neglecting  his  sister's  counsels,  that  he 
UHi  ^cTiou^ly  ill.  and  prepares  to  die.  On  his  deathbed  slie 
ncan  to  him,  and  bears  him  to  heaven.  Antonio  took  the 
wit  in  Siinto  Tomas  dc  .^vila,  and  died  a  monk. 

Tcre»a  must  havx:  watched  these  strong  young  men,  in  all 

I  Ibe  flash  of  their  youth  and  enthusiasm,  one  by  one  swallowed 

lip  by  the  unkno^'n    lodies.     The  jingling  of  armour  and  of 

•■wdE  was   a   familiar  sound   in   her   ears.     Many  a   gallant 

ooapany  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  did   she  watch  as  they 

tvtk  out  of  the  gray  gates  of  Avila,  bound  for  the  battlefields 

of  J'ortugal,  Navarre,  Italy,  Of  Flanders;  or  to  embark  on  the 

Cillcotu  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  to  sail  out  of  the  memory  of 

AriU  and  its  sierras,  many  of  them  for  ever.     Many  a  time  did 

•ftc  KC  a  little  band,  on  lame  and  jaded  horses,  dusty,  travcl- 

alafaed,  and  wearied,  some  of  them  bound  up  ami  wounded, 

bing  t»ck  the  flag  of  some  leader  who  had  fallen  in  the  figfat, 

Io  t«  hung  up  sadly  and  reverently  above  the  aisles  in  the 

cathedral — a  record  and  a  memory  1     Many  a  time  in  those 
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sentences  in  the  language  of  the  nation  he  was  called  upon 
govern.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  tliut  if  they  sacked  and  dl 
mantled  the  houses  of  the  two  procurators  who  had  betra; 
their  trust  :tnd  acted  against  thcgcncral  wishes  of  the  community^ 
no  atrocities  were  witnessed,  such  as  took  place  in  Segovia. 
jKipular  government  was  peaceably  inaugurated,  composed 
nobles  and  plebeians  in  equal  number,  landowners,  mam 
turers,  and  artisans,  Amongst  them  a  notable  figurc,- 
thosc  figures  which  in  times  of  disturbance  flash  forth  as  leaded 
of  men,  to  sink  again  into  obscurit>'  when  the  occasion  is  over,— 
a  wool-comber,  Pinillos  by  name,  became  the  popular  hero,  Ifl 
the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral  sat  the  Holy  League; 
composed  of  men  whose  dramatic  history  and  fate  shed  s 
strange  interest  over  this  curious  episode  in  the  naTional  life 
The  attempt  ended  in  failure.  The  turbulent  fighting  bishop  of 
Zamora  terminated  his  life  on  the  gallows ;  the  brave  and 
noble  Juan  dc  Fadilla,  Juan  Bravo  f whose  gloomy  old  hoiat 
Btill  exists  in  Segovia),  Francisco  Maldonado,  met  their  dead 
bravely  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  final  and  horrible  scene  cnacteo 
after  Villalar.  I'adilla's  wife,  of  the  great  line  of  the  Mcndozas 
(and  she  not  the  least  of  ihein  in  spirit  and  valour),  Maria 
Pacheco,  intrenched  in  Toledo,  alone  encouraged  to  tlic  las 
moment  the  'resistance  of  the  brave  inhabitants  to  the  royi 
forces. 

Fourteen  years  later,  when  Teresa  had  shot  up  into  woman 
hood,  she  had  heard  of,  if  not  actually  witnessed,  the  entry  0 
the  great  emperor,  flushed  with  the  victory  of  I'avia,  who,  stil 
young,  ruled  the  destinies  of  Europe  with  the  treasures  of  Spait^ 
— his  only  recorded  visit  to  the  city  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Wl 
grandmother  Isabella.  Having  requested  the  authorities  of  thl 
city  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  on  his  reception,  he  rode  int 
Aidia  under  a  haldequin  of  brocade,  accompanied  by  a  hund 
and  fifty  of  its  gentlemen  and  knights,  mounted  on  rii 
caparisoned  horses.  It  was  noted  that  his  dress  was  of 
most  modest  and  simplest,  although,  as  became  thc"pTini 
l^ht  horsemen,"  the  carelessness  of  his  attire  did  not  cxt' 
the  trappings  of  his  horse,  a  magnificent  chestnut. 

Such  then  arc  some  of  the  external  events  which  convul 
that  old  gray  sixteenth-century  town,  sleeping  to-daysmokcl 
and  serene  on  the  face  of  its  gray  hillside:  the  residuum, 
were,  of  much  that  has  escaped  us;  the  external  and  outw, 
m3nifestati<itts  of  this  stream  of  htmian  life,  the  inward  p\ 
of  which  must  ever  remain  sn  dim  to  us.    Dim  as  it  is,  inip' 
as   it   is  to  fill   in  the  mUsing  links,  we  may  stilt  seize  soi 
glimmerings  out  of  the  universal  darkness — vague  and  unsati 
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y  perhaps,  slipping  from  us  as  soon  as  sei:rcc] — of  the 

lilc  of  that  old  Avila,  lost  amidst  the  CaKtilian  uplands. 

cannot  mark  the  characteristic  slash  uf  a  doublet,  its 
-,  the  lining  of  a  cloak, — if  we  cannot  stand  with  Teresa 
lild  at  n  corner  of  a  street  and  watch  these  mcdixval  folk 
rtys, — we  can  still  sketch  a  few  brief  outlinci,  leaving  it  to 

to  fill  in  the  quaint  accessories. 
r  those  days — there  being  no  fixed  court  to  drain  off  the 

and  wealthy  landowners  (Madrid  did  not  become  the 
ment  scat  of  royalty  until  long  afterwards) — practically 
yS  from  its  neighbours  and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  Ihc 
ous  roads,  or  rather  absence  of  them,  and  the  consequent 
ilty  of  communication,  each  Spanish  town  was  of  neccssi^ 
ipttal  and  court  of  its  peculiar  district,  and  not  only 
ited  a  distinctly  marked  personality  (a  personality  they 
to  thl-i  dayX  but  was  a  complete  and  self-sufficing 
arapt  of  the  whole  social  life  of  the  epoch.  Thus,  within 
alls  of  Avila,  for  instance,  was  congregated  every  grade 

social  and  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  the  whole  effervescence 
diKval  life:  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  ;  the  men  of  letters 
flaw;  theentirenobility,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  province^ 
id  the  nobles  clustered  a  cloud  of  lesser  gentry,  although 
iuite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  many  of  them  did  not  live 
!  country  either  permanently  or  part  of  the  year.  The 
lia  of  .Avila  is  studded  with  old  manor  houses.     Teresa's 

Pedro  dc  Cepeda,  her  brother-in-law,  Martin  Gu!:man 
rientos,  were  both  landed  country  gentlemen,  and  lived  in 

state — the  one  in  his  "palace"  (so  it  is  known  by  the 
bouiing  peasantry  to  this  day)  of  Ortigosa,  the  other  in  his 
old  cscutchconed  mansion  of  Castellanos  dc  la  Canada, 
ay  between  Avila  and  .Alba — riding  in  and  out  as  pleasure 
imess  dictated.  Then  the  grim  fortress-palaces  of  Avila, 
■ass-grown  courtyard-s  the  square  towers  pierced  with 
oies,  to-day  so  empty  and  so  sad,  full  of  mouldering 
',  were  full  of  life  and  movement.  Of  great  riches  or 
f  In  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  there  was  none, 
lifkence  there  was,  but  it  was  rather  the  bare,  austere 
ificence  of  the  monastery,  and  had  nothing  in  common 
what  we  now  associate  with  the  word.  Indeed  it  is  a 
stery  to-day  that  gives  us  the  best  idea  of  the  dwelling, 
kbits,  and  a  thousand  other  minute  details  of  the  life  these 
fcval  Spaniards  led.  Their  houses — mnssjve,  frigid,  bare, 
spacious  within,  imposing  without — a  type  of  the  character 

inmates. 

Spaniard    is    by   nature  grave,  formal,  ceremonious. 
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There  was  mucli  grandeur   bul    litlle  gaiety.     The  jiinketi 
anil  splendid  functions  which  enlivened  the  Italian  courts 
unknown  in  Caitillc.     Abstemious  and  frugal,  in  his  house 
in  a  beleaguered  castle,  he  intrenched  himself  from  the 
world.     The  relations  between  noble  and  retainer,  master 
servitor  (the  term  servant  docs  not  apply  to  a  Spaniard  even 
a  menial  capacity),  were  of  the  most  patriarchal  nature.    Indi 
the  peculiar  and   characteristic   feature  of  Spanish   medi 
society  was  the  strong  democratic  spirit  that   linked  to; 
in   indissoluble    union    all    the    heterogeneous   elements 
formed   it.     Class  distinctions   in   a  country   where   all 
gentlemen,  where  all  had  fought  side  by  side  to  wrench  c 
inch  of  the  soil  from  the  hands  of  the  invader,  were,  as  they  ai 
still,  more  apparent  than  real.     The  humblest  citizen  of  Avil 
was  an  Avilcs  before  he  was  a  Spaniard,  and  as  such  mcri 
and   received   consideration  from    his  fellow-townsmen — be 
noble,  merchant,  craftsman,  or  labourer.     The  very  fact  of  tl 
being  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  centred  all  tl 
interests  on  that  one  corner  of  it,  and  fostered  relations  of  i 
familiar,  almost  a  fraternal,  character  between  all   classes,  k 
which   there   is  no  parallel  at  the  present  day,  now  th.it  thi 
old    order   of   things    has    been    so   completely  swept   awaj 
Cohesion  amonssl  themselves,  a  league  offensive  and  dcfcnstv) 
against  the  rest  of  the  world — such  was  the  animating  principle 
The  people  of  a   neighbouring  city — Medina  del  Campo,  ft 
instance  —  were    looked    on    as    strangers    and    aliens.      Al 
inhabitant  of  the  serrania  of  Avila  had  the  strongest  claii 
on  the  general  benevolence  and   gtxxlwill   of  the  communf 
Then   the    lives    of   kings    themselves   were    of   a   grandi 
simplicity.     They  travelled    about    from  place  to  place 
horseback  (not,  as  now,  rattled  about  in  railway  trains  liU 
royal  cotnmis  voyaseurs).     Isabella  thought  nothing  of  mountitid 
her  horse  and  riding  alone  from  Valladolid  to  Simancas  withoifl 
an  attendant.     The  mode   of  travelling  was  the  same  for  at 
classes:  on  hon^e  or  mule  back,  the  great  noble,  accompanli 
by  one  or  two  servants,  cither  mounted  or  on  foot,  traversied  tl 
deserts  of  Castillo.     In  these  journeys  he  was  inured  to  hungc 
fatigue,  and  thirst — Oh  I  dura  tcllus  Iberia:! — bore  them  wil 
the  same  uncompromising  stoicism  as  his  followers. 

These  external  influences,  acting  on  the  peculiar  temper 
ment  of  the  nation,  produced  a  race  of  great  nobility — diffei 
indeed  from  their  ilcbased  descendants  of  to-day — a  racestalw 
and  manly,  simple  of  life  and  habits  contented  with  little,  a 
not  only  to  plan  but   to  achieve  great   things.     The   nai 
consequence  was  a  tendency  to  despise  material  comfort. 
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leinan  howtn-er  poor,  scarcely  any  labourer,  but  thought  it 
tsgrace,  a  stigma,  to  stain  his  hands  with  commerce.  Cone 
roe  vnu  kn  to  the  jeivs;  the  arts  nml  critft-4  to  the  Moors. 
■  keep  a  hostelry,  or  to  dispense  hwpitality  for  profit,  was  of 
of  c.iniing  a  livcHhooi)  accounted  the  moat  despicable 
iRiiniou^.  In  some  towns  it  was  necessary  to  have 
lo  a  municipal  regulation  which  forced  each  inhabitant 
mice  the  odious  duty  by  turns  and  for  a  year  at  a  time.  I'onz 
tcs  the  ruin  and  decay  of  Avita  not  so  much  to  the 
ibiovi  of  the  Jews,  as  to  tlic  centralising  influence  of  a  fixed 
His  remarks  arc  worth  quoting :  "  Avila  is  in  the  most 
decadence,  and  in  great  measure  it  must  be  attributetl  to 
(fact  that,  of  all  the  hcreditar>-  nobility  and  gentr>'  tt  formerly 
.,  scarcely  a  rC!tiJent  proprietor  is  to  be  found  in  it,  nor 
I  trace  of  their  families.  It  is  full  of  farmcrs-out  of  land, 
mJ  stewards — the  latter  t)ent  on  increasing  its  owners'  rent  to 
•Mining  point,  whilst  the  unhappy  peasants  can  scarcely,  how- 
otrhaid  tbcy  may  toil,  procure  a  wretched  maintenance.  The 
(Kfrictors  do  not  sec  the  hardship  of  their  vassals,  nor  hear 
tiltir  groans,  and  almost  look  upon  their  lands,  which  by  every 
ny  and  if  only  for  the  sake  of  their  own  interests  thc>'  should 
eideavour  to  render  more  prosperous,  promoting  and  protecting 
ill  inhabiiantx,  as  something  extraneous  to  them.  The  Court 
(Uadrfd)  has  for  a  century  absorbed  infinite  families,  who  played 
»  great  part  and  were  extremely  useful  in  the  cities — since 
thqr  looked  after  their  own  properties  which  have  since  been 
■wodoned  to  the  management  of  their  stewards ;  they  were 
ttCBomical  and  saving,  in  order  to  give  their  children  a  Rtting 
oiBntion  and  establishment.  Their  thoughts  were  directed  to 
taebmcfit  of  the  towns  and  the  poor  dependent  on  them,  arKi 
ithouiand  other  matters,  which  disappear  amidst  the  attructiona 
<f  tlie  Court,  where  they  generally  live  foryctful  even  of  them- 
»d»e*.  The  Government  recognises  the  evil  and  has  often 
cadoivnured  to  remedy  it," 

Such  then  uas  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  traveller  at  the 
litUf  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  comparison  it 
MQests  may  ser^e  to  place  before  tlw  reader  more  vividly  than 
M)' words  of  mine  the  world  into  which  Teresa  was  bom — a 
■orM  vcr>'  simple,  very  stately,  vcr>'  dignified,  a  constitution  of 
Ndety  that  would  seem,  alas  1  to  have  disappeared  olT  the  face 
of  Ibe  world  for  ever. 

The  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  were  times  of  trana- 
boo.    In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  world  was  creeping  out  of 
iGCvalism,  and  gradually  assuming  the  form  under  which  wc 
know  it    The  character  of  the  nation,  too,  had  profoundly 
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diftnged  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  That  lesson  ol 
tolerance  was  incRaceable.  Different  indeed  was  the  race 
had  lived  in  amity  with  them  from  that  which  expelled  thi 
The  old  Spaniard  of  Feidinand  and  Isabella's  lime,  scmi-pa| 
semi-materialist,  sparing  of  words  but  great  of  deeds— his  reli 
not  the  grim,  sour  creed  it  afterwards  became,  fanned  b; 
flame  of  fanaticism,  but  an  old-established  order  of 
handed  him  by  his  ancestors,  to  which  he  was  content  to 
without  tormenting  himself  by  many  scruples  of  consden 
was  wii>ed  out.  With  him  the  jovial,  inconsequent  world 
had  belonged  to,  with  its  exuberant  delight  in  life,  faded  awa; 
No  more  Moorisli  '■  juglaresas "  wandered  about  between  to 
and  hamlet,  delighting  the  people  with  their  songs  and  d. 
The  turbulent,  fighting  prelate  who  figured  at  the  head  of 
conspiracy,  and  could  bring  an  army  into  the  field ;  who  as 
as  not  secured  the  reversion  of  his  benefice  for  his  son  or  nephi 
had  died  a  natural  death.  The  parish  priest  of  Isabella's  tii 
whose  "cicncia  parda"  (the  homely  wisdom  of  the  peasail' 
had  sufficiently  equipped  him  for  the  divine  office,  was  foi 
to  know  Latin  and  possess  a  breviary.  The  monasterii 
of  jolly,  rollicking,  wine-bibbing  monks,  who  helped  to 
the  neighbouring  villages,  their  e>*es  more  bent  on  the  tei 
gear  of  this  world  than  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  next,' 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  radical  change  w 
cfTectcd  either  as  regards  the  clcfg>'  or  the  religious  orders  via 
the  Council  of  Trent  resolutely  grappled  with  the  problw 
that  threatened  to  undermine  Catholic  Christcndom~-had  und< 
gone  a  partial  reformation.  The  "  pestiferous  brood  "  of  coi 
mendatory  abbots,  bishops,  legates,  cardinals,  or  sons  ofpTinoc 
houses  who  farmed  their  revenues  and  never  went  near  the 
was  cleared  away. 

At  the  beginning  of  Isabella's  reign,  the  fact  of  a  prima 
of  Spain,  Archbishop  Carrillo,  being  buried  beside  his  natn 
son — his  alabaster  tomb,  a  marvel  of  late  Gothic  art,  may  si 
be  seen  in  the  nave  of  the  collegiate  Church  of  Alcali 
Kcnares — created  neither  scandal  nor  remark.  For  inde 
what  surprises  us  in  the  mcdia-val  Spaniard,  considering  vb 
he  afterwards  became,  is,  not  his  intolerance,  but  rather  w 
tolerance,  not  only  for  his  neighbour's  vices  and  his  own,  b^ 
his  neighbour's  faith  as  well.  In  Avila.  for  instance,  he  d 
side  by  side  with  the  MudiJjar  and  the  Jew  —  Roman 
Christian  tower,  mosque,  or  synagogue  existing  amicably 
by  side.  The  flame  battlements  of  the  Cathedral  of  Avila 
built  by  Mud^jar  masons.  Tlie  open  roofs  of  cedar 
inlaid  with  pearl  and  ivory,  of  its  palaces  were  the  work 
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Rngers.    To  the  JcwUh  doctor  the  Christian  had  recourse 
his  ailments, — so  much  so  that  a  law  had  to  be  made  to 

It  it. 

Lcl  us  turn  now  to  the  Spaniard  of  the  concluding  years  of 

rics  V.  and  the  rei^n  of  i'hilip  It.     The  prevailinf;  note  of 

:  period  is  one  of  helplessness  and  despair.     It  would  seem 

'"wifthe  grinning  devil*,  griffins,  and  unholy  monsters  carved 

lyibe  mediievikl  stone-cutters,  crawling  slimily  amidst  Ihc  vine 

I  Ictres  and  trefoil  of  a  capital,  had  become  incarnated  in  man's 

nfaKl,  and  driven  him  mad  with  their  fantastic  terrors.     Tlie 

»oild  had  become  a  strange  and  evil  phantasmagoria  of  .shadows. 

[Sin  lurked  in  every  action ;  life  a  tempting  curse,  given  by  the 

[leapter  of  men  to  destroy  the  soul — the  handiwork  of  God — 

liithin.     Instead  of  the  old  buoyant  faith  that  had  led  them  to 

[l  thousand  \'ictDrics,  instead  of  the  matcriatisttc,  pusilive  belief 

I  the  luminous  figure  of  the  Virgin  covering  her  children  with 

ttany  mantle  whatever  their  sin  or  sorrow,  they  saw  (so 

a  it  that  man  makes  God  after  his  own  image)  a  narrow, 

Dt,  vindictive  being  —  an  arch-inqui-sitor  —  ever  menacing 

with  fire  and  flames. 

It  cannot  sUTpri.sc  us  that  men  doubted  whether  any  pcni- 

e,  any  extreme  of  mortification,  were  enough  to  conciliate 

rforgiveness  (a  forgiveness  it  was  alien  to  their  own  character 

1  traditions  to  bestow,  revenge  for  injuries  being  the  fiercest 

most  exacting  article  in  Uic  grim  social  creed  of  honour) 

f  diis  Moloch  of  their  own  creation ;  whether  any  melius  were 

tviolcnt  to  propitiate  him.     Religion  as  they  thtrn  cimccived 

,tnd  as  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  Inquisition,  much 

than  difference  of  race — for  before  then  racial  hatred  had 

latent— condoned,  nay  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  mcri- 

I,  the  horrible  massacres  in  the  New  World.    Every  Indian 

lltercd,  ever>-  Jew  and  Moor  spoliated  and   forcibly  bap- 

J,  every  cruelty  exercised  on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 

Ifou,  Chile,  or  Mexico,  were  so  many  sacrifices  laid  on  the  altar 

Etdhb  God — sacrifices  that  were  to  remit  ihc  sins  of  the  victor 

this  world  and  be  placed  to  his  credit  in  the  next.     If  any 

piKation  can  be  found  for  all  this  carnage,  this  wholesale  waste 

of  human  life,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Spaniard  was  at  least 

ttaicqucni,  that  he  proved  hh  grim  sincerity  by  pushing  it  to 

fcl  logical  conclusion.     He  did  no  more  than  carry  out  with 

■tipnl  to  those  who  differed  from  him  in  faith  the  same  conduct 

he  punucd  towards  himself.     For  him,  too,  in  one  place  only 

b  there  safety  from  the  mocking  demon — the  cloister ;  but  one 

flusport   to   Heaven — the   hair   shirt      Religion — an    intense, 

oipKed  dc«rc  for  the  welfare  of  souls,  zeal  degenerated  into 
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ranaticiam — lighted  the  autos  dt  p  of  VaUadolid  am)  Sev-ilk 
Once  admit  the  dualism  of  soul  and  body,  or  rather  the  pre 
pundcrattng  claims  uf  the  soul  over  the  bndy,  and  this  is  On 
infallible  consequence.  Teresa  herself,  sympathetic  as  she  was 
was  far  more  profoundly  distressed  at  the  perdition  of  tbei) 
souls  than  at  the  massacres  of  the  bodies  of  the  Indians.  TIN 
loss  of  a  Lutheran  soul  touched  her  far  more  keenly  than  Ihi 
torment  endured  by  his  burning  body.  It  is  not  that  men  haw 
grown  better,  that  their  humanity  has  grown  wider— one  hai 
only  to  survey  our  whole  commercial  system  of  the  sweater! 
and  sweated  to  give  any  such  quibble  a  startling  denial — it  li 
rather  because  men  are  no  longer  capable  of  the  same  depth  o 
conviction,  the  same  passionate  energy  of  belief, — nay,  a  cenlui] 
so  emasculated  as  ours  is  scarcely  capable  of  conceiving  it,— 
that  scenes  like  this,  not  for  faith  but  for  greed,  not  to  sav> 
our  souls  and  those  of  others,  but  our  purses  at  the  expeo» 
of  the  Rcncral  happiness  of  huraanitj',  do  not  take  plao 
to-day. 

I  would,  moreover,  point  out  that  a  grandiose  aberration  Uk 
this,  by  its  very  exaggeration  of  a  principle  (even  if  a  wron 
one)  is  productive  of  grandiose  qualities. 

This  age,  of  all  others  the  most  fiercely  influenced  by  n 
ligion — dogma  you  cannot  call  it,  for  to  these  people  it  was 
living,  substantia!  thing, — was  a  noble  and  a  virtuous  one,  1 
intolerance  scorched  into  the  national  character,  scoring  it  i 
with  an  iron  brand — ferocious,  scathini:;,  ineffaceable,  scarce) 
scarred  over  to  this  day :  if  it  completely  did  away  with  li 
valour  and  sturdy  independence  of  old  semi-pagan,  sem 
materialist,  lighting  Spain,  like  a  beacon  on  the  mountain  tc 
it  burnt  into  a  pure,  ck-ar  Hame,  generating  the  sublimest  COI 
stancy,  the  most  passionate  devotion  tu  duty,  and  love  fi 
humanity,  its  sufferings  and  its  sins.  In  its  very  intensity 
purpose  and  earnestness  this  age  of  iron  may  find  somewb 
of  redemption  for  its  crimes.  Wherever  we  turn  we  arc  stnic 
by  the  same  violent  contrast  of  brilliant  light  and  profounde 
shadow.  The  dreaded  Inquisitor  himself  was  by  no  means 
monster  insensible  to  sympathy  and  compassion,  if  in  tl 
aggregate,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  fatal  authority,  he  bccan 
a  crud  and  ravening  demon,  in  his  individual  capacity  (with 
few  rare  exceptions,  such  as  the  gra?iping  and  avaricious  Vald 
and  the  vindictive  Cano),  in  all  the  |>rivate  relations  of  life,  1 
displayed  the  virtues  and  benevolence  of  the  Christian, 

'Hie  Order  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Black  Friars  of  tl 
Inquisition,  included  men  eminent  in  virtue,  learning,  titeratui 
and  polemics.    The  sweetness  and  jiurity  of  style  of  Fray  Li 
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4c  Granada  is  only  equal  to  that  of  his  life.  Domingo  dc  Soto, 
Hckhor  Cano,  were  justly  famouis  in  the  Councif  of  Trent. 
Kiflci,  Tefcsa's  friend,  at  seventy-nine  years  of  age  travelled 
oi  foot  to  Rome  and  triumphantly  impugned  the  Jesuits  Montc- 
loiyor  and  Molina  in  the  famous  congref;ation  Dc  Auxiliis. 
lUmot  n)len»]  the  lists  a  bold  champion  of  St.  Thomas's 
DKtrine  of  Grace.  The  famous  Archbishoji  of  Bnga,  called 
bf  obedience  lo  rule  ii  diocese  of  lJ3<i  jxinnlics,  conserved  in 
thearchiepisoopal  chidr  the  .simple  habits  of  the  friar,  spending 
^  all  Us  revenues  in  charity. 

Wherever  wc  turn  wc  arc  faced  with  the  same  problem, 
fnpanltelcd  indeed  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  On 
jtheoncside  a  rich  and  varied  intellectual  effcrvcscciKe  limited 
[lo  the  few  ;  a  group  of  thinkers  imbued  with  the  tendencies  of 
ttt  Renaissance,  giving  them  profoundly  original  expression: 
oithe  otttcr  the  main  body  of  the  people  completely  isolated 
[&Da  this  mental  activity  by  the  repre:«8ive  edicts  of  the 
I loqutsitioii,  thrown  forcibly  back  on  old  form.t  of  thought 
imploded  everywhere  else  by  tlie  march  of  new  idca-t.  On  the 
side  a  group  of  learned  philologists  and  commentators, 
brilliant  scholarii  ami  divines ;  of  philosophers  like  V'iv^s, 
yled  by  the  greatest  of  modern  Spanish  critics,  Mcncndez 
I'eljyo,  "  the  most  prodigious  amongst  the  producers  of  the 
Kcoacimicnto  "  ;  Fox  Morcillo,  the  would-be  conciliator  of  I'lato 
»0(1  Aristotle;  Gomez  I'ereira  Vallis,  liuartc,  Dofta  Oliva  dc 
Stbuca:  on  tlic  other  a  stringent  embargo  placed  by  the  In* 

r'litors  on  any  book  in  the  vulgar  tongtic  that  dated  to  treat  of 
mysteries  of  faith  and  religion — an  embargo  that  extendeil  to 
cvoy  other  class  of  literature.  If  we  carry  this  strange  atid  unique 
,  coMnst  further  we  are  stnjck  by  the  potent  individuality  and 
Posoftaliiy  of  individual  character.     I  forget  who  it  is  that  says, 
Ht  it  in  strictly  true,  that  the  men  of  that  day.  although  socially 
liifeior,  were  worth  far  more  personally  than  those  of  our  own  ; 
IWftE  for  insUncc  the  frankness  and  daring  with  which  some  of 
'  lien  asserted,  to  the  face  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  himself,  tlie 
'  fibaties  of  the  subject  and  humanity. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  conquistadoies  of  America 
■<re  avduring  unparalleled  hardships  and  exhibiting  prodigies 
^  heroism  in  order  to  make  slaves  of  the  gentle  races  of 
Anarica  and  claim  them  for  the  faith  which  the  Moors  of 
Cnmada  preferred  death  and  exile  rather  than  receive,  up  gets 
Kraj'  Rirtolome  dc  las  Casu  and  demands  boldly  of  Charles  V. 
the  liberty  of  those  men  whose  freedom  had  been  (^ven  tlicm  by 
nature — whereby  he  believed  he  was  serving  God, "since,  if  tt 
ncre  not  so,  speaking  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  so 
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mighty  a  king  and  lord,  1  would  not  move  from  here  to  thai 
comer,  even  to  serve  yoiir  Majesty." 

In  art,  if  indeed  art  limt  ever  languished  in  tli«t  strange  and 
original  country,  and  in  literature,  it  was  the  same :  S]>ain  Wii) 
pcrKftps  more  profoundly  touched  by  the  Renaissance  than  any 
otiicr  country  in  Europe  after  Italy,  and   impressed  it  with  the 
additional  seal  of  her  own  individuality.     At  the  time  when  the 
splendid   town   of  Salamanca  and  its  new  cathedral.'  inspired 
with  all  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  classical  enthusiasm,  were 
springing  up  in  their  pristine  beauty  to  delight  the  e>'es  ol  the 
world  for  ever;  at   the  time  when  Garcitaso   was  writing  hj» 
tender   lyrics,  and  Diego  Hurtado  dc  Mcndo/.a  (who  for  the 
elegance   and    precision   of    his    periods   was   known    by   hi* 
con  tern  pftrarics    as   the   Spanish   Sallust)    his   History  of  rt** 
Rebellions  of  Granada,  the  inquisitors  were  burning,  Alba  w; 
decimating  Flanders. 

The  wood-carvers  *  and  iron-workers  of  Spain  were  the  moift::: 
renowned  in  Europe.    Its  embroiderers'  of  church  vestments, 
than  which  none  have  ever  been  more  magnificent,  still  havi 
their  peculiar  niche  in  the  temple  of  fume. 

To  this  i>criod  belong  many  of  those  wrought  rcjas  or  iron 
gates  that  separate  the  high  altar  from  the  choir  in  cathedr; 
and   collegiate   churches ;   the  choir-books,   with   their  qu 
miniatures,  that   adorn  the  sculptured  "atriles"   (lecterns) 
Valladolid  Cathedral  and  the  monastery  church  of  the  Escoria! 
In  some  little  dark  shop,  open  to  the  street,  in  the  sombre  to 
of  Valladolid  or  liurjjos,  the  silversmiths  of  the  age  hamm< 
out  their  monstrances,  crucifixes,  and  pixes,  valued  and  consci 
to-day  as   the  most  precious  jewels   in  the  dusty  treasures  o: 
great  cathedrals — often  transmitting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arfi 
(silversmiths)  and  the  Becerras  (wood-carvers),  not  only 
peculiar  traditions  of  their  respective  arts,  but,  strangely  cnoui 
their  talent  to  their  sons  and  gr.indsons. 

The  church  music  of  Spain,  so  stern  and  impressive,  whicln 
thunders  still  to-day  through  the  aisles  of  its  cathedrals,  wa# 
renowned  even  in  Italy.    The  blind  organist  of  Burgos,  Francisco 
dc  Salinas,  who  could  by  his  art  "  so  entrance  his  hearers  and 

u1<1 


It   prdcnu  >  curioiih  cnnltui  lo   ihc  Catjiciliiil   Viejn,  or   u1<1   dthritrnl,  • 


Sure)  ii(  Giilhtc  »it  hiiill   bv  iJulte  Rdmon  of  Ruitund^t  the  ttpti'pler  of  Avili. 
ou'Ticrc  Ilinii  in  ilictf  Iwoliuildiii)^  can  ibc  pcculiiu  cJilTercncc  uf  iheir  tapecttTc 
pcrioOi  ciiii  in  niotf  pctfcclion  or  be  mure  couipletely  Btudicil. 

•  1  nmy  incncicm  .Uonw  Bmuguctc,  Dicjo  dp  Siloc,  Andcci  de  NkJFra  in 
Cwlitic  ;  ^<dtD  Uclpulo  ID  Seville  ;  finipu  Bccrira  of  Jien. 

*  OchiuidUDo,  CacnlAit,  Simon  dc  Atiic,  Junn  Gome*  of  Serille.  K  spccuil 
ftwtorj  ninrinlcndcil  l>y  Km)'  Lotrntn  dr  Afonlirmtc,  and  after  hii  doslh  by 
Dlcgo  dc  Kutincr,  evittcd  fi'r  Ihein  in  vVv  Eicorial,  and  here  were  cinhriuldcrcd 
thenmoas  vBUncnoforvhich  Percgnno  Tlboldo  in«ik  the  deiigiu. 
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■J  thdr  souh  with  most  diverse  movements  of  sadness  anil  joy, 
impeliis  and  refiose,"  that  Morales  dcclarc5  himself  no  longer 
jsued  at  whJit  Pythagoras  wrote  concerninj;  the  power  of 
niBic,  was  declared  by  the  Romans  themselves  to  be  tummi 
Uamdits.  To  him  I-Vay  Luis  dc  Leon  dedicated  one  of  his  most 
beutiful  odes,  inspired  in  the  purest  spirit  of  I'iatunism.  The 
oDiedrals  of  Toledo,  Valencia,  Seville,  Burgos,  Santiago, 
contained  priceless  and  numberless  treasures,  each  of  them 
attterVLng  their  peculiar  traditions,  rej)ertoriet(,  masters,  and 
■iisdples,  Jorge  de  Montemayor,  the  author  of  the  pastoral 
•ovd  of  the  Diana  (a  book  by  the  bye  that  Teresa  must  have 
lead  when  she  dn'oured  thase  books  of  fiction  and  caballcrfa  that 
took  such  a  bold  on  her  imagination  that  she  herself  composed 
One),  was  perhaps  still  more  celebrated  as  a  musician  than  an 
author.  As  a  member  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  composed  of  the 
"lost    excellent  and    choicest  musicians  and  singers  of  the 

Enploni,  be  accompanied  Philip  ir.,  still  a  youth,  on  his  first 
lit  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
If  from  general  considerations  we  come  down  to  individual 
laracter,   we   shall    discover   the    same   violent    contrasts   of 
brightest  light  and  profoundest  shadow,  uf  wide  sympathies  and 
^intellectual  limitations.     Take  Philip  II.  himself.     If  common- 
^klace,  narrow>minded,  routinier,  and  a  bigot,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
^^t  that  in  the  main  he  was  a  good,  conscientious,  and  sincerely 
earnest   man.     Arch-bigot   as   he  was,  he  shows   glimmerings 
of  perceptions  and  views  altogether  surprising  to  those  incapable 
of  entering  into  all  the  complexities  and  strange  twistings  of 
Uut  cosmos — a  human  character.     He,  too,  is  the  most  striking 
uomaly  of  the  age.     A  magnificent  patron  of  art  and  music, — 
of  both  a  more  than  merely  intelligent  critic,  capable  of  con- 
Wiving  and  executing  a  grandiose  design  like  the  Kscorial, — he 
Gtouincly  loved  and  appreciated,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  his 
flold,  passionless   temperament    was    capable    of,    the  world- 
Rnowned  canvases   he    spared  neither  money  nor  pains  to 
■cqntre.     He  it  was  who  gathered  together  the  nucleus  of  that 
pfiwy  now  oik;  of  the  most  famous,  if  not  the  most  famous,  of 
Kurope.     He  allowed  Titian  a  yearly  pension  of  two  hundred 
dacats.    To  Luqueto  or  Lucas  Cangiasi  he  gave  twelve  thousand 
ducats  iot  paintint;  the  cupola  of  the  high  altar  and  the  roof  of 
the   Escorial.'     Philip's  afVection  for  music  was  no   less  keen. 
Under  his  aus{Mces  the  works  of  Palestrina  were  mainly  printed 
and  published,  and  the  grateful  musician  dedicated  to  his  royal 

'  ll  Sky  be  tknibtcd,  howcnr,  wlicihci  vvtn  \hit  uiinct'ly  mm  compciuaicd  ibf 
*K  krtiil  (iM  Ihc  loai  of  Ml  Ufe— caiunl,  it  l^  taiil,  liy  Ih*  itraintd  aacl  uaiwninl 
llnid*  be  tra*  fMCtd  to  paist  in. 
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patron  two  volumtrs  nf  hi<i  most  ramous  masses.    On  the  deal 
of  I>on  Diego  de  Mctidojia,  his   ambassador   at   the  Court 
Rome  and  Venice,  he  bought  his  library — the  most  famous  ' 
bctonRinf;  to  any  private  person  in  Europe — to  form  that  of  1 
Escorial.     He  even  obtained  one  hundred  and  thirty  voluE 
prohibited   by  the  Inquisition  to  place  on  its  shelves,  bcsic 
taking   itn  active   part   in  Arias  Montano's  impression  of 
Prtl>'glot  Bible.     The  crime   for  which  Philip  must  answer 
posterity  does   not   spring   from  any   inherent   cruelty    of 
nature,  from  diabolical  malice,  but  rather  that  he  placed  himi 
under  the  scourge  and  boiids  of  the  Inquisition  as  completely  i 
be  did  his  nation.     Not  to  his  confessors,  not  to  himself,  may 
attributed  those  fearful  stains  on  his  reign  and  character  still : 
hotly  debated  on  by  historians. 

Let  us  rather  find  in  the  irresistible,  imperative  demands  i 
an  uncxpcct(.-d  current  of  events  the  secret  of  the  Inquisition,  i 
Philip's   errors  and   the  errors  of  the  nation.     The   reigns 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  been  ceaselessly  occupied  in 
extermination  of  the  Moor  ;  the  reigns  of  Charles  v.  and  his 
were   almost   equally    directed   to    exterminate   the   Christ 
population  of  Spain.     The  Caesar  had  crushed  nut  tlie  stt 
and   manly    independence   of  the   race    at   Villalar;    he 
completely  subordinated  and  broken  the  power  of  that  nobililj 
who  had  in  the  past  maintained  their  right  to  abandon 
monarch  if  he  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  just  prerogative  i 
attempted  to  infringe  the  liberty  of  the  subject  (themselves 
subject) ; — all  this  he  had  done,  when  up  springs  an  Augustinii 
friar  who,  with  a  few  bold  words,  makes  the  whole  structure  i 
Catholic  Christendom  totter   to   its   foundations.'      He   befo 
whom   all    Europe  quailed   had   found  his   advcrsar>'   at 
These  two  men,  father  and  son,  stood  up  in  the  face  of  Eur 
to  arrest  the  march  of  thought :  paladins  lighting  in  a  hopcic 
cause — a  Quixotic  and  useless  struggle  again.st  time  and 
inevitable.     For   .1  moment   they  nourished   the  belief  that, 
baffled  and    worsted    in    their  contest   with    Protestantism 
Germany    and    Flanders,    they    had    freed    Spain    from     tl 
contagion,    liut  at  what  a  price  !     Blood  was  poured  out  lili 
water.    The  Inquisition  faithfully  fulfitled  her  mission  in 
squares  of  Valladolid ;  the  Duke    of  Alba  his  in   Flandcr 
Spain  roused  herself  to  a  prodit;ious  and  desperate  elTort,  but  ie 
it  her  strength  went  out  never  to  return  ;  and  above  the  ruin 

'  Allhnui'h  the  Wittcnbcri'  Ihciti  were  publiihni   before  (he  cxcculioii  at  I 
Comnneto*,  there   were  tiill   hopn  uaiil   ttie  Council  of  Ticnt,   Ihal   (he  nil 
telwtca  Calhokidim  and    rfoinuunimi    might    be  lui[]|[ed   ovc(   ukI   n 
vivtuJi  Miind  au 
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uniler  which  lay  buried  her  valour,  liberties,  and  prosperity,  losc 
tl»<  monstrous  cataralquc  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 
^m        For  a  moment  at  least,  under  the  auspices  of  a  bigot  and 
^khc  thumb-screw  of  the  In^juisitor,  the  Catholic  Faith  rallied 
InlD  a  purer  and   more   brilliant   flame  than  she  had   known 
for  many   centuries,  or   was   dcstine<l    to    know   a^ain.     The 
religious   a>nsci«ncc  of  tlic    age   had   never   been   more  pro- 
foundly   stirred.     From    every    religious    corporation    in    the 
oauMry  the  war-cry  went  forth  that  was  meant  to  give  the 
eanntcr-blast  to  Protestantism.     Spain  it  was  that  forced  the 
pope  to  hold  the  Council  of  Trent ;  Spanish  prelates  and  friars 
loa  in  that  assembly  insisted  on  the  reform  of  the  religious 
Oidcrs  and   the   clergy.     Nc\-er  had   the  faithful    been   more 
Mgnifioently  muniftcent;  never  have  the  ecclesiastical  annals 
tf  %«ln  been  rendered  illustrious  by  a  larger  number  of  great 
*nd  good   men— men   of  pure  and  unblemished  life,  of  noble 
■nd  etrnest  aspirations. 

Sew    Orders   were    founded    every   day;    many  of  them 

fiBmog  positive  and  material  advantages  to  the  social  needs 

cf  the  period.     Thus   the    Hospitallers  of  San  Juan  dc  Dios 

■Be  dedicated  to  the  assistance  of  the  sick,  especially  those 

alilictcd  with  venereal  diseases;  the  Escudas  Fias  of  San  Jose 

(fcCalaunz  to  the  eilucation  of  poor  children.    The  practical 

'  food  that  accrued  from  the  introduction  of  the  fiasilians  and 

Ue  regular  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Caracciolo  is  not  so  evident, 

Santa  Teresa  and  her  friars  were  also  engaged  in  the  struggle 

lo  maintain  the  unity  of  Catholic  Christendom,  and  it  is  the 

object  of  this  work  to  show  how   nobly  they   maintained    it. 

The   brightness  of  the   flame   was,   alasl   deceptive;   it   soon 

dickered   and   went   out.     UnderT>ealh,   the    slow   poison   was 

already  subtly  working  that  was  at  no  distant  date  to  paralyse 

the  cnergic*  of  the  country  which  had  ruled  the  fate  of  Europe^ 

And  eondemn   her  to  centuries  of  inanition   and   stagnation. 

The  vigour  of  the  human  intellect  can  neither  be  arrested  nor 

nrprc^iscd  with   impunity.     The   interests   of  a   nation   cannot 

be    immolated,  its   conscience    forcibly    compressed,  without 

exacting  a   terrible    vengeance.     The    curses    of    those  dead 

people,  burned  to  death  or  tortured   by  the  Inquisition  for  a 

ve^al  difference  of  opinion,  alighted  on  the  sons  of  the  fathers 

lo  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  til.  the  valiant  race,  noted  abo%'c  all 
otbcrs  fur  iu  manly  and  sttalwart  cpialitiec  and  unqitenchable 
spirit  of  frvcdom,  had  sunk  into  one  of  sombre  and  soured 
fanatics. 

Tbc  effects  of  the  repressive  measures  then  taken,  than 
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which  none  were  ever  imagined  more  stultifying  to  the  nationa 
inu'lligencc,  endure  to  this  day.  The  gigantic  shadow  of  th< 
Inquisition  loomed  menacing  and  terrible  over  every  pcrplcxct 
conscience  in  the  country.  The  only  safeguard  from  hcTcs> 
was  ignorance.  It  was  better  to  be  ignorant  than  to  be  burnt 
The  stringent  embargo  ]]lnced  by  the  Inquisitors  in  theii 
exquisite  prudence  on  any  book  in  the  vulgar  tongue  that 
dared  to  treat  of  tlie  mysteries  of  faith,  extended  to  every 
other  class  of  literature.  Never  has  the  doctrine  of  those  pious 
bigots  who  would  save  the  soul  at  the  expense  of  the  body 
had  a  fiercer  moral  I 

They  alone  (the  pious  bigots  aforesaid)  can  contend  tha 
the  Inquisition  was  the  most  benevolent  and  fatherly  a 
institutions,  and  that  a  dilTerence  of  opinion  condoned  for 
manacled  limbs  and  burnt  bodies  that  would  otherwise  have 
rotted  to  dust  in  peace.  What,  however,  humanity  shall  never 
pardon  her  is  that,  from  whatever  motive,  she  laid  her  iron, 
hand  on  the  national  intellect  and  crippled  it  for  centuries; 
that  she  sucl<cd  out  all  the  buoyancy  and  healthy  energies 
a  race  formerly  so  great  and  noble. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  Spanish  theologian  carefully 
all   the   fathers   and   ecclesiastical   doctors   anterior   to    1515 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  A 
the    Arab    and    Jewish   philosophers,    Maimonides,   Avem 
Avempace,  Tofail ;    the  philosophers   of  the  Renaissance  an' 
Raimundo  LluU.     I  would    merely   suggest,  however,  that 
like  manner  a  thousand  erudite  treatises  were  at  the  dis]x>sa! 
of  the  ordinary  Englishman  in   Elizabeth's  reign:  but  did  ht 
take  his  daily  recreation  in  reading  them? 

I  will  not  deny,  for  to  my  mind  it  is  abundantly  proved) 
that  Spain  was  ahead  of  Europe  in  philosophical  thought — 
that  she  first  gave  to  the  world  those  marvellous  germs  that 
Descartes  perfected  and  the  English  Bacon  elaborated.  1 
will  not  deny  that  she  was  great, — incomparably  great  in  art 
and  literature;  in  independence  and  rt>bustncss  of  individual 
character, ^ — but  1  would  insist  on  the  fact  that  these  brilliant 
manifestations  did  not  extend  to  the  va^t  body  of  the  nation. 
The  books  I  have  spoken  of  were  written  for  the  most  part  in 
a  so-called  learned  tongue;  or  tlieir  contents  were  of  so  at> 
strusc  and  philosophical  a  character  as  to  make  them  "  caviare 
to  the  general."  It  mattered  little  except  to  a  few  schoolmen 
— their  brains  addled  with  finc<spun  sophisms  on  the  Summa 
of  Saint  Thomas,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  of  that  day, 
"lessons  of  vain  sophistry,  that  he  who  knows  them  Icams 
nothing  from,  nor  does  he  who  knows  them  not,  lose  anything 
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b^'  hti  ignorance" — whether   these   books  were  placed  on  the 

Index  or  not.     The  Kin[)eror  himself  meekly  bowed  the  head 

to  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition  that  not  only  withdrew  many 

\mx>V»  that  hitherto  had  been  cireulated  freely  amongst  the 

Lpcopte,  but   prevented   the   issue   of  others.     During  the  hist 

[yor  of  his  life  he  humbly  pleaded   to  be  allowed  to  read  a 

I  French  translation  of  the  Bible.     A  superb  copy  that  belonged 

'  to  one  of  his  attendants,  Van  Male,  was  ruthlessly  consigned 

to  the  flames.    And,  Heaven    knows!    there  was  but  little 

oxngh   education    that    it    should     have    been   discouraf:^. 

Vtlat  there   was   of  it   was  practically   monopolised   by   the 

,  docy.    In    Andalucia,   for    instance — notably   in    Cordoba — 

[IftAiictlon  was  »o  scarce  and   rare,  that  the  youth  of  the 

[iMm,  Htbmerged  in  vice  and  idleness,  presented  no  Mnall 

'  ^a  to  the  public  peace.    The  profound  ignorance  of  the 

I  on]  population  of  Spain  is  almost  incredible  to  one  who  has 

I  Kt  penetrated  deeply  into  the  period   and  into  the  country 

jHeof  to-day.    The  villages  and  hamlets,  by  reason  of  their 

jionutencss  and  the  difficulty  of  communication  rarely  visited, 

[•we  altogether  deprived  of  even  the  most  rudimentary  notions 

d'the  faith  which  was  being  kept  alive  hy  au/ns  dt  fi  WL  home 

and  wholesale  massacres  abroad.    There  were  whole  town- 

ihms  that  had   never   so   much  a.t   heard   the  name  of  God. 

'Tncy  lived."  says  a  contemporary  Spaniard,  "like  the  Arabs 

of  tlic  de.<ien."     I    have   indeed   been   sometimes   inclined   to 

the  stalwart  independence  of  the  Spanish  peasant — 

-■ndcncc   so   marked  as  to   single   him   out   as  of  a 

tmt  race  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  steeped,  the 

■-  m  vulgarity,  the  other  in  the  vices  and  effetencss  of  a 

fupcrlicial    civilisation — to    this    very    reason.     Sometimes    a 

■Intited  priest,  as  in  the  case  of  Master  Daxa  of  Avjia,  girding 

up  bis  cassock,  trudged    into   the   wild    plains  or   mountain 

buncnes  to  baptize,  and  teach    the    Catechism ;    but  such 

ainples  were  rare;    Fancy  then    the    lurid    flames  of  the 

Inquisition  against  such  a  background  I 

Biit  as  c\-ery  age  has  its  Galileo,  its  Giordano  Druno,  so 
^  old  independent  spirit  showed  itself  even  amongst  the 
5^ii>cn  and  the  friars;  and  they  who  gave  expression  to 
■I  »crc  the  greatest  of  the  respective  Orders  they  belonged 
l^Md  have  flung  upon  them  the  Ereatr>es»  of  their  individual 
fifc.  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  and  Malon  de  Chaide,  both 
Alftnttntans,  elected  thcniscK-es  the  champions  of  the  righu 
•d  Etbertieji  of  the  Spanish  tongue — that  tongue  which,  owing 
to  the  Imjui^ition,  was  fast  becoming  obsolete  as  a  literary 
[•ofluro.     In  words  of  ringing  eloquence.  Fray  Lub  de  Lcoo 
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vindicated  it  from  the  stigma  of  bring  unfit  and  unworthy  fa 
the  conveyance  of  religious  thought ;  and  Malon  de  Chaid 
expressed  the  patnoiJc  hope,  which  he  himself  converted  inU 
a  reality  by  his  Magttaiena.  composed  by  him  in  the  vulga 
tongue,  that  "  a  language  so  rich  and  sonorous  as  the  Spanis 
should  {«oon  be  dispersed  as  widely  as  the  banners  of  Spaic 
which  stretched  from  one  pole  to  ihc  other ;  and  that  th 
glory  of  the  nations  should  quail  before  that  of  Spain  c\'en  oi 
this  point  as  they  had  quailed  before  her  arms." 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief — obeying  the  same  scntimcn 
that  drove  our  ancestors  to  seek,  in  the  mystic  tranquillity  c 
the  cloister,  balm  and  consolation  for  their  troubled  conscicnd 
— that,  sickened  by  violence  and  repression,  I  turn  to  th( 
monasteries.  Herein  is  rest  and  peace,  and  here  alone  did  lift 
find  its  highest  and  noblest  expression.  Religion  was  then 
mere  abstraction,  no  mere  metaphysical  juggling  with 
but  moulded  and  controlled  every  manifestation,  every  d< 
ment,  of  energy  and  thought.  No  relegation  of  it  to  a  second: 
place  as  is  the  case  to-day.  It  was  a  profound  national  sen 
ment  The  principal  watchwords  of  the  Armada  laid  down  f( 
each  day  in  the  week  were  Jesus,  The  Holy  Ghost,  The  Hoi; 
Trinity,  and  Our  Lady.  To  these  minds  profoundly  positi 
their  God  was  a  concrete  and  t.tngible  reality;  not  an  eman 
tion,  a  dimly -conceived  power  lost  in  the  regions  of  space,  as 
has  become  to  the  N  co-Christians  of  this  century.  A  cloi 
slight  and  filmy,  that  might  be  riven  asunder  any  moment,  nloi 
separated  him  from  the  vision  of  men.  In  every  extraordin 
c%-cnt  his  finger  was  distinctly  visible.  The  popular  con 
was  full  of  a  dishevelled  tangle  of  fantastic  beliefs:  som 
tender  and  dreamy  as  a  ray  of  moonshine,  at  others  h 
wiUi  all  the  gloomy  terrors  of  hell.  Loyola,  like  a 
cktvalur,  hangs  up  his  sword  and  lance  before  Our  Lady 
Montserratc.  She  it  is  who  forms  the  one  spot  of  benign, 
beauty  in  their  lives — this  type  of  womanhood  so  .sweet,  so  £lti 
so  powerful.  As  the  worshipper  kneels  before  some  life-»: 
figure  of  Christ,  fraught  with  that  strange  appearance  of  lift 
that  the  fingers  of  the  mediit-val  sculptor  of  Spain  alone  seei 
to  have  possessed  the  powerof  transmitting,  the  divine  lips 
and  give  vent  to  words  of  warning  or  of  ineffable  sweetness 
consolation.  The  devil  apj>cars  in  bodily  shape  to  torment  an 
lure  souls  to  their  destruction  :  not  the  emasculated  phantom 
evil  evolvetl  by  modern  conscience ;  nor  the  sombre,  melan 
angel  of  Milton,  ruined  by  the  very  sublimity  of  pride;  stillj 
the  sardonic  courticr-dcvil  of  Faust;  but  a  hairy  monster  wi 
claws  and  forked  tongue  and  (to  a  Spaniard)  with  the  suspicioi 
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of  a  turban  over  his  homjt,  hit  jabbering  mouth  vomiting  Aames, 
and  hit  eyes  bluing  like  coals  of  fire. 

The  lolJier's  armour  conccaletl  the  asceticism  of  the  monk ; 
the  authority  and  dominion  that  animated  and  ruled  the  com - 
■UMkn  and  armies  of  Spain  tvcre  as  often  as  not  concealed 
under  the  folds  of  the  habit  of  a  monk.  There  was  no  tranitition 
Inwtcn  the  battlefield  and  th<.-  cloister.  In  the  heat  and  dust 
fl(the  fray  there  is  neither  time  nor  room  for  thought;  but 
*hea  the  lance  was  hun^  upon  the  wall,  and  his  armour  began 
to  get  nisty,  the  soldier's  mind,  recoiling  on  itself,  shrinking 
buic  appalled  before  the  problems  of  the  future,  seeks  a  refuge 
bwD  the  despair  and  hopelessness  of  the  present  in  asceticism 
md  the  monastery. 

ItishanJ  to  figure  to  oneself  the  holocaust  of  human  lives 

I  nd  hopes  and  ambitions  represented  by  one  of  thae  dim  old 

ionvcnts,   lost   in   the   far-away   recesses  of   Castillc   and    La 

lUiflcha.     All   life  was  tinctured  with   the  same  spirit.     The 

Iflcirtcnoe  of  the  great  nobles  in  their  vast  palaces,  regulated  by 

|a  were  ceremonial,  was  in  itself  almost  monastic    The  spirit 

\0m  toipellcd  the  Carsar  himself  to  die  in  the  lovely  solitudes  of 

rVntcand  his  son' to  S)>ei>d  the  latter  ye.irs  of  his  life  a  frigid 

Lndioc  in  the  great  pile  of  the  Kscon'al,  was  that  of  the  entire 

IWioa.    Take  Teresa's  own  family  alone.     Her  father  died  in 

^  odour  of  sanctity:  towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  visits  to 

r  in  the  Convent  of  the  ErKarnacion  became  shorter  and  less 

'ficqucnt,  owing  to  the  increasing  claims  of  prayer  and  con- 

karplation  on  his  time.     Two  of  her  uncles  became  friars — one 

tonrds  the  end  of  his  life.     Her  brother  Lorenzo,  returning 

richand  successful  from  hi-,  trea-turership  of  Quito  to  his  native 

tD«B,  b  haunted  by  the  desire  to  leave  a  world  which  in  spite 

of  kit  riches  he  had  found  so  empty,  and  spend  the  remainder 

of  hn  days  in  the  shadow  of  the  cloister.     His  life,  such  as  it  is 

in  the  world,  is  that  of  an  ascetic:  he  wears  a  hair  shirt  next 

hutlua     Helped  and  sustained  by  his  sister's  guiding  hand, 

OBtrollcd   by  her  strong  good  sense  and  recognition  of  the 

I^fiica]  claims  of  the  body,  he  climbs  the  mystic  steps  of 

Ifonasticism  was  not  then  the  anachronism  it  has  since 
kBCMoc.  U  was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  outburst  of 
"titty;  nay,  the  highest  and  most  beneficent  model  of  it.  It 
^■t  alive  the  brotherhood  of  men ;  it  interjiosed  a  constant 
wria  between  the  oppression  of  the  monarch  and  the  nobles 
M  (Ik  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other.    If  they  owned  an 

'  tWSp  n.  WM  b«ir4  in  <hc  habit  of  ■  Fraodiau)  friat ;   ■  ooauDOQ  wooden 
CnsUolKMIKlMaCMGlt  wilh  B  llil  of  tope. 
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altogether  disproportionate  share  of  power  and  wealth 
wielded  the  power  wisely  and  well ;  the  wealth  was  gcncrout 
distributed. 

There  is  no  recorded  Instance  of  the  great  religious  corpoi 
tions,  the  clergy  and  the  rnonasteries,  having  ever  been  accits 
of  aggression  on,  or  exaction  from,  the  vassals  who  fanned  thi 
vast  possessions.     In  this  one  respect  at  le;uit,  ^nd  let  us 
ever  honour  them  for  it,  they  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
in  Teresa's  time  we  note  the  first  appearance  of  that  iconocl 
movement,  so  forcibly  brought  to  a  head  by  the  State  thi 
centuries  later,  we  must  not  foi^ct  that  it  was  entirely  uncc 
nected    with   any   question   of  morals  or  manners;    that  t 
movement  was  not  a  popular  one ;  that  it  was  entirely  contn 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  monasteries  were  : 
unmixed  blessing.     The  "desamorliiacion"  of  the  convents 
Spain  as  well  as  the  similar  movement  in  Henry  viii.'s  time 
£ngland  arose  entirely  from  the  middle  classes,  and  in  b( 
eases  were  mainly  fostered  by  those  who  hoped  to.  and  in  ma 
cases   actually   did,  enrich    themselves   with    their   spoils. 
Charles  v.  and  Philip  took  advantage  of  a  pontifical  Brief  to  ( 
the  donations  made  by  their  predecessors  to  the  churches  a 
monasteries,  it  was  a  step  forced  on  them  by  hard  neccssit^ 
tile  bankruptcy  of  the  countr>',  and  (as  they  saidj  to  make  «| 
in  the  interests  of  agitate*!  Christendom.     Even  so,  the  Bci 
dictlnes  and  the  Beniardines  valued  the  untold  riches  of 
sacristies  at  far  more  than  the  interests  of  Christendom, 
before    their    stout   resistance    Charles   was   forced   to  d 
Nevertheless,  both  father  and  son  left  the  remonstrances  of 
Cortes,  that  some  measure  should  be  placed  to  the  acquiring 
landed  property  by  the  clergy'  and  religious  orders,  unheedf. 
Charles  answered  ihcm  not  at  all — as  was  his  wont ;  from  Phifl 
(he  having  previously  strengthened  his  conscience  by  the  advif 
of  capable  theologians  such  as  Cano)  they  drew  the  lacoil 
reply:    "To    this    I    say   it   is   not   expedient   to   make 
change." 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  Ch.arles  v.'s  reign  quite 
thirds  of  the  lands  of  Spain  were  owned  by  the  monks 
clergy.  They  had  acquired,  and  were  still  acquiring,  immi 
tracts  of  territory.  The  monks  of  the  great  Estrein 
monastery  of  Guadalupe,  for  instance,  could  journey  to  t£ 
frontiers  of  I'ortugal  without  stepping  beyond  the  limits  of  tM 
vast  domains.  I 

Some  idea  may  be   formed  of  the  power  and  riches  sa 
ixjsscsscd  by  the  great  monasteries,  and  the  splendour  of  "' 
ceremonial— i  say  stili,  because  the  reigns  of  Charles  v 
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11^  paratloxical  ax  it  ni»y  api>car,  inaugurated  a  new  era 
[htbe  monastic  life  no  longer  that  of  their  predecessors — from 
iOrlebRitcd  Convent  of  l.a&  Huclgas  of  Kurgai.     i  take  an 
lottremc  but  by  no  means  an  unusual  or  unparalleled  inslance 
ptiteisporal  and  spiritual  power. 

Accompany  me  then  in  ima|;ination  to  the  mouldering  pile 

tihicii  lies  amidst  ihc  water-meadows,  but  a  stone's  throw  from 

[Bargos.     In  its  dreamlike  silence,  amongst  its  ruined  tombs  and 

tdniag  courts,  let  us  reconstruct  this  decayed  life  of  an  earlier 

life,  as  it  was  even  in  Teresa's  time.    Let  it  once  more  rise 

[b^m  our  eyes — solid,  beautiful,  homc^eneous — as  we  retrace 

[Acluiki,  so  slight,  so  firm,  and  so  continuous,  which  bind  our 

ttfe  to  that  of  our  forefathers.     Once  more  through  the  silent 

Idoiners  flow  the  current  and  multiple  forces  of  human  life:  the 

[tniling  of  nuns'  habits  as  they  sweep  through  the  rich  corridors. 

jMai-at-arms  and  dependants  fill  the  outside  courts  with  anima- 

Itbnand  hfc  ;  the  poor  throng  round  the  gates,  waiting  for  their 

[cttnjng  dole  :  as  evening  steals  over  Burgos,  and  the  last  gleam 

[tiftbe  setting  sun    fluslies   its   lace-work   spire,   pilgrims   and 

Ibntllers  find  food  and  shelter  for  the  night  tn  its  hospitable 

||Wt-house.      For    there    Li    no    prouder    and    more    stately 

lOKautery  in  all  Spain  than  this.     The  nuns  arc  all  daughters 

|itfl^  nobility,  each  is  scT\'cd  by  her  own  waiting-woman.     The 

ctual  Abbess  of  Las  Huclgas  exercises  civil  and  criminal 

diction  over  sixty  towns  and  villages.     No  one  from  the 

[  downwards  can  muster  or  bring  into  the  field  so  many 

■Mis.     Ilcr  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  supreme,  exclusive,  almost 

[t)iKOpal,  nuiiius  diotctsis.    She  can  convoke  synods  and  make 

jtjsodical  constitutions  and    laws,  binding  not  only  on  her 

[ttdesiastical  but  her  secular  subjects.    The  abbesses  of  scvett- 

Ftan  n/liliated  convents  attend  the  great  and  solemn  chapter 

hdd  cwry  year  on  Sl  Martin's  Day.  directly  after  the  singing 

oli'ttme  in  Santa  Maria  dc  las  Huclgas.     On  IhoM  occasions 

""Itei  the  Abbess  of  Las  Huclgas  goes  forth  in  solemn  state  to 

•■iit  al  the  election  of  an  abbess  in  the  convents  subject  to  her 

'BIharit>-,  sarrounded  by  nuns  and  servants,  her  journey  is  Utile 

ki»  than  a  royal  i>rogress.    The  new  abbess  is  required  to  come 

tBStnta  Maria  de  las  Huclgas,  to  make  her  solemn  oath  of 

*Wence. 

Thniugh  this  closetl  door,  open  only  to  the  feet  of  kings. 
U»  passed  into  the  church  a  strange  phantom  procession  of 
•■{}  and  queens,  filling  the  nave  with  the  clang  of  armour, 
ih  fveqiing  of  brocaded  robes  over  the  pavement.  How 
lit  bells  clashed  out  in  the  tower  abrnc  in  peals  of  deafening 
nitb  and   triumph  as  through  serried  lines  of  prelates  and 
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"  ricos  hombres "  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  "Lss  Huelgag 
Before  Its  sitar,  to-day  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendour  an 
bathed  in  a  penumbra  of  sadness,  have  they  kndt  for  knight 
hood  and  coronation;  here  on  the  eve  of  knighthood  hav) 
they  watched  their  armour  gleaming  on  the  altar  through  thj 
long  hours  of  the  night;  here  the  miraculous  figure  a 
Santiago  raised  his  arm  and  dubbed  San  Fernando  knight 
and  here,  through  these  same  gates,  met  by  the  bent  ani 
shadouy  figures  of  weeping  nuns,  lying  on  cloth  of  gold  ao* 
covered  with  royul  mantles  and  innignia,  have  they  rctumei 
for  the  last  time  —  these  kings  and  foumlers  —  to  lay  tbei 
bones  in  the  shrine  they  had  enriched  and  beautified  in  lifci 
As  one  reads  the  long  list  of  heritages,  towns,  vill^e^ 
forests,    vineyards,    olivc>'ard3,     grazing     grounds,    soven^^ 

Civil^ies,  rights  and  immunities  conferred  on  the  Abbey  O 
IS  Huelgas  by  Alfonso  Vlll.,  one  turns  sadly  to  surve* 
the  relics  of  this  unlimited  power,  this  abbatial  grandeut 
Powerless  were  the  last  words  of  the  founder  to  avert  doc^ 
ind  ruin,  the  spoliatiuns  of  his  successors,  the  march  of  tiin< 
These  last  comminatory  words  run  thus:  "And  if  any  oi» 
of  our  blood  or  otherwise,  shall  dare  to  break  or  diminish  it 
anything  this  our  letter  of  donation  and  privilege,  let  hin 
bring  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  God  Almighty,  and  bi 
condemned  with  Judas  the  traitor  to  infernal  pains;  an< 
besides  this  " — mark  the  "  besides  this  " — "  he  shall  forfeit  to  tht 
king  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  restore  doublcfold  to  tbt 
Monastery  the  harm  he  shall  have  done.  And  I,  Alfonsoi 
reigning  in  Castille  and  Toledo,  confirm  and  authorise  thil 
letter,  which  I  ordered  to  be  made,  with  my  own  hand."  i 
Powerless  indeed  the  seal  of  a  dead  man's  hand  I  Foci 
centuries  the  abbesses  of  Las  Huelgas  preserved  their  privileges* 
and  immunities  unshorn.  With  the  advent  of  the  house  ot 
Austria  commenced  a  new  era.  Las  Muelgas  had  had  its 
day.  New  institutions  took  the  place  of  the  proud  old 
monasteries,  whose  »Talth  and  jxm'er  rivalled  or  surpassed 
the  King's,  Charles  v.  ransacked  its  magnificent  treasury. 
Its  priceless  chalices  and  ornaments,  the  gifts  of  kings,  wcfB 
put  into  the  smclting-pot  to  provide  the  sinews  of  hi| 
exhausting  wars ;  some  of  its  towns  were  sold.  The  decree! 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  directed  a  still  severer  blow  to  its  un- 
limited authority  and  abbatial  prerogatives:  the  perpetual 
abbess,  who  had  wielded  a  mitred  sceptre  second  only  to  the 
King's,  was  done  away  with  in  favour  of  one  elected  Iricnnially, 
The  nuns,  who  until  then,  not  only  of  Lus  Huelgas  but 
of  every    other    order,    had    enjoyed    a    certain    amount. 
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(reedom,  and  within  certain  rertrictions  could  come  and  go  aa 
ttiey  liked,  were  strictly  confined  to  the  convent  cloister. 
But  still,  in  spite  or  the  .sources  of  iia  power  being  thus 
•Icrmined.  it  conserved  much  of  its  ancient  splendour. 
In  nuns  were  chosen  from  the  noblest  families  of  Spain. 
A  township  of  labourers  and  dependants  clustered  around 
He  gray  building  of  the  monastery.  The  church,  to^ay 
■o»d  and  ftilent,  was  full  of  the  countless  and  indefinable 
indiottions  of  habitation  and  life :  hushed  footsteps  died 
my  in  distant  aisles;  figures  knelt  before  the  shrine-i;  from 
(he  iljm  altars  requiem  masses  ascended  day  and  night  for 
the  KHils  of  the  kings  and  queens  who  slept  before  them. 
T»tnty-onc  chaplains  celebrated  the  services — no  less  solemn 
Bi  stately  than  those  of  a  cathedral.  If  not  the  substance. 
Lu  Kuelgas  still  conser^'ed  the  shadow  of  its  ancient  preroga- 
its  and  wealth.  And  now  I  the  bell  from  the  stork-haunted 
to«r  calls  together  a  few  poor  old  nuns,  whose  quavering  voices 
liBf  brokenly  through  the  vastness  of  the  shadowy  choir.  They 
wnder  in  terror  if  it  will  be  granted  to  them  to  end  their  days 
in  the  tranquil  asylum  of  their  youth, — whilst  over  the  aisIesL, 
lie  tomb  of  life  and  hope — so  deep  the  spirit  of  decay  and  deso- 
•uion — a  tattered  banner  recalls  Castille's  most  splendid  victory 
Wer  the  Mussulman  host  at  Las  Navas. 

Against  the  gloomy  background  I  have  depicted,  lit  up  by 
ihciurid  Ramcs  of  the  Inquisition, — the  virtues  and  learning  of 
aae  few  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  clergy  the  one  pleasing 
Md  refreshing  feature. — there  were  only  two  means  of  escape 
pxsbic  for  the  force  and  concentrated  energy  of  the  Spanish 
teeter.  In  the  former  century  it  had  found  an  efficient 
owlet  in  the  long  and  fluctuating  struggles  with  the  Moors, 
txfcd  only  with  their  expulsion  from  their  last  stronghold  in 
Spin.  Henceforth  it  was  inexorably  doomed,  either  to  blossom 
Whinto  the  most  exaggerated  fanaticism  or  to  sink  into  utter 
Iwfcwgy.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation  found  a  refuge  in 
■pORnce  and  superstition ;  religious  imi>ostors  swarmed  and 
pined  ready  credence.  Minds  of  a  finer  fibre  were  led  to 
"cli  safety  in  an  inner  world  where  the  sounds  of  life  grew 
<'■*  and  faded  away ;  where  the  actual  world  around  them 
**h  its  torturing  realities  could  not  enter.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
ho",  when  positive  doj;ma  was  hL-dged  about  with  such  danger, 
f^*n  unguarded  phrase  or  the  sliKhlcst  want  of  cleamcss  in 
*^  exposition  exposed  a  man  (o  imprisonment  and  the  stake 
lUfa  io  ibc  case  of  Carraiira,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  had 
Bp^tiwbe  proved  his  orthodoxy  by  a  long  life  spent  in  the 
l^nfcpation  of  heresy),  a  tendency  was  evolved  towards  what 
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may  be  called  the  emotional  part  of  rcliEion.  that  part  of 
farthest  rt-movcd  from  dogma — the  testimony  and  the  aspii 
tions  of  the  individual  conscience. 

The  grwit  religious  revolution  in  northern  Euroi^e,  tin 
revival  of  philosophy  in  Italy,  may  be  said  to  have  had  ihei: 
counterpart  in  Spain  in  the  simultaneous  development  of  i 
group  of  mystics,  who  gave  original  and  forcible  cxprc«Joi 
to  a  doctrine  which,  anterior  to  Christianity,  has  never  ceased 
to  reassert  itself  at  varying  intervals  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  The  German  mysticism  of  the  fourteenth  ccntuiy, 
the  Spanish  mysticism  of  the  sixteenth,  was  only  the  resu 
rcction  in  the  human  conscience  of  a  doctrine  coeval  with 
thought  itself.  It  is  the  nihilism  of  the  Duddhi.«ts  ;  the  quietism 
of  the  Gnostics;  the  illumination  of  the  Neoplatonists.  It  is 
the  eternal  war  of  idealism  as  against  the  positivism  of  exist- 
ence; a  bold  attempt  to  pierce  the  envelope  of  matter,  whidi 
the  mystics  join  hands  with  the  philosophers  in  dcclarinji  a 
shadow,  a  fipment,  a  dream,  whereas  the  only  truth,  the  onliT 
reality,  lies  in  that  which  wc  can  nrnthcr  touch,  nor  sec.  noT 
hear — in  what  remains  an  eternal  and  impenetrable  mystcr)-; 
— the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  conscience,  chained  to  the 
primordial  idea,  governing  an  assemblage  of  fallacious  appear- 
ances. The  idea  which  precedes  dc^ma.  which  remains  long 
after  the  dogma  of  a  sect  shall  serve  for  any  other  purpose 
than  an  extinct  historical  curiosity,  is  the  same  for  mystics  o( 
all  ages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dogma  of  their  several  creeds 
shrinks  into  utter  insignificance,  and  is  only  useful  as  a  means 
of  classification.  In  this  light  the  question,  still  so  eagerly  diS' 
cussed  by  critics  with  such  varyinn  results,  sinks  altogether  inttf 
a  secondary  place.  Whether  or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  Spanish 
mysticism  was  influenced  by  the  German,  is  an  inquiry  thai 
presents  but  little  interest  from  the  moment  we  view  them  boti 
as  merely  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  force.  Si 
that  force  is  the  same  for  mystics  of  all  nations  and  all  ageSj 
the  difference  is  merely  formal  and  superficial.  The  peculiar 
features  of  Spanish  mysticism  had  their  origin  in  the  special 
conditions  to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  to  the  character  an' 
tendencies  of  the  race,  rather  than  any  difference  in 
fundamental  idea  underlying  it.  These  features  I  shall  n 
endeavour  briefly  to  indicate. 

In    Teresa's    case,  for    instance,  her  fervent    genius    ai 
enthusiastic  and  passionate  temperament  chafed  at  the  liml 
of  a  narrow  dogma  which  her  mind  far  outstripped,  whiUi  t' 
eminently  practical   part  of  her   nature   made   her  view   wit 
extreme  impatience  the  routine  and  observance  of  a  cloist 
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iHle  already  in  full  decadence,  and  devoid  of  all  transcendental 

llKuii^.     She  may  or  may  not  have  read  Eckart,  Taulcr,  Suso, 

iKuysbroech,  translations  of  whose  woiks  were  freely  circulated 

Itlrougbout  Spain  in  the  b^inning  of  the  century  until  the  eulof^'es 

Ibetowed  upon  them  by  Luther  made  them  suspicious  to  the 

Mnqubition.     She  may  nr  may  not  have  imbibed  some  tincture 

Id  German  mysticism  in  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  who  repro* 

^Aiced  the  doctrines  of  Eckart,  and  whose  works,  according  to 

the  testimony  of  Sor  Francisca   de  Jcsws,'  to(jcthcr  with  the 

Ittra/s  of  Hi,  Gregory  and  the  EpislUs  of  St  Jerome,  were  her 

dnoritc  bcx>k&      Besides    these    she  was  familiar  with   the 

jWitings  of  Fray  Luis  dc  Granada ;  The  Art  of  Setving  God, 

Ithe  Cotttemptus  Afundi.     She  need  not  then  have  gone  so 

^  ■field  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  doctrines  which  were 

>more  indigenous  to  Germany  than  to  Spain,  although  in  ihe 

Icrcountry  they  did  not  attain  their  full  expression  until  a 

ary  later.     The  book  above  all  others  responsible  for  her 

into  the  strange  psychological  life  of  mysticism  was 

Ihc  Third  Alphabet  of  j-ray  Francisco  dc  Osuna — a  Spanish 

Fnndscan  friar  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the   century. 

Aetording  to  her  own  statement  [his  work   had   a  most   mo- 

BCBlous   influence   on   her   spiritual   development.      Although 

At  never  ijuotcs  him  directly,  it  is  eaiy  to  one  familiar  with 

"iwiitingsof  both  master  and  disciple  to  trace  many  points 

intimate  resemblance,   which  prove    how   deeply   she   waa 

"to   the  obscure   Franciscan   mystic.      Whatever  the 

accredited  opinion   amongst   Spanish  critics,  1  can  find 

*>  «ign  of  German   influence   in   the  book,  which  now  takes 

[      It*  place  amongst  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

The  analogy  between  Osuna's  mysticism  and  that  of  Eckart 

xid  his   school,  does    not    extend   farther   than    that    purely 

*Kii!catal  one  between  writers  who,  widely  separateO   from 

*»ei  other  by  all  other  conditions,  are  alike  affected  by  the 

I     mpK  ideas  floating  a.s  it  were  in  the  air  of  the  period  they 

Bwin.     Strewn  tliickly  with  citations  from  the  Fathers,  whose 

ntlKs   he   quotes    in    every   instance,  his   body   of    practical 

Hiptieism  is  compiled   from  many  sources,     \Vc  come  across 

Inoei  of  the  Platonism   that  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 

Jpeculations   of  the   Greek    Fathers — Dionysius   the   pseudo- 

Areopagite,  St,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ck:ment,  ;ind  Origen.     How 

Ux  he  was  tinctured  with  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian  school 

msy  be  judged   from   the   following   passage,  inspired   in   the 

'  Tlol  ii  tf  ihc  did  not  ttfn  Xtt  ibe  "  Life  0(  Chrirt  "  by  LudoU  of  Saxtmjr, 
pfamly  kcoiiD  in  Spain  u  ihc  C>f1aJM»\  «hrn  ihc  iIiovl-  hTpolhciii  stuM  bU 
Wtfcepwd. 
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spirit   of  pure    Ptatonism:    "Habituate  thyself  to  seek  the 
reasons  and  cau^^cs  which  thou  shalt  find  to  make  creatures 
tovabk-,  in  the  love  of  God.     ConsidcrinR  these  reasons  apart 
rrom  the  creature,  and  placing  and  contemplating  them  in  God 
nloiic:  where  thou  shalt  lind   them  more  perfectly  united  ;  for 
from  him,  as  from  a  fount,  emanated  the  causes  which  inspire 
love,  remaining  in  him  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection."    He  may 
have   read  the  German  my.stics  (if  he  hud,  why  does  he  not 
quote   Ihcm  ?),  but   their   influence  {and    I    can  find    none)  b 
neither  palpable  nor   direct.     His  favourite  authors,  after  the 
Fathers,  and  those  he  quotes  mast  frequently,  arc  St   Bona- 
Ventura,  Gerson,  and  Kichard  of  Saint  Victor. 

If  Teresa  had  any  acquaintance  with  Eckart's  doctrines  it 
all.  it  was  as  they  came  down  strained  through  the  medium  of 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  who  reproduced  them,  It  may  be 
a.s  well  tu  investigate  what  those  mystic  doctrines  were,  whidi 
bear  such  a  singular  resembK^nce  to  those  of  Schopenhauer. 
Such  an  inquiry  may  assist  us  materially  in  obtaining  a  tent) 
of  comparison  by  which  to  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge  of  that 
famous  group  of  mystics  whose  chief  exponents  arc  Teresa  and 
San  Juan  dc  la  Cruz. 

Between  Eckart's  mysticism  and  Teresa's  there  is  a  wide 
^osm.  Eckart  is  not  only  an  idealist  but  a  profound  and 
original  thinker — one  of  the  greatest  and  most  profound  thinkers 
that  medievalism  has  produced.  For  him  no  language  la 
metaphysical  enough  to  describe  what  is  almost  unthinkable: 
The  doctrines  of  the  Flalonists  and  Neoplatonists  of  Alexandria 
blossom  into  renewed  vigour  in  the  subtle  and  hardy  Pan- 
theism of  this  obscure  German  mystic  who  preaches  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  creature  in  the  consciousness. 

True  life,  asserts  Eckart,  begins  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Individual,  the  extinction  of  humanity.  The  intelligence  can 
find  no  rest  until  she  has  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  whence 
goodrtess  and  wisdom  emanate,  and  seized  them  at  their  source 
before  they  have  received  a  name.  She  must  arrive  at  the 
Supreme  Principle  in  that  hushed  solitude  of  the  Divinity,  ere 
as  yet  there  U  neither  Father,  nor  Son,  nor  Holy  Ghost.  Uy 
an  invincible  logic,  every  link  in  the  chain  unbroken,  he  arrives 
at  the  doctrine  which  identifies  man  and  the  Creator,  and 
consequently  at  a  complete  quietism:  "If  God  desires  me  to 
sin,  I  should  not  wish  not  to  sin."  In  one  thing,  whatever  their 
minor  diflcrences,  his  disciples,  Tauier,  Suso,  and  Ruy.tbroech, 
all  ^ree  with  this  txild  and  original  thinker,  who  towered  head 
and  shoulders  immeasurably  above  them  :  that  ignorance  of  all 
created  things,  and  negation,  are  the  only  way-i  to  arrive  at  a 
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ledge  of  Cod.  We  must  die  to  ourseK'Cs,  and  lose  sight 
•f  ov  own  individuality,  before  we  can  attain  to  a  conttciou^ness 
of  the  divine  Being.  They  inculcate  the  same  quietism,  the 
■Se  state  of  passive  receptivity :  "  Man  must  be  silent  before 
he  on  hear  the  divine  Voice."  By  different  ways,  whether 
urivod  at  by  the  speculative  force  of  a  rigorous  logic,  as  Eckart. 
when  be  addresses  himself  exclusively  to  the  intelligence,  or 
fiixn  an  intimate  conviction,  or  an  effort  of  love  which  seeks  its 
NpROte  end,  as  in  Su«o,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  the  same : 
Ihtdtcncing  of  all  activity  and  consciousness:  the  absorption 
udannihilation  of  humanity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity. 
^K  Eckart  may  be  saiil  to  have  risen  above  all  reli^on  and 
^Blpna  into  the  primordial  region  of  thought  where  the  Trinity 
^Mlhe  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  exist  only  in  essence; 
Bnove  the  regions  of  humanity,  to  where  the  Father,  the  Son, 
mi  the  Spirit  arc  lost  in  the  abyss  of  Divinity,  which  has 
■odui^  in  common  with  life,  intelligence,  virtue,  love.  To 
<lBatbe  mysteries  which  arc  almost  impalpable  to  thought 
Mt,  he  found  no  abstraction  in  the  language  of  theology  pure 
(■mgh  to  six-.ik  of  God,  his  operations,  the  felicity  of  the  soul 
hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  Oivinily. 

Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  whole  groundwork 
of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  not  to  be  found  in  Kckart's 
i«nog  assertion,  "  that  without  man.  God  can  neither  engender 
lorcxist."  "  Ij!t,"  says  the  philosopher — and  the  phrase  is  but 
dKamc  thought  amplified— "man's  consciousness  disappear, 
Udtfae  world  will  disap[>car  for  him  at  the  same  moment." 

The  i>cculiar  note  of  mysticism  is  that,  flying  frtjm  the  cold 
liMrKlions  of  theology,  it  is  based  on  the  individual  exjierience 
<^  its  votaries  (tliis  personal  note  accentuating  itself  more 
Snjngly  in  Teresa  than  perhaps  any  of  the  mystics  of  hef 
pciod,  if  we  except  her  great  disciple,  San  Juan  dc  la  Crux), 
rto  aspire  by  love  alone — without  any  effort  of  the  imagina- 
lU^  the  intelligence  soaring  beyond  all  that  can  be  imagined 
-*reach  God,  the  final  goal  of  love.  Then  takes  place  what 
Huiueiids  all  language  to  explain — the  transformation  of  the 
(ntire  soul  in  God :  "  So  abundantly  does  she  taste  his  sweet* 
mi,  that  .she  is  lulled  to  sleep  as  in  a  wine  cell.  .  ,  .  She  is 
dent,  all  her  desires  are  satisfied. desiring  nothing  more :  rather 
iriheasUsep  to  herself,  and  clothed  with  r.idtance  like  another 
Vases  after  he  had  entered  into  the  cloud  above  the  Mount" 

This  transformation  of  the  soul  into  God ;  this  flight  of  the 
Mul  on  the  wings  of  love  until  she  is  absorbed,  annihilated,  and 
loses  all  consciousness  in  the  Divinity;  thb  suspension  of 
porpofcal  arxl  exterior  sense ;  this  hushed  silence,  in  which  the 
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celeatial  I'athcr  claiccnd-t  into  the  mystic  chamber  of  the  spous 
who  apprehends,  she  knows  not  how,  an  infused  and  incflabi 
science — this  then  is  mysticism, — the  Art  of  Love,  Unio( 
Mystic  Theology,  Profundity,  Abstraction,  Illumination  of  ihl 
Theologians,  who  have  felt  the  powcrlessncss  of  any  deGnt 
tion  to  declare  what,  after  alt,  must  remain  tndeflnable,  *M 
transcends  the  capability  of  any  language  to  shadow  forth,  i 
Teresa  is  above  all  a  woman ;  unimaginative,  but  at  M 
same  time  possessed  of  the  creative  and  vi-sionary  faculty  in  I 
superlative  degree.  The  bent  of  her  mind  is  to  clothe  wiul 
to  Kckart  is  pure  and  incorporeal  essence  with  the  concreH 
attributes  of  humanity.  She  may  be  said  to  materialise  thl 
ideal,  to  give  it  form  and  substance,  before  it  exists  for  ha 
intellectually ;  whereas  Eckart's  tendencies  are  in  the  contru] 
direction.  Teresa  is  mentally  incapable  of  thinking  an  abstrU 
tion.  Yet  a  delicate  psychological  insight,  an  intuitive  instind 
aided  by  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  a  nature  deflected  u* 
naturally  upon  itself,  lead  to  the  same  results  as  those  attainej 
by  Kckart.  Thanks  to  this  vcrj-  limitation  of  her  thought,  bjU 
to  the  positive  tendency  of  her  mind  which  led  her  to  a  coni 
plctc  anthropomorphism,  she  was  unable  to  foresee  the  ultiliiai 
consequences  to  which  the  central  idea  of  mysticism  inevitabl| 
leads.  That  Mysticism  is  but  a  form  of  I'anthcism  has  pcrhao 
been  most  keenly  apprehended  by  those  who  have  most  hot! 
defended  her  orthodoxy.  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  whose  penetn 
tion  of  intellect  was  far  superior  to  hers,  sharpened  by  a  kncm 
ledge  of  scholastic  philosophy  of  which  he  had  been  in  his  you( 
an  ardent  student,  was  more  alive  to  the  nature  of  the  abyss  h 
skirted,  and  cleverly  avoided  it  by  drawing  a  fine  and  subd 
distinction  between  what  he  termed  "transformation  by  panic 
pation  of  union  "  and  "  substantial  or  essential  union."  'ITiis  b 
illustrated  by  an  allegory,  in  which  he  compared  the  soul  to, 
window,  penetrated  and  transformed  by  a  ray  of  light  in  such: 
way  that  both  light  and  window  seem  inseparable;  whereas,) 
reality,  however  great  the  similarity  between  the  window  an 
the  ray,  the  nature  of  the  one  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  othe 
so  that  the  window  can  only  be  said  to  be  the  ray  or  the  ligl 
by  participation.  Thus  the  soul  is  God  by  participation,  whih 
the  substance  of  both  remains  distinct.  This  able  attempt  1 
solve  an  insuperable  difficulty,  which  shows  how  clearly  tli 
mystics  foresaw  and  safeguarded  against  the  dangers  of  the 
po!iition,  is  rather  a  solution  in  words  than  reality.  Mysticisi 
consists  then  in  the  reconciliation  of  i'antheism  with  Christianit 
Christianity  gained  uns[icakably  by  the  interfusion,  whil 
philosophy  tost 
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The  cnysticism  of  a  race  of  profound  thinkers  like  the 

ans   led   them   to  the   negation   of  any   historic   dogma 

The  endeavour  of  the  Spaniard,  quaking  under 

menacing  shadow  of  the  Inquisition  »nd  shrinking  apjuillcd 

the  xNUtncis  of  the  speculations  before  him,  was  to  make 

Nriewrvient  to  dogma  and  palatable  to  the  Inquisition,     Thus 

iliall  see  how  a  great  thought  which,  in  minds  not  crippled 

(cprcssion,  might  have  led  to  the  mental  emancipation  of 

:in,  was  destined  to  sterility,  and  its  brief  apogee  of  glory 

Mr,  deprived   of  all   its  significance   and   transcendentalism, 

llccuncan  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  most  degraded  section 

of  the  nation. 

In  what  consists  the  originality,  the  characteristic  note  of 

Tnsa's  mysticism  ?     As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  added  nothing 

to  llic  practical  body  of  m>'stical  theoIog>'  as  set  forth  in  Fray 

Fnacisco's  Treatise  on  Prayer,  her  first  guide  into  the  arcana  of 

Uk  contcmplatiti-c   and   ecstatic   life,     lier   mysticism  was   no 

l^lancous   product    of    individual    genius.     She    frayed   no 

Dn  path ;  she  but  followed  in  the  wake  of  others.     Her  own 

pcricnces  in   this  strange  xvorld   of  subjective  introspection 

|*tit  already  well  known  to  all  who  had  dipped  into  the  science 

had  for  its  title  Myitica!  Theology.     If  she  philosophised, 

vas  unconsciously  to  herself.     I  doubt  whether  she  had  more 

Ihin  beard  of  Plato,  whose  dnctrines  came  filtered  down  to  her 

fbroo^  the  obscure  and  not  wholly  trustworthy  medium  of  the 

ltf|y Fathers;  but  that  she  could  distinguish  I'latonism  from 

fc  theological  disquisilions  in  which   they  were  embedded  is 

dmbtful.     She  was  profoundly  ignorant   of  the  first  terms  of 

pUoophy,  as  she  herself  confesses :   "  Nor  do    1    understand 

I'Hai  ihc  mind  is,  or  how  it  differs  from  the  soul  or  the  spirit. 

Itill  a{>peart  one  to  me."     Nevertheless,  suppress  her  writings, 

Odthc  lo^s  to  mysticism  ts  greater  than  if  you  suppressed  a 

(RM  thinker  like  Eckart.     It  is  that  she  brought  to  the  common 

what  it  had  never  possessed  before  in  such  a  marked  or 

Jbnge degree,  the  profound  personal  note  of  her  own  experiences. 

others  ha^'c  but  theorised  she  has  ventured  to  tread — 

pahaps  at  Ihc  risk  of  the  (general  good  sense  of  humanity  ;  and 

bsUly  placed  on  record  the  researches  she  at  times  believed  she 

Mde,  into  regions  but  vaguely  hinted  at  by  her  predecessors. 

Het  \cTy  impotence  as   a   thinker  contributes   to   the  almost 

fnful  interest  aroused  by  the  history  of  her  struggles,  in  the 
id  of  tt-cn  the  most  careless  reader. 
Although,  however,  it  is  usual  to  coitsider  Teresa  chiefly 
a  mystic,  and  certainly  her  vbions,  experiences,  etc.,  cannot 
cUued  under  any  other  term  than  the  general  and  vague 
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one  of  mysticism,  yet  she  is  tiot  a  mystic,  but  an  ascetic.    It ; 
not  her  visions,  which  are  often  gross  and  material,  devoid  o' 
any  glorifying  halo    of   poetic    imagination,  that  make  her 
remarkable.     Nor  is  it  the  manner  in  which  she  has  descri 
them  ;  although  as  she  records  these  emotions,  ecstasies,  rapl 
passionate  delights,^these  agonising,  yet  delicious  pains,  t 
moments  of  darkness,  aridness,  and  despair,  her  wonJs  at 
resembling  the    erotic    language    of   human  passion,  vi 
through  the  senses,  at  others,  ascend  to  heights  of  serenity  ani 
peace.      Nol    it  is  in  the  constant  attempt  of  her  posv 
practical  intellect  to  reconcile  these  things  with  common  sei 
to  chain    ihcm   down   in    graphic   and   homely   phrase,  so 
to  make  them  comprehensible   to  others,  that  she  shows  h 
peculiar  genius.     In  this  impossible  attempt,  like  sparks  from 

steel,  she  strikes  out  all  manner  of  delicate  comparisons;      

following  the  inspiration  of  a  genius  as  rare  and  uncontrollable 
in  its  way  as  that  of  a  Cci-vantes  or  a  Shakespeare,  displays  a 
wonderful  gift  of  analysis,  unerring,  subtle,  and  even  at  times 
convincing.  By  an  instinct,  as  fine  as  it  is  vigorous,  this  un- 
lettered Ca^tiltan  nun  re^'eals  a  long  train  of  psychological 
emotions,  and  touches,  without  knowing  it,  the  heights  and 
profundities  of  philosophic  thought. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  live  long  with  the  shadowy  form  of 
some  loved  person  from  whom  death  or  some  accident  of  life 
separates  us,  remitting  all  our  actions  to  his  decision,  and 
making  him  the  invisible  companion  and  confidant  of  our  daily 
life,  without  becoming  the  victim  of  illusion — an  illusion  so 
strong  that  the  tones  of  his  voice  rin^  in  our  ears  and  vibrate 
through  our  brain,  and  we  feel  the  imperceptible  effluvia  of  his 
presence — so  Teresa  lived  with  Christ. 

In  her  first  faltering  steps  in  mysticism,  whilst  still  a  girl  of 
twcntj',  frustrated  at  first  by  the  torpor  of  her  imagination  which 
refused  its  aid,  her  constant  endeavour  was  to  bring  within 
herself  the  humanity  of  Christ-  All  the  concentrated  tenderness 
and  passion  of  her  nature,  unnaturally  deflected  from  human 
objects,  found  here  a  legitimate  outlet.  Christ  with  his  shadows- 
face  and  tender  eyes,  suffering  and  abnegation  stamped  on  his 
pallid  brow  and  written  on  his  mouth, — Christ  as  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  wonderful  painting  whicli  'w  still  amongst  the 
treasures  of  theKncarnacion.and  which  tradition  affirms  to  hAve 
been  Teresa's — becomes  the  object  of  and  returns  her  passionate 
devotion.  She  cannot  sleep  at  night  without  following  her 
Spouse  into  the  Garden  of  Gcthscmanc,  there  to  wipe  olT  the 
drops  of  sweat  which  stream  from  his  jaded  brow.  His  smile 
thrills  her  with  delight.     She  would  fain  note  the  shape  and 
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colour  of  his  eyes,  but  they  evade  her  scrutiny.  Her  life  is 
moil  in  the  doscst  communion  with  this  Form,  who  takes 
npc  and  colour  in  the  depths  of  her  being :  at  his  feet  »hc 
aodchesin  moments  of  doubt  and  difficulty;  she  nestles  close 
lolum  and  embraces  his  knees  with  passionate  adoration.  In 
lie  delirious  ecstasy  of  union,  a  subtle  mixture  of  agonising 
plidand  keen  delight,  she  Imes  consciouiiness,  her  body  stiffens 
ud  becomes  rigid  as  a  eorpsa  This  world  of  illusions  and 
blbidnatioii!!  that  she  herself  forged  in  the  dim  and  mj'StcTious 
n^ain  of  her  inner  consciousness  imposed  themselves  at  length 
t;Qn  the  receptive  part  of  her  nature  with  all  the  stnrtling  force 
ofnality. 

That  she  herself  discerned  this,  that  she  was  never  entirely 
■Ktificd  as  to  whether  she  was  not  dcccivinjj  herself,  is  evident 
tDinyonewho  has  read  her  Li/ev/\\h  an  unbiassed  mind,  ller 
^bts  as  to  whether  the»e  things  were  of  divine  or  diabolical 
crijiin.  tormented  her  in  life,  and  were  only  stilled  as  she  was 
•cuing  the  grave.  Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
[  Utfed  on  that  she  was  herself  tlie  deluded,  never  the  deluder. 

Her  visions  and  ecstasies  underwent  a  vigorous  and  searching 

^examination  by  the  most  capable  and  learned  men  of  Spain, 

like  sleuth-hounds   to   hunt    out   the   slightest  trace   of 

or   heterodoxy  —  men   who    r^ardcd   mysticism   with 

:iou5  terror  and  distrust,  as  being  closely  allied  to  all  the 

aborations  of  llIuminiHm  and   Quietism.     Indeed  to  a  mind 

■  untrained  to  deal  with  philosophical  subtleties,  the  line  between 

iJiluminism  and  Mysticism  is  so  thin  as  not  to  be  perceptible. 

rTbese  men  brought  to  the  task,  as  in  the  case  of  Banes,  the 

rDominican   theologian    and    scholar,   the    highest   theological 

attainments;  in  the  case  of  Medina,  the  rigid  old  cattdralico 

at  Salamanca,  a  strong,  instinctive  prejudice  against  the  Saint 

and  all  her  ways.    Widely  opposed  in  thought  and  sentiment 

to  Juan  dc  Avila,  the  Illuminated  Apo«tle  of  Andalucia,  lost  in 

wonderment  and  admiration,  convinced  by  her  genuine  sincerity, 

they  could  but  sanction  that  which  baffled  and  surpassed  their 

understanding,  but  in  which  they  felt  the  ring  of  truth. 

If  th^  were  hallucinations  which  so  sustained  and 
strengthened  her,  and  gave  her  the  second  sight  of  the  ancient 
propheu.  bred  from  the  fixity  of  purpose,  the  intimate  convic- 
lioa  of  the  greatness  of  her  mission, — if  the  divine  locutions 
wcfc  moulded  by  her  own  desires,  arriving  as  they  did  at  the 
most  propitious  moment, — it  but  proves  her  to  have  been  of  the 
noeof  giants  who  have  founde<i  religions  and  impressed  their 
penooalit)*  most  strongly  on  the  world.  This  very  force  of 
teir<orkocntration  which  raises  up  shadows  of  beings  and  things 
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imperceptible  to  others,  this  force  of  projection  in  which  the 
mind  flings  itselTon  the  blank  surface  of  the  minds  of  others,  is 
no  other  than  the  gift  of  seeing — the  vision  of  the  poets.  The 
following  lines  seem  to  me  jxrculiarly  applicable  to  what  Teresa 
calls  her  Divine  Locutions : 

Is  ii  a  voice,  or  nothing  answers  mc? 

I  hear  a  sound  so  tinc^ihcre's  nothing  lives 

Twixt  it  and  silence,    Surh  a  sicndei  one 

I've  heaid  when  1  have  lalk'd  with  her  in  fancy ! 

A  pltaoiom  sounit  1 

If  they  were,  as  some  vulgar  and  ignorant  minds,  incapal 
of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  her  life  or  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  her  sou!,  have  contended,  the  cfTects  of  strange  and. 
mysterious  diseases,  a  mixture  of  hysteria  and  melancholy, 
disorganisation  of  the  sexual  faculties,  catalepsy,  insomnia,  an<l 
the  like,  then  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  San  Pedro  dc  Alcdntara, 
Juan  de  Avila,  San  Juan  de  la  Cru^^  and  a  cloud  of  others  have 
been  afflicted  with  the  same  maladies,  if  they  arc  to  be  diagnosed 
by  ecstasies,  rapts,  and  visions. 

Besides  her  mysticism  there  is  another  aspect  of  Teresa's 
life  full  of  interest,  which  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  taken 
into  consideration — her  character  as  a  religious  reformer.  Two 
years  after  her  birth  Luther  had  published  his  famous  Ninety- 
seven  Propositions  against  the  sale  of  indulgences.  She  had 
been  a  spectator  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  heresy,  and  seen 
it  owrsprcad  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  Its  futile  attempts  to 
take  root  on  Spanish  soil  were  effectually  counteracted  by  the 
terrible  autos  tie  fi  of  1559  and  1560  in  Valladolid  and  Seville, 
and  the  severe  repressive  policy  of  the  Iiiquiitition.  Various 
expressions  in  her  writings  show  how  indelibly  th&ie  scenes  had 
burnt  themselves  into  her  mind.  A  few  ardent  minds  discerning, 
however  dimly,  the  causes  which  had  ended  so  fatally  to  a  union 
consecrated  by  centuries,  set  to  work  to  find  a  remedy.  A  little 
band  of  revolutionaries  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself, 
and.  keenly  alive  to  the  growing  decadence  of  the  religious 
spirit,  realised  that  Lutherani.tm  was  but  the  product  of  an 
inevitable  reaction  against  the  abuses  of  an  cFTete  and  materialised 
institution.  They  cherished  the  vain  dream  that  if  they  could 
but  vitalise  time-worn  ceremonies  and  beliefs  with  the  magnetism 
of  their  own  lofty  idealism,  Catholicism  might  not  only  maintain 
her  ground  against  her  enemies,  but  gain  what  she  had  lost, 
and  once  more  draw  them  within  the  fold.  Amongst  them 
were  Teresa  and  Loyola.  The  echo  of  these  "miserable 
heresies,"  which  reached  the  uplands  of  Castille,  drove  Tci'csa 
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to  combat  Ihcm  by  the  only  weapon  in  a  nun's  armoury — 
ptiyer.  Few  this  purpose  she  travcllml  over  thousands  of  miles 
cfSpannh  soil,  founding  convent  after  convent,  her  arsenals  of 
defence  againttt  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  Loyola  formed 
luBraject  of  a  Company  of  Jesus,  a  serried  phalanx  destined 
to^tht  in  defence  of  the  papacy  against  the  attacks  of  licrt-sy. 
t  object  of  both  was  the  same,  although  Teresa's  was  perhaps 
imost  transcendental.  The  limitations  imposed  on  her  by 
hit  jcx,  against  which  she  never  ceased  to  chafe,  did  not  permit 
bcr  lo  enter  the  lists  as  a  champion  of  the  faith.  In  spite  of 
Ail,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  on  account  of  this,  her  work  is 
pcffaps  greater  than  that  accomplished  by  her  ^^at  con- 
tanporary ;  for  she  infused  into  the  dead  bones  of  religious 
dopna  and  routine  a  loftier  conception  of  individual  duty  than 
ilkid  known  for  many  centuries. 

Teresa's  action  was  not  undertaken  merely  at  the  dictates  of 
berown  vague  aspirations  towards  a  higher  spirituality,  but  was 
tbe  result  of  her  own  personal  experience;  she  had  painfully 
txplorcd  all  the  wounds  which  festered  in  the  great  religious 
cnporations  of  her  day. 

If  the  great  monastic  orders  were  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the 
[  poor — and  that  they  were  so  to  the  dependants  and  labourers 
I  irbo  lived  within  the  shadow  of  their  gates  none  shall  deny — 
'ihey  T»o  longer  rcs]Jonded  to  the  spirit  of  their  founders.  Their 
tntenor  discipline  left  much  to  be  dt:sired.  We  have  an  instance 
of  bow  thoroughly  secularisetl  the>-  had  become  in  the  caie  of  a 
convent  of  Cordova,  where  the  nuns  divested  themselves  of 
thejr  hatiils  to  take  part  in  a  comedy,  which  they  acted  before 
a  Urge  assemblage  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  town,  the 
convent  church  being  thronecd  to  witness  the  spectacle.  Nay, 
more,  to  the  purists,  the  special  attention  bestowca  on  scholarship 
and  litrraturc  by  several  of  the  orders,  might  seem  a  perversion 
of  their  original  purpose-  Thus  the  Augustinians  could  lay 
claim  not  only  to  saints  like  the  venerable  Alonso  de  Orozco, 
but  to  writers  like  Malon  de  Chaide,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Magda/ena.  an<l  Fray  Luis  de  I.eon,  the  greatest  tyrtc  poet 
Spkin  has  ever  possessed,  whose  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  Oriental  languages  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  expounders 
of  the  sacrrd  texts,  and  odious  to  the  Inquisition.  Besides  the 
•ecaUrisation  of  the  orders,  Teresa  constantly  speaks  of  the 
tmmofality  and  ignorance  of  the  clcTg>'.  Teresa  on  the  or>c 
fkSe  was  but  the  exponent  of  the  national  disgust  at  the  sleek, 
stkll-fed  friars,  who  were  fast  becoming  so  much  meless  lumber, 
>nd  on  the  other  of  the  aspirations  of  a  people  roused  to  a 
positive  frenzy  of  excitement  by  their  self-imposed  mission  of 
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supprcs&ing  heresy.  It  was  Teresa  and  her  friars;  the  Jesuits 
and  Dominicans,  who.  throwing  themselves  into  the  breac 
solved  the  question  of  the  rehpious  unity  of  Spain,  l-irod  wit 
all  the  strange  ardour  of  an  older  and  sterner  world,  these 
suddenly  burst  on  the  religious  horizon  of  the  age,  at  the  v( 
moment  when  it  most  tJemiinded  them.  Their  unfamiliar  gar 
their  bare  feet,  the  unbroken  silence  in  which  they  lived,  tbcii 
preference  for  the  wildest  and  remotest  spot-s,  the  stern  asccticisc 
and  unobtru-tivc  heroism  of  their  lives,  were  all  calculated 
make  a  profound  impression  on  their  contemporaries. 

The  heroic  period  of  the  Order  of  Discalccd  Carmelit 
covers  a  few  brief  )'cars,  for  it  may  be  considered  to  have  ende 
when  the  masons  of  Alba  dropped  the  last  shovelful  of  earth  oi 
its  foundress's  coffin  ;  but  during  it  the  Dcscalzos  did  for 
moment  resuscitate  the  faded  traditions  of  Mount  Carmcl,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  founders  blazed  forth  once  more  with  a  glow  so 
br^ht  as  to  electrify  all  Spain,  and  to  startle  it  into  a  burst  of 
spontaneouit  and  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  The  history  of  all 
the  primitive  Carmelite  foundations  is  the  same.  A  few  cuwiod 
brothers  suddenly  appeared  in  some  lonely  retreat  far  from  the 
dwellings  of  men,  where  piety  had  reared  some  shrine  or 
hermitage,  to  record  a  vow  or  in  token  of  its  gratitude.  'ITiey 
felled  the  pines  and  oaks  in  the  wood  and  constructed  some 
rude  shelter  from  the  weather.  Their  days  were  spent  in  labour 
and  their  nights  in  prayer.  The  sound  of  their  axes,  spades, 
and  mattocks  rang  Uuough  the  sunlit  solitudes  all  day  long. 
What  they  found  primeval  wilderness  they  transfonned,  by 
dint  of  ceaseless  toil,  into  a  blossoming  garden  ;  and  vineyanb 
and  pleasant  orchards  rose  where  before  there  had  been  only 
rough  brushwood  and  tangled  thicket  Their  privations  were 
extreme.  They  lived  on  the  herbs  culled  from  the  hillside, 
their  life  a  constant  duel  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  and 
the  spirit  conquered.  They  flitted  about  in  unbroken  silence^ 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Physical  contentment  was 
unknown  to  them.  Their  meagre  habits  concealed  strange  and 
hldeou.t  instruments  of  torture.  At  the  weekly  discipline  their 
faces  were  splashed  with  the  blood  which  spouted  from  under 
the  scourge.  The  slightest  impulse,  the  feeblest  assertion  of 
the  will  or  the  individuality,  were  roughly  rooted  out,  and 
reason  was  as  dead  as  the  will.  A  novice  on  his  deathbed  ask* 
for  leave  to  lift  his  eyes  on  high,  before  they  close  for  ever. 
Another  forgets  the  use  of  language.  There  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  chronicler's  account — no  doubt  there  is — 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  treating  uf  the  heroic 
period  of  the  Carmelites'  existence,  at  a  time  when  this  fine 
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ftrraur,  this  anient  enthusiasm  which  had  inspired  the  lives  of 

jttcK  primitiv'e  monks  and  illumined  all  Spain  with  its  glow, 

already  on  the  wane,  and  had  begun  to  bum  low  and  dim. 

enough  remains  to  sho\«'  that  underneath  lay  a  stem  sub- 

of  stubborn   fact ;   for  these  weird  monks,  widi  faces 

lid  ivory,  and  (Icshlcss  hands,  whose  ecstatic  eyes,  lost 

mc  contemplation  of  some  other  world,  look  down  upon  us 

liHlay  from  the  faded  canvases  of  Zurbardn  and  Ribera,  were 

the  fantastic  dreams  of  a  painter's  brain — a  SpanUh  painter 

•CRT  dreamt:  be  saw, — but  a  living  reality  of  the  age.     Their 

ibiit  to  earth  so  that  they  miRht  the  better  open  them  to 

iTcn.  the  Detolxos  boldly  and  fearlessly  trod  the  path  90 

llUyuint-«nmI  martyrs  trod  before  them.     In  the  consciousness 

!ef  their  faithful  discharge  of  duty, — since  religion  created  both, 

"  made  the  latter  limitless,  they  struggled  up  to  those  regions 

Ktenity.  where  the  sounds  of  life  grow  hushed  and  dim,  and 

dipacc  is  filled  with  the  pervading  presence  of  the  Divinity. 

^without  rcarson  has  San  Juan  dc  la  Cruz  been  placed  on 

Ibealtars  of  ihc  Church.     He  is  the  noblest  and  most  elevated 

type  of  thi>   hiitor}'   of  self-sacrifice.     Behind   him    cluster   a 

Mried  band  of  frj.ir$,  whose  obscure  names  no  chronicle  has 

pRMnred — men  who  entere<l  the  Ortler  as  unperccivcd  as  death 

mBored  them  from  it,  but  who  in  the  shadow  of  the  cloister 

Ittpt  alive  its  real   vitality  and   glory,  and  were  truer  repre- 

Kiitativcs  of  it   than   those   who  at   its   head    intrigued   and 

Khened  and  lied  for  its  advancement.     Let  us  not  furget  the 

■noted  struggles  of  the  countless  units  in  whom  the  force  of 

the  movement  lies;  and  that  the  strength  of  the  army  lies  in 

Ihi  »oMier  who  bears  the  brunt  and  toil  of  the  battle,  and  not 

B  the  genera),  all   tinsel   and   glittering   uniform,   who   leads 

thnon. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  but  a  form  of  egoiiim,  a  profitless 
ctpoiditure  of  human  eflTort  in  pursuit  of  an  illusory  shadow ; 
<l  may  be  asked  wh-it  good  it  did  to  humanity,  or  bequeathed 
Id  it  after  their  death,  that  these  friars — the  last  sporadic 
product  of  mcdircvalisra — should  live  on  herbs  and  water, 
«■!  hare  their  shoulders  to  the  scourge?  What  absolute 
benefit  came  of  their  prayers,  their  mortifications,  their  deadly 
tfnggles  with  the  demon  {the  only  one  that  exists)  of  self? 

The  thing  that  is.  divine  to-day  becomes  the  laughter  of 

to-fOonow  ;  the  laughter  of  to-day  becomes  divine  to-morrow. 

Who  knows  with  what  strange  taint  of  opprobrium  our  money- 

^■Uing  age  shall  go  down  to  a  later  one  ?  which  shall  perhaps 

^Bk  the  nmc  question  of  the  world>embracing  commerce  of  the 

^ttncteenth  century,  and  shall  wonder  in  amazement  how  the 
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sum  of  human  effort,  spent  on  getting  and  incrcaiimg  wcallK 
— not  to  benefit  mankind  at  large,  but  to  limit  it  cveiy  da.> 
more  stringently  to   the  interests  of  a  few, — how  it   profited 
humanit>'l  and  shall  laugh  to  bitter  scorn  the   clcctro-platcd 
calf, — constructed  by  greed  amidst  the  groans  of  the  sweated 
and  the  pauper, — before  which  we  fall  down  in  the  dust  anc 
prostrate  ourselves  as  meekly  and  as  fervently  as  the  friars  o 
an  older  world  prostrated  themsclvca  before  the  image  of   a 
saint. 

The  efTorts  of  these  men  at  least  were  directed  to  a  noble 
and  transcendental  end ;  they  caught  glimpses  of  something 
beyond  and  above  themselves,  before  and  beyond  the  material 
gratiAcation  of  self;  their  vision  soared  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  earth  and  time,  the  limited  ideas  of  country,  patriot- 
ism, kinship,  brotherhood,  to  wider  and  more  mystical  alliaiKCS- 
Admiration  disarms  criticism.  We  are  face  to  face  with  heroes; 
for  heroism  does  not  always  lie  in  action.  It  is  not  the  dogma 
that  bounded  and  directed  these  men's  lives ;  it  is  not  the  paltiy 
ambition  that  leads  to  the  fighting  of  the  battle  ;  it  is  the  great- 
ness of  soul  that  both  dogma  and  battle  elicit,  and  whitSi  but 
for  them  would  for  ever  have  lain  latent.  For,  after  all,  dogma 
is  but  a  shadow.  The  friars  only  kqit  alive  the  great  thought 
which  philosophy  in  all  ages  has  proclaimed — that  the  world 
exists  not  in  time  but  in  thought ;  that  happine^ss,  if  it  is  to 
be  found,  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  sensual  enjoyment 
and  the  fleeting  afTcctions  of  life;  that  it  lies  in  each  man's 
breast,  to  cherish  it  or  to  cast  it  away  as  he  will,  and  not  in 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  that  surround  him  ;  that  the  volun* 
tary  extinction  t>f  the  old  Adam  of  egoism,  the  self-imposed 
tearini*  out,  by  the  roots  and  fibres,  of  that  which  is  above 
all  things  mou^t  difficult  to  extirpate — the  self-assertion  of  the 
individual — .ire  the  only  condilioiis  whereby  the  mind  catches 
glimjMes  of  other  horizons — horizons  of  moral  beauty  and 
perfection,  which  must  for  ever  remain  veiled  to  those  w4)o 
have  not  undergone  the  same  fiery  discipline.  It  is  the  victory 
of  spirit  over  flesh,  of  mind  over  matter;  the  just  appreciation 
of  the  meanness  and  grossiicss  of  the  details  of  a  sordid  and 
self-absorbed  existence;  a  recognition  of  the  moral  force  which, 
breathing  in  us  for  a  moment  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
links  us  to  the  great  Spirit  which  informs  the  Universe, 

They  as.serted  the  equality  of  man — a  lofty  socialism. 
They  kepi  alive  that  cr>'  which  has  rung  through  the  ages, 
and  which  will  never  be  silenced,  that  man  lives  not  for 
himself  alone.  Whether  it  be  Christian  or  philosopher,  a 
Pythagoras,  a  Buddha,  or  a  Fr.  Juan  dc  la  Cruz,  who  speaks. 
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Ifcey  are  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  philosophic  thought, 
*ko  under  their  specific  teachings  have  lighted  the  torch  of 
■•kalian)  to  be  a  beacon  for  the  faint-hearted  who  sink  by 
ibc  wiyside  of  life;  to  light  each  man  who  comes  into  the 
■orkl,  and  lead  him,  if  he  will  but  Hsteii,  to  a  felicity  which 
done  can  lake  away.  The  lives  of  those  obscure  monks, 
Aae  unknown  nuns,  have  not  been  lost.  They  still  live : 
ilrtfs  lost  in  the  vast  ocean  of  human  endeavour,  mingled 
iiu^»raUy  with  the  great  current  which  at  given  moments 
hu  purified  the  earth  of  its  lower  elements  and  shown  to  what 
heighu  man  can  rise. 

It  wa.1  impossible  that  such  enthusiastic  self-sacrifice  should 
1m  long.  Little  more  than  eight  years  saw  this  first  fine 
IcmNir  greatly  mitigated.  But  short  as  it  was,  it  was  enough 
to  «st  over  the  Order  that  strange  halo  of  romance  which 
lUtl  bangs  about  it,  like  a  perfume  from  another  age.  When 
Ac  primitive  friars  had  become  a  tradition,  and  the  lurch 
they  had  lighted  burnt  low  and  dim,  the  later  Carmelites 
looicd  back  upon  these  years  as  the  veritable  idyll  of  their 
0(4er,  and  embroidered  round  them  many  a  charming  legend 
lU  conceived  in  the  same  strain,  and  discovering  a  naif 
(pnpathy  with  nature  and  animal  life,  fresh  and  delightful, 
Now  it  is  a  master  who,  walking  in  the  orchard  with  a  novice, 
Ui  him  fetch  a  tittle  bird  they  hear  singing  his  soul  out 
ipn  a  tree.  It  lets  itself  be  caught,  and  remains  motionless 
h  iu  captor's  hands  until,  fearing  its  wing  is  broken,  they 
W  it  fly  away,  whereupon  it  swiftly  flutters  back  to  its  perch, 
Una  giving  tbem  a  lesson  in  the  holy  virtue  of  obedience.  The 
l*rd»  and  beasts  of  the  field  own  the  sway  of  the  Discalced 
;  Inats,  and  live  with  them  in  peace  and  amity.  Like  Saint 
[  ftaocis  of  Assisi,  a  solitary'  of  Bolartiue  preaches  to  the  trees, 
birds,  and  animals,  and  they  draw  near  to  listen  to  his 
Physical  laws  arc  interrupted  in  their  favour,  and 
r,  bidden  by  his  superior  to  light  a  fire,  lights  it  by  his 
ih  alone-  Miracles  arc  of  daily  occurrence.  Living  as 
'tbey  did  in  the  remotest  and  most  savage  solitudes,  in 
noontain  fastnesses  and  lonely  glens,  face  to  face  with  nature 
in  her  most  benignant  and  her  mo;it  terrible  moods,  these 
timple  minds  saw  in  every  unwonted  cKCurrence  that  broke 
the  monotonous  current  of  tlicir  lives,  the  .supernatural  and 
the  marvellous.  Now  it  is  a  friar,  lost  in  the  .inow,  who  sees 
■  woman  where  no  woman  could  be,  coming  towards  him  with 
a  lighted  torch,  who  silently  lights  a  fire  and  disappears ;  who 
could  it  have  been  but  Our  Lady  of  Succour  herself?  who, 
doKcnding    from  her  niche,  sped  through  the    tempestuous 
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night  to  :uve  her  votary's  life !  Again,  a  monk  returning  i 
nightfall  to  his  monastery  from  a  neighbouring  hamlet  I 
cuight  by  the  snow,  which  has  obliterated  all  trace;*  of  tb 
patt.  Lost  amongst  the  crag^  heights  and  dangerou 
precipices  of  Altomira,  he  sinks  down  exhausted  to  awaj 
certain  death,  and  thrice  a  marvellous  impulse  urges  hira  o 
to  fresh  exertions.  As  he  wonders  whether  the  strength  h 
feds  is  natural,  ami  he  has  merely  suffered  from  a  passin 
weakness,  his  doubts  arc  sulved  by  his  fainting  dead  awa 
in  the  snow.  Thus  com-inced,  antl  sustained  b>-  the  sam 
miraculous  force,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  before  the  convea 
walls. 

To-day  the  ruins  of  their  monasteries,  buried  in  lonel 
giens  where  the  murmur  of  a  stream  alone  fills  the  immena 
solitude,  or  perched  on  the  summit  of  some  mountain  ledgi 
add  another  charm  to  the  wildest  and  loveliest  recesses  i 
Spain.  The  lands  they  ctiltivated  h;ive  again  become  deserts 
but  deserts  how  lovely  I  how  enchanting!  To  the  chroniclet 
of  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  grim  and  horrid;  t 
Terena  and  ihosc  strange  enigmatic  friars,  who  have  fado 
away  into  dreamland,  savoury  solitudes,  stirring  the  heat 
most  strangely  by  their  sweet  loveliness ;  for  these  old  Spanisl 
friars  had  an  exquisite  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  i 
its  contemplation  thc>'  found  the  only  relaxation  that  laboD 
and  prayer  allowed  them.  It  was  one  that  remained  unex 
pressed  —  like  all  the  profounde^t  sentiments  of  our  bcin 
(for  when  we  begin  to  prattle  about  a  thing,  we  may  b 
.sure  it  is  lying  on  its  deathbed) — one  that  was  absorbs 
in  their  devotion  and  gratitude  to  its  Author,  but  ncverthe 
less  deep-seated  In  the  hearts  which  beat  under  the  coan 
serge  habit. 

As  the  dreamer  lies  on  the  hillside  of  I'astrana,  the  gree 
vcga  stretched  at  his  feet,  the  distant  sierras  of  Cucnca  wrapped 
in  sunlit  haze  in  the  distance, — as  the  doves  flutter  in  and  oul 
of  the  pigeon-cole  beside  him,  and  the  heavy  dapping  of  thei 
wings  alone  bru-aks  the  midday  silence, — the  primitive  friars  wh 
built  with  their  own  hands  the  famous  Monastery  of  Pastram 
where  the  great  chapters  of  the  Order  were  held  for  thra 
centuries,  cease  to  become  blurred  and  misty  image.s  in  i 
monastic  chronicle,  and  live  once  more  in  time  and  spaci 
Merc  they  dug  and  delved  and  laboured,  and  the  terrace 
they  raised  arc  green  viitii  trclliscd  vines  above  us.  Her 
Mariano,  soldier,  courtier,  diplomatist,  man  of  science,  displays 
all  the  mechanical  skill  for  which  he  was  celebrated,  making  ai 
underground  passage  in  the  face  of  the  hill,  to  connect  tb 
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Hm'  dwelling  with  the  church,  or  constructing  an  ingenious 
osilfiviUKe  for  bringing  water  from  a  spring  near  the  town 
lo  nter  the  lerracei.  Here  l*ray  Juan  dc  U  Cnir,  dreamed 
m)  pnyed  ami  wruto,  und  Graciuii  Mrugglad  thruugh  his 
incre  noviciate.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  this  loiiely 
dspe  something  of  the  same  indefinable  veneration  with  which 
i  bstill  regardnl  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pastrana,  the  descendants 
tfihe  oontcmporaries  of  the  friars. 

In  those  days  the  friars  had  not  become  an  anachronism 
« Ihty  have  now,  but  were  the  most  vital  factor  in  the  national 

1st  As  the  rude  arriero  passed  that  spot  at  night,  he  stopped 
bfflule  with  almost  superstitious  a«-c  to  listen  to  the  deep- 
kHd  litanies  and  matins  of  the  friars  »s  the>'  mingled  with  the 
tmf  of  the  nighiingali^  the  mtisical  croaking  of  frog«,  and  all 
Ik  strange,  inexplicable  sounds  of  a  .loulhem  night,  qudled  arwl 
liKiiutcd  by  the  same  mysterious  charm  to  which  a  grave  and 
kuned  ecclesiastic  confessed,  when,  questioned  by  Kuy  Gomez 
» to  what  he  thought  of  his  friars  at  Pastrana,  he  answered : 
'Sir,  in  the  eyes  of  the  flesh  they  are  mad  ;  in  those  of  faith, 
anCdsand  ministers  of  fire  in  fantastic  bodies;  so  that  we,  the 
■ok.  may  see  something  of  the  Hame  which  burns  in  them." 

Although  the  Carmelites  have  faded  out   of  the   national 

cxiitcnce,  their   memory  still   lives — lives   and   sanctifies   with 

•II  intxplicable  charm  the  wild   and   inaccessible   spots   they 

Ane  for  their  dwellings.     At  the  head  of  the  wildest  pass  in 

Eitreniadura  a  rude  slate  cross  marks  the  enchanted  boundaries 

rffiie  Batuccas — that  spot,  the  haunt  of  demons  and  evil  spirits, 

tta  every  shq>hcrd  shunned,  whose  %ery  existence  even  was 

Iwtol  upon  as  doubtful  in  the  Middle  Ages,  until  a  lovely  lady 

■tftfae  bouse  of  Alba,  seeking  shelter  for  her  illicit  love,  dis- 

nmed  these  solitudes,  peopled   by  a  wild  sylvan  race,  who 

tfikt  an   unintelligible  tongue  mingled  with  a  few  words  of 

wrtic,  by  some  supposed    to  be   Golh-s.  by  others  Alarbes,' 

Tbe  league  of  narrow  pathway,  made  by  the  friars,  along  which 

I    nflUiiy  hundreds  of  them  have  passed  to  and  fro  between  their 

linng  grave  in  the  Batuecas  and  the  world  outside,  fringes  a 

imwnTiaiptd  river  walled  in  with  beetling  crags  and  towering 

psks,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  oak — oak  untouched  b>- 

ihc  hand  of  man  since  the  creation.     The  blanched  ghasts  of 

trees  dead  long  years  ago,  the  gray  moss  hanging  from  them  in 

loag  ragged  shreds,  mingle  with  tlic  fresh  green  foliage  of  early 

smnmcTt  whose  trunks  and  branches  seetn  to  fight  and  struggle 

with  caeb  otlier  for  space  and  light.    Here  a  bough  overhanging 

tbe  stream  stoop«  down  to  kt.<is  it.    Suddenly,  without  a  ago 

'Noon. 
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of  warning,  a  distant  hermitaBC  gleams  from  a  height  S 
the  cork -trees;  the  narrow  glen  widens  ever  so  slightly,  atl 
bcll-towcr  of  a  gateway  in  the  btiltoni  peers  from  the  sl| 
of  huge  horse-chestnuts,  brought  by  some  brother  froB 
Indies.  Above  it  tower  the  pyramidal  forms  of  gij 
cypresses.  The  murmur  of  the  stream,  the  constant  rd 
waters,  forms  a  monotonous  undertone  to  the  obscure  mclaoi 
the  unbroken  peace,  that  hanps  over  this  sweet,  secluded' 
It  needs  not  the  apocalyptic  figure  of  the  saint  in  thc' 
above  the  gateway  to  tell  us  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  fl 
— the  most  famous  in  Spnin — Carmelite  Desert  of  the  Bati 

Above  the  current  of  the  waters,  the  bell  rung  b>*  so* 
friars,  so  many  pilgrims  and  wanderers  and  penitents  in 
that  now  seem  so  far  away,  clangs  harshly  on  the  silenfl 
once  more  the  river  takes  up  the  burden  of  its  song.  Wl 
bars  fall  to  the  ground.  A  rough  figure  clad  in  sheepskin  ] 
us  in  surprise.  The  images  of  kneeling  saints  in  the  corfl 
the  gateway  contrast  strangely  with  the  donkey  tcthcrcdi 
A  long  flagged  causeway,  lined  on  either  side  by  lofty  cypi 
leads  to  a  garden,  fmm  which  lime  has  not  blotted  ot 
quaint  shapes  of  the  box  bushes,  once  so  daintily  trimm 
tender  and  delicate  hands,  nor  quite  banished  the  tt 
flowers  which  fall  about  our  feet.  Into  the  carved  0 
fountain  in  its  midst  the  water  still  flows  drowsily.  I 
us  is  the  church;  nothing  of  architectural  curiosity  U 
plain  brick  building,  roofless  and  deserted.  The  little  1 
in  the  cloisters  are  almost  intact ;  in  each  a  figure  of 
strange  solitary,  together  with  a  skull  or  human  bone, 
in  a  little  grotto  made  of  shells,  preaches  the  stern,  sad 
that  sooner  or  later  we  all  must  learn.  The  rude  and  i 
cells  built  against  the  walls  that  encircle  the  monastery] 
with  its  inclined  plank  that  formed  the  Carmelite's  bt 
hollow  for  his  breviary,  a  cork  cross  roughly  nailed  tog 
arc  full  of  pathetic  sadness,  an  intense  abandonment.  | 

The  herbs  and  plants  still  grow  in  undisturbed  profus 
the  herb  garden,  although  it  is  so  many  years  since  the  hi 
the  brother  who  doctored  the  sick  and  ailing  gathered  th 
leaf,  dUtilled  the  last  healing  essence.  Little  odds  and 
that  the  friars  left  behind  them  in  their  flight ;  a  cross  lyl 
a  casement ;  the  wine  jars  untouched  and  useless  in  the  0 
the  buildings  once  busy  with  the  sound  of  ad«  and  aai 
smithy  where  they  forged  all  the  iron  wanted  for  churc 
monastery;  the  neslcctcd  vines  and  olive-trees  that  still 
sparsely  up  the  hill  in  the  terraces  made  by  the  monk) 
corn-mill  that  the  water  turns  no  more,  ready  for  use  to-mi 
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tke  oil-roili  which  filled  the  monastery  jars  to  overflowing, 
—impress  one  with  a  strange  and  weird  sentiment  of  life, 
abundant,  useful,  bcncficciit,  petrified  and  arrested  in  the  midst 
of  motion. 

So  lived  this  community ;  building  all,  making  all  for  itself, 
hipttg  its  iron,  trenching  its  vines,  turning  the  desert  into  a 
kvering  and  lovely  garden ;  its  labours  adequate  to  its  own 
nbtatence  and  simple  wants.  They  made  the  narrow  foot- 
tadcs  that  connected  their  solitude  with  the  outer  world.  Here 
Bftd  the  peasants  to  pray  at  the  Virgin's  shrine,  or  to  seek  alms 
m  consolation  in  times  of  necessity,  and  both  were  given  with 
nmgrudging  hand.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  obscure  lives 
^  IhMtuve  been  lightened  and  gladdened  by  its  vicinity!  When 
H  Ac  last  echoes  of  the  sandalled  feet  of  the  expelled  friars, 
Vbnsbtng  through  corridor  and  building,  died  away  into  silence. 
P  -just  retribution  for  the  pride  and  folly  of  man,— tlie  Batuecas 
I  unk  once  more  into  a  wilderness  fit  only  to  give  pasture  to  a 
feu'  herds  of  goats. 

Up  the  little  path  that  winds  through  the  thick  cork  forest, 
up  heighu  so  steep  that  a  false  »tep  would  hurl  you  into  the 
lipid  river  below,  there  l>efore  you  stands  the  first  of  the  roofless 
bnmitagcs  that,  like  the  Laura  of  the  Cenobitcs  perched  one 
lixm  the  other,  from  the  ledge  of  almost  inaccessible  crags, 
look  down  on  the  monaster}'  at  their  feet.  The  c>'press  still 
nan  itself  into  the  evening  sky;  the  stream  slill  runs  which 
Upplied  the  hermit  with  water  before  the  door.  Inside,  the 
•Ito  with  its  lovely  seventeenth -century  tiles  awaits  the  footfall 
ef  the  lad  and  solemn  solitar>' ;  in  the  cupboard  in  the  wall  he 
ttond  his  meal  of  dried  fruit :  the  bell  hangs  in  the  belU 
tovcr,  whose  ringing  awoke  the  midnight  silence  in  response 
to  the  iDonasteiy  bcl\  be3ow — only  the  touch  of  a  band  is 
nnredt 

Here  then,  and  in  spots  like  this,— at  Bolarquc  overhanging 

Ibe  Ta^us,   amidst   flowering  almond-trccs ;    on   the   topmost 

kige  of  Altomira,  eternally  lost  in   clouds;    on  the  [peaceful 

MMde  of  i'astrana :  in  the  little  monastery  of  Duruelo,  in  the 

bids  of  Castilian  plains, — did  the  Carmelite  renew  the  traditions 

of  the  stem  and  monastic  discipline  of  the  Cenobitcs  of  the 

Thebais. 

A  legend  mil!  exiMs  amongst  the  neighbouring  peasantry, 
WCfcome  with  superstitious  awe  at  the  appearance  of  monas' 
tens  in  spots  so  wild  and  savage  and  remote  from  the  world 
of  nten,  that  they  sprang  up  miraculously  in  a  single  night,  and 
were  likely  to  disappear  again  in  the  same  strange  way  they 
cwnc     Alas  t  it  is  the  friars  who  made  them  that  have  gone,  not 
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the  monasteries !  But  even  in  their  ruins  wc  may  see  the  tracer 
of  how  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  harmonious  the  existence  onoe 
lived  within  their  walls. 

Here,  and  here  only,  face  to  face  with  the  dismantled  raona»— 
tcrics  built  by  Teresn's  friars,  may  we  dimly  enter  into  th 
spirit  of  the  conception  framed  by  her  three  centuries  ago  ; 
realise  somewhat  of  the  .sulilitnity  of  the  work,  that  no  time 
shall  impair,  achieved  by  the  Castilian  nun,  whose  entire  carecx 
WAS  shaped  and  moulded  by  the  curious  paraiielism  that  existed 
between  her  life  and  tlic  portentous  revolution  that  distnembcrcJ 
Catholic  Christendom.     Nor  is  it  gratuitous  to  affirm  that  to 
her  and  her  alone  it  is  owing  to-day  that  a  convent  is  still  lefi 
standing  on  Spanish  soil. 

Not  the  least  marvellous  circumstance  connected  with  thia 
great  woman  is  that,  although  repeatedly  menaced  by  the  In- 
quisition (the  MS.  of  her  Li/e  lay  for  ne;irly  thirteen  years  in 
its  hands  before  sentence  was  pronounced  on  its  orthodoxy), 
she  managed  to  save  herself  from  falling  personally  into  its 
clutches.  To  write  in  Spanish  on  religious  subjects  was  in 
itself  perilous.  The  policy  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  repress  all 
expression  of  popular  thought  that  might  contain  the  genas 
of  heresy.  In  the  words  of  Melchor  Cano,  the  reading  of  such 
books  had  done  much  harm  to  women  and  idiots,  He  but 
expressed  the  general  conviction,  wliich  condemned  tlic  nation 
to  a  crass  and  stultifying  ignorance.  One  of  the  principal 
charges  against  Carranza's  Catechism  was  that  it  was  written 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  see 
and  read  what  their  forefathers  had  never  seen  or  read.  Bat 
besides  writing  in  Spanish,  Teresa,  when  she  ventured  to  treat 
of  mysticism,  trod  on  ground  which  might  at  any  moment  have 
crumbled  under  her  feet,  and  delivered  her  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  Ramcs  of  the  Inquisition.  Mysticism  and  Illumintsm 
■ — for  the>'  are  virtually  one  and  the  same  thing~-were  too 
closely  allied  to  the  Lutheran  heresy  to  be  regarded  with  any- 
thing but  suspicion  and  hiitred.  The  mere  fact  of  having  dealt 
with  such  subjects  in  books  to-day  justly  celebrated  as  the 
choicest  products  of  Spanish  literature,  was  sufticicnt  to  expose 
their  authors,  men  some  of  whom  have  since  been  placed  on  the 
altars  of  the  Church,  to  suspicion  and  active  persecution.  Fray 
Luis  de  Granada,  Juan  dc  Avila.  Fray  l*cdro  dc  Alcdntara, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Francisco  de  fiorja,  had  cither  lingered  in  the 
dungeons  of,  or  had  their  books  condemned  by.  the  Inquisition. 
It  happened  willi  the  Inquisition,  what  still  happens  to  this  day 
in  Spain  with  any  body  that  finds  itself  constituted  into  aa 
irresponsible  authority :  its  decrees,  irritating  and  often  injurious, 
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lai,  vbcfc  not  injurious,  trivial,  were  directed  as  much  against 
llnKwbo  were  disposed  to  uphold  its  authority  at  all  risks  as 
igiinst  Iboec  whose  heterodoxy  of  opinions  presented  a  forniid> 
lUe  danger.  Teresa  owed  bcr  escape  in  great  measure  to  an 
ticquisite  tact  which  made  and  rctaintxl  for  her  powerful  friends, 
so  only  amongst  tJiu  great,  but  amongst  the  most  learned 
decton  and  tlm>logiatH  (many  of  whom  were  Inquisitors)  of 
Ike  age,  as  well  as  to  a  wise  and  judicious  obedience  to  her 
coofeuors  in  nil  affairs  of  conscience  and  doctrine.  She  is 
BK  of  the  fcw  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  never  made 
M  enemy. 

[n  the  reliquary  of  the  Escorial,  amonfi^t  the  most  precious 
Hd sacred  of  the  relics  possessed  by  Spain,  bound  in  stamped 
CKDson  velvet,  side  by  side  with  an  original  tract  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's (between  whom  and  herself  there  arc  ho  many  intimate 
pwtts  of  resemblance),  are  four  books  whose  faded  characters. 
»  evenly  and  firmly  written,  seem  to  have  caught  and  en- 
dliiied,  like  the  magical  properties  of  the  triangle,  •<ome  of  the 
Nbtle  edencc,  some  of  the  very  individuality  and  inspiration, 
cf  the  woman  who  traced  them  four  centuries  ago.  One  of 
Aon  is  that  Autobiography  which,  in  the  absence  of  alt  outside 
teaioKiny,  contains  «U1  that  we  know  of  Teresa's  childhood  and 
liJe  until,  vHien  a  middle-aged  woman  of  forty-five,  she  undcr- 
Ittik  her  Brst  foundation.  It  bears  no  title,  and  saw  strange 
•idnitudcs  before  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  reverently  laid  it  at  the  King's  command  in  its  present 
•face  of  honour.  This  U  the  book  that  w:ls  read  and  approved 
Wtkc  «*cnerable  Apostle  of  Andalucia,  Ma^itcr  Juan  de  Avila; 
tott  was  pored  over  by  the  Duchesses  of  Medina  Celi  and 
Aiba;  that  excited  the  mocking  laughter  of  the  fitful-tcmperod, 
Qpricious,  and  so  ill-fated  I'rincess  of  Eboli;  that  lay  for  more 
l!uo  thirteen  years  Jn  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  at  Valladolid. 
^'■'-  herself  called  it  "The  Book  of  the  Mercies  of  God,"  and 
i  Jcttcr  to  Da.  Luisa  de  la  Cerda,  "  My  Soul."  It  is  indeed 
'.ary  of  all  that  is  most  hidilcn,  of  all  that  fills  and  vivifies 
L  ■-  chambers  of  an  inner  life  but  -■tcldom  exposed  to  the  vision 
Kiod  touch  of  men.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  look  at  that  yclhiw 
Pmiiiincript,  time-stained  and  faded,  at  the  clear,  firm,  upright 
r  wiling,  which  runs  on  so  evenly,  without  a  blot,  barely  an 
[  tnum  to  indicate  hesitation  or  doubt,  without  being  moved 
ii)f%a*nge  emotions.  It  is  written  on  pajier  which  bears  the 
vater-mark  of  Valladolid  or  Salamanca:  a  heart,  with  a  cross 
in  the  middle,  and  the  two  Greek  letters  Alpha  and  Oint^a. 
Jl  is  curious  to  note  that  Fniy  Luis  de  Leon's  commentaries 
M  the  Book  of  Job,  and  many  other  contemporary  MSS.  in 
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the  archives  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  are  written  i> 
the  same  kind  of  papi*r.     Twice  she  wrote  this  History  of 
Soul,     Of  the  first  copy,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  h 
confessor,  the  Dominican  Fray  I'cdro  IbaRcz,  in  1561,  to  whic: 
she  probably  added  in   156^  an  account  of  the  foundation  <: 
San  Jos<*  of  Avila,  no  trace  remains.    Tortured  by  the  sann 
apprehensions  which  had  prompted  hw  to  write  the  first,  she 
again  set  down  her  sins  and  life  at  the  bidding  of  the  Inquisitor 
Soto.     This  second  transcript  must  have  been  concluded   in 
1565  or  1566,  as  in  the  last  chapter  she  mentions  the  arrival 
of  the  Brief  of  I'oimJation  without  endowment  for  San  Jos^ 
U  well  OS  fb;ifie!!'s  death.     Such,  briefly,  is  tlic  history  of  this 
precious  MS.,  which  contains  all  that  wc  knou-  of  her  childhood 
and  life  in  the  Plncarnacion. 

The  charm  of  I'cresa's  style  is  that  she  has  none.  She 
wrote  as  she  spoke.  Her  mode  of  expression  is,  curiously 
enough,  rather  that  of  a  great  orator  than  of  a  writer,  Irrcji^lar, 
often  slipshod  and  inaccurate,  flowing  off  into  digressions  which 
the  next  moment  she  apologises  for,  yet  full  of  spontaneity  and 
energ>',  she  appeals  powerfully  to  the  imaginary  audience  to 
whom  she  opens  the  keys  of  her  soul.  These  very  digressions, 
which  in  another  would  be  wearisome  and  irritating,  in  her  are 
full  of  fascination  and  charm.  It  is  as  if  we  arc  listening  to 
some  person  spcakin(;,  who  constantly  breaks  oflf  from  his  sub- 
ject to  follow  nc«-  trains  of  thought  suggested  to  him  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  She  never  seeks  to  be  what  she  is 
not,  nor  aims  at  a  weary,  monotonous  consistency.  Her  every 
mood  is  revealed  with  naive  simplicity  and  frankness.  Some- 
times didactic  and  moralising,  like  the  thorough  Old  Castilian 
she  was ;  sometimes  vague  and  visionary ;  occasionally  rising 
to  a  lofty  strain  of  lyrism  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  or 
bursting  into  a  vein  of  impassioned  eloquence,  it  seems  as  if 
the  sounds  of  her  voice  actually  ring  through  the  reader's  ears. 
She  has  stamped  on  all  her  productions  the  impress  of  a  strong 
and  powerful  individuality.  A  strain  of  dry  humour,  a  delicate 
wit,  scintillates  through  them  all.  No  one  ever  wrote  a  Castilian 
more  forcible  and  energetic.  At  the  period  when  she  wrote, 
the  national  idiom  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  She  was  the 
last  to  mingle  the  robust  and  energetic  forms  of  the  language 
of  an  older  century  with  a  more  modern  style  and  modes  of 
expression.  This,  to  a  Spaniard,  gives  her  writings  an  ad* 
ditional  f.iscination  and  interest.  Many  of  the  phrases  she  most 
habitually  used  were,  even  as  she  wrote,  becoming  ob!>olctc  and 
antiquated,  and  were  fast  being  relegated  to  the  people.  But 
if  we  want  to  know  how  the  old-fashioned  gentleman  of  the 
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age  thought  and  spoke,  wc  have  only  to  turn  to  Teresa.     Apart 

Ctooo  any  other  merit,  she  has  ctcrnaJly  prescr\'ed  the  outspoken, 

Vionest  old  dialed  she  had  Icamt  as  a  child  in  Avila.  and  never 

wnleamt.     For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  no  student  of  the 

Spanbh  language  can  be  said  to  be  conversant  with  it  unless 

he  has  read  the  Saint  of  Avila,  whose  works  undoubtedly  take 

their  place  amongst  the  bcxt  samples  of  the  literature  of  the 

There  remains  to  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  her 
(tntemporary  Kographcrs — Yepcs,  Kibera,  Master  Juliiin  de 
Arila,  her  companion  and  associate  in  so  many  journeys;  nor 
mat  I  fot^et  the  brief,  unfinished  fragment  left  us  by  the  h&nd 
of  Fray  Luis  dc  Leon. 

Ycpes  was  Prior  of  the  Jeronimite  convent  of  the  Escorial, 
Hid   Philip    It's  confessor,      lie   was    present   at    that   weird 
dathbcd    scene,  when    Philip  insisted   on   having   his   hands 
nshcd,  painful   and   swollen    with    gout   as   they   were,   ami 
Its  nails  trimmed,  in  order  to  receive  extreme  unction,  which 
«u   administered   by  the   Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Garcia   dc 
Loaysa,  Yepes  reading   the  offices.     It   was   Yepcs  who  an- 
nounced to  him  the  daipcrate  nature  of  his  illness,  and  it 
was  Yepcs  who,  assisted  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  clothed  him 
tor  the  last  time  in  the  habit  of  the  Third  Penitential  Order 
of  St    Francis,  in  which   not   only  he   but   greater   than   he, 
Columbus  and   Cer\'antcs,  alike  breathed  their  last     It  was 
Yepcs  who  placed  round  his  neck  the  bit  of  rope  from  which 
hung  a  wocKJen  cross.     A  gloomy  commentary  on  thoae  trite, 
trite  vronls:   "Sic  transit  gloria  mundil"     It  was  Yepcs  who 
was  charged  by  the  dying  King  to  summon  the  prince  im- 
mediately after   hts   death   and   deliver  him  the   paper  which 
contained  his  last  messages  and  counsels. 

Besides  being  a  friar,  Ycpes  was  a  bishop  and  a  courtier. 
His  mild,  benevolent  face,  with  eyes  peering  over  hcavily- 
rimmcd  spectacles,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  portrait  which 
exists  of  him  in  the  Museum  of  Valladolid,  He  looks  what 
lie  was  all  his  life — overburdentxl  with  a  mild  plethora  of 
nkdlifliious  words,  as  becomes  a  bishoji  and  a  courtier.  Still, 
a  good  man  of  untarnished  character ;  for  Philip  had  a  peculiar 
£u:ulty,  truly  amazing,  of  scenting  out  virtue  in  priest  or  friar. 
His  prase  flows  fluidly  on,  like  a  stream  on  a  summer's  day, 
elegant  playing  with  appropriate  metaphor,  adorned  with  all 
those  paces  of  diction  that  so  rouse  the  admiration  of  the 
Spanish  critic,  Mcncndcz  y  I'clayo,  Fray  Diego  de  Yepes, 
monk  of  the  Order  of  San  Jcronimo,  Bishop  of  Tarragona, 
snd  confessor  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Tbilip  U.,  and  of  the 
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Holy  Mother, — so  docs  he  describe  himself  in  the  titlc-pag 
of  Teresa's  Life,  which  he:  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  V.  \ 

Master  Francisco  d*.-  Ribcra  was  a  man  of  a  diflcrcC 
stamp.  A  Jesuit  and  a  scholar,  fur  tiinetcen  years  he  filla 
the  same  chair  of  I^cturei'  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  th 
University  of  Salamanca  which  had  been  occupied  by  Fra 
L-uis  dc  Leon.  He  devoted  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  at  ttl 
age  of  sevcnty-atx,  to  writing  Teresa's  biography.  It  went  ou 
to  the  world  dedicated,  not  to  a  pope,  but  to  a  personal  friend 
who  shared  with  him  his  deep  love  and  reverence  for  the  Sainl 
He  ivrotc  five  years  only  after  her  death,  when  there  were  stS 
numbers  of  people  living  who  had  known  and  lived  with  ha 
in  the  closest  intimacy  for  many  years,  ready  to  solve  an] 
doubt,  or  to  point  out  and  condemn  the  errors  that  might  havi 
crept  in  through  in.idvcrtcncc.  The  book  is  the  result  of  minuo 
investigation^  which  his  devotion  to  her  had  led  him  to  prosecui 
long  before  her  death.  His  conscientious  accuracy  led  him  t 
many  cases  to  set  down  the  names  of  private  individuals  stil 
alive  who  could  corroborate  or  contradict  his  assertions;  n 
detail,  however  minute,  but  what  is  carefully  noted  and  pa 
served.  In  this  consdentious  and  impartial  chronicle,  a 
remarkably  free  from  the  sii|x;rstitious  ideas  of  the  lime,  am 
written  with  a  greater  spirit  of  independence  and  absence  d 
prejudice  than  might  have  been  considered  pos.sible  in  an  ag 
of  blind  belief  in  miracles,  wc  have  a  simple  and  sincere  relatiai 
of  facts  which  it  was  important  should  be  rescued  from  oblivioi 
told  without  any  attempt  at  fine  writing,  in  unvarnished  althougl 
robust  and  manly  language.  The  transparent  simplicity  of  hi 
narration  possesses  a  note  of  genuine  and  touching  pathoi 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  polished  jihrases  and  elegantlj 
turned  sentences  of  Yepcs,  and  forms  a  curious  contrast  B 
them.  It  is  a  book  which  touches  the  heart  in  the  sameobscuf 
way  as  the  Gospels,  and  knits  together,  though  it  be  for  i 
moment,  writer  and  reader  in  a  common  emotion  of  belief  an 
reverence  for  the  woman,  "  whom,  letting  alone  her  sanctity 
(they  arc  kibera's  words,  not  mine),  "none  of  late  years  ha 
equalled  in  her  valiancy  and  greatness  of  heart,"  and  is,  ii 
my  conception,  a  far  greater  and  more  human  book  than  th 
example  of  finished  writing,  where  turgid  sentence  succeed 
sentimental  rhapsody,  which  we  owe  to  the  pen  of  Yepcs. 

Master  Juan  de  Avila,  the  simple  and  enthusia-stic  prka 
who  W8.S  associated  with  Teresa  in  her  first  foundation  of  Sal 
Jos(^,  and  who  accompanied  her  so  often  on  her  long  an 
toilsome  wanderings,  has  leA  us  an  able  account  of  some  d 
her  joumcyings,  embedded,  I  am  sony  to  say,  in  a 
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•rtiy  xnd  tnHible<tome  lucubrations  on  my-stical  theology,  a» 
'  to  which  we  may  agree  with  the  Saint  "that  he  begins  well  but 
ends  tir 

A  fragment,  too,  exists,  penned  by  the  great  Augustinian 

Ffj}'  Luis  de  Leon,  to  which  the  opening  chapters  of  Ycpcs 

hetr  3  strong  and  perhaps  not  altogether  fortuitous  resemblance. 

Death  9tifli;ned  the  hands  of  the  writer  ere  it  was  concluded, 

lod  it  U  left  for  ever  a  fragment.     What  it  would  have  been 

M  he  lived  to  complete  it  may  be  judged  by  the  ma<iterptece 

•  sfvtgorotn  Castilinn,  incomparably  above  any  eulogy  of  her 

I  Ihit  has  been  written  either  then  or  of  later  years,  which  forms 

!  tbe  Preface  to  the  fir<.t  complete  edition  of  her  works,  published 

'  ly  him  at  Salamanca  in   1688— words  of  Rrcat  and  generous 

poise,  meted  out  by  a  kindred  soul  able  to  comprehend  in  all 

itt  fulness  the  majesty  of  her  mind  and  life. 

I  fcnrir  not,  not  dul  1  tee,  the  Moiber  Teiesa  de  Je*u«  whiUt  she  was 
Monb  :  bvt  now  thnt  ihc  livu  in  Heaven,  I  kuun-  her  and  see  her  almost 
ifcan  io  two  lively  im;n;«  which  she  hits  lefi  us  of  herself— Ner  dAUghters 
Mt  ner  books :  whif  h,  in  my  judgment,  are  also  faithful  witnesses  of  her 
mi  ririuc.  Etccaute  the  features  of  her  face,  if  I  had  tcca  ibsm,  might 
OM  shown  nM)  het  body ;  and  her  words,  if  I  bad  heard  them,  might 
bMe  dccUml  to  mc  somewhat  of  ihe  virtue  of  her  soul  ;  and  the  lint  was 
msion,  and  the  vccond  subject  to  deception.  It  is  a  new  miracle  that  a 
faUe  woman,  lo  full  of  emirate,  should  undertake  so  great  a  thing  :  and 
ntrbcly  and  eHicaciously,  that  she  should  bring  it  to  a  successful  ending, 
adikouMcapliTaieall  hearts  lobrinj;  them  to  God,  and  should  suinftuence 
inple  to  like  that  which  is  unbearable  to  the  senses. 

Aail  ttoi  leis  clear  nor  less  miinciilous  is  the  second,  which  are  her 
*iUius  and  books  ;  in  which,  without  daubi,  the  Holy  Spirit  wilted  (hat 
^  Holhct  Teresa  should  be  a  more  rate  example  ;  because  in  the  altiiude 
■(Aethifip  of  which  she  discourses,  and  in  the  delicacy  and  lummousnest 
*A  •luch  she  treats  them,  and  in  the  purity  and  csm  of  Mylc,  and  \a  the 
^{n  cmnpoittKMi  of  the  words,  and  in  a  negligent  elcj^ance  [eltgnna'a 
ta^ijiadit^  in  the  hitjhest  degree  doliL'hlfiil,  I  doubt  that  in  our  langu.tgc 
oim  my  work  to  etftul  thcrn.  And  inciefnrc,  whenever  I  read  them,  the 
■■tl  marvel  :  and  in  many  oaitsofthcm  it  seems  to  me  thai   (  am  iwt 

ehwaay  to  the  imaginations  of  man  :  and  I  doubt  not  ihai  the  Holy  Spirit 
e  tnrouKh  her  in  many  p.issai^es  and  guided  her  pen  and  hand,  and 
t)fht  whii'h   ihe  sheds  on  things  towilved  in  obscurity,  and   the  fire 
•kth  her  words  kindle  in  the  heart  of  the  reader,  make  this  manifest. 

Strange  that  her  biographers,  one  and  all,  m  their  efforts 
lo  magnify   the  sanctity  of  the   Saint,   have  overlooked   the 
vooun.      She   has   been   presented    to   us   alternately   as   an 
ecttattc,  a    narrow   devotee,   a   contemptible    hysteric      None 
iBcms   to  have  entered   into  her  char.acter  in   its  b.irmoniotLs 
■bole — a  character  whow  strong  individuality  shoitc  persist- 
ently through   all   her   mystic   reveries,  and   the  cloister  was 
fa^iMait  to  destroy.    We  shall  follow  bcr  daily  life,  composed 
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of  the  rigid  and  patient  discharge  of  all  the  theological  viTtud 
inspired  by  her  illusions  (would  that  wc  all  were  alike  deluded 
it  would  be  a  better  world  1)  to  undertake  and  bring  to 
successful  conclusion  a  vast  and  laborious  undertaking.  N 
detail,  however  minute,  which  can  bear  upon  the  fortunes  0 
her  reform  escapes  her  sharp  eye.  She  bringtt  to  her  task) 
patience  which  has  never  been  equalled,  a  cheerful  contempt  c 
difficulties,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  weak  point  in  th< 
armour  of  those  with  whom  she  is  brought  into  contact.  Th 
worldly  wisdom  which  forms  such  a  strange  note  in 
character,  she  turns  to  God's  advantage,  not  her  own. 
shrewd  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money  and  of  [>ow 
friends,  whom  she  fascinated  by  that  majestic  influence,  a 
irresistible  in  old  age  as  when  she  was  still  young  an 
beautiful,  was  a  potent  factor  in  her  success.  A  stern  dii 
ciplinarian  in  her  convents,  her  nuns,  the  hourly  spectators  < 
her  life,  surely  the  keenest  censors  of  it,  feci  for  her  an  indcscrit 
able  devotion  —  a  devotion  shared  by  such  widely  difTcrei 
personalities  as  the  vague,  dreamy,  unsophisticated  Fray  Jua 
de  la  Cruz  and  the  erudite  and  courtly  Gracian.  Strange  th( 
love  and  veneration  for  an  old  woman  should  have  formed  th 
link  which  bound  together  in  a  solid  phalanx,  subjugated  b 
her  innate  greatness  of  character,  a  crowd  of  characters  a 
diverse,  and  often  so  opposed,  whom  she  won  to  follow  hi 
fortunes  I  No  poison  lurked  under  her  caustic  wit,  as  reac 
to  be  tickled  to  laughter  by  her  own  foibles  as  those  i 
others, 

In  what  lay  her  immense  power  over  the  hearts  of  thi 
obscure  old  Spanish  world  ?  What  is  it  that  thrills  us  of 
later  century,  critical  as  wc  are,  into  a  spontaneous  burst  < 
admiration  ?  What  arc  the  qualities  that  made  her  so  grandiot 
and  shake  us  out  of  our  languor  into  a  feeling  more  akin  I 
personal  love  and  reverence  than  perhaps  any  dead  pers< 
whose  voice  has  been  stilled  for  more  than  three  centuries  b) 
ever  elicited  before?  For  one  thing,  she  united  in  a  stranj 
and  altogether  unparalleled  degree — perhaps  none  ever  moi 
so — all  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a  person  of  action,  all  tt 
tenderness  and  idealism  of  the  dreamer.  So  much  so,  indcet 
that,  in  studying  the  one  aide  of  her  character  we  often  lot 
sight  of  the  other,  and  vice  versti.  So  strongly  c]evelope<l  ai 
they,  and  often  so  violently  opposed,  that  it  seems  as  if  9 
are  sludyinK  two  distinct  individualities,  and  yet  the  scirmi 
paradox  melts  away  before  what  seems  a  greater  one.  Aithou; 
she  saw  visions  and  hear<l  voices,  described  the  emotions  a: 
sensations  she  experiences  in  the  invisible  world  of  her  o- 
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Mldi^ — a  world  romtct!  on  and  always  limited  by  the  exterior 
Bie— Teresa  was  not  by  nature  a  mystic. 

Ir  bcr  Life^  for  instance,  with  all  its  wonderful  psychological 
uulysis  of  emotion — in  the  Moradas,  which  she  herself  con- 
ndered  bcr  greatest  work — we  arc  principally  stnick  by  their 
Hnng  practical  tendency,  her  marvellous  insight  into  character 
■dtprings  of  motive-^ — a  practical  tendency  which  culminates 
btke  Cammo  tie  Pcrfeccien.  The  emotions  she  describes  are 
imHax  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  development  of  mys- 
lidtm  ever  so  slightly.  Her  special  merit  is  to  h;tve  described 
tbem  with  singular  force,  felicity,  and  delicacy,  detecting  a 
a  gradation,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mathematician  and 
intuition  of  a  poet  She  gilds  the  well-trodden  path  with 
;ht  of  her  own  genius,  striking  out  all  manner  of  strange 
and  transitions  undreamt  of  before ;  for  she  was  a  great 
tcr:  her  intellect  wa^  singularly  acute;  she  wrote  as  naturally 
*•  the  birds  sing.  The  Vula,  and  the  Moradas  are  classics,  and 
decTvc  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  Spanish  tongue  is  spoken.  Free 
£nan  all  pretension,  simple  and  direct  in  phrase,  simple  of 
ipcech,  dignified  and  sincere,  the  spontaneous  production  not 
ody  of  the  brain  but  the  heart,  they  arc  perhaps  the  most 
•ondcfful  books  that  have  ever  been  penned  by  a  woman. 

I   ha^'c   said   Teresa  was   not   a  mystic.     Let  mc  explain 

■R/fclf.     There  is  no  doubt  that  her  abnormal  experiences  may 

te  mainly  accounted  for  by  ill-health  (she  herself  often  said  so)i 

A  )'Oung  woman,  a  confirmetl  invalid,  singularly  susceptible  to 

OBtward  impresittons,  she  found  herself  exposed  to  .ill  the  .subtle 

Mdaameless  influences  of  the  cloister,  and  for  a  moment  was 

nbfugated  b>'  them.     With  rcturninf;  health,  the  vague  reveries^ 

the  efforts  to  attain  a  perfection  bcj-ond  the  limits  of  human 

future,  departed.     For  close  on  twenty  years,  so  she  tells  us, 

^  led  a  life  neither  better  nor  worse  than   her  neighbours, 

until  a  chance  accident,  in  which,  (lerhaps,  disillusion  was  not 

*ill»ut  its  share,  revived  the  old  emotions  and  feelings  with 

■owed  vigour.     Her  mystical  experiences,  then,  are  limited  to 

At  fintt  two  or  three  years  of  her  convent  life,  and  ten  years  or 

fa(  between  the  age  of  forty  and  fifty ;  for  directly  she  engaged 

I"  tbc  active  labours  of  her  life — this  simulated  liic  of  the  brain 

nvhich  her  disvirtualiscd  energies  had  found  some  outlet  in 

■idault  of  all  other — she  ceased  to  record  and  anal>*se  them ; 

perbftps  they  also  ceased  to  exisL     For  the  last  twenty  years 

oTber  life,  at  all  events,  they  would  seem  to  have  faded  away 

tntbely.     Thus  her   mysticism  wa.t   only  the  accompaniment, 

die  undcr-song  as  it  were,  to  the  melody  of  her  life.     Happy 

Ih^'  who  can  steep  themselves  iit  some  such  ideal  existence  of 
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the  spirit  or  the  brain  without  having  their  energies  blunte 
for  the  colder  struggles  of  reality  !  But.  although  her  inygti< 
ism  undoubtedly  lends  her  «  .strange  and  potent  charm,  y« 
herein  is  not  her  greatness.  Her  greatness  is  in  her  life;  i 
her  own  valour,  confidence,  and  courage;  in  her  boundles 
activity;  in  her  supreme  devotion,  not  to  an  Ideal  but  U 
Dutyl 

In  her  letters  we  sec  no  mystic.  Sharp-eyed,  somctimei 
sharp  of  speech,  sccini;  the  world  and  men  as  they  arc  and  nol 
as  she  would  have  them ;  for  the  world  does  not  come  forth  u 
welcome  the  conqueror  until  he  has  conquered;  and  she  con- 
quered hers  by  the  means  to  her  hand.  She  ha*I  to  subdnt 
prejudice ;  to  disarm  opposition ;  to  (she  gives  it  as  a  maxim] 
"  accommodate  her  complexion  to  his  with  whom  she  conversed 
glad  if  he  was  glad  ;  sad  with  the  sad.  In  short,  to  be  all  thingi 
to  all  men  in  order  to  win  them  all," 

It  was  no  easy  task  she  had  undertaken  to  force  her  refort 
on  the  world  of  Spain.  Single-handed  .-ihe  grappled,  and  wasofiei 
forced  to  compound,  with  folly  and  ignorance.  That  shewa 
so  able  to  grapple  was  her  glory.  She  triumphantly  annihilato 
the  eternal  duel  between  idealism  and  action  by  combinin 
both,  and  being  equally  great  in  both.  Who  .shall  again  asser 
after  reading  her  life  and  deeds,  that  in  action  the  fine  perfum 
of  spirituality  evaporates  ? 

It  is  action  that  puts  ideality  to  the  proof;  action  tha 
shows  that  there  is  something  more  in  a  man  than  visionary 
idle  dreaming.  Action  demands  courage,  constancy,  tcnacit] 
perhaps  often  dtiisimulatton  ;  for  right  and  wrong  arc  not  fixe* 
irreducible  terms,  but  very  much  dependent  on  circumstance 
often  shading  into  one  another  so  subtly  as  not  to  be  dii 
tinguished. 

Who  then  shall  not  forgive  this  brave,  good  woman,  if  sh 
who  was  the  soul  of  truth  sometimes  dissembled — she  wh 
came  of,  and  had  to  deal  with,  a  race  of  past-masters  in  ll 
art  ?  Who  shall  not  forgive  her  if  she  used  the  foibles  of  thoi 
around  her  to  achieve  an  end  in  which  sAe  imagined  she  sa' 
the  regeneration  of  humanity? 

That  old  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  canonise 
her  saw  deeper.  They  too  were  heroic;  they  too  could  bcs 
hunger  and  thirst  and  privation  without  a  murmur;  they  te 
could  sacrifice  themselves  unhesitatingly  for  .in  ideal;  and  a 
this  and  more  they  reverenced  under  the  habit  of  that  poor  ol 
Castilian  nun,  in  whom  they  saw  resuscitated  all  the  fightin 
instincts  of  their  nation.  In  her  they  consecrated  their  ow 
ideal — the  ideal   of  a  noble,  fighting  race,  nursed  fro 
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trtdle  in  poverty  and  sobriety ;  a  race  not  of  thinkers  or  of 
awists,  but  of  doers. 

Sbr  was  the  type  of  all  that  was  vigorous  and  healthy  in 
^CAtliltan  character — a  character  singularly  simple,  straight- 
tnraid,  chivalrous,  and  noble  They  were  touched  by  that  old 
onlcing  cart  which  jolted  her  over  Castilian  roads  ;  they  u-erc 
hudicd  by  the  tenacity  which  never  gave  in  ;  they  were  touched 
Vbcr  hungers  and  thirsts  and  her  old  ragged  habit.  We  talk 
uMt ideals;  she  livt-d  hers,  and  Ikry  knew  it, 

'Whip  me  such  knave?,"  writfJi  Cervantes  in  that  famous 
pmee  where  he  contrasts  the  life  of  the  soldier  with  that  of 
dbetnan  of  letters  (and  he  was  both):  "whip  mc  such  knaves 
u  ay  that  letters  arc  more  honourable  than  arms ;  for  I  will 
Id  Ibexn,  be  ihc>'  who  they  may,  that  they  know  not  what  they 
^,*  And  he  spoke  the  national  sentiment  when  he  gave  the 
liny  to  the  soldier,  "  since  that  institution  is  tu  be  more  highly 
CNcemed  which  has  for  its  ubjcct  the  nobler  end." 

If  then  we  try  her  life  by  the  standard  laid  down  by  her 
poM  countryman,  her  greatness  lies  not  in  the  few  books  on 
ejpcism  she  left  behind  her  at  her  death  (and  they  too  are 
•JSrabkX  but  in  what  is  much  greater — the  living  and  real 
Rfonn  she  instituted.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  her 
ifirttual  experiences,  her  active  career  can  inspire  no  other 
Mtitiment  twit  the  profounck-st  admiration  and  respect.  She 
isttie  last  of  the  great  saints  nearest  to  us  in  point  of  time:  we 
Lcin  almost  touch  the  hem  of  her  giirment.  She  does  not  fade 
^n«ay  into  a  thirtcenlh-ccntury  idyll — tx»utiful  and  touching 
VkdMd,  but  vague  and  dreamy.  She  stands  out  sharp  and 
V  diKioct  in  outline — as  sharp  and  distinct  in  outline  as  her  birth- 
W  (face  against  the  searching  sky  of  Castillc.  And  yet  from  the 
I  Inn  and  minute  examination  of  her  life  and  letters, — I  rise 
I  (rDB  my  task  with  my  love  and  admiration  for  her  a  thousand- 
"  ^.  increased  from  what  they  were  when  she  was  still  to  mc  a 
"  -:  ng  image, 

Such  the  woman  whose  complex  indivklualit>',  composed  of 
w  many  var>'ing  lights  and  shades,  flits  across  the  Spain  of 
Au  day,  leaving  behind  it  a  luminous  trail  which  is  still  as 
br^  tu-day  with  the  dust  of  three  centuries  thick  upon  her 
loab  at  Alba  de  Tonnes. 
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AS  the  sun  was  about  to  dawn  over  the  distant  sierras 
Avila,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  March  1515,  was  bora 
she  whose  marvellous  personality  was  to  overshadow  and 
absorb  its  heroic  past  and  glorious  traditions, — she  who  waj 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  principal  buttresses  of  religious  lift 
and  thought  of  her  own  age,  and  even  yet  of  ours, — she  wbl 
was  to  measure  her  (humanly  speaking)  feeble  strength  ij 
checking  the  ravages  of  that  portentous  revolution,  wbic^ 
commenced  seven  years  before  her  birth,  ran  its  course  pa^lfi 
with  her  life,  and  ended  in  the  dismemberment  and  disintegra 
tion  of  Catholic  Christendom,  destroying  the  unity  which  fiftcd 
hundred  years  had  consecrated — Teresa  Cepeda  y  Ahumadi 
In  her  very  name  Teresa  (Tarasia  in  Greek  meaning  marvellou! 
her  contemporary  biographers  have  seen  some  mystcriotl 
prediction,  some  projected  shadow  of  the  marvels  to  be  by  hi 
accomplished,  I 

Her  father  has  recorded  her  birth,  together  with  that  ofbj 
other  children,  in  a  paper  which  the  Convent  of  Pastrana  on« 
numbered  amongst  its  treasures,  "  On  Wednesday,  on  tb 
2iith  day  of  March,  of  the  year  isiji  was  born  Teresa  n^ 
daughter,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  half  an  hour  befoc 
or  after  (it  was  just  about  to  dawn  on  that  said  Wednesday 
Her  godfather  was  Vela  Muftoji,  and  her  godmother  Mari 
del  Aguila,^  daughter  of  I'ranctsco  de  l'aj;ireH."  A  saddt 
note  pierces  through  the  humble  entry  found  written  I 
Teresa's  breviary  after  her  death  at  Alba  de  Tormes:  "O 
Wednesday,  Day  of  San  Bcrtoldi,  of  the  Order  of  Carmelitd 
on  the  29th  day  of  March  1515,  at  live  in  the  morning,jH| 
born  Teresa  de  Jesus,  the  sinner."  ^M 

I  Tlicy  were  ver;  nor  reUiIoiu  01  connection*  of  Tcrcn's  hmiljr.  The  Coa4 
of  Guev«r»  and  Oftaie,  itnil  (he  Duqiics  <lc  la  Rucn,  tnic«  Ihrir  present  docent  tn 
V«l>  MuAoi  M  WU  Nuflct.  D>.  M«in  del  Aguilar  was  a(  Ihe  fiunily  uf  d 
MuquiK*  of  VilltvidoM,  lu  Navu,  and  Villafnuicn-  llei  lather,  Fruiciwo  ) 
Pjuitd,  WM  one  o(  ihc  cxcculoci  of  Tctvu'i  inoilii;i')  wlU, 
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On  the  4th  or  April,  on  the  same  day  (curious  coincidence) 
that  ihc  first  mass  was  said  in  the  newly-established  Conv-ent 
ofthe.Kncaniacion,  she  was  baptized  in  her  parish  Church  of 
Sv)  Juan.  The  font  stands  now,  as  it  did  then,  in  a  dusky 
comer,  its  brim  prott-ctcd  by  a  uarruw  strip  of  thin  brass 
aand  in  aiab(.-M]u<:s  and  covered  with  a  heavy  board  of  olive 
•00(1 ;  at  its  base  the  rough  blocks  of  stones  which  generations 

,  of  knees  have  worn  into  hollows,  on  which  her  godfather  and 
pdmother  knelt. 

The  room  in  which  she  first  saw  the  light  is  still  preserved 
in  the  church  which  has  risen  on  the  foundations  of  what  was 

[tKn  a  grim  old  fortress- house.     Her  parents  belonged  to  the 
Im-alrous  and   untitled  pcntry  of  Castillc.     Their  position  in 

FArilk  was    one   of  considerable    importance,   and    they   were 

knitted  either  by  birth  or  marriage  lo  its  most  illustrious 
boiilics.  Her  father.  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Cepeda,  came  of  a 
Tolcdan  family  (he  himself  wa.s  known  in  Avila  as  the 
Toledano)  which  claimed  for  its  ancestor  Sanchez,  King  of 
Cuiillc  and  Leon.  His  mother  was  a.  Ccpcda — a  family 
■iich  had  done  good  service  in  the  rcconqucst  of  Spain. 

Heraldry  served  at  that  time  for  nobler  and  perhaps  more 
pnctkal,  certainly  for  far  less  burlesque  uses,  than  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  some  worthy  brewer  at  the  end  of  a  prosperous 
oner.  It  was  instinct  with  meaning.  It  was  all  that  was 
Dost  worthy  and  glorious  in  the  family  history  indelibly 
ncotded  and  perpetuated  in  stone.  It  w;ts  a  book  a  glance 
a  which  revealed  at  once  a  man's  genealogy  and  a  whole 
hbyiinthine  liat  of  remote  connections.  A  man  r^arded  his 
'tteldwiih  a  noble  and  justifiable  pride,  for  cvcrj-  emblem  in 
it  tocnmemorated  some  gallant  deed  of  his  forefathers,  and 
Rolled  to  him  his  own  responsibility  in  keeping  their  heroic 
fcofc  untarnished.  W'henc\cr  a  marriage  took  place,  the  new 
tpatterings  were  at  once  adde<l.  The  coat  of  arms  which 
haj  over  the  sombre  gateway  of  Alonso's  house,  was  the 
(Bo^endium  of  the  history  of  his  family.  Tlie  three  bucklers 
Ma^fold  field  were  the  arms  of  the  Sanchez,  to  which  family 
Uonged  the  two  famous  chiefs  Ximen  lllasco  and  Est^ban 
Dcajngo,  who  repcopled  the  city  after  the  rcconquest,  and 
•Bc  for  long  its  hereditary  rulers.  The  lion  had  been  granted 
1*  tbe  Cepodas  for  daring  deeds  in  the  battlefield,  and  the 
t^bt  St.  Andrew's  crosses,  which  surrounded  it,  eternally  kept 
fiittn  the  memory  of  that  Cros*  seen  by  San  Fernando  arid 
tu  rictorious  host  gleaming  in  the  .sicy  abov-c  them  as  they 

nept  triumphantly  through  the  horsc^shoe  gate  of  the  Moorbh 

dtadcl  tnto  the  conquered  town  of  Uacza. 
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Alonso  Sanchez  had  been  twice  married.  His  first  wifi 
had  borne  to  him  two  sons  and  one  daui^hter.  Hin  secunt 
wife  was  Tcicsa's  mother,  the  gentle  and  shadowy  Beatrti 
Uavila  y  Ahumada,  whose  ancestry  was  no  less  illustrious  than 
his  own.  She  was  descended  from  one  of  the  great  chieftatiu 
of  Avila,  whose  successors  took  ihc  name  of  Uavila  in  order 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  those  who  bore  the  same  famil}' 
appellation  as  themselves.  The  name  and  burning  tower  of 
the  Ahumadn^  is  said  to  have  been  granted  to  the  foundcxoif 
the  family  in  recompense  for  a  daring  deed  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  his  three  sons,  who  defended  a  castle  againtt  the 
Moors  and  escaped  under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  darkneu 
when  they  set  fire  to  it.  The  name,  to  which  the  prowess  of 
Alvaro  Ahumada  in  the  conquest  of  Cordoba  jjavc  additional 
lustre,  is  a  punning  allusion  to  the  circumstance,  meaning 
"smoked  out."  Thus  wherever  Teresa  wandered  in  Avila  she 
was  confronted  by  the  emblems  of  her  unstained  and  illustrious 
descent.  Variously  combined  and  quartered,  the  arms  which 
figured  on  the  shield  above  her  father's  gateway  were  repeated 
over  every  grim  old  keep  and  tower  of  her  native  town.  In 
the  majestic  cathedral,  where  she  so  often  knell,  she  saw  them 
sculptured  over  the  tombs  which  covered  the  bones  of  the 
warriors  and  statesmen  of  her  race.  As  she  worshipped  in 
the  lovely  old  Romanesque  church  of  San  Pedro,  the  emblazon* 
ings  of  Ximcn  Blasco  and  Estiiban  Domingo,  her  common 
ancestors,  reflected  from  stained  windows,  flickered  in  waves  of 
tremulous  light  on  to  tlie  pavement  and  envelo]>cd  her  in  their 
glow.  The>'  gazed  down  on  her  from  the  boss  of  every  arch 
and  the  shaft  of  every  pillar  of  the  great  Mouxstery  of  San 
Francisco,  where  so  many  of  her  father's  house  lay  buried. 
Thus  she  was  related  by  blood  and  collateral  descent  to  every 
family  of  consequence  in  Avila — families  which  ranked  amongst 
the  noblest  of  Castille ;  and  to-day — partly,  it  may  be,  owing 
to  the  lustre,  some  share  of  which  they  fondly  imagine  ii 
reflectcii  on  themselves,  which  the  gr;mdiosc  figure  of  a 
Carmelite  nun  has  cast  upon  names  that  might  otherwise  have 
sunk  into  obscurity,— partly  no  doubt  because  no  better  proof 
of  a  heroic  origin  and  lineage  can  be  adduced, — it  is  the 
proudest  boast  of  the  proudest  grandees  of  Spain  to  trace, 
however  remotely,  some  descent  from,  or  connection  with, 
Alonso  Sanchez  de  Cepeda  and  Bcatriz  dc  Ahumada  his 
wife, 

"Although,"  says  the  Padre  Traggia.  the  author  of  Lm 
Muger  GrantU,  "Teresa's  nobility  and  greatness  docs  not 
consist  in  her  arms  and  blazons,  stars,  bucklers,  castles,  lions, 
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ad  armed  hands,  but  in  her  virtues,*'  may  we  not  trace  Nome 
influence  of  hereditary-  instincts  in  a  character  of  which  the 
linant  note,  which  rings  out  so  tnie,  clear,  and  strong 
the  course  of  her  life,  is  a  noble,  personal  fearlessness 
generosity,  sublimed  to  absolute  negation  of  self?     She, 
carried  on  the  fij^htinj*  traditions  of  her  family,  and  dis- 
plifed  the  »ame  qualities  in  her  defence  of  the  refonn  of  the 
Cannelfte*,  and  in  her  battles  against  heresy,  as  did  her  steel- 
did  ancestors,  who  had  helped  to  wrest  their  country  from  the 
Uoors,  Inch    by  inch,    watering    it   with    their    blood.    The 
victories  she  won  on  bloodless  battlefields  in  the  cause  of 
RKgwus  reform~-a   reform  which    popes,  nuncios,  and   kings 
bd  attempted,  and  from   which   they  shrank  back  baffled — 
•Be  no  less  great  than  theirs,  although  no  waving  pennons, 
n»  acclaiming  hosts,  saluted  them.     The  warriors  of  a  past 
i(e  live  again  in  the  frail  woman  who  grapples  with  almost 
mupcrable  difficulties  all  odds  against  her — the  very  heavens 
tcemhig  as  ifabout  to  fall  and  crush  her  plans — with  a  vigorous, 
pDnistent,  rccolute  tenacity,  which  never  for  a  moment  fails 
4er;    who   watches   the    patient  work    of  months    apparently 
ivept  away   and   destroyed   in   an    instant;    confronts    peril, 
danger,  defeat,  with  the  same  cool,  unmoved  scrcnit)'.    The 
austere  virtues  which  form  the  groundwork  of  her  character, 
the  undcviating  rectitude,  her  inflexible  sense  of  justice,  her 
pore,  healthy,  cvcniy-balanccd  mind,  even  that  minor  one  of 
all. — her  love  of  personal  cleanliness,  conspicuous  in  the  old 
and  ragged  habits,  thrown  aside  as  useless  by  the  nuns,  which 
she  mended  with  her  own  fingers,  and  wore  from  prefereno^ 
"accounting  it  an  honour  to  go  patched";  her  great  dignity, 
inspiring  reverence  and  awe,  mingled  with  tcndercst  love,  m 
all  who  approached  her;  the  courteous  and  gracious  charm  of 
manner,  which   magnetised   the  hearli  and  wills  of  men,  and 
exercised  on  them  an  inscrutable  and  mysterious  influence; — 
arc   the  development  of  the  honourable   instincts,  the  subtle 
hereditary  influences,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
of  fearless  progenitors,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  court  and 
camp  alike.     There  is  some  reflection  of  a  sentiment  faint  and 
ondcfined — ^justifiable  in  one  who  cannot  quite  forget,  although 
they  seem   like  distant  echoes,  the  protid  traditions  of  her 
hoUM — in  the  words  In  which  she  describes  Teresa  dc  Layz, 
the  foundress  of  the  convent  at  Alba  de  Tormcs  as  being  of 
noble  parentage — **Muy  hijos  de  algo,  y  dc  limpia  sangre" 
(very  much  sons  of  some  one  and  of  clean  blood).     A  pride 
so  dignifiod,  so  kept  in  check,  makes  her  more  lovable,  and 
bindH  us  to  her. 
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In  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  her  nephews  in  Pcni,  is 
which  she  tclU  him  of  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Francisco 
to  Dofla  Orofrisia  dc  Mcndoza  y  dc  Castilla,  the  same  indcfin* 
able  sentiment  pierces  through  the  long  list  she  gives  of  the 
bride's  connections,  "She  is  not  yet  fifteen  years  old,  beautiful 
and  very  discreet.  Her  mother  is  a  cousin  of  the  Duque  dd 
Albuquerque,  niece  of  the  Duque  del  InfaiitaKgo,  and  of  man}' 
other  titles ;  in  short,  on  both  mother's  and  father's  side  no  one 
in  Spain  is  better  born.  In  Avila  she  is  related  to  the  Marqn^ 
dc  las  Navas,  and  to  him  of  V'clada  (the  Marquis),  and  with  the 
wife  of  Don  Luis,  him  of  Mosen  Rubi,  closely  connected' 
Feeling  that  she  is  dwelling  too  long  on  vanities  of  little  weight, 
she  suddenly  cuts  herself  short,  and  in  a  rapid  transition  of 
mood,  breaks  out  a-moralising  on  the  instability  of  all  things: 
"  Already  you  see,  my  son,  that  everything  must  end.  and  that 
only  the  good  and  evil  we  do  in  this  life  is  eternal  and  shall  last 
for  ever." 

But  with  this  pride  of  ancestry*  mingled  the  old  democratic 
spirit  of  Castitlc,  which  in  other  centuries  had  formed  the  surest 
bulwark  of  its  liberties.  She  stripped  power  of  its  adventitious 
attributes,  and  pointed  out  its  emptiness.  It  is  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness  that  she  dwells  on  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
poor  and  lowly  born  to  obtain  an  audience  in  the  palaces  of  the 
great.  What  was  royalty,  she  boldly  asked,  at  a  period  when 
it  had  never  been  more  autocratic,  without  that  artificial  pomp 
of  circumstance  that  hedged  it  round?  And  this  robust  in- 
dependence of  thought  she  exemplified  by  her  conduct.  Thus 
when  the  line  separating  the  two  classes  of  society — there  was 
little  or  no  middle  class — was  never  more  sharply  drawn  than 
in  the  Spain  of  her  day.  we  find  that,  rising  above  the  prejudices 
of  her  epoch,  she  stands  in  the  breach  between  the  great  nobles 
of  Toledo,  whose  countenance  and  protection  arc  almost  indis- 
pensable to  her  undertaking,  and  whose  goodwill  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  her  to  conciliate,  and  with  a  quiet 
determination  sets  aside  their  wishes,  then  equivalent  to  com- 
mands, in  order  to  give  the  honours  of  foundation  and  the  right 
of  burial  before  the  high  altar  of  her  Convent  Lhurch — which 
was  considered  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  aristocracy — to 
the  humble  merchant  family  of  Ramirez. 

She  never,  however,  forfjot  that  the  "clean  blood"  of  Castille 
flowed  through  her  veins,  and  never  undervalued  it  in  others — 
although  indeed,  with  the  exagj;eratcd  humility  of  the  cloister, 
she  sternly  reproved  Gracian  for  instigating  in  Avila  inquiries 
into  the  nobility  of  Iier  birth  and  descent.  "  Father,  it  i»  enough 
for  mc  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Church,  ,ind  on  me  it  weighs 
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heavily  to  have  committed  one  venial  stn  than  to  be 

letl  from  the  meanest  people  in  the  world."     But  saints 

full  of  the*e  inconsequences!    The  traditions  in  which  she 

been  nurtured  were  dear  to  her,  and  to  the  end  of  her  life 

1  took  a  justifiatile  interest  Jn  the  aggrandisement  and  well- 

ng  of  her  family. 

Her  father's  houHc  was  situated  close  to  the  Moorish  quarter 

l)at  quarter  now   ^o  silent  and   desolate — which   extended 

the  great  Hospital  of  Sta.  Escolastica  to  the  lofty  bridge 

bich  spanned  the  Adaja,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  town. 

looked  on  a  small  open  square  or   plaza,  opposite  to  the 

tern  gate  in  the  walls,  which  to-day  is  known  by  antonomasta 

the  **  Santa."     Behind  tt  was  the  Church  of  Sto.  Domingo, 

I  its  lovely  Noiman  doorway  and  bclUtowcr,  which  still  exists 

Jly  unaltered.    Alongside  of  it  was  the  Hospital  of  Sta. 

stica.    Some  scattered  heaps  of  stone,  and  formless  ruins 

together   by   time,  and    masked   over   with   a  sparse 

ring  of  fine  grass, — a  delicate  Gothic  doonvay,  from  which 

Mother  and  Child  gaze  down  in  divine  compassion  on  the 

r-by,  as  they  did  on  the  child  Teresa, — mark  the  site  once 

upicd  by  the  great  hospital.     Of  one  spot  alone,  the  house 

the  patron  saint  of  Spain  first  saw  the  light  and  spent 

childhood,  no  vestige  remains,  or  at  least  but  little,  in  the 

li  church,  cold,  frigid,  whitewashed,  laden  with  barroco 

ornaments;   its  churrigueresquc  altars  decked  out  with 

and  pai>er  flowers,  which  is  one  of  the  Meccas  of  Spain. 

iConde  Duquc  of  OUvares,  I'hilip  [v.'s  powerful  favourite, 

i  responsible  for   this  outrage  on  good  tasle,  which  only  a 

ken  perception  of  cult,  an  entire  want  of  reverence,  and  a 

dened  feeling  for  beauty,  could  have  rendered  possible. 

But  the  low  arch  of  the  gate  tn  the  walls  opposite,  through 

bich  the  knight  Alonso  dc  Ccpcda  so  often  rode  out  into  the 

ntr)-   nearly   four  hundred   years   ago,  stands    unchanged. 

Unchanged  the  wild,  tumbled  sierras,  intersected  with  silver 

ilcts,  wrapt  in  the  haze  of  a  winter  morning,  which  met 

t's  gaze  from  summer  to  winter  with  varying  aspects  of 

s,  and  over  which  her  father  flew  his  hawk.     Happily 

!  b  no  dearth  of  houses  in  Avila  belonging  to  that  period, 

'one  of  which  we  might  accept  as  the  type  of  the  dwelling 

'fbe  virtuous   Christian    hidalgo.     The   fai^ade,  gloomy  and 

irreigularly  studded  with   narrow  slits  which  served   for 

as  well  as  to  admit  the  light :    the  gateway  with  its 

arch  and  course  of  deeply  curved  stones — a  gaping  hole 

»unlit  walls;  the  heavy  doors,  clamped  with  nails  worked 

[tbe  medi.trval  iron-smith,  who  wrought  metal  like  wax  into 
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delicate  cinquefoils  and  rosettes,  full  of  grace  and  elegaiice._, 
The  traveller  on  arriving  passed  at  once,  without  dismountio 
from  the  brilliant  sunlight  into  the  dusky  obscurity  of 
3aguaM,  or  covered  entrance,  the  walls  of  which  were  full  of  iroa 
rings  to  tether  horses  to.     On  one  side  were  the  stable*,  partly 
sunk  underground  for  the  sake  of  coolnass.     Here,  too,  was  the 
principal  entrance  of  ceremony  to  the  house,  the  great  stone 
staircase   with   its   heavy   balustrade  of  hewn    g;ranite,   which 
sccmetl  built  on  purpose  to  echo  to  the  clash  of  armour  and  the 
ring  of  swords.     Below  it  stood  the  mounting~bIock.     An  iiwier 
door  opened  from   the   zaguan  into  the  fafio,  or  courty&rd, 
around  which  the  house  was  built.    On  these  interiors,  full  of 
intimate  charm,  the  mediitval  workman  exhausted  all  his  art. 
Round    both  stories  ran  open  galleries,  whose  colonnades  of 
Gothic  arches  were  supported  by  slender  columns  with  delicately 
wrought  capitals,  on  which  were  sometimes  repeated  the  aimi 
of  the  house    The  ground-floor  was  occupied  by  the  kitchen, 
offices,  and  servants'  dwellings.    The  rooms  occupied  by  the 
family  were  on  the  floor  above.     The  projecting  e.ives  of  the 
roof,   which    rested   on   wooden   soffits   most   quaintly   carved, 
submerged  the  upper  gnllery  in  shadowy  obscurity.     Wherever 
the  irregular  wavy  outline  of  the  tiles  cut  against  the  sky,  it 
framed  a  patch  of  dazzling,  glittering  light.     Perhaps  a  vine 
clung  limpet-like  to  the  pillars  or  the  walls.     A  conspicuous 
object  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  was  the  draw-well,  with  its 
characteristic  brim,  buckets,  and  chains.     In  the  whole  building 
and  its  accessories  there  is  an  indescribable  mixture  of  Mocrish 
and  Gothic  elements,  impossible  to  separate  or  define. 

It  is  given  to  us  only  at  brief  moments  in  our  live*  to  realise, 
with  due  intensity  and  vividness,  the  almost  solemn  tranquillity, 
the  austerity,  dignity,  and  rei>o«e  which  reigned  in  the  dark, 
severe,  monastic  interiors  of  these  mediaeval  dwellings.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  ornament,  because  all  was  art  in  its  purest 
manifestation  of  unconsciousness,  The  roof  was  low  and 
sombre,  the  intersections  of  the  heavy  beams  of  resinous  pine, 
forming  deeply  recessed  panels,  carved  and  inlaid  with  delicate 
tmcerics  of  ivory  by  the  Moorish  carpenters  of  Avila  ;  the  wall* 
were  hung  with  heavy  tapestries  or  the  lovely  leathers  of 
Cordoba.  As  in  all  southern  climates,  the  house  was  but  scantily 
furnished.  The  family  belongings  were  stored  away  in  wooden 
chests  clamped  with  iron,  which  were  placed  against  the  wall 
and  used  as  lienche'*.  There  would  be  a  few  great  leathern 
chairs;  the  blackened  and  dusty  image  of  a  saint,  peritaps  a 
family  heirloom,  dating  from  dim  anti()utty.  or  the  work  of  some 
realistic  wood-carver  of  the  age,  stood  in  a  niche  in  the  wall;' 
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tjlver  lamps  which  flickered  beneath  it  were  trimmed  and 

fctjjt  ativc  by  the  devotion  of  a  simple  and  touching  piety; 

jCbildish  fingers  hung  garlands  of  withering  flowers  before  the 

inc    tlicy   had   been   taught   to   regard   with   a   mysterious 

vtncration. 

The    patriarchal    and   feudal    authority  combined,  of  the 

iband,  the   father,  the   master,  over  the  lives  and  destinies 

tbcMC   who   composed    his   household,  was    unlimited    and 

■quationed.    Behind  him  the  wife  sank  into  a  secondary  and 

nhordinate  place.    Wife,  children,  servants,  and  retainers  were 

[toond  together  by  a  common  love  .and  reverence  for  its  head, 

rtosc  interests   and   theirs  were  identical.     An  austerity  and 

lloost  rude  simplicity  of  manners,  not  without  its  charm,  was 

tte  ptevalcnt  characteristic  of  an  age  when  kings  themselves 

tna  an  almost  ascetic  life,  and  great  wealth  and  extreme 

pVRity  were  alike  unknown. 

Alonso  de  Cepeda  was  a  dignified,  honourable,  and  kindly 
:Dian  gentleman,  full  of  noble  and  tender  instincts.  His 
I  presence  made  such  a  profound  impression  on  the 
itiDory  of  M.oster  Julian  de  Avila  that,  when  an  old  man,  he 
ntollectcd  him  as  vividly  as  if  he  hail  seen  him  yesterday.  Wc 
an  fonn  some  slight  and  shadowy  idea  of  his  venerable  dignity 
ud  personal  authority  from  the  words  which  flowed  from 
Teresa's  tender  and  loving  pen  when  the  worthy  knight  had 
bdcd  from  the  sight  of  men.  and  took  his  rest  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Cq>eda<  in  the  great  Franciscan  monastery  of  Avila.  She 
tmdMs  on  his  kindness,  austerity,  and  pllifulneas;  his  prc<lilec- 
tion  for  books  of  devotion,  of  which  he  po;tscsscd  many  in 
.'Koawmce"  (Si>anish,  in  opposition  to  Latin)  for  the  use  of 
■^  chiklren ;  his  great  charity  for  the  poor  and  pit>'  for  the 
r>ick;  his  sympathy  for  servants,  so  great  that  he  could  never 
I  l«  induced  to  own  slaves,  and  the  pity  he  felt  for  them  such 
I  dui  be  treated  one  of  his  brother's,  who  happened  once  to 
I  be  Iq  his  house,  as  one  of  his  own  children,  saying  "that  he 
I  ootid  not  for  very  pity  bear  to  see  a  person  deprived  of 
1  fitedoffl " ;  his  great  truthfulness — "  he  was  never  heard  to 
'  near,  or  speak  ill  of  others";  his  mind  and  life  of  untarnished 
pwity. 

Terett'a  mother,  whom  he  had  married  within  the  prt^ibited 
depees,  she  being  a  relative  of  his  first  wife,  was  much  y<iunger 
mm  himself,  and  singularly  beautiful.  A  gentle,  delicate 
•Oman,  afllictcd  with  much  sickness  and  a  huge  family  (she 
hem  him  within  the  few  short  years  of  her  wedded  life  nine 
cMklrcn);  a  pale,  diaphanous  figure  in  the  backgrouiHl,  round 
wttocn  seems  to  float  a  vague  atmosphere  of  gentle  resignation 
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and  sulTcriiig,  lives  in  the  recollection  of  the  middle-aged  nun— 
a  sweet  and  subdued  memory.  "  Of  great  beauty,  which  she 
was  never  known  to  prize ;  very  gentle  and  of  good  abilities; 
and  althouRh  she  was  only  thirty-three  wlicn  she  died,  her 
dress  was  that  of  one  already  advanced  in  years.  Great  awe 
the  sufTcrinKs  she  passed  through  whilst  she  lived;  she  died  a 
most  Christian  death."  Beyond  the  wistful  and  loving  sketch 
which  their  great  daughter  has  thus  dedicated  to  their  mcaioif, 
the  blameless  lives  of  Aionso  de  Cepcda  and  his  *ife 
Beatrix  slipped  as  noiselessly  from  the  world  as  if  th<y  had 
never  been. 

Of  the  outward  facts  of  their  life  we  know  nothing,  if  m 
except  some  meagre  and  scanty  details  di.tcovered  anMMlgsl 
Juan  de  Ovalle's  papers  by  a  simple  and  enthusiastic  Discalccd 
Carmelite  friar,  who,  with  30o  reals  in  his  pouch,  and  a  few* 
scapularies  and  Tcresian  relics  for  sale,  traversed  Old  Casblli 
on  foot,  copying  and  collecting  her  letters.  Accident  hai 
preserved  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  brother  friar  in  tin 
first  flush  of  discovery.  "  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,"  says  thi 
devout  Carmelite,  the  object  of  whose  life  and  labours  was  U 
hunt  out  the  barest  details  which  could  throw  light  uiKin  the 
life  of  the  great  woman,  the  foundress  of  his  Order,  "that  wil!" 
move  you.  The  witnesses  to  a  certain  declaration  affirm  tha 
Dofla  Beatrix  de  Ahumada,  besides  dying,  was  also  waked  tl 
Gotcrrondura "  [a  little  village  close  to  Avila],  "whence  tbej 
bore  her  in  a  cart  to  be  buried  in  San  Juan  de  Avila ;  and,  say! 
one  of  them,  '  1  went  to  Olmedo  to  bring  the  bride,  and  wai 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  partook  of  the  capons  at  tht 
wedding  feast.'  There  is  also  to  be  found  here  the  contract 
marriage  with  the  first  and  second  wife,  a  detailed  li.st  of  thi 
property  which  these  blessed  souls  left  behind  them  at  t' 
death,  and  amongst  them  a  book  of  Gospels  and  sermons,  ai 
various  military  accoutrements.  I  find  mention  of  a  pri< 
called  Lorenzo  Sancher.,  called  in  these  papers  Master  Lorcnn 
de  Cepcda  .  ,  .  and  otlicr  matters  without  end  most  dcservedlyi 
worthy  of  our  archives."  A  sad  synthesis  of  a  human  life: 
the  wedding  feast,  and  the  watching  of  a  body  before  the  dimly 
lighted  altar  of  the  village  church  of  Gotcrrondura. 

These  details,  scant  and  meagre  as  they  are,  possess  a 
strange  and  suggestive  pathos.  Those  soldiers"  arms  and 
accoutrements:  what  was  their  history?  Were  ihcy  worn  by 
Aionso  Suncher.  himself  on  some  hot  battlefield  of  Andalucia, 
or  were  tliey  only  in  those  days  the  indispensable  gear  of  every 
knight  and  gentleman  ?  What  pathetic  memories  of  children's 
hands  clung  like  a  perfume  around  the  pages  of  that  little  book 
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\  the  Gospels,  which,  with  the  armour,  were  amongst  the  most 
dous  of  his  belongings  ? 

Teresa  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  nine,  seven  brothers  and 

ststCTS,  being  the  third   child   and    eldest  daughter,  wtth- 

iniing  Alonso's  children  by  his  first  wife — two  sons  and 

jhter.     She   wm    her   father's   favourite.     She   draws   a 

jful  picture  of  ihc  harmony  which  reigned  unimpaired  in 

Urge   and   united    household.     "  They  were  all  bound  to 

1  other,"  she  says, "  by  a  tender  love,  and  all  resembled  their 

eats  in  virtue   except   myself  I"     When  the  time  came  for 

ihfto  to  leave  the  family  roof-tree,  and  to  fight  out  their  own 

denioics,  they  never   forgot  the  bond  which  had  been  forged 

iJltween   them  in  childhood.    Those  whose   fate   led  them    to 

and  fortune  in  those  distant  "Indies,"  far  across 

,  looked  forward  wistfully  to  end  their  days  in  honour- 

'  AV  repose,  and  to  lay  their  bones  beside  those  of  their  fathers 

the  gray  old  town  which  had  given  them  birth,    Teresa 

Jf,  with  all  her  sanctity,  could  never  sever  herself  entirely 

the  tender  links  which  bound  her  to  her  family.     There 

only  one  career  open  in  those  days  to  the  sons  of  noble 

-that  of  arms.    Six  of  her  brothers  became  soldiers, 

I  sought  their  fortune  in  the  rich  and  wonderful  New  World 

hich  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  given  to  Spain,  and 

s«'allowed  up  the  most  vigorous  and  adventurous  spirits 

'  the  nation.    Two  only  of  the  stout  lads  who  had  left  their 

t'*  home  full  of  buoy.incy  and  hope  lived  to  return  to  their 

n^K  country.     Of  the  fate  of  two  others  wc  know  nothing, 

txoept  that  one,  Antonio,  became  a  monk. 

In  those  early  days,  one  alone  stands  out  distinctly  from 
test — her  favourite  brother  Rodrigo,  four  years  older  than 
elf.  with  whom  she  pored  over  the  black-letter  Lives  of 
and  martyrs,  until  their  young  minds  were  filled  with  the 
Dgcst  fancies,  "When  I  saw  the  martyrdom  which  the 
nts  had  suffered  for  God,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had 
tght  the  enjoyment  of  God  very  cheaply,  and  1  longed  much 
I  die  like  them,  not  for  the  lov*e  1  understood  I  bore  him. 
to  enjoy  as  soon  as  possible  the  great  treasures  which  I 
stored  up  in  heaven.  Together  with  my  brother  1 
I  how  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  this.  We 
go  to  ihc  land  of  the  Moors,  begging  our  way  for  the 
loireof  God,  there  to  be  beheaded  :  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Lon)  gave  us  courage  even  at  so  tender  an  Rffr,  if  we  could  have 
any  means  of  accomplisJiing  it.  But  our  parents 
fled  to  us  the  greatest  obstacle." 
The  childhood  o(  great  men  And  women  is  almost  invariably 
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marked  out  by  some  special  leg«md  in  which  may  be  traced  the 
germ  of  llieir  future  celebrity.  Thus,  in  Teresa's  case,  a  l 
grew  up,  more  or  less  founded  in  fact,  that,  not  content 
these  great  desires,  she  attempted  to  put  them  into  exi 
that,  fired  with  the  history  of  sufferings  and  martjTdoms, 
with  the  instinctive  spirit  of  imitation  so  strong  in  childhood. 
she  actually,  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  trudged  off  to  martyr- 
doin,  and  induced  her  brother  to  follow.  Full  of  courage  and 
resolution,  benring  with  them,  like  prudent  travellers,  provirions 
for  the  journey,  the  two  children  are  said  to  have  taken  their 
way  down  the  precipitous  street,  then  full  of  little  Moorish 
houses,  buried  in  fruitful  orchards,  which  led  to  the  steep,  high- 
pitched  bridge  at  the  entrance  to  the  town. 

Four  granite  pillars,  known  as  the  "cuatro  postcs,"  which 
marked  the  spot  where  for  three  centuries  a  solemn  procession 
had  halted  on  its  way  to  a  neighbouring  hermitage  to  give 
thanks  for  the  successful  issue  of  one  of  the  many  skirmishes 
between  Moor*  and  Christians — still  a  conspicuous  landmark 
on  the  s.indy,  stone-strewn  Salamanca  road, — are  indeliUy 
connected  with  this  legendary  exploit  of  Teresa's.  Here,  so 
tradition  affirms,  they  were  espied  by  an  uncle,  who  happened 
to  pass  by  on  horseback,  and  took  them  home,  to  their  mother's 
great  relief,  who  dreaded  that  they  had  fallen  into  one  of  the 
wells  of  the  house  and  been  drowned.  The  boy,  older  than  his 
sister,  less  valiant  also,  charged  with  leading  her  away,  laid  the 
blame  of  the  enterprise  on  the  "  nifla." 

When  Rodrigo  left  Avila,  never  to  see  its  gray  walls  again, 
who  know^  what  ttim,  instinctive  prevision  of  the  fate  which 
aWititud  him  in  those  my.'iterious  and  shadowy  Indies  across  the 
sea,  induced  him  to  make  a  will,  leaving  all  he  had  to  his  sister 
Teresa?  A  gallant  soldier,  he  bravely  faced  and  met  his  death 
in  the  conquest  of  La  Plata ;  "  and  it  was  thus,"  she  says, 
"that  his  early  desires  were  realised,  and  his  boyish  aspirations 
granted;  for  he  died  like  a  martyr  and  in  defence  of  the 
faith." 

As  I  stand  in  her  child's-garden,  preserved  by  the  Carmelite 
monks  of  Avilii,  where  a  few  crocu-'W.-*  and  snowdrops  are 
flowering  above  the  snow  (for  the  month  is  December),  ihc 
form  of  the  brown-robed  friar  at  my  side  fades  into  .space.  I 
sec  two  shadowy  figuras  of  children,  whose  impalpable  presence 
haunts  the  place.  ITicir  quaint  mcdi.'cval  costumes,  a  transcript 
of  that  of  their  ciders,  give  them  a  slr.angely  grave  and  full- 
grown  look,  at  variance  with  their  years,  i  watch  them  at  their 
childish  game:^,  building  up  little  hermitages,  which  mock  their 
childish  cITorts  and  topple  down  again,  or  poring  over  old  black- 
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letter  books,  bound  in  sheepskin,  which  contain  the  lives  of 
ssntsand  martyrs,  whose  hi?itorics  their  imai^Jnation  transmutes, 
in  some  strange  child-dreamland,  into  their  own.  The  brilliant 
lutilian  sky  is  reflected  in  the  earnest  Raze  of  eyes  whose  clear 
cpths  have  never  been  troubled  by  thoujihls  mean  or  low ; 
Kir  dominant  expression  is  wonderinj^  surprise  st  the  strange 
ings  in  the  world  around  them,  whilst  their  dreamy  %-oiccs 
lunnur  slowly,  "Siempre,  siempre,  pena  o  gloria"  (for  ever, 
rever,  pain  or  glory),  weighing  in  the  balance,  with  a  judg- 
loit  beyond  their  years,  an  inconceivable  eternity  of  joy,  to 
hich  their  imagination  lends  gigantic  proportions,  and  colouts 
est  beautiful  and  unearthly,  against  the  brief  agony  of  a 
xting  moment.  Who  can  know  what  the  glowing  and 
Msstic  outlines  of  that  mysterious  Glory  shaped  by  their 
Sdbh  visions  }  Perhaps  that  of  some  Gothic  city  in  Its  serene 
poce  (for  wc  measure  and  compare  everything  by  and  with 
e  medium  which  surrounds  us.  and  the  circumstances  which 
ivelop  our  life),  of  irregular  and  broken  outline,  glittering  with 
t  fairest  colours  of  jasper  and  the  rainbow,  its  translucent 
ills  flashing  forth  from  every  facet  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of 
Ecious  stones ;  a  city  over  which  the  sun  of  spring-time  never 
ts;  its  narrow  streets  thronged  by  joyous  and  fluttering 
Bvds  of  angels,  the  radiant  beauty  of  their  shining  faces 
the  power  of  wen  Master  Cornelis  (the  wood<arver  of 
ral)  to  depict,  beyond  all  telling  more  beautiful  than 
which  looked  down  upon  them  from  the  Apostles' 
of  the  cathedral,  when  awe-struck  and  hand  in  hand  they 
its  central  aisle.  And  awaking  out  of  my  dreamland, 
beside  me,  in  this  year  of  grace  1ES9,  an  aged,  decrepit, 
•eyed  old  woman,  wlio  has  on  foot  travelled  forty 
(i30  miles)  to  see  her  son.  who,  she  tells  me,  by  the 
:g  of  God.  has  become  a  novice  in  the  blessed  Order  of 
.,  to  the  edification  of  prior  and  brethren. 
Teresa's  happy  and  radiant  childhood  slipped  away 
the  memories  and  deeds,  noble,  heroic,  and  generous,  of 
Gothic  town  which  had  given  her  birth.  She  was  nurtured 
the  miraculous  legends  and  tender  beliefs  which,  originating 
pious  fraud,  had  become  part  of  the  popular  conscience.  She 
ind  in  an  atmosphere  peopled  by  the  strange  and  apocalyptic 
res  of  saints  and  martyrs  which  loomed  upon  her  from  the 
ious  shadow  of  the  past.  The  images  which  one  sees  to- 
carved  round  cathedral  doors,  were  fraught  to  her  with 
ntng  and  vitality.  The  dreams  and  aspirations  which 
iggled  for  life  in  the  dead  brain  of  him  who  carved  them 
hers  also. 
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In  a  little  church  dowti  by  the  river-side,  she  had  of^cngand 
with  awe  and  curiosity  on  the  granite  coffin  which  containal 
the  body  of  the  firbt  saint  and  bishop  of  Avila,  the  companion 
of  Santiago,  San  Segundo.  For  centuries  it  had  lain  bidden 
in  a  hollow  of  the  church  wall  near  the  attar,  being  disco' 
by  a  mason  only  two  years  before  her  birth.  From  the  lips 
one  or  other  of  the  bystandcru,  who  had  witnessed  that  wi 
scene  when  the  venerable  relics  were  exposed  to  view  for 
first  time,  she  had  heard  how  the  skeleton  brow  of  the  ina 
bi.shop  was  still  encircled  by  the  shapeless  form  of  what  had  one 
been  a  mitre,  whilst  beside  him  lay  a  chalice,  the  episcopal  rii 
and  a  common  stone  on  which  was  graver>  the  inscripti 
SatKtus  Semndus.  At  her  mother's  knee  she  drank  in 
history  of  the  unbelieving  Jew,  who  was  converted  whilj 
gloating  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  youthful  ma; 
Vicente,  Sabina,  and  Cristcta,  which  had  been  flung  out  on 
rocks  just  outside  the  town,  to  become  the  prey  of  wild  bcas! 
and  vultures.  Whilst  thus  absorbed  in  his  unholy  glee,  he 
attacked  by  an  enormous  serpent,  which,  crawling  sudd< 
out  of  a  fissure  in  the  cliffs,  twined  itself  round  his  throat 
body,  and  released  him  only  when  in  his  despair  he  cried 
to  the  Christian's  God.  Whereupon,  in  token  of  his  gratitudi 
he  buried  the  martyrs  with  his  own  hands,  and  reared  over 
spot  the  magnificent  shrine  of  San  Vicente.  In  this  chu^ 
the  print  of  a  mule's  hoof  on  the  pavtrment  remained  a  livii 
proof  of  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  the  body  of  S 
Pedro  de  Barco  (a  celebrated  hermit  of  the  fourteenth  ccntu 
had  been  brought  to  Avila.  At  the  death  of  this  sainted 
who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  the  bells  of 
the  towns  in  the  country-side  suddenly  set  a-ringing  of  the 
own  accord.  Avila,  and  Barco  his  native  town,  as  well  a 
several  others,  disputed  which  should  have  possession  of  tt 
sacred  relics.  At  the  suKgestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  tl 
coffin  was  strapped  on  the  back  of  a  marc,'  which  wa.<i  the 
blindfolded,  and  lashetl  to  make  her  go,  and  her  dcstinatio 
left  to  the  choice  of  Heaven.  Leaving  Barco  behind  her,  an 
avoiding  Picdrahita,  to  the  admiration  of  the  immense  concoun 
who  followed  her  she  made  straight  for  Avila ;  nor  did  sli 
stop  until  she  reached  the  tomb  of  San  Vicente,  the  doors  ( 
the  church  having  previously  been  left  open,  upon  which  si 
fell  down  dead  with  her  precious  burden,  leaving  the  print  < 

I 

*  The  pioui  clmniclen  have  oimll«d  to  mention  whether  the  mare  w»  bom  I 

Arih  or  Buco,  ■>  alia  (he  tmon  for  he>  luddcn  uid  mrstrrioui  (Uiwde,  nnA  w\ 

ll  thouli]  have  declined  mihei  in  a  church  ihtn  ihc  moie  probable  itable*  to  who 

ihc  m\  moot  MMy  i<i  have  rcfoiicd. 
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I  hoof  indelibly  engraven  on  the  pavement,  where  it  may  be 
to  this  day. 

lor  was  Teresa  less  familiar  with  the  story  of  Sta.  Barbada, 
village  maiden  of  extreme  beauty,  who,  to  escape  the 
«ls  of  a  rich  and  noble  youth  of  Avila,  prayed  Heaven  to 
.  her  some  disfigurement  which  should  deliver  her  from  all 
Upon  which  her  chin  was  imitieiliiitcly  covered  with 
ck  and  bristly  beard,  which  efTcclu;iUy  protected  the 
maiden  from  further  molestalion.  This  history  formed 
subject  of  the  retablo  of  the  altar  of  San  Lorenzo,  which 
afterwards  removed,  on  the  destruction  of  that  church,  to 
t  neighbouring  temple  of  San  Antlrds,  where  the  curious  may 
visit  the  sepulchre  which  purports  to  be  her  tomb,  and 
litate  on  its  pious  inscription:  "He  to  us  a  good  intercessor 
I  advocate.  Rlorious  I'aula  llarbada," 

Such,  amongst  a   thousand    others   equally   fantastic  and 

ciful,  were  the  legends  which  entered  into   the   life   of  the 

in  a  way  of  which  wc  have  now  no  idea.     Those  colossal 

of  the  past,  which  to  us  have  lost  all  meaning,  warriors 

kings;  the  sound  of  fighting  and  the  clash  of  swords 

~.  chaotically  in  the  brain  of  the  old  •fashioned,  meditative 

,with  a  mystic  world  of  mitred  bishops,  bleeding  martyrs, 

sainted  hermits,  who  owed  much  to  imagination,  perhaps 

to  unconscious  or  conscious  imposture.    All  these  visions 

[an  apocalyptic  nightmare  were  to  Teresa  fraught  with  the 

ndnc»  of  reality,  and  entered  into  her  life  as  they  can  never 

:  enter  into  the  life  of  the  world.     The  world  was  nearer  to 

I  lime  that  had  given  them  birth,  and  they  were  still  clothed 

[flesh  and  blood.     It  is  not  strange  that  a  child  so  nurtured 

have  already  felt  oppressed  by  the  vague  mystery  of 

nlty,     "  We  were  terrified  when  we  read  that  pain  and  glory 

1  for  ever  ...  we  took  pleasure  in  saying  For  ever,  ever, 

fJhe  monastic  life  had  already  cast  a  spell  over  the  young 
ition.  Now  she  is  a  hermit,  and  piles  up  little  edifices 
ac  in  the  garden.  When  with  other  children  her  favourite 
lent  was  to  play  at  being  nuns,  and  to  imitate  the 
of  a  community.  Even  the  austere,  middle-aged  woman, 
nious  self-tormentor  as  she  was,  can  find  but  li(tle«i> 
Jcmn  in  these  recf>rd*  of  her  childhood,  so  full  of  infantine 
and  devotion.  "I  gave  !n  alms  what  I  could;  and  that 
very  little.  1  tried  to  be  alone  to  say  my  prayers,  which 
many ;  above  all  the  rosary,  to  which  my  mother  had  a 
devotion,  with  which  she  inspired  us  also.  .  .  .  When  1 
ier  that,  although  1  was  very  wicked,  I  tried  in  some  way 
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since  I  was  a  child  to  serve  God,  and  did  not  do  mine 
things  I  sec,  which  the  world  seems  lo  consider  of  no  im- 
portance— when  1  see  lliat  1  was  not  disposed  to  murmur,  w 
to  speak  ill  of  others,  nor  docs  it  seem  to  me  I  could  dislike 
another,  nor  was  I  covetous,  nor  do  J  remember  ever  to  have 
felt  envy  .  .  ."  Ciiaracteristically  she  leaves  the  sentence 
unfinished. 

How  few  of  us,  searching  the  half-forgotten  record  of  oar 
childhood,  can,  like  Teresa,  affirm  it  to  have  been  free  of  all 
envy,   malice,  and   uncharitabicness,  or   recall    no  subject  far 
remorse — no  pain  given  to  loving  parents  through  wilfulness  Ofl 
caprice !     The  first  rude  shock  which  brought  her  face  to  hcc  i 
with  the  stern  realities  of  life  was  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who 
died  when  she  was  about  twelve  (1527).     She  fled  instinctiwly 
to  the  same  little  chapel  by  the  bridge,  where  tradition  asserts 
that  she  had  knelt  six  years  ago  on  her  way  to  martyrdom. 
"As  1  began  to  realise  what  I  had  lost,  I  went  in  my  affliction 
to  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  and  with  many  tears  supplicated 
her  to  be  my  mother.    Although  a  childish  thing  to  do,  it 
seems  to  me  that  my  prayer  has  been  granted ;  for  whenever  I 
have  commended  myself  to  the  Sovereign  Virgin  I  have  found 
her,  and  at  last  she  has  drawn  me  to  herself." 

One  other  characteristic  incident  which  relates  to  this 
I>criod  of  her  life,  and  shows  how  vividly  her  imagination 
was  acted  on  by  external  impressions,  is  preserved  by  her 
biographers. 

A  picture  of  the  meeting  of  Christ  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  well,  a  story  which  had  ever  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation for  her,  hung  on  the  walls  of  her  chamber  at  home,  and 
she  delighted  in  repeating  the  words  of  the  Latin  legend  under- 
neath :  ■'  Da  mihi  hanc  aquam,"  although  ignorant  of  their 
meaning.  It  is  probable  that  we  owe  her  marvellous  treatise 
on  Prayer,  in  which  with  inimitable  grace  and  delicacy  she  1 
symbolises  the  mystic  life  under  the  form  of  water,  to  some  | 
lingering  reminiscence  of  the  image  so  familiar  to  her] 
childhood. 

After  her  mother's  death  Teresa  was  left  to  the  char^  of) 
her  eldest  sister,  Maria,  who  took  his  wife's  place  at  the  head 
o^Alonso's  household.    She  seems  to  have  been  an  unimagina- 
tive and   excellent  woman,  earnestly   anxious  for   her  young' 
sister's  welfare.     Probably,  however,  owing  to  the  dispaiity  of] 
their  ages,  there  was  little  in  common  between  them,  Maria 
being  already  engrossed  by  her  courtship  with  Martin  Guzman  y  j 
Barricntos,  whom  she  shortly  afterwards  married,  whiht  Teresa,  1 
now  left  greatly  to  her  own  resources,  became  absorbed  in  thcj 
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Grange  and  fascinatinf;  world  which  the  romances  of  knight 
OTiniiy  opened  to  her  eager  mind  and  delighted  fancy.    Un- 
to her  father,  she  spent  many  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
itbis  enthralling  pursuit. 

The  book^  of  knight  errantry  took  the  place  of  the  Lives 

of  the  Saints.    She  had  imbibed   the  taste  from  her  mother, 

vho  read  them  partly  to  cheat  the  cheerless  tedium  of  n  dull 

•nd  monotonous  life,  and  partly  to  amuse  and  keep  her  children 

out  of  mischief.    These  books,  however,  had  alwaj-s  been  care- 

My  concealed  from  the  austere  Alonso,  who  had  a  hearty 

imttt   for,   and   dislike   of.   them — a  distaste   that   was   not 

llbgetber  unreasonable.     The  main  features  of  the  literature 

tten  «o  popular  amongst  all  classes  of  society  was  not  only  a 

ceniin  delicate  flavour  of  ideali.'<m.  but  an  unrestrained  licen- 

tiauiness  of  thought,  together  with  a  coarseness  and  brutality 

of  expression,  only  to  be  realised  by  one  who  has  read  them. 

It  Bay  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  honest  robustness  and 

■Mipokcn  language  of  these  old  romancers  was  more  baneful 

Ibn  the  alembicated  novel  of  the  nineteenth  ccnturj'.     How- 

tm  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  exercised  a  powerful 

influence  on  Teresa's  intellectual  development.     If  her  fancy 

avesied  these  improbable  heroes,  seen  tlirough  the  haze  of  her 

enthu^astic  imagination  and  )nex|)erience,  with  the  same 

[flowing  colours  which  it  had  formerly  flung  around  the  figures 

J rf  obscure  saints  and  martyrs,  they  left  behind  them,  long  after 

ihtt  jUtuions  concerning  them  were  dissipated,  many  real  and 

"  ve  benefits.     From  thcra  she  learnt  to  write  that  forcible 

energetic  Castilian  which  was  the  popular  language  of  the 

'day.     The  first  production  of  the  pen  which  was  afterwards  to 

compose  the  Moradas,  was  a  book  of  knight  errantry,  in  which 

bcr  brother  Rodrigo  collaborated.    "  And   as  her  genius,"  to 

quote  Ribera's  words,  "  was  »o  excellent — she  had  so  drunk  in 

iheir  language  and  style — the  result  »vas  such  that  it  excited 

great    attention,"      A   strange   edueatton   truly,   this    jumbled 

mixture  of  saints'  lives  and  knights  errant !     And  yet,  although 

it  W.13  all  this  singular  woman  received,  it  neither  blunted  the 

keenness  of  her  intellect  nor  distorted  her  shrewd  views  of  life. 

Although  perhaps  not  the  best,  if  we  take  into  consideration 

the  low  standard  of  education  of  the  time,  especially  in  regard 

to  women,  it  was  still  a  form  of  culture  for  an  ardent  and  lively 

tatellect  to  which  the  prejudices  of  the  age  denied  any  other, 

and  but  increases  the  debt  owed  by  the  Castilian  saint  to  these 

romance*  which  in  aficr  years  she  so  bitterly  reproached  herself 

with  reading — the  opinion  of  the  Spaniard  of  that  day  being, 

what  It  still  remains  to  &  less  extent,  that  though  pcrha|is  a 
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little  knowledge  was  not  prejudicial,  too  much  of  it  savoured 
of  irreligion.  Contemporary  writings  teem  with  contemptuous 
allusions  to  the  "  mujer  parlilatina,"  made  to  rhyme,  in  defiance 
of  all  rules  of  Spanish  prosody,  with  the  insulting  epithet  of 
"gallina"  and  the  like.  Education  for  a  woman  was  limittd 
to  spelling  out  a  breviary,  and  working  one  of  those  elaborate 
pieces  of  embroidery  which  were  once  so  often  to  be  seen  id 
the  decayed  old  houses  of  Spain,  before  the  prowUngs  of  tlw 
antiquary  had  made  them  scarce. 

A  woman.  Indeed,  unlc«  she  happened  to  be  born  a  grandee, 
had  little  or  no  social  position.  According  to  the  Spanish 
proverb.  "  Una  mujer  honrada,  la  pierna  quebrada  y  en  casa." 
Teresa  herself  had  to  fighl  and  ovcrcumc  innumerable  prejudices 
in  her  career  as  a  reformer.  In  the  mailer  of  education,  how- 
ever, she  remained  a  truly  narrow  CaAlilian.  .Although  her 
intelligence  was  far  too  acute  not  to  ap))reciate  learning  at  its 
true  value,  she  would  have  confined  it  to  its  proper  and  orthodox 
channels — the  friars  and  clcrg>*.  She  was  no  lover  of  Bibles 
or  those  who  read  them.  "Away  with  you,  wench,  and  your 
Bible  1"  she  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  to  a  would-be  novice 
in  Toledo,  who  incautiously  brought  amongst  her  belongings! 
Bible.  She  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  Ass)'rians,  towboOl 
her  literary  prioress  of  Seville  had  inadvertently  alluded  in  ooe 
of  her  letters,  evidently  thinking  that  ihey  were  infidel  dc^ 
the  chronicling  of  whose  doings  betokened  a  certain  levity  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  Hook  of  Kings.  "God  deliver  all 
my  daughters,"  she  wrote  in  sharp  rebuke.  "  from  presuming  to 
be  iatinas.  Let  it  not  happen  to  you  again,  nor  be  a  party  to 
it.  Much  more  do  I  wish  you  to  be  proud  of  appearing 
ignorant,  which  is  most  proper  for  saints,  and  not  su^ 
rhetoricians." 

If  Teresa,  however,  sinned  in  her  extreme  affection  for] 
these  enthralling  romances,  she  sinned  in  good  company.     The 
greatest  minds  of  the  age  were  not  insensible  to  their   fasci- 
nation.    Miguel  de  Cervantes,  who  a  century  later  laughed  them 
into  limbo,  had  loved  and  studied  them  during  a  chequered 
life,  "more  versed   in    misfortune   than   in   verses,"  and    his 
laughter,  contagious  as  it   is,  contains  a  ring  of  sadness.     A 
chancellor  of  Castille  bewailed  the  time  he  had  lost  over  thej 
idle   fancies  of   Amadiis   of  Gaul.      Nor    [lerhaps   were   those 
pleasant  hours  when.  >hut  up  in  the  almost  Moorish  iseclusioo 
of    her   father's   old    gray   tower,    Teresa    avidly   followed    a{ 
crowd  of  wild  and  impossible  adventures,  the  least  fruitful  of  j 
her  life. 

But  the  austere  nun  of  the  Encamacion  was  destined  to 


licle  graver  shortcomings  th«n  these  Teresa  U  now 
ching  maidenhood.  She  already  gave  indication  of 
singular  beauty  which,  if  wc  can  judge  from  the  portrait 
itft  of  her  by  her  most  trustworthy  biographer,  she  still 
potsessed  even  as  an  old  woman  worn  out  with  fasting  and 
owniAcation.  "It  is  often  seen,"  says  Ribcra,  and  the  obser- 
mlkin  is  a  profound  one,  "  thai  to  those  men  on  whom  the  Lord 
dooKS  to  bestow  superior  favour,  and  greater  supernatural 
j  sifts, be  al»o  gives  a  more  ]>erfcct  and  excellent  appearance;  as 
an  be  seen  in  the  Mother  Teresa  de  Jesus." 

She  was  tall   and  well   proportioned ;    her  brow  fair  and 

'  )^ious,  encircled   by  an  aureole  of  black  curling  hair;    bcr 

iftbmws  rather  straight   than   arched,  and  somewhat   thick; 

I  Kteyes  black  and  round,  with  rather  heavy  Ms,  although  not 

luge,  well  placed,  lively,  and  so  full  of  merriment  that  when 

tt^  laughed,  their  laughter  communicated   itself  irresistibly 

>o  those  around  her:    at   other   times   their  gravity  imposed 

tilmce  and  respect.     Her  mouth  was  neither  large  nor  .small, 

JMd  the  upper  Up  thin  and  strAight,  the  lower  one  thick  and 

Klilly  drooping.     Her  teeth  were  good,  and  her  chin  sweet 

K  dimpled.     Her  hand   small   and   very  beautiful,  with  the 

Hg  tapering   fingers   and   Gilbert   nails  of  the   idealist.     Her 

Huners  possessed  an  indescribable  fascination,  whidi  charmed 

|B    magnetised    all   who    came   within    the    circle    of   their 

aflucncc,   and    over   whom    she    raa-ly   failed    to   wield   that 

Mnrer  which  was  afterwards  such  a  |K>lent  instrument  in  the 

Itefbnn  of  the   Carmelites.     At   sixty   her  walk  was   still  so 

irmccful    that    all    eyes    ivere    moved    to    follow    her    with 

dmiration. 

At  this  time  of  her  life  the  mystici.sm  and  the  reveries 
childhood  seem  to  have  faded  away.  She  had  arrived 
that  critical  moment  when  life  begins  to  open  all  its 
hiding  all  its  thorns.  Teresa  dc  Abunuda,  in  the 
list  flush  of  maidenhood,  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of 
icr  own  beauty  and  physical  attractions,  "  which,  according  to 
rhat  thcj'  said,"  she  is  careful  to  note  in  her  Lt/f,  perhaps 
KX  altogetfaer  without  a  sentiment  of  retrospective  vani^, 
were  many,"  endcaTOured  to  enhance  them  by  all  the  means 
^  bcr  power,  **  I  began,"  she  writes,  "  to  wear  fine  clothes, 
■t  to  wi»h  to  please  by  looking  well ;  and  to  bestow  much 
K  0*1  ^y  liAnds  and  hair,  and  to  use  perfumes  and  e%-ery 
!hef  vanity  I  could  procure,  for  1  was  very  curious,"  We 
Itall  MC  how  this  same  attention  to  her  person,  and  what  she 
fells  her  "  curiousncss,"  or  scrupulous  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  how,  more  than  ot>oe, 
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when  she  was  quite  An  old  woman,  they  were  a  grave 
of  .scandal  to  the  good   Bishop  Ycpes,  her  biographer, 
no  doubt  missed  that  complete  odour  of  sanctity  which 
associated  in  his  mind  with  monks  and  nuns. 

But  these  weaknesses,  if  weaknesses  they  were,  so  n] 
and  allowable  in  a  young  girl  in  the  first  dawn  of  youth 
beauty,  already  concealed   a  strong  character  and   a  shi 
accentuated    personality.     To  a  solid   substratum  of  ho 
and  straightforwardness,  which   made  concealment  to 
intolerable  and  guilty  burden,  was  added  all  the  punc 
dignity  of  the  Castilian,  which  she  would  more  willingly  h^ 
facc<l  death  than  imperil.     She  had  a  blind  devotion  to 
of  honour.     She  could    not   bear   anything  that  seemed 
humiliation,  or  tended  to  lessen  her  in  the  esteem  and  con 
tion  of  others.    She  would  fain  excel  in  all  she  und« 
At  this  momentous  period  of  her  life  this  deference  to 
world's  opinion  and  dread  of  its  criticism,  which  all  her  fn 
efTorts  were  directed   to   root  out   fibre  by  fibre,  proved 
truest  safeguard. 

The  only  men  who  were  allowed  to  cro.^s  the  austere  til 
hold  of  Alonso  de  Cepcda's  household  were  «ome  gay  yc 
cousins  of  her  own,  about  her  own  age  or  a  little  older,  jii 
awakening  like  heracif  to  the  vanities  of  lift  They 
with  them  all  the  perfume  of  laughing  and  careless  yoBd 
into  its  dusky  and  severe  atmosphere.  'ITie  girl,  full  of  fa 
and  laughter,  brought  up  in  almost  ascetic  seclusion,  e.i^ 
welcomed  this  diversion,  which  lent  light  and  colour  to 
monotonous  and  uneventful  life,  and  entered  heart  and  soul  i 
their  schemes  and  confidences.  "We  were  always  tog« 
they  were  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  kept  up  the  talk  in  ever* 
in  which  they  were  interested,  and  they  told  me  of  their 
afTairs  and  childi.sh  folly,  in  no  way  good ;  and,  what 
worse,  my  soul  began  to  be  accustomed  to  what  was  the  < 
of  .-ill  its  hurt." 

These  amusements,   of  which   she   aflent-ards   spoke 
unfeigned    horror    and    contrition,    were    encouraged 
relative  whom  her  mother,  whilst  alive,  had  endeavoure(l| 
discourage   from   coming   to   the   house,  but  without  st 
"so  many  were  the  reasons  she  had  for  coming." 

I  bciraut  to  be  fond  of  her  society  ;  to  chnt  and  talk  mih  her 
she  helped  me  lo  canT  on  all  tlie  sunuseincnU  I  loved,  and  even  9U„_ 
other*  lo  me,  anil  inipaneU  to  me  her  own  tasie  for  cmivtnatioa 
vaoiiiei.  , 

Until  I  associated  with  her,  which  was  when  I  was  about  fourtn 
nnd  pcihaps  more  <I  mean  until  wc  became  fiionds,  and  she  made  ■ 
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'  br  maSdAnl),  I  do  not  think  that  I  luid  left  Cod  ihrounh  mortsl  un. 
I  tcf  loal  the  fcai  of  Ciotl,  althouKh  I  (cared  marc  fbf  my  honout.  This 
I  m  ttntag^  eoiraKti  lo  prrvent  il«  being  alloifclhcr  lost  ;  Di>i  do  1  think 
As  uytbing  in  the  norld,  not  love  for  any  person  in  il,  <:ou1d  change 
■  naka  me  yield  in  ihit.  So  I  might  have  h>d  strength  not  to  act 
i  ipma  the  honour  ol  God,  tuch  us  1  h^d  by  nature,  not  to  lose  that  in 
'  vWh  it  teemed  to  me  the  honour  of  the  woild  consists,  without  consideriiii|[ 
Plkt  I  mu  loting  it  in  manv  otjicr  nay%. 

■■  vatnly  tccking  it    I    B^ni  to  eziremes ;    the  necesiary  means  10 

iTRMm  II  1   altogether  overlooked,  only  taking  great  care  not  to  lose 

l^ldf  entirely.     Sly  fntlicr  and  »ister  were  much  grieved  at  this  fiicnd- 

|wi  they  teproikchcd  me  for  it  often.    As  they  could  not  prevent  her 

fam  enie<iitK   ibe  hoiue,  their  waicbfulncss  wns  uselm,  for  much  witt 

■f  naming  (or  anything  bad.     I  am  sometimes  frij^htcned  at  the  harm 

w«  by  evil  i:omp;iny,  and  hud  I  not  experienced  it.  could  not  believe  ii. 

■fclhe  scaMS)  of  youth  especially  k'c"'"'  »nu*l  be  the  evil  it  works,     i 

Md  that  parents  might  take  warning  by  me  to  nay  special  attention 

biblt. 

Aid  *o  it  ii  th;ii  thin  iiMinucy  chnnged  me  in  such  ft  mannct  that 
fl  kft  behind  *c»rtely  any  trace  of  my  vinuou*  disposilion  and  soul ; 
«d  it  seems  to  me  that  !>he  and  nnoihcr  who  wa*  given  to  the  «ame 
tad  cf  amusements  Slumped  on  me  their  on-n  nature.  From  this  I 
odcntaad  the  great  benefit  of  virtuous  companionship,  and  I  am  sure 
Alt  I  ibould  kuivc  tcnuiiKd  steadfast  in  virtue  bad  I  at  tnai  age  frequented 
mtaotti  penont ;  for  if  I  had  then  bod  some  one  to  teach  me  the  fear  of 
Cod,  tbe  soul  trould  have  aoat  on  gathering  nrvngih  against  temptation. 
Ab  Cear  hnvinjt  completeTy  left  me,  1  feared  only  for  my  honour,  which 
Mmtntcd  nie  in  all  1  did.  Thinking  it  would  never  be  knovrn,  1  d^tred 
Is  do  many  things  both  agaimt  it  and  God. 

The  things  I  have  reln'.ed  harmed  me,  in  the  beginning,  not  through 
kr  full  (so  it  leems  to  me),  bat  mine,  for  afterwards  my  npiitude  for 
tril  was  quite  sufficient,  together  with  the  scrranl*  about  me,  m  whom  I 
fMOKi  a  good  disposition  for  e>«rytbing  bud.     Had  one  of  them  given  me 

Ct  advice,  pettiaps  it  would  have  done  nte  good ;  but  their  interest 
d«d  them,  as  inclination  did  nic.  And  since  I  never  was  inclined  to 
nndk  evil,  for  I  instincti\«ly  abhorred  anything  impure,  but  only  to  the 
putines  of  a  ple.-mnt  ini:m;icy  :  still,  ihc  occasion  being  thcic,  danger 
Mi  dose  at  hand,  and  to  it  I  exposed  my  father  and  biothcrs,  from  which 
^■■(ns  Cod  delivered  inc  in  such  a  way  that  ii  seems  indeed  that  against 
nj  vill  he  ordeicd  that  I  should  not  lose  mjiclf  entirely,  although  it 
K"dJ  not  be  kcM  M>  secret  as  to  prevent  my  honour  suflering,  and  the 
Mnciot)  of  my  laiher  being  aroused. 

'or  it  does  not  seem  lo  nw  1  had  continued  in  these  vanities  three 

Walk)  when  I  was  sent  to  a  convent  there  was  in  Avtta.  ulicre  young 

fmple  like  myiclf  were  brought  up,  although  none  so  wicked  in  conduct 

"(;  and  this  with  such  sccrec>-  that  1  and  one  relation  alone  knew  of  it, 

M  6ey  wailed  firr  an  opporliuitty  in  which  it  niight  not  appear  strange ; 

b  after  Riy  sister's  muiriage  il  was  not  well  that  I  should  be  teft  lo 

■)Mir  without  a  moihcfs  care.    So  exaggerated  was  the  lore  my  father 

wc  me,  toycibcr  with  my  dissimulation,  that  he  could  not  believe  much 

nSofcDCand  so  1  did  not  incur  his  displeasure.    As  the  lime  was  short, 

attoucli  something  was  mspccted  it  could  not  be  aSirmed  with  certainty  ; 

brat  1  tduzd  so  for  my  reputation  all  my  elTitns  were  to  keep  il  secret, 

IbrftUisiC  that  it  could  not  be  hid  from  him  who  sce^  all.  .  .  .  One  thiitg, 

k  actSB  lo  nsc,  might  be  sense  e^tcusc  uere  my  faults  not  so  mooy,  atid 
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it  is  that  ibc  intimacy  was  wiib  one  wlio  mi};ht  have  endei]  well  in  xaaxragpt  I 
and,  consulting  my  confessor  and  other  persons,  they  told  me  tliat  ia  inaor  j 
things  1  did  nut  act  against  C«(l. 

From  this  obscure  reference  to  a  vague  and  troubled  lovcj 
stor^',  the  greatest  mischief  of  whicK  seems  to  have  been  it 
concealment  from  her  father  and  her  sister,  wc  may  find 
motive  which  induced  Alonso,  instinctively  conscious  of  th« 
dangers  to  which  his  daughter  was  exposed,  to  place  her 
a  time  with  the  good  sisters  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Gracia,  in^ 
old  Augustinian  convent  affirmed  by  tradition  to  have 
once  a  Moorish  mosque  which  stood  on  the  face  of  the  tul 
overlooking  the  sunny  valley  of  AmbWs,  close  to  the  [>i 
gate  of  the  house.  Her  sister's  marriage  with  Don  Msrtil 
Guzman  y  Barricnlos,  which  took  place  at  this  time  iJ$H] 
and  left  her  unprotected  and  alone,  afforded  a  valid  pr 
text,  if  any  was  wanting,  to  divert  the  ciu-iosity  of 
malicious. 

Strange  that  the  girl  whose  honourable  instincts  at 
moment  of  her  life  preserved  her  honour  intact,  was  soon  toi 
shine  conspicuous  for  those  very  virtues,  the  antitheses  ofj 
the  aberrations  of  a  few  short  months  which  haunted  her] 
until  her  death!  Over  and  over  again  she  harps  on  the' 
wtme  string,  the  secret,  unhealed  sore  of  her  conscience,  when  I 
the  fear  of  God  had  been  secondary  to  the  care  for  her  own  i 
reputation.  "  I  am  certain,"  she  writes,  "  that  great  evil  woiiM  [ 
be  avoided  if  we  could  only  understand  that  the  point  is  not] 
to  defend  ourselves  from  men,  but  to  keep  ourselves  frofn] 
offending  God."  Again:  "Let  us  remember  the  time  wheii.1 
wc  held  it  an  honour  to  sin  against  the  honour  of  God."  "  Ohif 
Vdlame  Dios,  if  we  could  only  understand  what  honour  is,  ar 
in  what  the  loss  of  it  consists  I  I  consider  within  myself 
time  only  in  which  I  prided  myself  on  honour.  I  did  what 
I  saw  otliers  do.  Oh !  what  offence  I  took  at  things  whie 
to  think  of  now  makes  me  ashamed  t  And  how  well  he  spoli 
who  said  that  honour  and  profit  cannot  go  together;  and  it 
is  literally  true,  for  the  profit  of  the  soul  and  that  which  the 
world  calls  honour  cannot  exist  together."  "Consideration 
of  honour,"  she  writes — unconsciously  conjuring  up  before 
reader's  mind  the  great  tawny  plains  of  Castille,  streuTi  o\ 
with  bunches  of  rosemary  and  silver  sage — ^"are  the  dri* 
stalks  of  ro.semary  which  break  and  wound  him  who 
on  them." 

Her  morbid  self-accusations  would  almost  lead  the  cursor 
reader  of  her  Li/e  to  conclude  that  she  had  sunk  into  m>'steri<: 
and  terrible  abysses  of  sin,  so  harsh  and  uncompromising  is 
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tmcnt  of  her  conduct  at  this  period  of  her  career.  It  must, 
rc\-cr.  be  borne  in  mind  Ihat  she  judged  the  irrcflcctive 
IS  of  her  youth  after  twenty  years  or  more  of  life  in  the 
stcf,  and  that  when  she  wrote  she  had  scaled  the  altitudes 
^sanctity.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  false  standard  of 
lility  which  led  no  many  saints  and  recluses  to  accuse  Iliem- 
of  sins  which  they  had  never  pcrjietrated.  acled  in  her 
case,  and  led  her  unconsciously  to  blacken  and  exaggerate 
:  which  arose  at  mo^t  from  thoughtless  levity  and  incxpcri- 
On  the  other  hand,  her  biographers,  in  their  endeavour 
prove  the  supernatural  perfection  of  the  patron  saint  of 
'  1,  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  error,  and  have  so  tortured 
!  words  in  which  she  relates— her  pen  steeped  in  sadness  and 
Borse — the  bitterness  of  her  first  disillusion,  that  they  have 
ited  them  of  all  meaning.  Twenty-Ihrec  years  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  cloister  were  not  calculated  to  make 
utstere  nun  to  whom  it  was  little  less  than  a  crime  to  have 
even  for  one  instant,  in  her  devotion  to  her  mystic 
e,  judge  with  too  much  leniency  the  irreflcctive  errors  of 
youth.  And  yet  it  was  only  some  pitiful  little  love-story. 
It  enough,  no  doubt,  nipped  in  the  bud  by  her  father's 
rity,  which  seemed  to  have  sullied  the  line  pure  robes  of 
pristine  innocence.  That  her  purity  remained  intact  we 
most  definitely  from  her  own  assertions  that  she  had 
known  what  desire  was.  It  is  well,  in  considering  this 
of  her  life,  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  San  Francisco 
^Sales,  that  "  the  saints,  in  their  striving  for  perfection,  regard 
ddectJ  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  run  of  mortals 
|BOSt  grave  sins." 
The  same  sentiment  of  true  or  false  humility  prompted  her  in 
•  years  to  request  her  confessor  to  publish  her  "  life  and  sins," 
ilh«l  those  who  had  formed  an  undue  estimate  of  her  virtues 
be  undeceived,  whereas  she  desired  that  all  that  bore  on 
great  and  signal  favours  she  received  in  prayer  should 
We  must  remember  that  her  /.»/(■  is  not  an 
aphy,  but  a  searching  analysis  of  her  spiritual  progress, 
touched  in  so  tenderly  the  characters  and  virtues  of  her 
Its,  it  was  merely  to  prove  that  the  faults  for  which  she  so 
riy  reproached  herself  were  not  the  consequences  of  their 
BpJc  or  a  defective  bringing-up.  In  like  manner  the  remin- 
of  her  childhood  ai'c  merely  set  down  as  data  in  the 
of  her  soul,  for  the  guidance  of  her  confessors  in  solving 
doubts  which  beset  her  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Many 
rhich  assaulted  her  memory,  and  on  which  she  dwelt 
lolly  as  she  wrote,  were  thrown  aside  as  extraneous  to  the 
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central  purpose  of  a  book  which  was  rigidly  subordinated  to  a 
definite  object.  That  the  description  of  her  childhood  and  its 
surroundings,  scanty  and  unsatisfying  as  it  is,  shows  traces  of 
having  been  closely  modelled  on  what  she  had  read  in  the 
history  of  the  saints,  is  a  fact  not  without  significance. 
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CCORDING  to  the  legend,  piously  chronicled   by  the 

historian  of  the  Order,  and  which  probably  only  attained 

'I  maturity  and  consistency  long  years  after  Teresa  had 

::  famous  and  every  circumstance  of  her  life  had  come  to 

ociated  with  a  marvel,  her  entrance  into  the  Convent  of 

laria  de  Grada  was  presaged  by  a  brilliant  star,  which, 

Tig  above  the  nuns'  heads  in  the  dimness  of  the  choir, 

.   ^hted  on,  and  disappeared  in,  the  breast  of  Sor  Maria 

^BriecAo,  the  mistress  of  novices,  whose  task  it  was  to  teach 

train  the  future  foundress  of  the  Carmelites.    Teresa  was 

sixteen  when  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  Aui^ustinlan 

It.  which  was  still  fragrant  with  the  memory  of  its  chap- 

,tbc  sainted  Tomis  dc  Viilanueva. 

was   in   that   frame   of  mind  most  susccptiblL-  to  the 

J  inSucnces  around  her.     She  had  had  a  rude  awakening 

[■MBewfaat  of  the  passion  and  tragedy  underlying  life.     The 

armour  of  the  knights,  the  armour  of  purity',  glitters  no 

'  with  its  pristine  brightness,  but  seems  smirched  and  dull. 

idols  ha^-e  tunied  from  night  to  morning,  into  lumps  of 

:  miuhapcn  clay.     Like  a  tired  child  whose  illusions  and 

have  boon  rudely  dispelled,  she  abandons  herself  to  tlie 

:  charm  and  senu;  of  security  which  broods  over  tranquil 

sunlit  cloisters;  the  gentle  and  monotonous   lives   of  the 

I  whose  draped  figures  flit  through  them  breathe  the  same 

ilpabic  perfume  of  placidity  and   peace.    In  less  than  a 

when   the   fear  of^  discovery  wears   off.  and   those  out- 

hs%'c  ceased  to  disturb   her  life  with   messages,  she   feels 

than  in  her  father's   house:     Teresa   bore   about  with 

talisman  whidi  quickly  won  all  heart-t,  and,  sure  of  the 

and  confidence  of  those  around  her,  the  echoes  of  the 

and  the  emotions  of  the  world  she  had  left  outside  the 

It  walls  faded  from  her  cars,  and  she  became  once  more 

dreamy  child  who  read  the  lives  of  saints  and  mart>'r«  in 

garden  of  her   house  at  home.     Again   overshadowed   by 
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the  idea  of  dim  Eternity,  she  listened  entranced  as  Sot 
Briceflo  related  how,  through  reading  the  words  '"  For 
are  called  but  few  are  chosen,"  she  had  been  drawn  to 
rcHgion,    With  all  the  ardour  of  her  nature  the  imiiresslom 
girl  abandoned  herself  to  the  subtle   atmosphere   around 
with  its  glimpse:;  of  infinite  possibilities.     "  if  I  saw  one  of  t 
shed  tears  when  she  prayed,  or  possess  other  virtues,  I  lo 
to  be  like  her,  for,  as  regards  this,  my  heart  was  so  hard 
could  not  shed  a  tear,  even  though  I  read  the  whole  Pa 
through:  this  gave  me  pain."     She  had  entered  Sta.  Maria  I 
of  aversion  to  the  religious  life.     It  now  seems  to  have 
borne  in  upon  her  for  the  first  time  that  it  might  be  her 
destiny.    "I  asked  them  all  to  commend  me  to  God.  that' 
might  give  me  the  state  in  which   I   was  to  ser\-e  him ; 
still  I  wished  that  it  might  not  be  that  of  a  nun,  and  that 
might  not  be  pleased   to   give   it   me,  although  1   also 
matrimony," 

in  this  peaceful  retreat  she  remained  a  year  and  a  half. ! 
the  first  of  those  severe  illnesses  which  later  on  threatened  I 
life,  and  in  which  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  final  motive  wl 
led  her  irresistibly  lo  the  cloister,  forced  her  to  return  to 
fathers  hoiftc.    We  can  fancy  the  tender  leave-taking  which  I 

Elace  between  herself  and  the  nuns,  whom  she  had  subjug 
y  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  her  disposition.     No  ooe  i 
bade  farewell  to  Teresa  without  feeling  regret.    As  she  wist 
looked  back  Upon  the  spot  where  she  had  spent  so  many  hap 
hours  of  undisturbed  peace  and  contentment,  which  she  wuj 
soon  to  leave  behind  her.  and  stood  once  more  on  the  thr 
of  that  world  whose  dangers  a  bitter  experience  had 
to  her,  much  of  the  repugnance  .the  had  hitherto  felt  for 
religious  life  melted  away.     Nevertheless  it  had  cast  no  glad 
over   her   mind,  as   is   often   the  case.     She  made  herself 
illusions.     She   hesitated   indeed   as   she   left   behind   her 
tranquil  seclusion  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Gracia.     Like  all  intco 
emotional    temperaments   she  was   strongly  acted   on   by 
immediate  surroundings,  and  she  may  have  mistaken  the  i 
and  sadness  at  leaving  the  friends  endeared  to  her  by 
constant  associations  of  close  on  two  years  for  a  yielding  oft 
repugnance  she  had  felt  to  the  monastic  life  when  shecntcred^ 

It  wa;*  still  tjuile  possible  that  these  fleeting  thoughts 
went  and  came,  these  mysterious  suggestions  roused  into ' 
by  peculiar  influences,  might  die  away  and  find  their  grave] 
marriage.     It  was  still   quite   possible  that   Teresa   the  Sa 
might  never  cast  a  gentle  radiance  over  the  religious  ar 
often  so  terrible— of  her  country. 
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A  visit  she  paid  during  her  convalescence  to  her  sifter  Maria, 

wife  of  Martin  Guzman  y  Uarricntos,  at  CastclIano<i  dc  la 

Sada,  a  country  hou^  about  two  days  distant  from  Avila. 

cidcd  the  current  of  her  life     Halfway  between  Castcllanas 

I  Avila  was  Ilortigosa,  a  little  hamlet  of  some  fort}'  houses, 

litiated  in  a  hollow  at  the  bax;  of  wild  and  wind-swept  sierras, 

vbere  a  brutlier  of  her  father,  I'edro  de  Cepeda,  lived  in  rural 

.tc    This  uncle  had  a  vocttion  for  the  religious  life.     In  his 

I  sge  he  abandoned  all  and  became  a  monk. 

The  road  to  Hortigosa  is  singularly  beautiful.     The  a.<Kent 

I  the  mountains  commences  directly  one  leaves  Avila.     From 

summit  of  wild  moorlands  the  traveller  instinctively  turns 

';  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  old  gray  city  clustering  arouf»d 

gigantic  mole  of  its  cathedral,  bathed  in  the  soft  haze  of  a 

-'s   morning.      Before  and  around  stretches  the  wildest 

most  diversified  lantUcape:  distant  woods  and  mountains; 

wutcs  full  of  herds  of  cattle ;  little  towns  and  villages, 

KiDOngst  the  undulations  of  the  ground.     Here  and  there 

blocks  of  stone  speak  to  the  tremendous  convulsions 

'  if  aUDTC  which  in  prehistoric  ages  rent  this  region. 

The  last  part  of  the  way  lies  through  natural  pine  woods, 
bom  which  one  looks  down  upon  the  little  church  and  red  roofs 
o(  Hortigosa  glittering  in  the  sun  in  the  hollow.  One  building, 
tf  more  importance  than  the  huts  which  cluster  near  it,  stands 
(kae  facing  the  gorge,  surrounded  by  mountain  slopes,  where 
put  blocks  of  marble  gleam  whitely  amongst  the  oak  scrub. 
TIb  is  the  house  where  Teresa  broke  her  journey,  and  the 
iofoum  in  which  had  such  a  momentous  influence  on  her  life. 
It  is  what  is  called  in  Spain  a  "casa  solaricga,"  that  is,  the 
feudal  and  hereditary  house  of  an  old  and  noble  family, 
"mayorazgo,"  or  entailed  estate,  was  founded  in  1504  by 
I  NufVo  del  Aguilar,  who  was  closely  related  to  the  Ccpcdas. 
0,  who  must  havu  been  the  head  and  representative  of  the 
had  succeeded  to  it  by  right  of  primogeniture.  He 
to  a  class  then  very  common  in  Spain,  the  country 
pstleman  of  noble  and  di:>tinguished  birth.  His  retainers 
i^  labourers  inhabited  the  little  cluster  of  huts  beside  it,  and 
|ita||d  up  to  him  as  their  lord  and  master,  whose  authority  over 
HHns  absolute  and  unquestioned. 

VTne  crumbling  dismantled  grange,  with  its  sunlit  galleries 
Bl  arcadcd  courtyard,  full  of  an  old-world  perfume  of  rusticity 
Id  solitary  calm,  standing  alone  in  its  immense  solitude,  is  still 
Won  II  to  the  villagers  as  the  "  Palace."  A  gray  shield  above 
'he  arched  gateway  of  the  principal  entrance  binus  unobliterated 
lion  and  the  St  Andrew's  crosses  of  the  Cepedas.    Under- 
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ncath  the  house  is  stabling  for  more  than  thirty  horses,  for  in 
those  days  riding  was  the  only  means  of  travcltini;. 

It  is  only  a  shadowy  silhouette  that  she  lea^-cs  us  of  the  de* 
illusioncd  country  hidalgo,  at  heart  already  an  ascetic.  whoN 
thoughts  had  concentrated  themselv<^,  in  this  lovely  solitude 
on  the  eternal  and  mysterious  problem  of  human  life.  The 
vanity  of  the  world  was  his  favourite  theme,  and  hts  favourite 
occupation  reading  books  of  devotion,  and  these  he  made  lut 
niece,  who  concealed  her  own  distaste  for  them  in  order  (o 
give  him  pleasure,  read  aloud  to  him, "for  in  this,"  she  addt, 
"of  wishing  to  give  other  people  happiness,  I  have  done  nijr 
utmost,  however  irksome  to  me.  So  much  so  that  what  is 
others  might  have  been  a  \nrtue,  has  been  in  me  a  grave  fault, 
for  it  made  me  sometimes  very  indiscreet.  O  vala  me  Dio*l 
by  what  means  was  his  Majesty  disposing  me  for  the  state  in 
which  he  wished  me  to  do  him  service,  for  against  my  will  be 
forced  me  to  do  violence  to  myself." 

When  she  started  for  Castellanos  the  same  thoughts  whiell 
impelled  her  uncle  at  the  close  of  his  life  to  end  it  in  the  cloisttf 
had  already  germinated,  and  were  fermenting  in  her  own  acthv 
mind, 

AUhouKh  the  days  I  stayed  with  him  were  few.  such  was  the  efleci  iM 
watd»  of  (,od  I  rcid  and  heard  had  on  my  hc.irl,  and  the  nood  coatpaaM- 
ahip,  (bat  I  bcgnn  to  understand  the  truth  of  my  childhood  ;  iliat  all  «al 
notnin^;,  and  ihe  vanity  of  the  world,  imd  how  quickly  everything  ended; 
and  to  fear,  if  I  was  to  die,  that  I  should  ijo  to  hdl.  Alihough  myadl 
could  not  subject  itself  to  be  a  nun,  I  saw  that  it  was  the  best  and  suttll 
lifci  and  so,  little  by  little,  I  began  to  constrain  myself  to  take  it. 

l"'rom  Hortigosa  to  Castellanos  the  path  lies  on  the  edge 
of  the  caflada,  cordcl,  or  great  sheep  track,  which  connects 
Salamanca  with  Estrcmadura.  Almost  a  day'.<i  journey  through 
wild  and  beautiful  forests  of  evergreen  oak,  interspersed  with 
pleasant  glades  and  intersected  with  limpid  streamlets,  lay 
between  her  and  the  wild,  wind-swept  house  which  was  ber 
sister's  home.  She  would  probably  meet  the  groat  flocks  of 
sheep  going  down  into,  or  returning  from,  the  aromatic  i>astur- 
ages  of  Estremadura,  followed  by  knots  of  armed  and  mounted 
shepherds.  She  would  pas«  through  the  little  village  oC 
Hortumpascual,  so  pleasantly  situated  on  the  brink  of  a 
rivulet,  and  farther  on,  the  lovely  farmhouse  of  the  Revilla. 
The  few  allusions  to  scenery  scattered  in  her  wiitings  show 
that  Teresa  was  not  insensible  to  the  natural  beauties  around  her. 
She  speaks  feelingly  of  the  beauty  of  the  river  which  she  skirted 
going  from  I'alcncia  to  Soria,  and  she  took  a  strange  delight 
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view  from  her  cell  window  at  AlbB.  which  looked  over 

It  poplar-lined  banks  and  the  verdant  pasturapcs  which  line 

tranquil  course  of  the  river  Tormes.     But  now  her  mind 

ns  Marking  out  the  solution  of  her  own  destiny.     She  saw  life 

ndcT  a  new  aspect.    A  few  days  of  solitary  communion,  in  the 

wtic  and  solitary  calm  of  a  country  hamlet,  with  an  elderly 

lai  difiillusioned  man,  whose  sombre  tastes  had  deepenwl  the 

■  ihttlow  cast  over  her  by  ill-health,  had  preached  a  .item  sermon 

mfa  the  wavering  girl.     From  that  moment  her  fate  was  virtually 

Redded.    The  lx>oks  she  read,  as  wc  have  seen,  alTcctcd  her 

Hridly.  and  she  brooded  on  those  which  she,  disliking,  had  read 

no  give  him  pleasure.     The  harsh  moralising  of  St.  Jerome  and 

Si  Gregory  took  possession  of  her  imagination  in  another  way, 

u prra-erfully  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  the  Romances  of 

bs  earlier  years.    They  allowed  but  one  outlet.    Behold  the 

dsll  and  bones  and  tlust !     The  pleasures  of  this  world  must 

kitoned  for  in  the  next,  either  in  pui^tory  or  an  interminable 

yi    What  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  at  best  a  transitory 

iDd  wretched  life,  if  it  ensures  a  future  of  unending  joy  ?    Safety 

ibne  is  to  be  found  in  the  shadow  of  the  cloister — here  alone, 

•ilhin  a  narrow  path  of  daily  duty  and  obscr\'ancc»,  may  the 

villof  man  be  kept  from  straying. 

^evertheicss  it  was  a  se^-cre  struggle.  The  world  still 
•oaed  very  fair  and  beautiful.  She  might  justly  hope  that 
to  her  might  be  allotted,  together  with  the  sorrows  of  life, 
amy  of  itx  joys. 

Tte  devil  sii|;t-m«<l  that  I  could  not  bear  the  discipline  of  the  rt%ioiu 
'ibtcuue  [  wu  aci:ustoimcd  to  delicate  living.     Fram  this  I  defended 
tif  with  the  ftufleringi  borne  by  Christ :  that  it  wa-i  not  much  that  I 
U  eodctvo  (omc  tuffering  for  him  ;  lliai  he  would  help  me  to  be.-tr  it 
I  mt  hdtc  thought,  for  the  Uit  I  do  not  remember).    I  went  through  mapy 
MfUlkiBS  in  those  dnys. 


But  a  feeling  of  despair  seems  to  have  swept  over  her. 
could  not  forget  that  in  the  first  strong  flush  of  youth 
:  lud  touched  too  closely  the  rose  of  pleasure,  and  its  thorns 
■tiD  rankled  in  her  conscience.  Ill-health  lent  its  tinge  of 
pewtmism.  She  was  never  very  stixjng,  and  lately  bad  been 
Mbject  to  severe  and  prolonged  fainting  fits. 

She  felt  absolutely  nothing  of  what  Is  commonly  called  a 
nxatJon.  Her  aversion  to  the  cloister  was  only  c()iiallcd  by 
•  tremetKlous  dread  of  hell.  She  had,  reasoned  this  girl  of 
mmiccn,  well  merited  hell,  and  the  trials  and  sufTen'ngs  of 
1  nun's  life  could  not  be  theater  than  those  of  purgatory.  It 
not  niuch  to  pass  her  life,  as  it  were,  in  purgatory,  if  she 
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went  straight  to  heaven,  "  for  this  was  my  desire,  and  in  thii 
movement  to  take  this  life  it  appears  to  me  1  was  more  moveJ 
by  servile  fear  than  love."  It  was  a  sort  of  spiritual  book. 
keeping  by  double  entry,  with  the  balance  (as  is  proper  in 
such  cases)  carefully  brought  out  on  the  side  of  the  sinner. 

Three  months  ended  the  struggle.  She  then  told  her  fathtl 
of  her  unalterable  resolution.  He  refused  to  giant  his  permissicQ 
One  cannot  but  feel  an  immense  sympathy  for  the  old  kni^ 
whom  the  cloister  was  about  to  rob  of  the  child  who,  of  ^1  hi 
children,  had  been  his  darling.  He  promised,  indeed,  that  shi 
might  do  as  she  liked  when  his  days  were  ended.  "  IJul  1  wti 
so  scrupulous  that  when  I  had  once  said  a  thing  "  (a  characteristic 
which  time  intensified)  "  nothing  would  make  me  go  back.' 
Already  the  shadow  of  the  cloister  hovered  over  Alonso's  health, 

"Licel  in  limine  pater  jaceal,  per  calcalum  perge  patrem 
siccis  oculis  ad  vexilltim  cnicis  evoln."  Such  are  the  word)  of 
SL  Jerome — words  of  iron — words  so  hard  and  inhuman  at  to 
account  at  once  not  only  for  all  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisilioit 
in  Spain,  but  the  no  less  barbarous  discipline  of  Geneva,  togetha 
with  all  the  aberrations  of  the  human  intellect  that  fanatical 
religion  has  ever  inspired.  Evidences  of  their  action  can  b« 
traced  even  in  Teresa  herself,  in  the  harshness  which  sccmol 
at  times  to  proceed  from  some  influence  other  than  her  naturtl 
disposition.  The  same  note  is  to  be  seen  intensified  in  thB 
gentle  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  undutifulnes.s  as  a  tea 
presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  treasures  of  seraphic  Ion 
which  he  poured  out  on  all  creation, 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city  walls  .stood  a  long 
low  pile  of  conventual  buildings — the  Carmelite  convent  of  thi 
Encarnacion.  Around  and  beyond  it  a  wild,  aromatic,  stone 
strewn  waste  stretched  to  the  horizon.  The  valley  between  U* 
convent  and  the  steep,  nbrupt  hill  crowned  by  the  mcdia:\'a 
walls  of  Gothic  Avila,  was  bniken  up  by  rough  stone  dykes  8fl( 
clumps  of  gray-stemmed  trees,  into  labourers'  plots  and  littl 
patches  of  cultivation.  To  the  left  of  the  convent  walls  ; 
sudden  dip  of  the  ground  concealed  the  silvery  stream  am 
poplar-lined  banks  of  the  Adaja.  It  had  not  always  been  : 
convent.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  were  it  not  Co 
the  walled  orchard  which  slopes  down  towards  the  valley,  an 
the  slender  bcll-towcr,  its  aspect  is  rather  lliat — such  the  air  0 
rusticity  which  hangs  over  it — of  some  unpretentious,  ramblin 
country  grange,  belonging  to  an  old  .nnd  noble  family  whoa 
fortunes  are  not  equal  to  their  nobility,  tlian  of  a  nunnery. 

The  site  occupied  by  the  Encarnacion  had  been  the  jewis 
burial-place;  close  by  stood  their  synagogue.     Then  a  countr 
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surrounded  by  labourer!)'  rustic  dwellings,  rose  upon 
spot,  which,  on  the  last  days  preceding  the  execution  of 
fatal  decree  of  1492,  had  witnessed  those  strange  and 
Ibctic  scenes  when  the  exiled  Jews,  tearing  their  hair  and 
epiag,  took  leave  of  their  dead  for  the  last  time.  In  1513  it 
ssed  into  the  hands  of  a  newly  constituted  community  of 
mnelitcs.  The  farmhouses  nettled  but  little  alteration  to 
Uuform  them  into  a  convent ;  the  Jewish  cemetery  became 
convent  garden  ;  and  the  nuns  of  the  Kncarnacion  siing  the 
!  Ma.ts  in  their  small  and  poverty-stricken  church  on  the 
K  day  that  'i'cresa  was  baptized  in  the  parish  church  of  San 
in. 

The  entire  edifice  was  so  miserable,  the  church  and  choir  so 
tand  unfurnished,  that  the  brc\'iarics  of  the  kneeling  sister- 
lod  were  covered  with  the  snow  which  fell  down  through  the 
Dfin  winter,  whilst  the  fierce  light  that  poured  through  its 
bks  in  summer  was  almost  unbearable.  Although  their 
k"erty  was  extreme,  the  community  grew  in  power  and 
imbers,  until  it  shared  with  Sta.  Ana  of  the  Hernardiiies  the 
tference  of  the  noblest  maidens  of  Avila,  who  elected  to  take 
s  within  its  walls.  The  discipline  was  not  sc\'erc:  in 
lOSphcrc  of  relaxation  and  secularism,  worldly  rank  was 
t  as  in  the  century;  no  strict,  demure  sisterhood  like 
.ugustinians  that  of  the  Encamacion,  where  nearly  a 
red  merry,  noisy,  squabbling,  sometimes  hungry,  chatter- 
;,a[>d  scandal- loving  women  made  the  best  of  a  life  forced  on 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  society  two-thirds  of  which  were 
monks  or  nuns. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  regarded  in  the  light  of  her  celebrity, 
n-enl  so  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Order  as  Teresa's 
into  the  Encamacion,  should  have  been  traced  to  a 
dental  origin,  as  being  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  fore- 
latncd  disposition  of  Providence,  and  not  the  result  of 
t  Of  chance.  So  the  legend  grew  that,  long  years  before 
roe  an  inmate  in  its  walls  a  prophecy  (.although  as  to 
who  uttered  it  there  was  considerable  divergence  of 
some  attributing  it  to  an  aged  nun,  who  had  seen  the 
t  founded,  others  to  a  treaBure-scckcr  who,  hunting  for 
treasure  around  the  convent,  discovered  with  prophetic 
ter  treasure  than  that  which  he  sought  with  his  eyes 

irc-scckcr)   foretold   that  it  was  to  be  inhabited  by  a 

It  of  the  name  of  Teresa.     Kibera,  probably  of  opinion  that 

■re  better  than  one,  suggests  that  it  was  foretold  by  both, 

,1  there  might  be  two  witnesses  to  such  a  true  prediction; 

i-dy  adding. "  that  it  is  certain  there  was  such  a  prophecy ; 
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for  the  Mother,  bctn|T  so  full  of  wit,  used  laughingly  to  as 
another  of  the  same  name  whether  one  of  them  might  not  b 
the  predicted  saint." 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  eve  of  All  Souls  1533  {th 
precise  year  has  been  disputetl,  and  imieed  is  not  of  viB 
importance),  Teresa,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  upheld  aloM 
by  a  stem  sense  of  duly — no  love  of  God  to  fill  ihe  aching  voU 
in  her  desolate  heart — left  her  native  town  behind  her,  clusteriqf 
serene  and  smokeless  within  its  walls  against  the  cold  translucent 
sky  of  early  morning,  and  resolutely  took  the  road  which  tet 
down  to  the  Encarnacion — exactly  the  same  to^ay.  to  out- 
ward view,  as  when  its  gates  closed  upon  her  more  than  thice 
centuries  ago.  Her  choice  of  this  convent  had  been  determined 
by  the  presence  there  of  a  very  dear  friend,  Juana  Suari-z,  Vk 
severe  discipline  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Gracia  had  filled  her  with  dis- 
may. She  had  induced  her  brother  Antonio  to  take  the  sane 
resolution  as  herself,  and  after  leaving  her  at  the  convent  gtitk 
he  was  to  retrace  his  steps  alone,  to  seek  admittance  to  the 
Dominican  monastery  of  Sto.  Tomis. 

t  do  not  ihinic  th.-it  when  I  die,  ihe  wrench  will  be  ^renier  than  whto  I 
wcnl  forth  from  my  father's  house  ;  for  i\  seems  lo  mc  that  every  bone  MS 

wrenched  aiundcr,  and  as  there  was  no  love  of  C,od  In  lake  the  plactii 
the  love  of  father  and  kinsmen,  the  strujjgic  was  so  grcnt  ih.ii,  if  the  Lorf 
had  noi  helped  mc,  my  own  resolutions  would  not  have  been  enough  W 
carry  me  through. 

Thus,  without  a  trace  of  what  is  commonly  called  vocatloit 
impelled  by  "servile  fear,  not  love,"  she  consummated  A 
sacrifice  of  her  life  with  unfaltering  resolution  and  serenity 
Her  father  was  sent  for.  and  arrived  in  time  to  sec  her  take  ihl 
habit.  The  pre\.'ious  tension  was  followed  by  a  strange  reaction 
a  great  contentment  that  she  had  chosen  the  better  part,  a 
ineffable  tenderness  that  banished  all  the  former  aridity,  an 
shed  its  glamour  over  the  monotonous  duties  of  the  cloiste 
which  filled  her  with  delight. 

As  she  swept  the  convent  corridors  in  the  hours  which  ha 
been  formerly  devoted  to  pastimes  and  the  adornment  of  iM 
person  she  was  thrilled  with  a  mysterious  joy,  which  CAme  ll 
Knew  not  whence. 

But  amidst  all  the  meekness  and  docility  of  the  new^ 
fledged  novice,  who  gathered  up  the  nuns'  cloaks  in  the  Ac 
and  restored  Ihem  to  their  places,  or  lighted  the  sisters  ihrou); 
Ihe  diwk  and  draughty  corridors,  there  lingered  a  spice  of 
dignity  and  true  Castilian  punctilio — a  respect  for  the  "pun' 
de  honor,"  that  last  infirmity  of  a  noble  nature — which  it  ~ 
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ig  yeais  before  she  confessed  to  have  vanquished,  but  which, 
T  prefer  to  believe,  she  never  quite  rooted  out.     Ilcr  tears  and 
love  of  Mlitude  were  misinterpreted  for  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
content;  >be  waA  often  blamed  wlwn  hlamdess,  "which  1  bore 
with  great  pain  and  impcrfecIJon.     I  was  fond  of  all  religious 
obscr\-ancct,  but  not  of  lliosc  which  -teemed  to  bring  contempt. 
1  ddightcd  in  being  thought  well  of-  I  was  neat  in  all  I  did ; 
thing  seemed  to  me  a  virtue."     However  it  may  be  with 
:  sense  of  dignity,  at  all  events  her  "  curiousncss  "  and  ncat- 
i  lingered  to  the  end  of  her  life,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Ycpcs. 
otestod  against  the  perfumed  towel  with  which  he  wiped 
tnds   in    Medina  del   Campo,  as  a  gravi.-  abuse — Teresa 
excusing   her   nuns    from    the    imputatiun    of   a    too 
ulous  cleanliness  and  refinement  by  alleging  that  it  was 
I  imperfection  they  had  copied  from  herself. 
But  beisidcH  the.se  "  little  straws  " — it  is  Teresa  who  speaks — 
she  threw  on   the   fire  of  divine   love,  the  unconscious 
o«m  Iff  her  nature  manifested   itself  by  the   bedside   of  a 
ng  nun,  whom  she  nursed  through  a  terrible  and  loathsome 
dy,   when   her   companions   shrank   away   in   horror   and 
But  was  she  happy?    Did  the  cloister  fulfil  all   her 
ilions?     Had  she  found  the  mysterious  felicity  which  had 
I  ittracted  her  in  Sta.  Maria  de  Gracia  ?    Not  yet !    One  would 
«ay  that  the  long  perspective  of  years,  unbroken  by  a 
I  of  hope,  which  stretched  before  her  in  the  chill  monotony 
the  cloister,  oppressed  and  tortured  her.     Uy  the  sick  nun's 
!  she  prays  for  patience  at  the  price  of  any  infirmity  and 
Dg.     All   finite  things  appear  of  little  worth  compared 
sipretnc  and  eternal  felicity  which  they  might  open  to 

Already  by  a  few  unconscious  touches,  scattered  here  and 

she  paints  for  us  a  vivid  portrait  of  her  character :  her 

and   naive   vanity   and    pride,  sensitive   to   her  own 

Jencies,  flinching    from   everything   thai  seemed   to   bring 

daleiapt,  and  delighting  in  the  good  opinion  of  those  around 

ki;  the  unselfishness  which  made  her  desire  to  give  pleasure 

b  oibm  at  the  cost  of  her  own  inclinations ;    a  loyalty  to 

heads  (rf  toda  pi-ueba)  which  afterwards  appeared  to  her,  by 

Ac  light  of  an  uncompromising  religion,  as  an  undue  complsc- 

Wy  bom  of  the  blind  lenty  of  youth,  but  which,  unsoured  or 

Morted  by  creed,  endured  as  one  of  the  mo>t  intimate  charms 

ofhcr  character  until  death.     A  fine  and  noble  virility  mingles 

<nih  the  sweet  and  tender  graces  of  her  loving  and  feminine 

niture;   a   scorn  of  what   is  mean  and   base   and   unworthy, 

•Uch  made  her  presence  in  the  Kncamacion  a  ssnclifieatton 
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for  its  inmates;  tlie  absence  of  those  petty  foibles  (vices  toe 
strong  a  word)  considered  by  men  the  prerogative  of  u-omer^ 
but  in  which  both  can  claim  an  equal  share;  a  rigid  respect 
for  othert'  reputations — "with  rac  other  people's  backs  wen 
safe" — a  respect  which  her  intimates  and  those  most  with  her 
were  bound  to  observe ;  the  inviolable  sanctity  she  attacfaetf 
to  her  word  and  promises ;  the  stern  determination  and  force 
of  will  with  which  she  carries  out  ;i  resolution,  and  the  invinciWf 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  enables  her  in  after  life  tn  conquer  all 
difficulties — these  as  yet  .still  in  embryo,  their  development  ooljr 
a  question  of  time. 

On  the  3rd  November  1534  Teresa  de  Ahumada  became  1 
profewcd  tiun,  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  the  flesh  and  the 
devil — a  struggle  only  comparable  to  that  which  battled  in  htr 
heart  when  she  waklcd  down  to  the  Encamacion  with  her 
brother  to  seek  a  refuge  from  her  doubts  and  loolcings-back  in 
the  shelter  of  the  cloister. 

Still  she  made  it,  as  she  is  careful  to  chronicle,  "  witK  gntt 
resolution  and  happiness."  The  year  following  her  profc^loB, 
which  set  upon  her  the  final  seal  of  the  cloi-iter,  her  heaWt 
gave  way.  Her  prayer  h.id  been  granted.  The  sparse  nf>uriJi- 
ment  and  privations  of  the  monastic  life  had  told  upon  a  framt 
already  delicate  and  sensitive.  The  fainting  fits,  from 
she  had  suffered  before,  became  more  frequent  and  prol 
and  were  complicated  with  severe  pains  of  the  heart, 
long  intervals  she  lay  in  a  slate  of  unconsciousness  painftl' 
witness.  In  this  condition,  in  the  autumn  of  1535,  accompanied 
by  her  faithful  friend  Juana  Suarez,  she  returned  to  her  father's 
hou.se. 

The  doctors  of  Avila  (medical  science  was  then  barely 
of  its  infancy),  powerless  to  give  relief,  but   unwilling  to 
tlidr   incapacity,  shook   their  heads  and   pocketed   their  fi 
The    anxious    father,   resolved    to   try   other   remedies   wMi 
perhaps   commended    thcmseNxs    to    him    as   likely   to 
more  efficacious  (and  they  could  not  well  prove  less  so),  decidi 
on  taking  her  to    Hcce<las,  a    little  village   two   leagues 
Eareo  de  Alba,  famous  for  the  cures  worked  by  its  cl 
turandtra,  or  healing  woman.     As  the  cure,  however,  w 
to  take  place  until  April  of  the  following  year,  she  spent 
interval  with  her  sister  Maria  at  Castellanos. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  gentle  people  of  S, 
at  this  time  lived,  as  they  now  do,  clustered  together  in  to 
The  country  an)und  Avila  is  full  of  houses  which  were   t 
inhabited  by  ruriil  hidalgos  and  people  of  family.     Castel 
de  la  Canada  lies  close  to  the  edge  of  the  great  sheep-t 
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Jies  from  Salamanca  to  Estremadura  —  a  wild, 
•swept,  soIitsr>'  country'  grange,  midway  between  Avita 
Alba,  with  its  chapel,  its  courtyards,  its  massive  xvell,  sur- 
icd  by  one  or  two  labourers"  cottages,  overlooking  billowy 
forests,  which  stretch  away  uninterruptedly  into  the  far 
ncc,  until  they  melt  into  the  blucncss  of  distant  mountains, 
shield  of  Martin  Guzman  y  Barricntos  still  hangs  over 
loorway. 

t  wss  here,  in  this  lonely  house,  which  is  now,  owing  to  its 
ncc  from  a  town,  its  weird  loneliness  and  solitude,  abandoned 
isolation,  but  wan  then,  when  journeying  wax  diliRcuSt:  and 
ful,  the  pennanent  dwelling  of  the  family,  th;it  Teresa  felt 
irsi  faint  tremors  of  mysticism.  No  spot  could  be  imagined 
I  likely  to  encourage  the  broodings  of  a  morbid  and  sensitive 
L     Here   in  some  little  dark  chamber,  with   its  casement 

<  to  the  light,  she  lay  prostrated  by  sickness,  listening  to 
«gQe  rumours  without,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  rhythmical 
nnr  of  the  breeze  as  it  swept  over  the  distant  forest, — 
King  a  ray  of  sunlight  as  it  flickered  and  lengthened  on 
rail.  Her  sister  would  bustle  in  now  ami  then,  the  Castilian 
twife,  cumbered   with   much   serving,  filling   the  chamber 

<  moment  with  activity  and  kindliness.  During  the  long 
1^  as  the  hot  summer's  afternoon  wore  towards  e\'ening. 
renforced  and  often  painful  solitude,  she  read  and  pored 
the  AbecedaHo  Espiritual,  given  to  her  by  I'cdro  de  Ccpcdii 
,  on  her  way  to  Castellanos,  she  again  broke  her  journey 
1  house  in  Hortigosa.  It  exercised  over  her  imagination 
imc  inevitable  inHucncc  which  all  her  reading  had  done. 
elt  in  herself  the  same  mysterious  and  inexplicable  move- 
t  she  read  of  in  its  pages.  It  w*s  not  hard  to  assign  to 
trious  spiritual  influences  the  vague  tremors,  the  sudden 
I  due  to  natural  and  physical  causes  alone ;  all  the  obscure 
lologica]  workings  of  a  mind  whose  faculties  were  preter- 
ftUy  sharpened  and  their  sensitiveness  increased  by  severe 
k  The  body,  not  the  soul,  or  rather  the  body  reacting 
te  soul,  was  the  scat  of  the  emotions  for  which  the 
daris  provided  her  with  a  complete  nomenclature  She 
xl  to  class  and  define  them  tn  the  vague  terms  used  by 
ranciscan  mystic,  which  nWght  mean  anything  or  nothing, 
lose  moments  of  unu-ontcd  tenderness,  when  she  wa« 
d  to  tears,  which  solaced  and  refreshed  her  overburdened 
e,  and  acted  on  the  conscience  like  a  healing  and  beneficent 

it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  vouchsafed  the  gift  of  Uars, 
DSC  fflomentii  of  buslied  tranquillity,  when  the  soul  seems 
tr  above  all  created  u-orlds,  spuming  them  in  its  Ai^t, 
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she  felt  that  she  attained  the  Prayer  of  Union,  She  brooda 
fascinated,  over  the  wonderful  personality  of  Christ,  and  la 
herself  in  ineffectual  endeavours,  vainly  stimulating  her  sluggis 
imagination  lo  bring  him  present  within  her.  She  was  n] 
away  in  the  Fra>'cr  of  Ouict  and  Union — -momentary  an 
fugitive — barely  lasting  the  time  of  an  Ave  Mary,  but  leavic 
behind  it  unmistakable  effects.  She  felt  herself  carried  away] 
supernal  heights,  whence  she  looked  down  with  ineffable  pil 
on  the  world  immeasurable  beneath  her,  and  on  "those  wl 
follow  it  even  in  its  lawful  things." 

Amongst  the  most  precious  and  touching  of  her  relicStpp 
served  by  her  nuns  of  Avila,  is  the  venerable  tome  by  Franaw 
de  Osuna,  whose  yellow  pages  bear  the  traces  of  constant  stud' 
Whole  passage*  are  heavily  scored  and  underlined,  whilst  fl 
the  margins  a  cross,  a  heart,  a  hand  pointing  (her  favouril 
marks),  indicate  the  quaint  thoughts  and  tender  conceit 
which  seemed  to  her  the  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  Gothi 
text. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  she  was  taken  to  Bcceda5.l1 
undergo  the  awful  ministrations  of  the  curandera,  whose  treal 
ment  was  perhaps  but  little  more  terriRc  than  that  in  vogu 
with  the  Purgones  and  Sangrados  of  the  period,  with  their  ha 
oils,  actual  cautery,  and  poultices  of  split  chicken.  Some  ide 
of  the  perversion  and  ignorance  which,  in  spite  of  all  Isabcili' 
wise  reforms  and  Cisneros'  denunciations,  still  reigned  raropan 
amongst  the  priesthood,  may  be  gathered  from  her  account  t 
her  relations  there  with  her  confessor,  who  made  her  the  001] 
fidante  of  an  impure  and  guilty  secret 

The  priest,  whose  "disposition  and  understanding  wcr^ 
she  remarks,  "good  enough,  and  who  was  not  without  soiq 
smattering  of  letters,  but  not  much,"  formed  an  attachment  U. 
his  attractive  and  interesting  penitent,  whose  purity  an 
innocence  filled  him  with  confusion.  "  It  might  have  bee 
purer,"  she  add*  significantly,  ''and  was  not  without  dange 
since,  if  God  had  not  been  present,  there  were  opportunitt< 
when  he  might  have  been  offended  more  gravely.  For  scve 
years  he  had  carried  on  an  illicit  intimacy  with  a  woman  < 
the  place,  which  had  destroyed  his  reputation,  and  none  bol 
enough  amongst  his  flock  to  censure."  Mock  modesty  hi 
never  flourished  in  a  country  of  plain  speaking  like  Spain,  ani 
instead  of  pretending  to  be  shocked,  the  guilty  story  he  poure 
into  her  ear  roused  the  young  nun's  warmest  pity.  "  I  ha 
great  compassion  on  him,"  she  says,  "  for  I  loved  him  mudi 
and  adds — as  if  the  warm  and  tender  instincts  of  s  genera 
nature  needed    palliation — "for  so  frivolous   and   blind 
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tkal  it  seemed  to  me  a  virtue  to  prove  my  gratitude  and  loyalty 
loanv  one  who  loved  me."  She  had  recourse  to  a  ruse  to  save 
ikt  from  perdition,  I  Ic  wore  i-ound  his  neck  some  little  copper 
chums  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  mistress,  and  although 
■|  do  not,'"  says  Tcrc*^,  "  absolutely  believe  that  there  is  any 
tiuth  in  this  of  love  charms, "  still  to  them  she  mainly  attributed 
(fcr  people  were  superstitious  in  those  days)  the  guilt  of  his 
anhippy  infatuation,  Wtltly,  and  under  a  show  of  great 
aftction,  she  lured  them  from  him,  and  had  them  thrown 
intothe  river.  "My  intention  was  good;  the  deed  evil,"  His 
repentance  wat  immediate.  It  was  an  if  he  awakened  from  a 
Ktp  sleep.  He  completely  abandoned  the  unfortunate  cause 
■f  ms  aberration,  and  d)e<!  within  a  year  from  the  day  on  which 
he  first  saw  Teresa.  (Pity  that  converts  should  be  so  short- 
'firtd.) 

But  the  three  months  at  Bccedas,  although  not  wholly 
hitless,  RS  the  foregoing  historv-  proves,  failed  of  restoring  her 
lo  health.  TtKOirant/fra  faithfully  exhausted  all  Iicr  barbarous 
medics  ("  I  know  not  how  I  was  able  to  bear  them,  and 
Bdeed  although  I  bore  them  my  constitution  could  not ")  and 
Mheralmost  lifeless.  Sharp  teeth  seemed  to  gnaw  incessantly 
•thcr  heart;  her  nerves  shrivelled  up  with  intolerable  agony; 
ihe  knew  no  rest  day  or  night ;  and,  consumed  with  disease  and 
',  she  became  the  prey  of  (he  i>rofoundcst  sadness. 
The  treatment  had  resulted,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
JBrapIcte  prostration  of  the  suflcrcr.  In  remote  corners  and 
iBountain  districts  of  Spain  the  saiudador  (health-giver)  and 
firm  still  linger,  their  methods  in  no  wise  changed,  their 
as  implicitly  believed  in  as  when  they  practi?«ed  their 
lical  remedies  on  the  Castilian  nun.  Tails  of  lizards 
iled  in  water  of  rue,  horse  flics  fried  in  oil,  allowed  to  settle 
ler  the  waxing  or  waning  light  of  the  moon,  medicines  as 
■titdand  unhallowed  as  the  ingredients  of  the  witches' cauldron 
^  Hatbtlh,  are  still  drunk  eagerly,  their  efficacy  unquestioned. 
If  the  saiudadcr  fails,  the  curandtra  by  sheer  brute  force 
tittchcs  and  pulls  the  sufferer's  limbs  until  the  bones  crack  in 
tk  nckcts,  and  his  frame  is  left  bmiscd  and  sore  and  stifT. 
Swh  was  the  r/gime  to  which  Teresa  was  subjected.  Small 
Wnder,  as  she  remarks  drily,  that,  by  force  of  rcmcdie<  ("il 
poder  dc  mcdccinas  ").  her  life  became  almost  extinct.  "With 
tW  gain,"  she  adds  ironically,  she  returned,  accompanied  by 
^  vratchful  father  and  Juana  Suaruz,  lo  her  father's  house 
in  Avila.  The  doctors  there  despaired  of  her  recovery,  and 
fwmounccd  her  to  be  in  a  consumption.  After  three  months  of 
'(Heme  sufTering,  enlivened  by  the  reading  of  the  History  of  J(Jj 
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in  the  Morals  of  St.  Gregory,  a  crisis  took  place  on  th» 
the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  August,  Her  father,  anxioui 
her  pain,  bclie\'ing  her  desire  to  arise  from  her  apprcbe 
approaching  death,  had  refused  that  day  to  allow  her  t 
her  confession.  That  very  night,  after  a  violent  paroxj 
fell  into  a  deep  trance,  which  lasted  four  days.  The  sa 
of  extreme  unction  was  administered  ;  those  arouitd  heri 
the  Creed ;  nuns  were  sent  from  the  Encamacion  to  wa 
the  body  of  one  whom  they  already  looked  upon  »s  d« 
bear  it  to  the  grave  which  lay  open  day  and  night  to  re 
burden  ;  the  Carmelite  friars  of  Avila  chanted  the  las} 
dirges  for  their  sister's  soul. 

Her  father's  tenacity  ("que  sabia  mucho  de  palso' 
saved  her  from  bcitip  buried  alive.  "  This  my  daugt 
said,  "  is  not  yet  for  the  grave  1 "  When  she  returned 
life  her  eyes  were  full  of  the  wax  which  had  guttered  dt 
them  from  the  candles  which  had  burnt  around  wl 
seemed  a  corpse. 

Long  afterward K—prob-tbly  not  until  the  girl  ove 
sickbed  they  then  bent  had  lived  to  become  famotts 
sanctity — it  floated  through  the  honest,  muddled,  supe 
brain  of  one  or  other  of  those  watchers,  that,  amor 
distraught  utterances  of  wavering  consciousness,  they  hat 
strange  fragments  of  prophecy.  They  remembered  how 
asked  them  why  they  had  called  her,  and  that  she  had  s 
she  had  been  in  heaven  and  visited  hell. — how  that  she  si 
the  means  of  saving  Juana  Suarez,  and  had  seen  the  conv 
was  to  found,  together  with  the  great  things  which  afl 
came  to  pass  in  theOrdcr — jirophesyingthat  ^e  should  dj 
imd  her  body  be  covered  with  brocade.  Riberais,  howevei 
to  mention  that  when  her  friends  referred  in  her  j»ret 
these  mysterious  utlcranccs  to  which  their  honest  imag 
and  the  lapse  of  years,  together  with  her  increasing  fam( 
strange  meaning,  the  Mother  dismissed  them  as  the  ini 
ra\-ings  of  delirium,  and  expressed  her  shame  that  a! 
grave  as  her  father  should  have  listened  to  them. 

Her  firet  act  on  the  return  of  consciousness  was  to  o 
confession;  as  she  communicated  her  tears  fell  thick  I 
Her  tongue  was  bitten  to  pieces ;  her  throat  so  weak 
unable  To  swallow  anything  but  w.Tler;  her  body  as  j 
btrcn  violently  wrenched  limb  from  limb;  her  senses  w 
wavering;  her  nerves  shrunk  up  with  pain  into  a  coil  U 
her  body  like  a  corpse ;  unable  to  move  hand  or  footi 
exception  of  cme  6ngcr  of  her  right  hand.  Slic  could  '> 
to  be  touched,  and  was  moved  in  a  sheet. 
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On  Palm  Sunday  she  was.  by  her  own  dctire,  taken  biick 
to  the  Kncarnacion.  She  pTobuibly  now  desired  of  recovery, 
indat  most  hoped  to  nwitii  the  death  which  did  not  seem  far 
diilint,  in  the  quiet  of  iu  cloisters. 

"She  whom  they  expected  dead,  they  received  with  life,  but 
the  body  worse  than  dead,  and  pitiful  to  look  on.  I  cannot 
lieKribc  Uic  extremity  of  my  weakness,  for  only  my  bones  were 

or  what  nature,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  myfltcrious  malady 

•hich  depri^-ed  her  so  entirely  of  the  use  of  her  limbs  that  she 

I  'pvetluinks  to  God  when  she  could  crawl  about  on  alNfours"? 

I  Wwfaat  nature  the  paroxysm  which  preceded  the  trance  which 

Ibe  watchers  around  her  bed  misCook  for  death,  and  which  left 

bo-  (in  her  own  words)  weak  and  delirious,  her  tongue  bitten 

I  In  [)Kccs,  her  body  contorted   like  a  coil  of  rope,  so  com- 

{taely  deprived  of  movement  that  she  could  only  raise  one 

fniter.  and   so  sensitive  that  she   had    to  be  moved   about  in 

liibeetr 

Were   tlicy  hystero-cpilcptic   convulsions  which   left   her  a 

'  fmlyaed  and  hclple»s  invalid  forthreeyeArs  in  the  Enearnacion, 

'  M  ttts  been  affirmed   by  one  incapable  of  a[>preciattng  her 

ptatneas  and   genius,  who  finds   in   her   infirmities   the   only 

ition  of  her  marvellous  life,  and  relegates  her,  with  offensive 

I  msppreciative  criticism,  to  tlic  same  category'  of  hysterical 

nionarics  as  those  who  expiated  their  aberrations  at  Llcrcna? 

M  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  say.     Neither  her 

liaoas  Dor  her  locutions — impossible  and  stranf^e  as  they  may 

■BEnto  us — impossible  and  incredible  as  they  seemed  even  to 

Banyof  herown  age,  who«c  religious  othodoxy  was  unquestioned 

I     —bar  the  shghtest  trace   of  a  disoirdere<l   imagination,  or  of 

I     fceiag   the  wild   and    incoherent    fancies   of  a   distraught  and 

I    Wttertcal  temperament.     The  calm  manner  in  which  she  relates 

Ota,  the  subtle  and   penetrating   distinctions  witli  which  she 

classifies   them — relegating    each    to    its    special    sphere — the 

oomfdctc  control  which  she  possesses  over  both  her  feelings  and 

bcr  modes  of  expressing  them,  are  as  far  removed   from  this 

diati[c  as  any  writings  tliat  were  ever  penned.     No  one  bom 

«u  less  h>'stcrical  than   Teresa.     Her  life  was  calm,  orderly, 

taU   of   discipline;    her  actions   free    from    precipitation    and 

haste;    her   miiKl   clear,  shrewd,  and    Nharp.     And    this   same 

clcunen,    sharpncs5,    slircwdness    is    as    discernible     in     her 

nelaUon  of  a  vision  as  in  her  narrative  of  the  foundation  of  a 

convent. 

She  herself  ascribed  the  maladies  from  which  she  suflfered 
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to  the  end  of  her  lire  to  the  effects  of  quartan  ague.  To  some 
strange  attacks  which  convulsed  the  body  she  was  certainly 
subject.  "When  she  had  the  'pcrlcsia'"  (j*f),  testified  one  irf 
the  nuns  in  the  tJcpedUnies  for  her  canonisation,  "  I  sometimes 
went  near  her  to  hold  her,  but  she  answered, '  L.eave  mc  alone, 
daughter,  this  body  must  bear  it.'" 

With  that  jjreal  good  sense,  however,  which  has  been  M 
obscured  by  thuse  whose  advantage  it  was  lo  make  the  most  of 
all  that  savoured  of  the  supernatural,  redounding  as  it  dM  lo 
their  own  interests  and  (he  fame  of  their  convents  and  Order, 
she  found  in  her  weakness  of  the  heart  and  constant  fainting  6tl 
the  origin  of  many  of  her  visions — adding  that  no  importance 
.should  be  attached  to  them,  the  solid  and  homogeneous exctciie 
of  virtue  being  alone  worthy  of  attention. 

A  keen  observer,  she  constantly  refers  to  the  reaction  of  ihe 
body  upon  the  mind.    We  should,  however,  fall  into  a  grart 
error  if,  whilst  taking  this  into  consideration,  we  attributed  to 
epilepsy  and  physical   causes  alone,  what  passes  our  compre- 
hension in  the  strange  psychological  history  of  Teresa.     In  an 
age  of  materialism  we   are   too   apt   to  make   little   of,  if  not 
entirely  to  ignore,  those  transcendental  influence.s  for  which  we 
can  assign  no  rational  cause—to  overlook  the  share  which  the 
Ideal  has  in  the  formation  of  the  World.     Mohammed  owed  hi» 
power  to  something  other   than  epilepsy.     The  world  swanns 
with  epileptics  and  victims  of  hysteria;  how  few  of  them  haw 
made  their  voices  heard,  or  their  influence  felt,  in  its  history  ( 
Indeed   there  is  something  in  the  very  nature  of  the  disease 
which  has  always  been  repugnfint  to  the  innate  good  sensed 
humanity.     Humiliating  as  it  is,  with  all  our  vaunted  -sciencei 
no  rational  cause  has   as   yet   been   found  to  account  for  tbo 
something   which   sobs    through    the    music  of  a   Beethoven, 
or   constitutes   the    mental    difiercnce    between    Cer\'antes  o( 
Shakespeare  and  the  rest  of  mankind.     What  is  this  impalpable, 
intangible  something   that  we   cannot   chain  down,  or   submiU 
to  3  cold  analysis,  and  which  Teresa  also  possesses?  I 

One  other  hypothesis  remains.  Teresa  wrote  her  Life  A 
that  period  of  her  career  when  it  was  already  beginning  to  be 
whispered  around  her  that  a  saint  had  apjwared  within  the 
walls  of  the  Encarnacion.  A  saint  without  his  or  her  visiofU 
and  revelations  was  too  strange  an  anomaly  even  to  be  con- 
templated at  that  period.  She  had  been  nurtured  on  miracla 
and  .supernatural  dealings  from  her  cradle:  she  was  saturated 
with  livas  of  .saints  and  the  incredible  histories  in  which  thcjl 
abound.  Did  she  unconsciously  mould  the  narrative  of  be 
Life  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  period?    Did  she,  despising  al 
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'  excrescences  which  credulity  affirmed  to  be  the  essence 

Fsanctity,  feeling  herself  moved  to  undertake  a  mission  little 

<  than  divine,  and  knowing  its  difficulties,  and  confident  in 

rf^ius,  use  it  to  ethcrcalisc  moods  and  fancies  of  which  she 

was  not  very  sure,  but  which  a   little  exaggeration  of 

I  fbnse,  a  little  accentuation  of  sentiment,  could  transform  from 
t  ifiin   abstraction,   faintly   perceived   because   she   wished  to 

'  perceive  it,  into  a  concretion  ?  One  curious  characteristic  of 
nermionH  ts  that  she  analyses  and  describes  them  rather  with 
Uk  penetration  and  calm  judgment  of  an  observer  chronicling 
events  to  which  he  is  a  stranger,  or  which,  if  not,  would  seem  to 
haii:  taken  place  in  some  other  sphere — so  far  is  his  point  of 
vter  removed  from  ihcm — than  in  the  fervid  and  broken  phrase 
of  3  person  who  has  actually  experienced  them,  and  writes  with 
tbe  impression  fresh  upon  him.  So  great  is  the  disparity 
letntcn  the  genius  which  reveals  to  you  a  whole  train  of 
p!)xholoeical  emotions,  the  loftiness  and  force  of  the  argument, 

■  fte  lublimity  and  transparency  of  image  and  conception,  and 

,  *e  feeble  and  futile  motive  around  which  all  this  delicate 
enbrotdery  is  woven. 

But  r>oI  Teresa  is  nothing  if  not  honest  and  sincere; 
Wtsted  and  fevered  by  fasting  and  vigil,  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  obscure  recesses  of  her  brain,  phantasmagorias  sharp  in 
Mlline.  swift  as  a  lightning  flash,  to  which  she  lent  the  form  and 
hBof  the  images  most  familiar  to  her,  fleeted  across  her  inner 
cauciousncss.  These  things,  these  glimpses,  nothing  in  them- 
seiiw,  filtered  through  her  strong  and  eminently  practical 
hnin,  and  under  the  touch  of  h<rr  magic  pen  became  (lushed 
with  Itfeand  realit>',  assumed  shape  and  consistency.  It  cannot 
ktoo  strongly  insisted  011  that  she  herself  doubted  to  the  end 
of  her  life  as  to  their  reality.;  and  if  she  doubted  it  was  because 
"wt  was  good  reason  for  it.  Whether  she  had  been  merely 
idduder  and  dehidetl  tormented  her  to  the  end.  i'erhap*;  she 
*U  haunted  by  some  such  apprehension  when  she  murmumt 

|i  tokenly  on  her  deathbed,  over  and  over  again:  "Corconlrilum 
tt  hisniliatum,  Ucus,  non  dcspicics." 

Dduder  and  deluded  she  may  have  been ;  dcludcrs  and 
'tiuded  have  been,  even  greater  than  she;  but  happily  her 
SRDdeur.  like  theirs,  rests  on  a  far  other  basis.  If  delusions  of 
*i  Overwrought  and  ardent  tt-mpi-ramt-nt,  we  forget  the  fact  in 
!1k  marvellous  genius  of  the  womiin.  If  delusions,  her  life  was 
"toe,  with  it5  ci'^Lsdess  activity  and  sacrifice  of  self,  its  purity 
of  urn,  it!)  unfaltering  cheerfulness,  its  candid  truthfulness;  her 
nctiiude  «ra»  no  delusion;  no  delusion  those  thousands  of 
abe   tra\-clk!d   over,  oblivious    of  sun   and   snow;    no 
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delusions  those  distant  convents  of  hers,  lost  in  hamlets  of  La 
Mancha  and  folds  of  Castilian  deserts,  if  founded  on  them; 
and  she  still  remains,  in  spite  of  all,  unshorn  of  any  tittle  of  her 
glory,  the  noblest,  most  unselfish,  most  heroic,  and  the  cleverest 
woman  that  Mediaevalism  ever  produced. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  ENCARNACION 

T  b  impossible  to  look  without  emotion  on  the  long,  low  pile 
of  conventual  buildings  which  stand  alone  amid  the  stone- 
rcwn  waste  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  thi:  city  walls  of 
viia.  It  is  as  if  in  the  dumb  stones  were  chained  by  some 
ibUc  and  mysterious  process  some  essence  of  Tcres^i's  in- 
ridualrty,  some  L-cho  of  her  voice,  some  touch  of  her  hands, 
of  tho«c  of  the  generations  of  nunx  who  have  passed  un- 
oifced  away  to  their  eternal  rest  under  the  cloister  slabs.  As 
ty  have  watched  the  centuries  fade  into  the  past  and  preserve 
c  vcret,  so  those  ma-'^^ive  embattled  walls  shut  in  thirty  years 
'her  life,  and  seal  the  record  in  immutable  and  eternal  silence 
The  landscape  atound,  its  component  parts,  arc  the  same 
knew  and  loved.  In  this  trickling  water,  from  which  the 
jDn  strikes  gleams  of  silver,  in  these  trees,  in  these  Sowers,  she 
ind  "  the  record  of  the  Creator,  and  an  open  book,"  Time 
change  have  not  been  busy  here;  A  gray  fountain  in  the 
of  the  valley  close  to  the  convent  gates  bears  on  its 
les  the  same  cannon-ball  ornaments  as  the  cathedral.  Tfae 
bubbling  from  it  trickles  through  the  clefts  in  the  boulders, 
runs  a  stream  across  the  sandy  road,  »s  it  did  in  the  time 

Catholic  Kings. 

Landscape,  man,  and  animal,  the  same  she  fleeted  past  with 

unobservant  eyes  on  that  2nd  of  November,  three  centuries 

when  she   took  the  decisive  resolution  of  her  life.     The 

Iry  is  gone  and  the  knights  arc  gone.     They  lie  asleep  on 

alabaster  beds  in    the  cathedral ;   but   the  peasant,  his 

modes   of  life,  his   tongue,  his   woolly   donkeys,   his 

[Uatcd  5>'Stem  of  agriculture,  his  proverbs,  his  dress,  have 

fixed,    immoviible,    unchanging    as     the    fields    he 

ivates  and  the  |)a9turageK  he  roams  over  with  his  cattle. 

oral,  patriarchal   life,   the  shepherds  and   goatherds. 

and  tlocks.  have  remained  stationary',  a-<i  inse]>arable 

in  of  the  landscape  now  as  then. 

bare,  aromatic  waste,  strewn  with  misshapen  boulders, 
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as  if  i!»pricioii<i  Titanx  had  been  at  play,  unfit  for  cultivation 
— although  here  and  there  a  few  furrows  remind  us  of  the 
labourers  poverty — which  stretches  behind  and  around  to  the 
horizon, — what  change  can  there  be  in  that?  What  change 
in  the  sudden  broken  dip  of  the  ground  to  the  left,  where  ae 
feel  rather  than  sec  the  presence  of  the  river,  the  Adaja  ?  Wlul 
change  in  the  poor  labourers'  dwellings  which  cluster  humbly 
under  the  convent  walls?  in  the  acrid  scent  of  burning  straw? 
What  change  even — coming  to  the  work  of  man^ — in  the 
irregular,  picturesque  outlines  of  the  convent  ?  The  .ilendtr 
bell-tower  has  perchance  replaced  an  older  one.  Teresa  planted 
the  tall  cypress  which  pierces  the  translucent  sky,  and  vfatched 
it  grow.  The  homely  pastoral  landscape :  that  withcrtd. 
melancholy,  impressive  landscape  of  Castille,  baked  and 
calcined  by  the  merciless  glare  of  the  sun  in  summer,  the  colour 
faded  out  of  it  by  the  rigorous  winds  and  frosts  of  winter.  A 
sun  and  landscape  which  reflect  each  other.  In  the  one  no 
nebulous  tran'^ition  of  mood ;  in  the  other  no  outlines  meeting 
into  hazy  vagueness.  A  perfervid,  scorching  glare  in  summer; 
a  broad,  clear,  searching  light  in  winter.  The  sky  metallic  in  its 
glittering  blueness,  vibrating  with  merciless  light. 

No  Castilian  landscape  is  complete  without  its  donkeys, 
that  important  factor  in  the  life  of  Castilian  man.  Donlc^ 
woolly-coated,  eat  in  the  parched  and  dricd-up  plots  of  cultivated 
ground,  divided  from  each  other  by  rough  stone  walls  sod 
clumps  of  gray-stcmmcd  trees.  A  donkey  turns  the  Mootbh 
watci-whecl,  the  creak  of  which  drones  lairily  on  the  car.  The 
silence  is  intense;  the  sense  of  solitude  unbroken.  A  swindictd 
in  hide  sandals  drives  a  herd  of  black  pigs  through  the  tall 
dried  thistle-stalks  and  fennel  umbels,  which  grow  under  the 
convent  walls,  above  whose  pyramidal  battlements  rise  a  few 
tall  trees.  .'\  wild  charcoal-burner,  returning  to  the  mountains 
on  his  donkey,  pattcri  past  the  square  gateway  of  the  con^Tfit. 
round  which  climbs  a  stunted  vine.  A  bob-tailed  dog  blinks 
in  the  glare  of  the  February  sun.  An  old  woman  waabe 
brilliant  rags  at  the  fountain.  In  green  corners,  more  in  shadow 
than  the  rest — veritable  oases  in  the  arid  wilderness — brambles 
twine  about,  clinging  to  the  walls,  and  forming  trailing  masses 
amongst  the  silver  trunks:  of  elms  and  [>uptars.  Looking  back 
at  the  old  walled  town,  lying  sen*ne  and  smokeless  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  in  tlie  pun;  translucent  light  of  evening,  girt 
about  by  medi;cval  wn\U,  pi-rfecl  and  unbroken  ;  and  at  the  red 
Romanesque  towers  and  arcaded  walls  of  San  Vicente,  it  ii 
impossible  not  to  linger  wistfully  on  such  a  scene;  impossible 
to  turn  away  without  a  sigh,  in  which  admiration  and  intense 
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alike  mingle — an  involuntary  homage  to  the  outward 
l-n   of  a  dc;td  life  and  nti   Ideal  vanquished,  faded   into 
nes-s. 

bably  little  change  took  place  in  the  interior  arrange- 
I  exterior  aspect  of  the  convent  as  Teresa  knew  it  until 
had  reached  the  bounds  of  the  civilised  world  after 
isation  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Little  even  then  ; 
:ntial  particulars  it  remains  unaltered,  the  change 
Dbabty,  to  such  partial  reparations  and  rebuilding  as 
:  of  time  made  necessary,  and  the  erection  of  the  walls 
ly  bound  the  convent  enclosures.  Until  the  seven- 
ary  her  cells  were  preserved  intact — tlie  one  that  she 
for  the  first  thirty  years  of  her  life  as  one  of  the 
that  which  she  inhabited  as  its  prioress.  Until 
incc  of  her  presence  seemed  still  to  haunt  the 
had  been  the  mute  witnesses  of  her  life-  Her  two 
one  above  the  other,  were  looked  upon  as  sacred 
1  consecrated  to  her  memory.  In  the  cell  which  had 
,',  her  picture  hung  in  the  niche  where  she  had 
her  images  and  before  it  «  light  bunietl  day  and 
,  above  it,  where  she  had  slept  for  thirty  years,  was 
a  little  chapet,  before  whose  tiny  altar,  adorned 
of  the  "  Transverberation,"  Mass  was  constantly 
walls  were  covered  with  paintings  representing 
of  her  life.  These  dark  and  obscure  rooms, 
the  flickering  flame  of  oil  lamps,  which  were  never 
imc  extinguished,  were  the  sacred  Mecca  of  the 
was  felt  that  tliey  still  conserved  some  faint 
subtle  emanation,  of  the  womiin  whose  bones 
Here  on  the  Tuesdays  throughout  Lent  the  cimi- 
Iged  to  sing  solemn  Misereres  to  the  str.iin  of 
More  the  image  of  that  Christ  which  the  saint 
au.scd  to  be  painted  in  memory  of  her  celebrated 

Je  of  tiie   stations  where   halted  that  solemn  pro- 

pstitiiteti    by  Teresa,  which  on  tiic  nifiht  of  Holy 

pr  coin/jHiies,  started  from  the  dim  and  shadowy 

M      '^^sppcd  in  mysterious  repose,  and  filling  the 

**'  Pissag-cs  of  the  Encarnacion  with  the  light  of 

*'*'  "»*-    sivect  vapours  of  swinging  censers,  bote 

iph  and  rejoicing  the  image  of  Our 

t^  presence,  generations  of 

ic  silence  of  the  cloister 

:  griefs  and  woes,  and 


,  and 


atory, 


The 
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)nc«  alike  mingle — an  involuntary  homage  to  the  outward 
lymbols  of  a  dead  life  and  an  Ideal  vanquishcti,  faded  into 

ft  Probably  little  chan[;c   took  place  in  the  interior  arrange- 

ncnt  or  exterior  aspect  of  the  convent  as  Teresa  knew  it  until 

her  fame  had  reached  ibe  bounds  of  the  civilised  world  after 

bcr  canonisation  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Little  even  then  ; 

lor  in  essential  particulars   it   remains   unaltered,   the   change 

limited,  probably,  to  such  partial  reparations  and  rebuilding  as 

Ac  lapse  of  time  mode  necessary,  and  the  erection  of  the  walls 

Bbich  to>day  bound  the  convent  enclosures.     Until  the  seven- 

noilh  century"  her  cells  were  preserved  intact — the  one  that  she 

had  occupied  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  her  life  as  one  of  the 

amunity,  and  that  which  she  inhabited  as  its  prioress.     Until 

the  fracrancc  of  her  presence  seemed  still  to  haunt   the 

ills  which  had  bt.-en  the  mute  witnesses  of  her  life.     Her  two 

1,  situated  one  above  the  other,  weru  looked  upon  as  sacred 

und,  and  consecrated  to  her  memory,     [n  the  cell  which  had 

her  oratory,  her  picture  hung  in  the  niche  where  she  had 

eriy  kept  her  images,  and  before  it  a  light  bunied  &Ay  and 

Itt    That  above  it,  where  she  had  slept  for  tliirly  years,  was 

erted  into  a  little  chapel,  before  whose  tiny  altar,  adorned 

ilti  a  picture  of  the  "  Tranavcrbcration,"  Mass  was  constantly 

ited.     The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  representing 

scenes   of  her  lifa     These   dark   and    obscure  rooms, 

nincd  by  the  flickering  flame  of  oil  lamps,  which  were  never 

allowed  to  become  extinguished,  were  the  sacred   Mecca  of  the 

convent     It    was    felt    that    they  still  conserved  some  faint 

oa,  some  subtle  emanation,  of  the   woman    whose   bones 

rin  Alba.     Here  on  the  Tuesdays  throughout  Lent  tlie  com- 

nity  thronged   to  sing  solemn   Misereres  to   the  strain   of 

organ,  before  the   image   of  that   Christ  which   the  saint 

had  caused  to  be  painted  in  memory  of  her  celebrated 

liaofL 

It  was  one  of  the  stations  where  halted  that  solemn  pro- 
lion,  first  instituted  by  Teresa,  which  on  the  night  of  Holy 
anday,  after  complines,  started  from  the  dim  and  shadowy 
it,  leaving  it  wrappe<l  in  mysterious  repose,  and  filling  the 
Bbomy,  echoing  passages  of  the  Kncarnacion  with  the  light  of 
burning  tapers  and  the  sweet  vapours  of  swinging  censer^  bore 
tloft  before  them  in  triumph  and  rejoicing  the  image  of  Our 
"of  Clemency. 
Icrc,  alone  with  bcr  impalpable  presence,  generations  of 
wbo  followed  her  into  the  mystic  »lcnce  of  the  clobter 
DRbosomed  tbemsclvcs  of  obscure  griefs  and  woes,  and 
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here  let  u%  hope  that  in  the  example  of  her  life  they  bav 
consolation  and  help. 

Alas!  those  cells,  perfumed  with  so  many  memories  of  h 
presence,  so  many  intimate  traces  of  her  imlivtduality,  no  Ion] 
exisL  'ITiey  have  made  roum  for  a  cold  and  frigid  ch. 
which  the  simple  devotion  of  the  nuns  does  its  best  to  beatiti:^ 
but  in  vain.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  community,  s 
jealously  conservative  of  their  great  sister's  memory,  shooh 
have  consented  to  their  demolition,  even  though  it  was  to 
glorify  a  bishop's  last  resting-place.  The  popular  rcsentmeat; 
wounded  by  what  simple  and  pious  souls  must  have  looked 
upon  as  little  less  than  sacrilege,  may  perchance  be  traced  in 
the  legendary  and  mysterious  voice,  which  it  is  said  warned  the 
workmen  to  delist  in  their  work  of  destruction.  "The  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

Nevertheless,  although  leresa's  cells  with  their  vague  and 
poetic  charm  have  gone,  the  entire  building  is  sanctifi^  tobef 
memory.     One  would  almost  say,  so  indelibly  has  she  set  !lo 
seal  upon  it,  that  she  has  absorbed  into  her  own  strortg  tai 
potent  Individ ualit>''  not  only  that  of  the  convent,  but  of  ti« 
successive  generations  of  nuns  who  have  peopled  it  since    lill 
the   courtyard  is  still   to  be  seen  the  heavy  old  wooden  dooij 
through  which  she  entered  to  take  the  habit,  and  whence  sbff 
sallied  forth  to  found  the  Reform.     Here  in  this  shady  locu 
full  of  a  rural,  quaint  simplicity,  mingled  with  I  know  not  wl 
dignity  and  statcHncss,  when  the  sun  streams  in  through 
wooden  casement  and  sleeps  on  the  red  brick  floor  ihrough  tl' 
long  drowsy  afternoon,  the  visionary  figure  of  Teresa  might  stil 
take  its  seat  in  the  old  leather  arm-chair,  in  which  she  has 
often  sat  before,  for  alt  the  change  it  has  undergone.     The 
a/fo  (raised  choir),  in  whose  mysterious  gloom  she   heard 
voice  which  bade   her  not   converse  with    men    but   angels,  li 
unaltered  from  what  it  was  when  Teresa  de  Jesus,  sitting  at  tb4 
feet  of  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Clemency,  which  occupied 
the    priorial   -stall,   celebrated   her   first   chapter,    and   quelled 
(mysterious   conquest!)  her  turbulent   and  unruly  subjects  b; 
the  depth  of  her  humility.     Unaltered  that  little  dark,  n. 
grating,  submerged  in  obscurity,  to  the  left  of  the  high  al 
where  she  communicated,  sanctified  by  tradition  as  the 
where  Christ  showed  her  the  nail  in  his  side,  and  celebrated 
espousals  with  Teresa  de  Jesus. 

No  succeeding  prioress  has  ventured  to  remove  that  woodtf 
image  from  the  seat  where  Teresa's  hands  first  placed  it ;  for  ofl 
the  Eve  of  San  Sebastian,  in  the  first  )-car  of  her  ofTiceil 
prioress,  as  the  first  strains  of  ttie  Salve  broke  the  stillness,  ibe 
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the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself  descend  amidst  a  cloud  of 
Js,  and  take  its  place  in  the  priorial  stall,  Before  it,  e^-ery 
irday  after  complines,  the  nuns  chant  the  antiphony  of  the 
^ccption  to  Our  Lady,  usiny  the  prayers  appointed  for  that 
KvpcMc  by  Teresa.  The  crucifix,  si>  lilcc  the  famous  Christ  of 
fairgOA.  which  she  .icnt  to  the  community  from  Toledo;  the 
Mle  vrooden  image  of  San  Jos<*,  affirmed  by  the  nuns  to  have 
tept  her  informed  of  all  that  went  on  in  the  convent  walls ;  a 
few  blackened  and  dusty  oil  paintings,  full  of  that  spirit  of 
lealtsm  and  pathos,  and  treated  in  the  same  archaic  fashion,  so 
uliar  to  the  early  Flemish  painters ;  every  little  retic,  every 
vestige  of  her  passage  through  the  Kncarnacion,  is  pre- 
1  by  the  community  witti  jealous  care  and  solidtude  as  the 
St  of  their  treasures — as  perhaps  their  only  raismt  if/trt  in 
:  nineteenth  century  is  to  be  their  guardians. 
In  the  ceremonies  which  almost  daily  commemorate  the 
ncc  of  her  presence  amongst  them,  in  the  daily  lives  of 
R  of  this  con\'ent  which  Teresa  ever  looWcd  upon  as  the 
Ber  of  the  Reform,  she  still  lives,  and  will  live  until  the 
:ion  of  Avila  is  abandoned  to  the  fate  of  San  Francisco 
monument  of  art  as  fine  and  impressive  as  the  famous  Church 
IStaTomds)  and  becomes  a  stable  for  cattle  and  donkeys, 
she  who  instituted  the  confraternity  in  which  each  nun 
dicales  a  Mass  to  a  dead  sister ;  tlie  observance  of  the  feast 
tOur  Lady  of  Sorrows  on  the  first  l-'riday  of  Lent ;  the  fast 
^Aer  communion  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  lasted  until  four  of 
rnoon.  Hers  the  example  they  still  follow  in  the 
of  the  Lavatorio  (the  washing  of  feet)  on  Holy 
lay,  which,  before  she  became  its  prioress,  was  celebrated 
It  pomp  and  splendour,  and  for  which  she  substituted 
inion  jug  and  basin  of  Talavcra  ware.  Hers  the  im- 
rial  custom  of  gathering  together  the  cajies  that  the  nuns 
I  behind  them  in  the  choir,  and  hanging  them  in  their  places. 
,  In  ill  this  still  li^-e  the  gentle  unselfishness  and  rigid  austerity 
f  Teresa  de  Jesus. 
Other  shadowy  figures  indelibly  connected  with  the  birth  of 
:  Reform  group  themselves  round  the  Kncamacion.  The 
I  St.  I'etcr  of  Alcantara,  knotted  and  gnarled  like  roots  of 
i.'—a  grandiose  figure  from  one  of  Zurbaran's  canvases ; 
Francisco  dc  Borja,  once  known  in  the  century  as  the 
Ibrquis  of  Lomba)'  and  Viceroy  of  Barcelona, — gay  soldier 
[  courtier,  and  greater  saint ;  Fray  Juan  de  ta  Cruz,  the  site 
'orhosc  humble  hut,  inhabited  1^  him  for  five  years  whilst 
lin  of  the  cmivent,  then  outside  the  convent  boundaries,  is 
marked  by  a  little  chapel  built  of  the  wood  from  Teresa's 
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demolished  cell;  the  -limple  and  guilelesR  Juiinn  dc  Av!la; 
and  a  cloud  of  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  black-robed  aiid  tctricxl 
— the  conscicnce-probers  of  the  age.  Now  can  it  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  in  its  seclusion,  in  the  intervals  "snatched  from  the 
spinning- wheel"  and  humbler  duties,  that  she  composed  the 
most  famous  of  her  books,  the  y/i/a. 

tlow  should  it  be,  then,  that  she  should  not  love  the  homcin 
which  youth  had  insensibly  melted  away  into  middle  age,— 
a  home  sanctified  by  the  successive  steps  of  that  severe  mentil 
and  s]}iritual  training  which  her  pen  has  described  so  sublime))'? 
Years  after,  when  she  had  become  a  great  and  famous  wamuii 
as  the  nuns  expressed  their  gratitude  at  her  having  chosen  tbc 
Kncarnacion  to  rest  in  after  one  of  her  journeys,  she  replied; 
"This  convent  is  my  mother,  and  as  such  I  love  it,  and  so 
I  came  to  be  with  my  sisters," 

Impressive  always,  more  especially  so  when  the  ward, 
flickering  light  of  evening  melts  all  the  details  of  its  grave  and 
tranquil  inlerior  and  fuses  them  into  a  shadowy  tint  full  of 
mystery  aiul  charm,  is  the  tora  bajo  (choir  on  the  grnund>floor} 
of  the  Eiicaniacion.  Tlic  low  wooden  ceiling,  traversed  \ij 
heavy  beams,  black  with  age,  where  in  the  angles  generations  of 
spiders  have  spun  their  webs ;  the  whitewashed  walls,  on  which 
dusky  oil  paintings  form  vague  blotches  of  shadow,  assume 
a  dignity  and  a  solemnity  impossible  to  analyse  or  describe;  A 
rustle  in  the  choir  above,  the  shutting  of  a  book,  the  slamtninft 
of  a  door,  the  hushed  tread  of  many  feet ;  and  as  the  silent  and 
Holitary  church  is  filled  with  an  undertone  which  rises  and  &Qs 
in  waves  of  monotonous  and  enormous  s.idness.  and  the  gloaiDing 
falls  over  the  tall  carved  stalls  which  line  the  wall,  until  thejr 
seem  to  me  to  retain  something,  I  know  not  what,  impalpable 
and  diaphanous  of  the  ghostly  forms  of  communities  long 
passed  awayi  I  gaze  wistfully  into  this  simple  and  digniiW-d 
mterior,  over  which  broods  such  a  mysterious  peace,  to  me  still 
haunted  by  Teresa's  presence. 

Teresa  returned  to  the  Encarnacion  on  Palm  Sunday  1537. 
She  was  then  about  twenty-two,  and  twenty-five  years  of  her 
life  were  destined  to  be  spent  within  its  walls.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  disentangle,  from  her  long  and  of^en  rambling 
autobiography,  the  various  phases  of  her  spiritual  history.  ll 
is  impossible  to  define  moods,  often  changeable  and  contradic 
with  any  clearness.  Nevertheless  we  may  roughly  classify 
period  of  her  life  into  three  distinct  epochs :  the  time  her  illni 
lasted,— eight  months  in  its  acute  stage  (she  speaks  with 
rejoicing  of  being  able  to  crawl  about  on  her  hands  and  knees), 
— three  years  before  she  was  able  to  resume  her  active  life; 
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interval  which  intervened  between  her  recovery  and  what 
ber  biographers  term  her  final  convertJon,  extending  over 
Mcen  years ;  and  a  third  term  of  seven  years,  in  which  she 
the  outward  visible  foundations  of  that  sanctity  without 
Ftrhich  it  would  have  been  im[)o^iblc  for  her  to  found. 

During  the  three  years  she  lay  paralysed  and  helpless  in  the 

Itonveni  infirniar>', alone  with  her  books  and  prayers,  the  "servile 

rfcir"   that  had  moved  her   formerly  had  given  place  to  love. 

ISbc  bad  risen  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  good-natured,  gamilou9 

^■cis,  who  were  filled  with  wonder  at  her  resignation,  cheerfulness, 

I  edifying  discourse,  and  at  what  perhaps  amazed  them  still 

[inofe,  on  the  part  of  a  lonely  and  crippled  invalid,  her  retolute 

diKouragement  of  scandal  an<l  gossip.    "  For  I  never  forgot 

;tltit  I  must  not  «»y  of  others  what  1  should  not  like  to  have 

ban  said  of  me  .  .  .  and  of  this  were  those  who  were  most  with 

:  so  persuaded,  that  it  became  a  habit  with  them.    It  came  to 

I  b(  understood  that,  where  I  was,  other  people's  reputations  were 

I  «fe,  as  also  with  those  who  were  my  friends  and  associates,  and 

I  whom  I  influenced."     This  freedom  from  meanness  is  one  of  the 

ntttnalc  trails  of  the  Castilian   saint,  and  in  itself  may  offer 

te  ctplanation  of  tbe  love  and  great  respect  she  never  failed 

i'  ilBpifC. 

But  still  as  yet  she  was  like  a  thousand  other  nun^^  She 
'  b^ged  (if  only  to  serve  God  better  than  she  could  do  shut  up  in 
'  •convent  infirmary,  "  90  do  we  deceive  ourselves  ")  to  recover 
htr  health,  and  once  more  take  an  active  part  in  the  little  world 
i«f  the  convent.  Still  no  sign  of  impatience  (and  if  any  such 
[ihcic  had  been  she  would  inexonibly  have  set  it  down) ;  "  it  was 
[belter  to  remain  ever  thus,"  she  thought,  if  renewed  health  were 
llo  bring  with  it  condemnation.  Nevertheless  it  was  hard  at 
an  age  to  be  laid  aside  a  hopeless  and  helpless  cripple. 
'So  as  I  saw  myself  so  paralysed  and  so  young,  and  how  I  liad 
Iped  at  tbe  hands  of  earthly  doctors,  I  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  heavenly  ones.  I  began  to  have  masses  said  ...  for  as 
to  other  devotions  and  ceremonies  used  by  some,  especially 
woRKn,  and  which,  it  has  been  agreed  on  since,  arc  undesirable 
00  account  of  their  superstitious  nature,  I  could  never  abide 
them."  Teresa  betook  herself  to  St.  Jaseph,  causing  his  festival 
tu  be  celebrated  with  all  po^nible  splendour  and  solemnity — 
"  fuller."  she  adds.  "  of  vanity  than  spiriL"  She  rwver  doubted, 
when  at  la«t  !*ht  rose  from  her  sickbed,  that  she  owed  her  cure 
to  the  »ainl'.t  intercession, "  who,"  in  her  own  words,  **  acted  like 
himself  in  enabling  her  to  rise  and  walk  about,  and  ridding  her 
of  tbe  parmlysis." 

She  i>c\-cr  ceased  to  manifest  throughout  ber  life  her  gratitude 
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to,  and  predilection  for,  St.  Josqih,  whose  guiding  hand  « 
discovered  in  all  her  after  successes  and  triumphs.  She  s 
him  in  her  virions ;  to  him  she  dedicated  many  of  her  convca 
and  it  is  she  who,  resuscilatiitg  that  devotion  for  him  which  li 
been  allowed  to  f;tU  into  abeyance,  restored  him  once  more  fn 
the  shadowy  background  to  which  he  had  been  rcl^ated,  to 
rightful  place  beside  the  refulgent  figure  of  the  Virgin  M) 
"For  some  years,"  she  writes,  "  it  appears  to  me  that  I  ask  h 
something  on  his  festival  and  it  is  always  granted ;  if  i 
petition  goes  somewhat  crooked,  he  redresses  it  for  my  grea 
good.  I  know  not  how  one  can  think  on  the  Queen  ofAng 
at  the  time  when  she  sufTcrcd  so  much  with  the  Child  Jes 
without  giving  thanks  to  St.  Joseph  for  his  great  assistance; 

In  spite,  however,  of  her  restoration  to  health,  Teresa  nc 
again  quite  lecovcrcd  her  strength,  although  &he  found 
substitute  for  it  in  her  tenacious  will  and  nervous  energy, 
the  end  of  her  life  she  was  an  ailing  and  a  feeble  woman.  9ubj< 
to  constantly  recurring  attacks  of  paralysis  ("  pcrlcsia ")  a 
fever,  whilst  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  her  recovery,  i 
could  take  no  fixx!  until  after  midday  on  account  of  viol< 
vomitings,  which  she  was  forced  to  bring  on  over-night  I 
days  before  .she  communicated.  ^ 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  sccontl  period  of  her  life  iS 
Encarnacion — a  period  which  carries  us  over  the  long  spi 
of  eighteen  years.  We  shall  sec  how,  durinR  that  time,  i 
struggled  between  inclination  and  her  high  standard  of  du 
We  shall  see  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  ever  to  be  content 
with  anything  short  of  perfection.  And,  watching  her  sway 
alternately  by  her  weaker  nature,  which  prompted  her  to  se 
and  make  the  most  of  such  delights  as  entered  into  her  mca| 
life,  alternately  by  those  higher  instincts  of  inexorable  rcctitu 
and  honesty  which  she  had  inherited  at  her  birth,  we  shall  i 
hnw  she  found  happiness  and  rest  in  neither,  until  she  took  I 
supreme  resolution,  and  sacrificed  herself,  her  affections,  passio 
all  she  was  and  ever  was  to  be,  to  the  celestial  and  visions 
spouse,  full  of  wounds  and  sadness,  to  whose  side  she  en 
contrite  and  sorrowful  never  again  to  leave  it,  and  whose  crc 
stumbling  and  falling,  she  hcl|>ed  to  bear  to  the  end  of  her  li 
For  Teresa  did  not  leap  into  sanctity;  she  only  approached 
when  she  had  sounded  all  the  imperfections,  all  the  pitfalls 
humanity;  when  she  had  learnt  by  her  own  backslidings  to 
piteous  to  those  of  others ;  when  she  had  fought  and  wepti  a 
despaired  for  eighteen  years,  and  youth  had  been  consumed 
attempt  and  fatlurc.     Not  until  after  eighteen  years  of  pain 
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tid  valiant  effort  did  she  attain  that  eminence,  glowing  with  the 
3ti>e  and  diaphanous  iight  of  evening,  whence  she  gazed  for 
K  (int  time  with  tranquil  eyes,  never  a^ain  to  be  crossed  by 
ie  troublous  sliadows  of  vain  unrest  and  desire,  over  the  desert 
he  had  traversed,  and  the  long  and  tortuous  road  she  had 
nvelled. 

In  proportion  as  the  exterior  world  around  her  resumed  its 

pn  dimensions,  the  spiritual    worM   dimly   discerned    in  the 

cGtudc  of  sickness  fadal  behind  the  horizon.     Life  was  still 

0  full  of  hope  and  charm  to  the  young  nun,  who  once  more  felt 

be  strong  generous  blood  of  health  coursing  through  her  veins. 

It  that   lime  (the  Council   of  Trent   had   yet   to   commence 

b  memorable    sittings   and   promulgate    its  strict    edicts   of 

ilatMra)  a  great  convent  like  the  lincarnacion  presented  a  very 

Sl&rent  scene  from  what  it  docs  to-day.     The  convent  parlours 

fee  open  to  all  comers,  and  thronged  with  visitors,  great  ladies 

tai  shabby  "  beatas,"  brought  thither  by  pleasure  or  business. 

Voi  was  the  jingling  of  sword»  an  unfrcquent  sound  on  the  red 

brick  floors  of  Uie  Encarnacion,  the  resort  of  the  gay  and  idle 

jfDung  gallants  of  the  town,  who  had  nothing  lx.'tter  to  do  on  the 

png  summer  aflernoons  than  to  loiter  down  to  the  gray  old 

invent   in   the   valley,  to   visit   some   sister  or  relative  who 

inpened  to   be  amongst   its   inmates.     The  nuns  themselves 

Ifwed  an  amount  of  liberty  altogether  at  variance  with  our 

mJern  ideas  of  the  strictness  and  repose  of  monastic  life.    They 

ttit  and   came,  and  mingled  freely   and   without    restriction 

Bongst  their  visitors,  with  whom  they  were  closely  connected 

■tber  by  the  tics  of  relationship  or  a  lifelong  intimacy.    The 

sentiment    of   fraternity    and    friendship  which  binds 

the  inhabitants  of  one  town  in  a  kind  of  league 

ive  and  defensive  against  those  of  another,  still  remains 

of  the  cltaracteri-stics  of  Spain,     It  is,  however,  but  a  shadow 

the  bond  which  then  knit  tofjclhcr  the  inhabitants  of  old- 

M  Avita,  practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 

extreme  difficulty  of  communication, — a  bond  intensified  and 

Bkicrcd  closer  by  the  intricate  and  minute  relationships  which 

Unifying  through   all  classes,  their  social   relations  with   one 

■ntfacr  characterised  by   the  same   simplicity  which  was  the 

sturc  of  the  life  of  the  age,  welded  them  together  in  a  complete 

BBHDunity  of  interests.     Thus  the  visitors  to  the  Encarnacion 

Be  all  well-known  and  familiar  faces.     Teresa  knew  tlicm  all ; 

Id  played  with  them  in  childhood  i  some  of  them  had  been 

trbrotbers'  friends.     It  was  only  natural  that   the  young  and 

ting  nun,  whose  restoration  to  health  was  looked  u]K>n 

little  loB  than  miraculous,  to  whose  beauty  illness  had  but 
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added  a  more  delicate  and  tv-tnning  charm,  marvellous  witty  and 
ahrewd  of  tongue,  born  to  attract,  should  have  in.st>ired  and 
reciprocated  with  all  the  force  of  her  lovine  and  generous  nAtuit 
some  ardent  attachment  or  attachments  ((or  she  speaks  of  more 
than  one),  the  details  of  which  she  has  left  shrouded  in  mystay, 
and  which  she  afterwards  dwelt  upon  with  such  profound 
remorse  and  contrition.  What  wonder  if  the  friendships  so 
contracted,  or  perhaps  only  renewed,  at  the  lattice-screen  during 
these  long  sunlit  hours,  so  absorbingly  pleasant  in  the  beginning, 
grew  too  wnnii  and  strong,  or  that  the  confidence  and  eUttm 
which  her  patient  resignation  on  a  bed  of  suffering  had  gained 
for  her  in  the  convent  became  in  itself  a  danger  inasntudi 
as  it  was  the  cause  of  her  being  allowed  "as  much  or  mete 
liberty  than  the  oldest  nuns  in  the  convent" 

As  these  intimacies  grew  on  her  and  rooted  themselves  into 
her   life,  that  other  life  which   had  dawned  on   her  in  illnes 
vanished  below  the  horixon.     What  wonder  that  the  >'ourtg  nun 
turned  away  somewhat   wearily  to  go  through  Iter  ceaseleat 
round    of   monotonous   orison-t    and    rclipous    duties?    Her 
prayers  grew  chillier.     It  w.as  enough  that  her  voice  should  rise? 
and  fiall,  swelling  the  monotonous  and  rhythmical  undertone  o£^ 
the  prayers  that  formed  the  business  of  her  life.     I'crhaps  nonc^= 
noted  the  change,  for  i:  was  too  obscure  and  intangible  to  roo!*: — s 
the  attention  of  the  good  nuns  of  the   Encamacioo,  most  or   — f 
whom  no  doubt  were  content  to  do  the  same.    She  writes : 


It  appeared  to  me  best  tu  do  as  5a  many  did.  although  I  wu  the 
ti  them  all,  and  to  pray  those  vooaj  j>rayer«  which  were  oWijpiiory,  nitbB^^st 
than  to  seek  mental  pr.iyct  and  iniimaic  communion  with   Gotl  when         J 
deserved  to  be  with  devils,  and  was  deceiving;  those  around  mc  ;  but  io  ih^^v* 
of  hypocrisy  and  vain  ([lory,  glory  be  lo  God  I  never  rcnwmber  to  hat*     "' 
otTeBClcd  him — rather  did  it  wciRh  heavily  on  mc  that  t  wa«  h«ld  in  goft-^** 
eucem  when  1  Lncw  wb.it  was  secretly  the  truth. 

Ir  that  interior  world,  known  only  to  herself — her  cor»- 
science — a  terrible  struggle  was  taking  place.     .Agitated  an<J 
dismayed,   now   endeavouring   to  free  herself  from   intlucnccr^ 
which  Mjere  fatal  to  her  peace,  now  responding  to  the  lure  of 
the  charnter,  irresolute,  wavering fixim  one  extreme  to  the  other; 
too  honest  and  .scrtipulous  of  nature  to  conciliate  (as  manyjo 
like  circumstances  would  have  done)  what  she  felt  could  netTC 
be  conciliated — duty  and  inclination — she  knew  no  rest.     Hff 
conscience,   perturbed   and    irresolute,   forged   strange   terrois. 
Admonitory  phantoms,  stern  and  reproving,  flitted  before  her 
eyes.     Christ  himself  stood  before  her  with  such  stem  severity 
that  twent>'-acven  years  were  powerless  to  blot  the  rccoUcctio;' 
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fttna  her  mind.  At  noontide  a  loathsome  toad  crawled  quickly 
toK'ardx  bcr  frofn  a  place  where  no  toad  could  possibly  have 
hrkcd,  At  the  very  moment  when  she  was  deep  in  conversation 
■ith  that  xhadowy  person  whose  intimacy  she  found  most 
atnorbing  of  all — an  intimacy  which  that  part  of  bcr  which  had 
gone  below  the  horiion  feebly  asserted  itself  at  intervals  only 
to  Condemn. 

How  far  these  intimacies  went  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fcUowing  passage : — 

For  as  lo  tak'm);  any  libeny  or  doing  anything'  without  leave, — I  mean 
^cilmg  tbfou)£h  duors  or  inSulginy  in  uolcji  inietvicws  or  al  niijhl,— 
wctdoct  ii  sccin  to  m«  thai  I  could  have  brought  myself  to  act  in  such  a 
«r  ■■>  a  omvenl  ;  nor  did  I ,  for  the  Lord  held  mc  by  the  hand.  It  sceined 
Ume  (for  with  ddihcmtion  and  on  piiqiow  1  considered  iDAny  things) 
<bll  10  imperi]  tbc  honour  of  to  nuiny  by  my  bascocss,  they  being  guilllos, 
*Mld)uire  been  very  ill  done  ;  a»  if  nihei  things  I  did  were  innocent '.  In 
Kud^  Uk  evil,  ahbough  greal,  did  not  xo  to  fnr  as  this. 

It  went,  hoivever,  so  far,  that  an  old  nun,  a  relative  of  her 
kMn  who  had  grown  old  in  the  cloister,  incurred  Teresa's  anger 
^Bbcr  repeated  warnings:  "It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was 
^^■ndslised  without  any  reason." 

W~  ^"t  tbc  surest  guardians  of  her  honour,  in  this  most  perilous 
rPeriod  of  her  life, — 'her  own  innate  rectitude  and  love  of  truth, 
*iKi  hatred  of  hypocrisy.  She  could  not  feign  sentiments  she 
**«  longer  felt.  Although  she  managed  (perhaps  it  was  not 
'difficult  in  that  bubbling,  sccthinfy.  scandal -loving  community 
^f  the  Hncarnacion.  which  she  herself  describes  as  "  teii  worlds 
■^ed  into  one."  with  its  cliques  and  petty  jealousicst,  and  points 
^  honour  and  struggles  for  pre-eminence)  to  maintain  an 
'outward  appearance  of  virtue,  and  keep  the  nun.s  in  their  good 
^ipinion,"  yet  the  deception  was  repugnant  lo  her.  She  no 
loiter  dared  to  draw  near  to  God  in  an  intercourse  so  intimate 
U  that  of  prayer.  "This  was  the  most  terrible  mistake  the 
■tevi]  could  impose  on  me  under  the  guise  of  humilitj',  that, 
seeing  bow  far  i  had  gone  astray,  1  began  to  fear  prayer ;  and 
k  teemed  to  me  that  it  was  better  to  do  as  the  most  did,  since 
(a  wickedness  I  was  one  of  the  worst,  .  .  .  than  that  she  who 
meriCed  to  be  with  devils "  (it  is  Teresa  who  speaks),  "  and 
deodwd  e\'ery  one,  should  draw  near  to  God  in  such  intimate 
Eotrerse  as  mental  prayer." 

This,  to  a  mind  whose  ideal  of  duty  was  as  lofty  as  it  was 

ncxorable.  seemed  little  less  than  a  profanation.     The  thought 

Df  the  deception  she  was  practicing  on  her  father  was  no  less 

bitolcfable  to   bcr;  she  could   not  bear  that  he  should   linger 

under  any  misconception  as  to  her  spiritual  state.    During  her 
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illness,  "  before  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  help  herself."  imp 
by  a  feeling  of  rcsiionsibilUy,  she  had  eruleavourc<l  lo 
others  towards  the  myslic  regions  of  prayer.     Amongst 
had  been  her  father.     She  had  lent  him  books,  and  he  had 
attained  a  high  state  of  contemplation. 

"  It  was  hard  to  mc  to  sec  him   so  deceived,  and  that  he 
thought  I  still  conversed  with  God  as  before,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  no  longer  had  recourse  to  mental  prayer,  although  nol 
the  reason."     Her  health  furnished  a  plausible  pretext,  whiA 
the  old  knight,  the  soul  of  tiulh  himself,  and  incapable  of  doubl- 
ing the  veracity  of  one  of  whom  he  had  reason  to  think  so 
highly,  willingly  accepted.     "  1  told  him,  so  that  he  should  the 
more  readily  believe  me  {for  1  indeed  saw  that  there  was  m 
excuse  for  this),  that  my  choir  duties  were  more  than  etw>iigli 
for  my  strength."     Alonso,  now  growing  old  and  feeble,  was  Inll 
of  pity,  but,  probably  ceasing  to  nnd  that  similarity  of  aspirktioa 
which  had  hitherto  formed  such  a  bond  between  them,  his  visits 
grew  shorter ;  and  when  he  had  seen  her  he  went  on  his  way 
atleging  waste  of  time.    Nor  was  her  father  the  only  person  she 
benefited.     Even   at   the   season   of    her  greatest    aberrations 
Teresa  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  guide  those  whom  she 
obser\'ed  to  be  fond  of  prayer,  and  draw  them    after  higher 
things,  pointing  out  the  way  of  meditation,  and  lending  them 
the  books  she  had  found  most  useful  in  herown  case.     Although 
her  own  desires  were  blunted,  she  was  loath  that  the  experience! 
gajncd  in  that  brief  period  when  she  had  climbed  the  steps  o! 
prayer,  and  caught  some  passing  gleams  of  higher  spiritualitj' 
should  be  entirely  lost  and  infructuous.     "  It  seemed  to  mc  thlt; 
as  I  no  longer  served  the  Lord  as  I  ought  to  do,  that  what  hi' 
Majesty  had  given  mc  to  understand  should  not  be  lost,  am 
that  through  me,  others  should  serve  him  in  my  stead." 

But  help  was  at  hand.  "Sicker  in  soul  than  he  in  body, 
she  once  more  left  the  Encarnacion  to  nurse  her  father  in  hi 
last  illness,  and  to  repay  in  some  measure  the  tender  devotioi 
he  had  so  often  lavished  on  her  in  the  like  circumstances.  K 
she  watched  his  last  agony,  .she  gave  proof  of  that  indomitabi 
\v\\\  which  had  already  stood  her  in  such  good  stead  when  sh 
entered  the  Encarnacion.  Although  her  heart  was  rent  asunde 
and  in  losing  him  she  felt  that  she  lost  everything  that  mad 
life  precious,  she  repressed  all  signs  of  grief  or  discomposut 
that  might  have  disturbed  the  sick  man's  last  moments.  H 
suffered  without  respite  from  terrible  pains  in  the  back  ;  in  th 
paroxysms  of  his  agony  his  daughter  comforted  him  by  tb 
thought  that  it  was  the  Lord's  desire  that  he  should  suffer  some 
what  of  what  he  had  sulfered  when  he  bore  the  cross  to  Calvafji 
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NofuTther  moan  was  heard  to  escape  the  lips  of  the  brave  old 
bright,  inspired  with  the  heroism  of  the  Cross,  who  wished,  with 
tears  in  his  tyes,  that  he  had  only  been  a  friar  of  one  of 
ll«  strictest  Orders.  After  a  period  of  unconsciousness  which 
luted  ttircc  days,  his  senses  returned  to  him  with  amazing 
clameiu  and  lucidity.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  Creed,  xvhicR 
k  rqiented  aloud,  he  fell  back  dead,  leaving  it.  on  earth  at 
last,  for  ever  unfinished.  To  Terc'ia  his  <iead  face  seemed  like 
llatof  an  angel — "as  indeed  to  me,"  she  adds,  "  it  seemed  he 
w,  in  soul  and  disposition."  A  death  that  only  good  men 
dit! 

And  so  Alonso  de  Cepeda,  the  brave,  gentle,  austere  gcntle- 
min  of  Avila,  rejoined  his  fathers,  "  leaving  behind  him  those 
tritband  very  great  labours  which  he  bore  with  such  patience," 
—lei  us  hope  to  be  rewarded  in  some  other  world  ! 

Amongst  the  shadowy  figures  who  stood  round  the  deathbed 
cfAlonso  de  Cepeda,  soothing  his  last  moments  with  ghostly 
(oonsel,  was  his  confessor,  a  Dominican  monk,  Fr.  Vicente  de 
Barron.  To  him,  in  those  first  dark  moments  which  follow  a 
bacafcmcnt  when  the  floodgates  of  the  heart  arc  opened, 
Tocsa  laid  bare  her  soul. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  remarkable  woman  to  stru^Ie  all  her 
life  with  incompetent  confessors.  And  even  when  she  found 
pJod  ones,  whose  direction  she  felt  safe  in  following,  they 
nari'cllcd  at.  rather  than  understood,  experiences  which  soared 
»£ir  above  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  consciences.  She  led 
tbem,  drawing  out  of  them  all  that  was  best  and  high&it  in 
fieir  nature,  filling  them  with  her  own  enthu-siasm.  Barron, 
tioiar  and  councillor  of  the  Inquisition,  admirably  fittcti  as  he 
*uto  guide  her  footsteps  to  surer  ground,  felt  this  inexplicable 
^ination.     He  attributed  the  great  sanctity  and   perfection 

Us  life  in  af^cr  years  to  this  intercourse  with  Teresa.  lie 
lointed  out  to  her  where  and  how  she  had  gone  wrong,  and 
'•"Je  her  communicate  at  least  every  fortnight.  Presently. 
^f>n  greater  confidence  was   established  between   them,  and 

confessed  to  him  how  she  had  almost  ab^iiJoncd  prayer,  he 

c  her  resort  to  it  ^ain,  as  it  could  never  \x  hul  beneficial. 
'A»d  from  this  time  hcncefonvard,  to  the  end  of  her  active, 
^■lUotu    life,  she    found    in    it    her    refuge    and    pillar    of 

It  is  impos.sible  to  know  how  long  the  conflict  lasted  between 

^  world  on  the  one  hand  and  God  on  the  other.     She  speaks 

*'il  bcTKlf  as  eighteen  years  or  twcnt>';  but  whether  it  com- 

■Howed  from  the  date  of  her  recovery,  or  that  of  her  confession 

Barron,  is  uncertain.    From  what  we  have  already  discerned 
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of  her  character,  vre  can  form  some  dim  iilea  of  the  tremendmB 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  she  was  then  engaged. 

I  passed  a  itioiii  troublous  life,  for  i)raycr  onljr  made  nic  rcotisc  my  fiulu 
niiirc.  God  culled  inc  on  one  sitlc ;  on  ilic  other  I  followed  the  woril 
Ei'crylhinK  oi  Cod  gave  mc  hapnincss.  The  ihinjis  of  ihc  world  held  IW 
in  bondage.  It  seems  that  t  wished  to  reconcile  these  two  opposjtei.u 
mimical  to  ench  other,  as  are  the  spiiitiuil  life,  its  contents .indsausbcltonii 
juid  sensual  aitiusctnents.  I'niyer  b'.is  :i  lirtat  labour  to  nie,  for  the  tputt 
was  slave  railier  than  master,  and  so  I  was  not  able  to  shut  myself  up  inrai 
hcnrt,  whicli  vi'ai  tlie  only  way  of  proceeding'  I  u^ed  in  prayer,  uiihout 
shutting'  up  at  the  same  time  a  thousand  vanities.  .  .  .  when  I  saw  bow 
little  1  improved,  the  many  tcjt?  with  which  I  bewailed  my  fault  tilled  im 
with  great  anger,  for  neither  rcsoUilion  nor  dfon  iiifliccd  lo  k«cp  mc  from 
fallinR  when  the  occiiion  of  sin  u.-is  there ;  they  seemed  to  me  de«eitfid 
Icnri,  and  only  served  to  iniike  my  sin  appear  tfienicr,  because  1  saw  bow 
great  a  mercy  the  Lord  did  me  in  granting  them  with  such  a  deep  ^epcll^ 
ance.  Of  a  truth,  thou  ilidsi  take,  my  King,  the  most  delii:3te  iuid  ptmM 
punishment  that  could  be  fur  me,  as  one  who  well  understood  what  uodd 
pftin  11)0  mo»t.  With  gteat  gifts  didst  tliou  chastise  my  sins.  ...  It  m 
the  more  painful  for  my  nature  to  receive  mercies,  when  I  h»d  fallen  mBt 
grave  sin,  Ih.'kn  lo  receive  punishment  ;  one  of  them  il  seems  to  rnc  ccrtl^ 
melted,  confounded  .\nd  [Jalig.tia)  troubled  mc  more  than  many  infiimiltB^ 
with  many  other  trials  added  to  them  ;  for  1  saw  that  I  merited  tke  lub 
;ind  it  seemed  lo  me  thji  I  paid  somewhat  for  my  sins,  although  all  rtl 
little,  .-ifiording  to  the  number  of  ihem  ;  but  to  see  myself  receix-ing  nurnet 
anew,  after  so  ill  requiting  those  I  had  received,  is  a  species  of  toniMM 
most  terrible.  Thus  I  passed  many  vears,  Knd  now  I  man-d  how  anf  OM 
could  have  borne  it  without  leaving  the  one  or  the  other ;  well  do  1  kaO 
that  to  leave  prayer  was  no  longer  in  my  hands,  because  he  who  loicd  BB 
U}ihcld  mc  willi  his  in  order  to  bctlow  on  mc  gtcalcr  mercies. 

Fray  Luis  de  Leon  (and  I  shati  be  forgiven  for  making 
such  a  long  quotation  on  account  of  its  beaut>'  and  majestle 
swing) says : 

The  Devil  put  before  her  thoao  persons  most  sympatheiic  by  nntcie,  ad 
Cod  came,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation  discovered  himself  i<^');i<<>'H 
and  sorrowful.  1'be  Devil  delighted  in  the  conversation  and  pusiiiiK,  btf 
when  slie  turned  her  back  on  them,  and  betook  herself  to  prayer,  C^ 
redoubled  the  delight  and  favours,  as  if  to  show  her  how  false  was  the  IW* 
which  charmed  her  at  the  gr.tting,  and  thai  hi«  sweetness  ivas  the  vcritabi' 
sweetness ;  and  that,  if  she  loved  a  plcantnt  and  discreet  ci:>mpaniaD!i1>ift 
his  emi  was  more  discreet  and  most  sweet.  And  as  rivals  for  affecnBa 
make  every  effon  with  greater  demonstrations  of  love  and  exitftoidillin 
scn'icc  to  estrange  the  wills  of  those  they  love  from  the  test,  and  indiMB 
lo  themselves,  so  did  il  seem  that  God  excrleil  himself  to  disco\'er  himid 
nvore  abundantly  to  her,  whilst  the  world  and  the  Devil  entangled  W 
leniDtcd  her  most,  .So  that  these  two  incliniitions  wnrred  with  each  oiki 
ID  ine  brcGui  of  Ibis  blessed  woman,  and  the:  authors  who  inspired  lbs 
each  did  his  utmost  to  inflame  her  must,  and  the  oratory  blotted  out  uhi 
the  grating  wrote,  and  at  times  tlic  grating  vanquished  and  tlimimshcd  iti 
t»od  fruit  pruduccd  by  piaycr,  catistn;  agony-  and  gncf,  which  disquiets 
and  perplexed  her  soul :  for  although  ihe  ms  retolv«d  to  twlong  con. 
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■c  knew  nM  bow  to  ikakt  betMlf  fr«c  from  the  n-orl<l :  and  at 
^crHiadcd  hcncif  ihHt  she  could  enjoy  botli.  wlikli  i-ndcii  uuilly, 
ys,  io  compklc  rnjovnirni  of  iiciilicr  ;  for  the  .inivi  semen  is  iif  ibc 
were  tnibiiicrrd  and  turned  inirt  wormwood  by  the  nKMnoo"  of  the 
d  swcci  intiiniicy  wiih  Ciod  ;  nnd  in  the  uimc  way  when  she  ictiTed 
.th  <tod,  and  conimenccd  to  ipcak  nilb  him,  the  sdecliont  and 
Mffakfa  sbc  carried  witb  her  from  the  t{mtiii|{   (oak  postcuicui 

Hid  she  find  that  cxtciior  force  in  the  resolution  of 
!S  will  that  enables  us  to  cut  so  many  Gordian  knots,  tn 
left  to  oursch-es,  uc  should  flounder  helplessly  all  our 
If  men  like  Ibaftez.  Alvarez,  and  even  Hailes,  versed  in 
sophistries  of  the  Schools,  could  not  follow  her  as,  minute 
upulous,  she  laid  before  them  the  tangled  labyrinths  of 
iencc  in  this  maze  of  conflicting  emotions,  sentiments, 

id    shadows,  some  of  them  almost   intangible;    the 

director  of  the  period — a  man  generally  imperfectly 
Id,  medio  Ulrado,  accustomed  to  face  no  difficulty  in  the 
lonal  more  serious  than  breaches  of  virtue  or  religious 
tnces,  tangible  and  po^itive — lost  his  footing  in  a  world 
ildcrmcnt,  and  a-tcribcd  what  he  imperfectly  understood 

lish  scruples  of  an  over-sensitive  conscience,  and  as 

icr  a  proof  of  sanctity  than  otherwise. 

lUI  Ke  noUiinK  incoin|>aiib1e  between  the  occiuions  and  con- 
'bich  she  found  uidi  a  stumbling-block, and  a  "high  stale  of 
ition.'  Sin  which  seemed  to  ber  venial,  they  Mid  wiu  none,  whilM 
in  of  the  Krave»i  kind  teemed  to  them  venial.  ...  I  desired  to  tiw, 
did  I  iindcntand  that  I  did  not  live,  but  fou^bl  with  a  shadow  of 
id  there  was  iw  oitc  to  ^ite  mc  life,  and  I  could  not  take  it ;  and 
nisht  hai-e  given  ii,  wns  right  in  withholdintf  help,  lince  he  had 
c  to  biroscU'  »o  titany  umes,  and  1  had  left  him. 

:  subtle  change  that  was  creeping  over  her  was  noted 
ticised  (perhaps  bitterly)  in  the  convent.  She  had  risen 
the   somewhat   commonplace  standard   of  duty  which 

the  ideal  of  the  m.i;or  part  of  the  nuns  of  the  Kncar- 
A  life  based  on  higher  aspirations  than  those  around 
hich  it  forms  a  tacit  reproach  (and  none  more  eloquent), 
cmiKd  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  its  very  loft>-  ideal  to 
E  and  absence  of  sympathy.  Hence  the  battle  of  genius 
DCtityl     In  Teresa's  case  it  excited  a  stealthy  under- 

of  opposition.  She  had  many  friends  to  help  her  to 
ic  found  hcT^lf  alone  when  she  strove  to  riiie.  It  is  her 
cpcrience  that  dictates  these  significant  words:  "The 
td  the  nun  who  in  very  truth  begin  to  follow  their 
n  have  more  to  fear  from  those  of  their  own  community 
am  all  the  devils  combined."     No  other  Uk  reason,  she 
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says  elsewhere,  which  drove  the  monks  and  solitaries  of  old  ta\ 
the  desert. 

Hut,  whatever  the  pncks  of  wounded   self-love,  the  nun»| 
could   not  but  admire  ftnd  respect  her  life.     It  is  God  "whoj 
conceals  Ik-t  evil  works,  maktn(r  patent  some  small  virtue, and' 
magnifying  it  in  every  one's  eyes  so  that  the>-  held  her  ia 
esteem."     If  her  vanities  transpired,  they  did  not  belie^-c  them, 
so  blotted  out  were  they  by  the  good  things  they  witnessed.   It 
is,  she  writes, — profoundly  convinced  that  an  invisible  (iod  has 
determined  the  minutest  incidents  of  her  life, — because  SupreoK 
Wisdom  had  seen  that  so  it  was  necessary,  the  better  to  accredit 
in  the  future  her  words  and  actions  in  his  service. 


CHAPTER   IV 

TERESA  THE  MYSTIC 

last  this  period  of  gesUtion,  this  long  interval  of  aridness 
and  despair,  is  ended  by  one  of  those  supreme  criiies  so 
It  in  the  history  of  the  !>aint<).  Teresa  has  passed  the 
of  youth:  she  is  now  forty-one.  It  is  hard  to  say  how 
aay  have  been  pre<lctCTmincd  by  lassitude  and  weariness, 
oul  was  weary,"  she  writes,  and  "  althoURh  she  would  fain 
ocn  at  rest,  her  evil  habits  pave  her  no  peace."  One  day 
entered  her  oratory,  her  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  the 
of  a  wounded  Christ,  which  had  been  stored  there  in 
."Ss  for  some  convent  festival.  A  mixture  of  crude  realism 
:nder  ideali-^in,  these  life<siited  figures  of  the  media-val 
arver  are  full  of  a  strange  dignity  and  pathos  that 
!S  powerfully  on  the  ima^nation. 

gaied  Dn  it  rny  whole  being  wa»  stirred  to  see  him  in  such  a  sUtei 
te  went  through  •nts  well  set  forth.  Such  was  ibe  sorrow  1  felt  for 
rcfnid  those  wounds  so  Itl,  that  my  heart  sucmcd  rent  in  twain  :  and 
»or  tears  I  caM  myself  down  before  it,  beseechint;  him  once  for  all 
tat  streajph  not  to  oRend  hini  more. 

out  this  time  she  read  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine: 
ems  that  the  Lord  ordered  it,  for  I  did  not  try  to  get 
nor  had  I  ever  before  seen  them."  Mis  mental  struggles 
1  to  her  to  bear  a  strange  analogy  to  her  own.  She  loved 
It  only  becau.*e  of  the  a^ociations  of  her  youth — it  was 
nvciU  of  his  Order  that  the  first  obscure  springs  had  been 
fking  that  drove  her  to  the  cloister, — btit  because  he  had 
sinner. 

In  the  saints  who  after  beinj;  sinnera  ibe  Lord  had  turned  to 
I  Ibund  gmt  eoMoUtion,  u  it  icemed  to  me  ibat  in  ihcm  I 
£ad  help :  only  one  ihin^-  afflicted  me,  that  God  had  cnlleii  them 
\  jnd  thry  nrver  fell  ag;iiit,  and  he  h.td  called  mc  so  often  that  it 
M  me  tn  ihink  on  it ;  but  nlien  I  considered  the  line  he  bnre  mc,  1 
» lake  heart,  for  I  nr\'cr  doubted  of  biB  mercy  ;  of  myself  often.  .  .  . 
|an  lo  rCiiid  the  Ccu/ciiiomi,  I  lecoied  to  tee  myself  in  its  patfea ; 
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I  bey&n  lo  commend  myself  Tco'cnily  M  thit  glorious  taint.  When  I  c 
to  hi*  conversion,  nnH  read  how  he  heard  ibe  voice  in  ihc  icarden,  it ' 
just  as  if  the  Lord  called  inc.  <>□  did  it  thrill  through  my  hcirt. 

Strangely  enough  the  parallelism   that  Teresa   fancini 
exist  betwL-en  her  own  struggles  and   those  of  St.  Augtutin 
continued  after  denth  between  their  books.     In  the  rdiqni 
or  the  Eacorial  the  failed  MS,  of  her  Lift  lies  side  by  side  ' 
that  of  an  original  Inict  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Bishop  i 
Hippo. 

The  air  is  full  of  the  hush  of  expectation;  we  fed  thati 
are  standing  on  the  threshold  awaiting  the  passage  of 
great  event.    Teresa  as  we  have  hitherto  known  her — the  ■ 
impulsive,  loving  woman,  slruKfjlinR  between  God  and  the ' 
plucking  such  Bowers  of  life  a^  she  can  in  the  aridity  of 
cloi.'ster — is  fading  away.     VVc  sec  instead  an  ucstatic 
— her  eyes  full  of  a  strange  ra]>ture,  her  troubled  brow  glovb 
witli  a  my.«terious  beauty.     The  unsatisfied  longings  for 
object  on  which  to  lavisJi  the  treasures  of  her  love  have 
their  centre  in  the  idealised  ab.-)traction  at  whose  feet  she  no 
immolates  her  heart. 

Writing  years  after,  she  herself  is  dimly  conscioiLi  of 
such  significant  pause  as  she  pens  the  prelude  which  usb 
into  the  strange  psychological  world  into  which  wc  are 
about  to  follow  her.    Before  she  abandons  herself  to  the  ecst 
of  mysticism,  she  briefly  recapitulates  the  steps  by  which 
reached  it,  thus  aiding  us  in  following  and  reconstructing 
workings  of  her  mind   at  this  most  critical  and   signtBc 
moment. 

She  is  careful  to  premise  that  she  had  never  sought  for  I 
tender  delight  in  prayer  which  suffuses  the  soul  in  dclic 
tears  of  repentance  and  love:  to  be  allowed  mei^ly  to  cflt 
the  Divine  Presence  was  more  than  enough  for  her  humi] 
Her  understanding  and  imagination  were  alike  dull  and  bGnT*^ 
*'  1  was  only  able  to  think  of  Christ  as  man."  Neither  in 
nor  written  descriptions  of  his  beauty  stimulated  their  tc 
She  was  powerless  to  summon  up,  as  others  did,  the  sha 
his  presence  in  the  stillness  of  the  oratory  and  to  "re[ 
him  within  herself."  If  she  feels  his  presence  it  is  in  the 
way  as  a  blind  person,  or  one  in  the  dark,  knows  that  the 
he  is  speaking  to  is  close  beside  him,  although  unseen. 
she  feels  nearer  to  him  in  those  moments  of  utter  k 
when,  deserted  by  the  world,  he  drank  the  dregs  of  woe 
the  disciples  slept,  oblivious  of  the  agony  of  the  morrow, 
would  fain  draw  closer  to  him  and  wipe  away  the  drops 
sweat  which  pour  ixova  his  haggard  brow,  but  her  ham 
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by  the  mcmoiy  of  her  sins.     For  years  before  she 

ica  nun,  her  last  waking  thought  had  barn  dedicated  to 

i^ony  in   Gethsctnane,  until   it   had    become  a  habit   as 

active  and  uncotucious  as  to  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross 

are  nhe  slept. 

I  More  than  once  she  reverts  to  the  complete  torpor  of  her 
lerstandingand  imagination,  as  if  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
Bds  of  her  confessors  her  want  of  participation  in  the  mystery 
follows.     Her  object  is  to  annihilate  her  own  .share;  to 
lliow  her  own  incompetence  to  bring  it  about;  to  remove  any 
jonbt  they  might  entertain  as  to  its  being  a  delusion  of  her 
.  fancy,  a  figment  due  to  some  momentary  distortion  of  the 

[■  In  heavenly  things,  and  in  cesas  subtdas,  my  understanding 
90  gross  that  never  in  any  way  did  I  arrive  at  imagining 
■\,  until  the  Lord  showed  me  them  in  another  way."  This 
used: 

thtf  rep[«enuitk>n   I  luv«  already  deicribed  or  dtawins  close  to 

;  and  cvcd  MMneiimct  irltcn  I  wiu  r«a<link',  iliere  CAme  HjdJenly  upon 

^a  MRM  of  (h«  prcscDcc  ai  God,  which  did  not  allow  mc  to  iloubt  that 

iva  w'lliin  vat,  or  that  1  v'as  cniircly  engulfed  in  him.    This  doi  after 

imuinci  of  a  viuon  :   1  believe  it  is  chilled  Myslic  Theology  :  it  suspends 

IVaX,  ohidi  »ccinK  nliu)j«ther  beside  herself.    The  will  lovet,  memory 

I  Id  be  annihilated,  the  understanding  ceasC'i  to  reason,  but  retains  her 

:lmuneis  -.  she  i>  m  if  am^ued  sit  ihe  jjranileur  she  perceives  ;  for  Cod 

ber  to  undcMtAnd  thsi  she  uodetsunds  nothing  of  that  which  his 

'  rcprcMnts  to  her. 

Words  arc  not  adequate  to  deal  with  .ibstractions  so  fine 

1  bcj'Wid  the  re.ich  of  ordinary  experience.     Teresa,  profound 

as  she  is,  is  oppressed  by  their  unsufTicicncy  and  loses 

cif  in  vague  expressions  and  unmeaning  utterances. 

From  this  moment  Teresa  commences  to  live  in  that  super- 

world,  or  in  other  words  to  abandon  herself  to  those 

I  of  peculiar  sensitiveness  where  the  mind  becomes  to  itself 

I  Hibjoct  and  object,  which,  real  or  unreal,  she  has  described 

[■dmlrably : 

[fift  UaJeUy  conuncnced  lo  givt  mc  v«ry  ordinarily  the  ptayer  of  quiet, 
Htlufl  ihni  of  union,  which  lilted  a  considcmblc  time.    As  at  ihut  time 
thai  the  devil  had  deluded  and  deceived  leveml  women  with 
intian«,ihe  very  gre-iinesi  ofiheianvityand  delight  thai  I  eiiprrienced, 
<ta  without  bcinft  able  to  prevent  it,  betfan  to  make  roe  afraid  ;  alihau);h 
1^  the  nilier  haiKl  I  had  in  niv^elf  the  lirmest  perauaMon  that  it  came  from 
cially  when  m  the  sutc  of  prayei,  nnd  when  I  uw  that  it  left  lue 
ruvcd  nnd  Mren^thcncd.     Itut  clircrlly  my  attention  o-as  a  tittle 
t  began  agHin  to  ft.ir  and  wonder  whether  ti  •na.s  not  the  devil 
•  me  ibink  it  good,  su>i)ended  my  undervanding  to  prc^-cnt  my 
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rewriing  to  menial  prayer,  nnd  [hinkioK  on  ihe  PsHion,  or  making  a 
my  understanding,  which  last,  so  little  did  I  undcrsund  iu  nniurc.  wt 
to  roe  the  greatest  loss.  .  .  .  This  fear  increased  to  tuch  an  extent  th 
forced  me  to  look  out  anxioutly  for  some  spiriiua.1  penon*  with  n-h( 
could  lake  coun^iel,  and  althoutjh  I  already  knew  of  some  (for  the  mcni 
of  the  Company  of  Je^sui  had  come  to  this  place)  .  .  .  still  I  did  noiacc 
iny»lf  good  enough  to  spL-uk  will)  them,  nor  strong  enou)fh  to  obeyth 
...  for  to  lake  ihcm  into  my  conHdcnce,  and  still  rcm.iin  what  I  was, 
repugnant  lo  me.  I  went  on  like  this  for  some  time,  until,  after  >  | 
Rrxigglc  with  myself,  and  many  fears,  I  determined  lo  lake  couBtd 
some  spiritual  person,  in  order  lo  lind  out  from  him  what  wax  the  nftlni 
the  prayer  1  experienced,  so  that  he  mi){hl  cnlit{hlcii  me  if  I  was  mixta 
...  I  was  talc!  of  a  Itsirned  prieil  (here  was  in  ihix  place,  whose  chi 
and  exemplary  life  the  Lurd  had  begun  lo  make  jpp;iren!  to  all,  and  1 1 
steps  through  a  holy  gcnilcman  of  this  place  (to  procure  an  interriew 
biin).  Although  married  [she  refers  to  the  gentleman]  his  life  n 
exemplary  and  virtuous,  and  his  prayer  and  charity  arc  to  great,  thAt 
IjOfldness  and  perfection  shine  through  hi*  entire  beine,  and  witb  a 
reason  ;  for,  on  account  of  his  great  gifts,  he  has  been  tnc  means  of  di 
^ood  to  many  souls,  since  in  spite  of  the  tmpedimrrnts  of  his  condiiios, 
impossible  for  him  not  to  use  Inem  :  of  {;reat  understanding,  and  very  gt 
with  every  one,  his  conversation  far  from  bein^  wearisome,  so  pleasant 
enicruining  and  straiKhtfom'ard.  and  holy  at  the  same  time,  that  it  g 
great  picasuie  to  those  he  convci-ses  with  :  he  orders  everything  to 
greater  };ond  of  the  souls  he  irenis  with,  and  his  only  study,  so  it  seen 
to  do  cvctylhing  he  can  for  every  one,  and  content  everybody. 

Inimitable  portrait  painter!  Time  may  do  its  best  toefl 
the  arm.t  on  the  slab  utidcr  which  the  good  knight  lies  bur 
but  the  tender  and  delicate  sketch  penned  by  Teresa's  hi 
hvcs  for  ever. 

The  priest  was  Master  Caspar  Daza ;  the  holy  gentles 
Francisco  dc  Salccdo.  The  founder  of  a  society  for  the  sal 
tion  of  souls,  a  man  of  rigid  virtue,  Daza  spent  his  life  wandet 
about  amongst  the  mountain  hamlets  around  Avtia,  prcachi 
converting,  and  teaching  the  Catechism.  Salccdo  was  oik 
a  class  of  individuals  that  must  have  abounded  in  that  ag< 
religious  fermentation,  A  "principal  gentleman  "of  AviJa 
devoted  his  life  and  foilunc  to  charity  and  good  works, 
wife,  Ua.  Mcncla  del  Aguila — "whose  cliarity  rendered 
rather  a  help  than  a  hindrance  to  his  spiritual  career"— of 
great  family  of  the  Aguilas,  was  a  near  connection  of  Teres 
A  Maria  del  Agiiila  was  her  godmother.  For  twenty  yetl 
diligent  student  of  theolog>-  in  the  Dominican  monastei} 
Sto.  Tomis,  Salcedo  was  eminently  qualified  to  act  as  iSOt 
lay  director  in  religious  dtfTiculties.  Both  Daza  and  Sale 
were  pre-eminently  dLitinguiiihetl  for  their  piety.  "  Ind 
outside  the  religious  orders,"  writes  Master  Julian  dc  A" 
who  knew  both,  **  none  were  so  conspicuous  as  these  two 
virtue  and  prayer — the  one  in  his  condition  of  matrimooy, 
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a  priot"  After  his  wife's  death,  the  good  Salccdo 
exchanged  hi»  sword  and  cloak  Tor  the  black  cassock  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  built  the  chapel  of  Teresa's  first  ctiovent,  in 
■rhich  he  is  buried,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  acting 

f  chaplain  to  its  inmates. 
Would  you  sec  him  clearer;  catch  some  more  certain 
glimpse  of  this  stalely  pious  gentleman  who,  more  than  three 
Dcnturies  ago,  stepped  through  the  grass-grown  patio  of  that 
p»y  old  house  at  the  shoulders  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  San 
Gil'  on  his  way  to  the  Encarnacion,  there  to  confer  with  one 
of  the  nuns  on  the  state  of  her  soul  ? — tuni  to  the  letter  Teresa 
wrote  him  from  Valladolid.  Strange  that  a  few  slender  details 
—floating  down  to  us  somewhat  wavcringly,  impregnated  with 
all  the  perfume  of  tlic  past — should  bridge  the  enormous  chasm 
between  Francisco  dc  Salccdo  and  oblivion ;  and  conjure  up,  as 
by  a  magic  spell,  the  image,  if  somewhat  faded,  of  the  self- 
lepecting,  dignified  Castilian  household  over  which  he  once 
i,  tt^cthcr  with  Da.  Mencla  del  Aguila,  hts  wife. 
The  letter  in  question  was  written  several  years  after  the 
nu  I  am  about  to  relate.  She  playfully  and  tenderly 
■ran*  his  absence.  He  also  hers — would  indeed  give  six 
»lt  to  see  her,  "  The  exaggerated  sum  of  six  ducats,"  she 
merrily,  "seemed  not  a  Uttic  to  me,  but  I  could  go  a 
deal  fur^cr  to  sec  your  grace.  It  is  true  that  you  arc 
I  more;  for  who  sets  any  value  upon  a  poor  wretched  nun? 
I  who  can  give  '  aloja "  (a  kind  of  mead)  and  cakes,  radishes, 
1  lettuces  from  your  garden,  and  well  do  I  know  you  arc  the 
to  bring  apples,  must  be  estimated  at  something  more. 
say  that  here  the  aforesaid  aloja  is  excellent,  but  as  I 
no  Francisco  de  Salcedo,  we  know  not  how  it  tastes,  nor 
:wc  the  means  of  knowing,  1  kiss  the  hands  of  my  lady 
Mcncla.  and  Mistress  Ospcdal" — Mistress  Ospcdal  being 
old  and  valued  housekeeper,  "of  the  type,'  notes  the 
fltator,  "once  so  common  in  the  homes  of  our  ancestors, 
of  which  scarcely  any  vestige  remains,  who  was  always, 
by  the  members  of  the  family,  rc^ectfully  addressed  as 
,  Ospcdal," 
Snch,  tlien,  were  the  men  to  whom  Teresa  in  her  anguish 
nrdencd  her  soul.  She  was  still  so  far  from  giving  a  precise 
ninology  tr>  her  sensations  that  she  had  recoun«e  to  /.a 
dfl  Monte,  the  work  of  an  obscure  I'Vanciscan  friar,  to 
I foroclhing  analogous  to  that  "thinking  of  nothing,"  which 
I  as  yet  the  best  dcFinidon  of  what  she  afterwards  knew  as 
(suspension  of  the  soul. 

'  N'«w  the  jMiith  clwreh  orSlo.  Tooit. 
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The  priest,  with  honest  zeal,  would  fain  have  torn  out 
lingering  imperfections  that  twined  their  fibroua  roots  into  b( 
Ufe.     He—  I 

Began  with  holy  de termination  to  tre.ii  me  as  one  alrciidy  ttroqg 
vinuc  (which  it  was  n;itunl  1  ought  lo  have  been,  accoiding  to  the  maa 
of  prayer  he  iiiw  I  practised)  no  iliat  I  slmuld  in  no  way  ofTeod  Go 
When  1  itivi  his  prompt  dctcrTnin.ition  ttbout  failings  (for  as  I  say  I  had  a 
strength  en nuL-h  to  support  so  much  pcrrection),  I  was  cxceedin);ly  sarTD<*li 
arid  as  I  saw  he  troiccl  the  ihinjfs  of  my  soul  us  lomcihinu  thai  conldl 
accomplished  once  for  nil,  I  saw  that  I  rcquucd  niiifh  mote  cue,  ...  An 
certainly,  if  I  h.id  h.ad  rccour»e  to  him  alone,  I  believe  that  my  sotil  and 
never  have  thriven,  for  the  al^idion  I  suffered  when  I  saw  that  I  did  n 
and  could  not  carry  out  his  directions,  sufficed  to  make  me  lose  all  hop 
and  abandon  all. 

The  treatment  proved  too  radical.  In  her  own  j^pfai 
phrase,  she  was  like  one  plunged  into  a  river,  who  is  ainioi 
drowning,  and  yet  dreads  to  strike  out  iti  any  direction  for  fa 
of  fresh  danger.  They  seem  to  have  parted  from  each  otheril 
mutual  disgust,  Daxa  refusing  to  take  charge  of  her  soul  in  Ai 
confessional.  In  Salccdo  she  found  more  sympathy  and  ta 
couragcmcnt.  She  looked  forward  to  his  visits  as  the  im) 
restful  momtrnts  of  her  life.  If  he  was  laic  she  dreaded  lest  ho 
unworthincss  prevented  him  from  coming.  He  told  her  of  til 
own  shortcoming!*,  and  urged  her  to  have  patience,  as  little  b) 
little  God  would  accomplish  all.  It  was  then  that,  by  his  am 
Daza's  advice,  she  took  a  step  which  was  dcittined  to  exeiaii 
a  momentous  influence  on  her  career. 

About  1521,  when  Teresa,  a  child  of  six,  trudged  her  vt^ 
to  martyrdom,  on   the   diisty   road   to   Salamanca,  a    galUst 
young  captain  of  the  noble  GuipUitcoan  family  of  Loyola.  wWll 
Rghting  at  the  siege  of  Pamplona  undtr  the  bannent  of 
Duke  of  Najcra,  happened  to  have  his  right  leg  shattered  b/ 
cannon  ball. 

Passionately  devoted  to  books  of  knight  errantry,  darii 
the  agonies  of  a  long  and  painful  cure  he  beguiled  the  cnfoi 
tedium  of  confinement  by  conipo.'iing  one.  The  cure  lai 
barely  completed  before  he  caused  himself  to  be  convcy-od  I 
the  paternal  castle  of  Loyola.  Here  in  the  absence  of  hi 
favourite  books  he  betook  himself  to  the  Li/e  of  Christ  and  Ui 
Flos  SatKloruft.  His  ardent  and  active  mind,  transferred  t 
other  objects  than  feats  of  arms,  inspired  him  with  the  strai^ 
aspirations.  A  year  later,  cured  of  his  wounds,  he  hung  up  h 
sword  and  shield  before  the  shrine  of  the  only  lady  he  voM 
henceforth  to  .serve — our  Lady  of  Monserrat.  After  watchtt 
his  arms  all  night  before  the  altar,  he  exchanged  his  gi 
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knhes  for  the  coarse  sacking  or  a  beggar,  made  a  present  of 
b  mule  and  trappings  to  the  monastery,  and.  biruling  an 
sparto  cord  round  his  waist,  made  his  way,  stafT  in  hand,  to 
lanresa.  It  was  hen;  that,  as  he  nursed  the  sick  in  the 
loRMtal,  the  idea  that  was  thcmceforth  to  dominate  his  life 
note  shape  and  form, — an  idea  which  his  mind  unconscjmisly 
to^jcd  with  alt  the  glamuur  of  knight  errantry  and  the  military 
batning  of  his  youth, — that  of  forming  a  spiritual  knighthood 
U  fight  against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  for  the  Io\-e  of 
t — an  army  of  devoted  men  whoise  mission  should  be  to 
tic  under  thdr  general  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  souls, — 
I  in  very  truth,  in  the  military  phrase  of  the  day,  ithould  be 
Coni]>aiiy  of  Jesus.  For  the  next  eighteen  years  of  his  life 
find  him  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem — an  unwearied  and  a&siduous 
nt  at  the  universities  of  Barcelona,  Alcali,  Salamanca,  and 

On  the  festival  of  our  Lady'a  Assumption    1534,  a  Utile 

of  students  whom  he  had  .tttracted  to  follow  his  fortunes, 

in  all,   met   together   in   a   subterranean  chapel  of  the 

of  Montmartrc,   where,  after   taking   the   Sacrament, 

lemnly  vowed  to  abandon  everything  they  possessed, 

a  certain  day  within  a  year's  time,  bearing  with  them 

:  Viaticum,  to  rejoin  each  other  at  Venice,  thence  to  stait 

a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  resolved  to  live  and 

Amongst  those  who  then  took  the  vow  were  a  noble  young 
nvarresc  knight,  known  as  Francisco  de  Xavier;  Laynez; 
nd  SaJmcron. 
In  i;37  the  seven,  now  increased  to  ten  by  the  accession 
other  three  members — Claudio  le  Gay,  John  Cordure,  and 
tocual  Hrouct.  Krenchmcn — set  out  from  Parts  on  foot,  each 
ifh  hiA  portfolio  and  rescript  of  bis  studies  under  his  arm, 
beg  their  way  to  Venice.  A  peasant,  who  was  gazing 
■-mouthed  at  the  strange  poverty-stricken  little  b.ind,  on 
Blig  asked  who  tbe>'  were,  replied :  "  Cc  sont  Messieurs  les 
Ufonnatcurs,  qui  vont  reformer  tout  Ic  monde."  And  even 
it  was!  Arrived  at  Venice,  finding  it  impossible  to  pro- 
Rite  their  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a»,  owing  to  the  war  with 
Turk«,  no  mcrdjant  boat  was  allowed  to  leave  the  port, 
ttercd  themselves  amongst  the  universities  and  towns 
preaching  and  converting,  intent  on  gaining  fresh 
for  the  Company,  Loyola,  Lcfcbrc,  and  Laynei: 
to  Rome-  VVithin  two  leagues  of  Rome,  as  they 
in  a  deserted  hermitage  by  the  roadside,  Ignatius  told 
companions  that  he  had  had  an  ecstasy,  in  whkh  he  had 
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seen  the  Eternal  Father  recommend  Mis  Son  to  acc<^t  tt 
mission,  whereupon  He  had  turned  to  himself  and  said: 
will  be  favourable  to  thee  in  Rome." 

In  Rome,  after  the  Com]>any  had  concentrated  its  scatta 
forces,  they  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  Paul  111.,  thl 
at  Tivoli.  in  which  they  bound  themselves  by  a  special  vd 
to  give  him  and  his  successors  their  undivided  obedience.  A 
he  read  it.  the  I'ope  exclaimed  in  the  memorable  won 
Digitus  Dei  est  hie  ("this  is  the  finger  of  God");  and  X'k 
years  later,  in  1540,  not  without  some  opposition  from  ^ 
conclave  of  cardinals,  the  Po]>e  issued  the  formal  Bull 
Institution  known  as  Regimini  MHiiattlis  Eccltsi<r.  A 
after  Loyola  was  unanimously  elected  general;  and 
years  later  all  limitations  imposed  by  the  Bull  were  cnti 
withdrawn. 

Thus  was  instituted  that  spiritual  order  of  knighthood 
modelled  by  Ignatius  on  the  military  training  of  his  youl 
which  exacted  from  each  of  its  members  as  its  principle 
cohesion  the  unhesitating,  blind  obedience  of  3  soldier  to 
general.  Their  further  development,  —  how  they  gradmll 
overspread  Italy  and  Spain;  the  extraordinary  influence  thjj 
soon  acquired  at  the  Spanish  court,  where  they  became 
chosen  confessors  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of 
kingdom,  from  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Castille  ai 
the  Cardinal  of  Toledo  downwards, — does  not  belong  to  t 
province  of  this  history.  At  the  time  1  write  of,  they  uoj 
still  a  young  and  struggling  order,  mostly  viewed  with  soil 
dislike,  as  is  the  case  with  all  new  things  since  the  worii 
began.  They  had  founded  two  small  and  poverty-striekt 
communities  in  Alcati  and  Salamanca. 

Barely  two  >'ears  before  Teresa  was  brought  into  personi 
contact  with  them — in    1553 — two  Jesuits,  Avileses   by  btrtf 
had  extended  the  Institution  to  tlicir  native  town,  where 
Bi.-ihop  of  .-\vila  made  over  to   them   the  ancient  Jeronii 
monastery  of  San  Gil,  now  the  bishop's  palace,  and  aided 
with  large  sums  of  money.     It  is  to  them  that  the  two  frioii 
unable  to  reconcile  Teresa's  imperfections  with  the  favours 
reccii'cs  in  prayer,  now  hand  over  the  soul  of  their  great  peniti 
They  advised  her  to  send  for  some  member  of  the  Company  4 
Jesus.     It  is  from  the  moment  that  Teresa  abandoned 
to  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  an  Order  then  rapidly  risi 
into   influence   and   power,   that   we   may   trace    the 
and   slow    formation   of  the  central   idea   of  her   life, 
could   look  into  the  future  and  sec  that  the  nun  who 
sought  their  aid  at  this  decisive  moment  of  her  career  s! 
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itually  eclipse  tlic  fame  of  Ignatius  Loyola  himself?    She 


It  iroobled  IDC  that  it  should  get  wind  in  the  convent  that  I  had  nay- 
Has  to  do  with  Hich  holy  people  31  the  members  of  the  Company  of  Jcxus, 
far  I  feared  my  own  bi^encsi,  anil  il  seemed  to  me  I  should  be  forced  to 
dhuge,  aftd  l»vc  my  luiu^emi^iit^,  and  thai,  if  I  did  not,  it  only  made 
tht  cutter  «oru  ;  and  to  I  peruiadcd  the  iacttsiana  and  the  p»rtre»  not 
mention  11  to  any  one.  Thit,  hDwc\'er.  was  of  little  uijc,  for  some  otie 
'  to  b«  at  the  door  vhcn  I  wu  called,  who  soon  spread  it  ovtt  the 
convent. 

Fra>-  Junii  de  Fadmtios  was  young  atid  zealous.  To  him 
ly  Francisco  de  Borja  had  entrusted  the  task  of  making 
first  Jesuit  foundation  at  Aviia.  He  possessed  that 
ious  learning,  those  "letras,"  to  which  Teresa  attaclked 
high  a  value.  Deeply  imbued  in  the  Exercists  of  his 
ider.  he  saw  nothing  cxtraordinar>*  in  struggles  and  mani- 
ittons  which  bore  such  a  close  resemblance  to  tboKC  of 
himsirlf.  He  fulfilled  his  task  with  firmness,  gcntle- 
and  judgment.  tt  wax  I'adranos  who  Rrst  inspired 
trith  ilic  sentiment  of  the  part  she  was  destined  to  play 
Ifie  stage  of  religious  life.  "  He  bid  mc  take  courage,  for 
did  1  know  whether  through  mc  the  Lord  intended  to 
to  many,  and  other  things  (for  it  seems  he  prophesied 
the  Lord  afterwards  fulfilled  in  mc)." 
Her  first  confession  to  I'adranos.  she  notes,  "left  her  soul 
tractable,  that  it  seemed  to  mc  there  was  nothing  I  fearod 
Bodcrtake."  Under  his  guidance  she  took  rapid  strides  on 
dioniy  path  of  mortification  and  penance,  from  which  she 
hHhcrto  held  aloof.  She  now  walked  serenely  and  firmly 
;tbe  mystic  regions  of  contemplation,  assured  that  her  prayer 
not  on  sliding  sand  which  slipped  from  under  her  feet,  but 
the  firm  foundation  of  penitence,  mortification,  and  prayer. 
It  was  now  that  she  commenced  those  rigorous  mortifica- 
no  muy  sabrosas  para  mi,"  which  she  continued  un- 
KBittingly  until  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities  made  it 
Wouary  for  her  confessors  to  exercise  their  control,  or,  as 
Ae  expresses  it.  God  himself  commanded  her  to  desist. 
The  chronicler  of  the  Order  dwells  with  complacency  on  the 
Wibtc  torturer  she  inflicted  on  herself:  the  tin  »hirt  pierced 
■hb  holes  like  a  grater  which  she  wore  next  tlie  skin,  and 
•*i(h  left  wounds  wherever  it  touched ;  tlie  bed  of  briars 
M  which  she  rolled  herself  with  as  much  delight  as  if  they 
hd  been  roses;  the  aelf-inllictcd  scourgings  with  nettles  and 
^>i  until  the  walls  of  her  cell  were  splashed  with  blood,  and 
Ittidxtod  in  till  the  wounds  were  full  of  matter.     In  Segovia, 
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she  sent  her  nuns  to  the  choir,  and,  rising  from  the  bed  wtn 
she  lay  consumed  with  fe^cr,  scourged  herself  until  she  brol 
her  arm.  She  slcjd  on  .1  straw  mattress  ;  her  meals  were  frugal 
she  drank  no  wine.  For  some  time  the  tunic  she  wore  next  tl 
skin,  her  sheets  and  pillows,  were  of  the  coarse  blanketing  use 
for  horsc-cloth-1. 

The  year  of  1557  was  a  remarkable  one  in  the  anruils  ( 
Spain.  It  saw  the  prior  and  friars  of  the  Jcronimitc  monasta 
of  Yuste  in  the  Vera  of  Plasencia,  go  forth  in  solemn  procesaio 
chanting  the  Tc  Dcum,  to  receive  within  their  walls  a  broker 
down,  gouty  old  man — the  greatest  emperor  in  the  worli 
whose  constant  rivalries  and  thirst  for  universal  power  ha 
ravaged  Europe  with  war  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  this  san 
year  also  two  of  the  most  vivid  and  extraordinary  pertooaUdi 
of  a  century  which  teemed  with  curious  personalities,  crossed  ai 
nther's  life  for  a  moment,  and  passed  on  their  separate  veny*- 
FrancUco  Borja,  late  Duke  of  Gandia,'  and  Teresa  de  Jesus, 

It  can  have  been  no  ordinary  interest  that  she  had  rom 
in  her  director's  mind  which  led  him  to  procure  her  a  pci^^H 
intcmcw  with  Father  Fntnctsco  the  Sinner  as  he  p^^f 
through  Avila  on  his  way  to  or  from  Plasencia,  where  fc 
was  then  engaged  in  founding  a  college.  It  is  certain  th) 
the  saint  saw  him  more  than  once— each  must  have  jxjsscMe 
for  the  other  a  powerful  attraction —but  whether  at  ollB 
times,  or  during  this  same  visit  to  Avila,  she  does  not  iMf 
Avila  lies  on  the  direct  road  to  Plasencia,  and  it  is  probaU 
that  in  his  frequent  goings  and  cominf^  between  Plasencia  in 
Valladolid  he  would  rest  a  few  days  in  the  College  of  SanG 
of  Avila  before  or  after  a  long  and  ^tiguing  journey  over  wil 
mountain  passes. 

His  romantic  historj-  and  character  must  have  invcstn 
him  with  an  extraordinary  interest  to  the  simple  nun  of  thf 
Kncarnacion,  for  few,  even  then,  had  been  called  upon  t( 
renounce  so  much. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  sober  chronicler,  even  as  the  gq 
and  graceful  courtier,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  as  a  soldie 
he  felt  the  impulses  which  led  him  at  thirty-eight  to  rcnouoo 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  careers  and  positions  in  all  Spail 
As  he  flew  his  hawk,  he  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground  in  voluiitai 
mortification  at  the  critical  moment  when  she  swooped  doun 
upon  the  [>rey.  If  we  may  believe  tJie  verses  of  the  great  1 
poet  Campoamor.  verses  tliat  resemble  the  pale  and 
light  of  the  moon  which  gives  them  their  title,  a  soul 

*  It  iiirutioMfitcKliBt  tlieonly  twnn)«n  she  mcniions  tynnmeln  hct  f^*i 
Fny  I'nncuca  (l«  Borji  iumI  Sui  Pedro  d«  Alcinur*. 
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lOd  ardent  temperament  still  smouldered  under  the  ashes  of 
i9Kctici»tn ;  the  embers  of  an  unstilled  passion,  of  an  unrorgotten 
nentory,  lit  up  for  a  bnef  moment  the  extinguiiilicd  e>-es  of 
Sim  who  was  known  as  the  "holy  duke,"  and  who  it  is  said  had 
ooumhcd,  nay  reciprocated,  a  hopeless  passion  for  the  Kmpress, 
the  lovely  and  gentle  Isabel  of  Portugal.  However  this  may 
be — and  sober  history  and  poetic  dream  may  join  each  other  in 
tnilh — it  fell  to  the  lot  ai  the  then  Marquiis  dc  Lombay  to 
accompany  her  body  from  Toledo  to  its  burial-place  in  the 
Royat  Chapel  of  Granada. 

Six  days  Lombay  rode  be»de  the  titter  borne  by  two  black 

ules  deck<:d  out  in  tntppings  of  ctoth  of  gold  and 

Kn  plush,  on  which,  under  a  covering  of  black  brocade,  Liy 

bcxly  of  his  mi^Cre^s.     For  six   nights,  in  lonely  country 

les,  kneeling  at  the  coffin  foot  he  alone  kept  watch  and 

over  his  strange  burden,     'i'hose  thoughts  on  the  mystery 

death,  which  had  flitted  across  a  splendid  and  triumphant 

gathered    a    new   intensity   and   significance.      When    he 

ivcrcd  up  his  chart^c,  and  the  wooden  shell  was  opened  at 

rarada  so  that  he  might  take  his  solemn  oath  before  witnesses 

notary  that  it  was  in  very  sooth  the  body  of  the  £mpre«s ; 

dianged  and  unrecognisable  were  the  features  of  her  whose 

ly  and  grace  he  so  vividly  remembered,  that  he  dared  not 

to  its  identity.     What  he  swore  was:  that  according  to 

care  with  which  he  had  conveyed  and  guarded  it,  he  was 

that  it   was  the  l£mprcss  and  no  other.     The  courtiers, 

Ue  to  bear  the  smell  of  corruption,  fled  in  honor  and  disgust 

bay  remained  lo  the  last,  rooted  to  the  spot,  his  c>-cs  fixed 

what  remained  of  the  face  which  had  been  but  yesterday  the 

t  and  most  honoured  in  Spain.     U  was  then,  before  a 

iming  so  profound,  thai  he  took  the  unalterable  rasolution 

b  nine  years  afterward.^  he  carried  into  effect.     The  death 

his  wife  and  of  his  dear  friend  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  having 

the  last  links  which  bound  him  to  the  world,  the  Duke 

ofGandia,  Viceroy  of  CataluAa,  Admiral  of  the  King  against 

Kirbarroja,  whose  princely  house  (he  came  of  a  branch  of  the 

^pi  line  of  Aragon)  had  given  popes  to  Rome,  sank  bis  name 

•nd  titles  in  that  of  Father  Francis  the  Sinner,  of  the  Company 

(f/enis.     He  was  still  comparatively  young,  itui  being  more 

lfc»n  forty-sc\en.  and  Teresa  was  forty-two.     The   verdict  of 

weti  a  man.  himvlf  emtiicnlly  favoured  uitli  the  same  sublime 

ttercics  and  favoun>,  couUl  not  but  cause  a  reactiiM)  in  Teresa's 

fivnur.     The  holy  knight  above  all  "  was  oveijojxd,  and  helped 

ne  always,  and  gave  me  counsel  in  what  he  could,  which  n-as 

ntich.* 
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Teresa  remained  under  I'adranos's  direction  for  two  yCBi 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  to  her  great  grief,  he  was  removed 
another  place.'  "  My  soul  was  left  as  in  a  desert,  exceeding!] 
afRicted  and  fearful."  The  hardest  lesson  to  be  learnt  by 
great  and  generous  nature  is  to  live  alone.  As  yet  *he  hai 
been  powerless  to  break  off  the  friendships  and  intimaciei  u-hidi 
had  rankled  so  long  in  her  conscience,  "  It  seemed  lo  tot' 
says  the  saint, — whose  loyalty  was  so  extreme  that  she  confcsse 
that  the  "  gift  of  a  sardine  could  suborn  her,"  and  who  pnyvi 
to  the  end  of  her  life  for  a  poor  man  who  once  ofTcred  hcri 
cup  of  water, — "  ingratitude  to  leave  them."  She  was  now  tt 
accomplish  the  final  renunciation;  to  tear  asunder  the  lasttkt 
that  bound  her  to  earth. 

A  visit  to  a  cousin  who  Hvcd  close  to  San  Gil  (the  Jeniit 
College)  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  life  of  iU 
inmates  more  closely,  and  her  friend.  Doila  Guiomar  de  Ull(H 
a  noble  and  virtuous  wido;v,  of  whom  more  anon,  made  ia 
acquainted  with  her  own  director,  also  a  Jesuit,  whom  tbt 
Bolandist  fathers  conjecture  to  have  been  I-'athcr  Araoz.  Terot 
responded  quickly  to  generosity  and  confidence.  As  to  ibe 
friendships,  with  rare  discretion  the  Jesuit  refrained  from  ill 
dictation  and  pressure,  perceiving  that  here  was  one  who  iniot 
work  out  her  o\vn  destiny  between  her  soul  and  God. 

He  tQld  mc  in  r-ommnnd  ii  lo  Cad  for  a  few  d.iy>,3nd  lo  repcitAft 
hymn  of  Vcni  Cre-nioi,  tli.it  I  miKhi  be  given  light  as  to  what  we  tat 
After  hutinic  been  <leep  in  prnytr  onu  cUy,  anil  supplicalint;  the  Lotd  B 
help  me  to  please  lilm  in  cviiryihiii};,  I  betfan  the  hymn,  and  whilsi  \nt 
saying  it,  1  was  seiicd  wtih  u  tapturc  so  sudden  tliat  it  almost  cjincdii>* 
beside  mj'scir.  and  of  itiis  I  could  not  doubl,  for  it  was  t«ry  nsljiahl*.  It 
was  the  tirsi  lime  thni  the  I.orf  had  done  me  this  favour.  I  hcani  ihcK 
words,  "  I  no  longer  wish  thee  to  converse  with  men  but  with  angciv' 

A  moment  accomplished  what  years  of  weary  eflbrt  hu 
been  powerless  to  efTen  1 


Rx  my  friendshiij,  nor  « 
feci  consolation,  or  spcciaf  love,  but  for  (hose  who,  I  know,  love  Cod  io* 
try  to  serve  him,  nor  has  it  been  in  my  power,  dot  docs  it  inaucr  to 


Never  more  [she  adds]  have  I  been  nble  to  fix 
cial  love,  bul  for  those  who. 


'  It  may  he  objected  thnt  1  have  not  UBScntd  any  dale  to  lh«e  cipcricnnt 
Tcrcn's.     Ai  ill  we  know  of  ihti  jjcriod  of  her  life  it  fr-im  hei  owo  Bui-i'iiogoflV 
(and  tlie  nivo  im  ilnlc   und   kcepo.  no  iequcnccl,  li  li  inip'Htitilc  to  do  w,  «<a 
approxinulcly,  villumt   •iiinini;  ai;niiii>i   iiuth   mid  cxictilude.      I  hive  thranfi 
preferred  lo  iim  \h\^  |nTi  or  (he  imralive  even  as  «he  did  (*nd  as  it  waialll 
impouiblF  foi  her  lo  do  othenrmc,  iicalini-  u  iihe  duet  of  inycholoeioal  n — 
uid  einoiioni),  nnd  leave  il  u  she  herieir  k-fi  it  in  the  "  vt^ue  ubccure,    lalbcf 
fix  definite  |icr<odl  dicUled  by  fancy.     The  chmnology  relaUnj  lo  ihii  epoch  odopH 
by  the  ehronicler  of  ihe  Order  and   liy  the  Inleiit  Spuiitb  editor  of  hei 
Lkfuente,  it  piiiely  hypoi helical. 
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relaiires  or  ftiends,  if  I  am  not  auured  of  this.     It  is  x  veiaisome 
io  me  U>  convene  with  any  one  udIcm  it  be  a  person  who  trenit  of 
Bjrer. 

The  Rubicon  has  been  crossed.      Henceforth  her  love  is 
Btred  on  God  alone.    The  first  step  in  sanctity  has  been 
il 

Such  h  the  first  of  that  scries  of  di\'ine  "  locutions  "  which 

ccforth  she  hears  directing  and  guiding  her  in  all  the  actions 

Lher  life.    She  describes  them  as  "  words  very  clearly  formed, 

ird  by  the  bodily  hcarin;;.  but  impressed  on  the  uiidcr- 

^Jfcg  much  more  clearly  than  If  they  were  so  heard. — and 

Jt^tc  of  all  resistance  it  is  impossible  to  f»il  to  understand 

She  is  careful  to  distingui^ih  between  the  illusory  voice, 

by  an  evil  spirit,  and  that  which  we  ourselves  forge ;  in 

latter  case  the  soul  becoming  both  agent  and  recipient — 

cing  to  itself  as  it  were.     Kxpcricnce  alone  can  distinguish 

twecn  the  twn.     The  words  fabricated  by  the  imagination  arc 

tinct  and  their  sound   is  muffled  ("cosa  sorda"),  entirely 

trfd  of  the  clearness  which  belongs  only  to  those  of  a 

natural  and  divine  origin.     The  operation  of  the  latter 

soul   is   instantaneous:    they   prepare,  redress,  soften, 

jht,  rejoice  and  soothe;  it  seems  as  if  her  dryness,  fear, 

I  restlessness  were  dissipated  by  an  invisible  hand.     In  this 

they  are   no   longer   mere  words,  but   operate  with   the 

Aenu'ality  of  action.     Between  them  and  the  illusions  of  the 

Dtgination  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between   hearing 

speaking.      In   the   latter  the   understanding   is   actively 

aged  arranging  what  it  b  going  to  say,  whilst  in  the  former 

is  inactive  and  absorbed  in   listening.     The  one  is  like  a 

^iuc  conversation  heard  in  sleep.     The  other  a  voice  so  clear 

it  is  "impossible  to  lose  a  syllable  it  utters,  and  it  comes 

I  times  when  the  understanding  and  soul  arc  so  restless  and 

"Iraught  that  il  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  succeed  in 

ting  a  single  good  idea." 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 

irisions  and  hear  locutions  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  for  in  such 

[jtatc  the  soul  is  so  totally  deprived  of  all  her  faculties  that 

:  can  neither  sec,  understand,  nor  hear.    In  di\Hne  locutions — 

if  ai  if  we  were  lisicning  to  lome  very  holy  or  learned  pcnon  of 

1  aathority,  whose  «ords  we  know  that  it  'a  itiipoisible  to  doubt ;  and 

I  tbi*  i»  t>ui  a  lame  comp-itiuin,  (or  Hinii'imiei  iIicm:  wor<l«  txiar  wiib 

mcb  nuteuy  that,  ct<!n  wiilioui  rctncnilwriiii;  who  it  Ifi  ilmi  spcalu, 

Itle  it  thry  are  uttcs  of  reproof :  if  of  love  they  irukc  a*  melt  away 

ud,  u  1  have  viid,  itieir  nature  h  such,  and  the  lcii|;ih  of  the 

I  mm  tuddealy  find  otusclve*  listcninii  to  »o  great,  that  it  is  imiKM- 
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nble  uiilcu  it  bad  taken  them  a  long  linic  for  the  memory  lo  hAvc  npt»- 
duced  Ihem,  or  for  the  undcnmndinK  m  have  nrmnKed  them,  and  it  »eem 
to  mc  that  we  c-in  in  no  wise  be  ignnTnni  that  w-e  oun«)ves  hare  out 
fftbficalcd  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  Teresa's  spiritual  ex- 
periences, or  even  to  indicate  more  than  summarily  the  pcnod 
when  those  events  took  place  of  which  wc  arc  now  about  to 
treat.  She  herself  conserves  little  or  no  chronoIoKicaJ  ortler 
in  her  /.iff,  and  often  interrupts  the  thread  of  her  narrative  10 
chronicle  cventN  which  either  preceded  or  were  subsequent  to 
the  one  ahc  actually  chronicles.  One  spiritual  phase  suggests 
another,  which  she  immediately  sets  down,  without  reference 
to  time  or  sequence.  Thus  often  her  very  spontaneity  and 
naturalne<^  form  a  stumbling-block  to  our  following  with 
clearness  the  analysis  of  her  spiritual  growth. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  after  I'adranos's  removal  froa 
Avila  she  was  again  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  same  sea  of 
mcntiil  perplexity  and  doubt  he  had  for  a  moment  toollMd 
and  l.iid  to  rest.  The  little  knot  of  friends, — we  can  ducon 
amongst  them  the  rigid  and  inexorable  Daxa,  and  the  gentkr* 
naturcd  and  vacillating  Salcedo, — looked  on  with  gravest  con- 
cern at  what  was  passing  within  the  wail.i  of  the  Lncarnacion. 
They  sat  in  junta  on  a  case  which  threatened  to  rival  thai  of 
Magdalen  dc  la  Cruz,  or  the  deluded  nun  of  Lisbon, 

It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  realise  tbe 
extreme  excitement  caused  by  Teresa's  visions;  the  kcenties* 
and  acrimony  with  which  they  were  dcbiitcd ;  the  bitterticfl 
and  animosity  of  the  criticism  they  aroused.  To  do  so  M 
must  plunge  ourselves  entirely  into  that  extraordinary  ccntuiy 
when  religion  governed  politics  and  tinctured  all  life,  wfan 
men  disputed  as  warmly  on  a  controversial  point  of  theologf 
as  they  do  nowadays  a  political  problem  involving  the  fate 
of  empires:  a  century  strange  and  weird,  indeed,  with  il* 
fervid  enthusiasm,  its  grim  but  sincere  idea  of  Life  and  Life'* 
duties.  In  court  and  camp,  in  peaceful  hamlets  far  from  tte 
world,  the  same  fierce  clinging  to  a  fierce  creed;  the  sant 
eagerness  of  belief,  the  same  longing,  the  same  craving,  the 
same  universal  sigh  for  the  Lethean  repose  of  tlie  cloister,  Al 
we  lift  the  curtain  which  hangs  over  mediaeval  Spain,  and  lixt 
a  life,  and  arc  moved  by  aspirations  and  struggling  throes  m 
remote  and  different  from  ours,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feci  an 
immense  respect^nay,  even  reverence — for  the  robust  virility, 
tile  clearly  defined  and  lofty  purpose,  which  stamps  every 
phase  of  the  national  existence  I  am  not  enamoured  of  the 
Inquisition;   1   consider  it  to  have  been  a  most  unmitigated 


but  neither  have  1  any  particular  affection  for  the 
that  btought  it  into  existence.  What  1  love  and 
ire  in  this  dead  generation  is  its  intense  realit>':  its 
ibwnce  of  all  sophistry  which,  when  a  soul  was  believed  to 
be  at  stake,  made  them  burn  the  body  gladly.  For  given 
the  one.  and  the  immense  ii^^ues  involved,  and  -sincerely  believ- 

ain  ihc  existence  of  both,  what  other  coutm;  eouki  an  honest 
'respecting,   intolerant    Spaniard   pursue?     His   fervour  of 
kfief  was  surely  not  a  crime  although  it  led  to  crime. 

The  memory  of  Charles  v.'s  great  deeds   is  eclipsed,  and 

JBtJy,  by  hit  retirement  to  the  Jcronimitc  monastery  which 

-^  momuttery  r>o  longer — glimmers  so  whitcly  amonRst  the 

chestnut    forests  on    the    mountain-side    above    the   Vera   of 

iRuencia.     Strangely  enough,   it    b    on   Yuste,  the   peaceful 

Ktrcat  where,  alternately  swearing   at    the   friars  (A/  dt  putas 

Wmtjex)  whose  false   notes  jarred   on   his   accurate  ear  and 

iWOthiog  bis  soul   with    masses    and    penance,   he   spent  the 

lldoiing  days  of  bis  life,  that  he  has  left  hli  personality  most 

lUeliUy  stamped,  and  tin^^cd  it  with  all  the  vague  charm  of 

I  Rsuce.     Nor   was   his    an    isolated   case — if  so   noteworthy 

ttlDattract  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 

Great  ladies  in  their  vast  palaces  lived  as  far  as  possible 
Ibe  life  of  nuns.  The  Princess  of  Brazil,  who  acted  as  Regent 
((  Spain  during  Philip's  absence  in  Flanders,  gave  audience 
<oitfed  from  head  to  foot  with  a  black  veil,  which  she  never 
nfted,  unless  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  ambassador  who 
■uhed  to  look  on  her  wan  ami  pallid  face.  When  she  stole 
•  brief  rest  from  the  cares  of  government,  it  was  to  spend  it 
bpenancc  amongst  the  nuns  of  the  Convent  of  Abroja,  Don 
J«ia  of  Austria,  the  curled  darling  of  royalty,  at  one  time  of 
lifc  nourished  the  intention  of  burying  it  in  the  cloister, 
was  a  time  too  for  fear  and  disquiet.  Men's  minds 
perturbed,  n\\A  the  religious  world  shaken  to  its  centre, 
spread  of  heresy  in  Gennany.  Imposture  is  the 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  all  such  seasons  of  maital 
moral  effervescence.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Spain 
with  impostors.  Imposture  ate  deep  into  the  heart  of 
ty  formed  of  elements  and  individuals  as  heterogeneous 
*ni  picture»|uc  as  their  clothes,  habits,  and  rags.  Disabled 
w  dbbanded  soldiers  roaming  about  the  country,  generally 
npiid;  thieves,  card  -  shaq)ers,  light  women,  jxior  and 
MCCMitous  cadets  of  noble  lainilics.  uelcuining  any  shift  to 
fncurc  a  living :  needy  adventurers  returned  out  at  elbows 
KMB  across  Ibe  Spani.^i  main;  priests  and  friars — such  are 
characteristic  types    that    elbow    each    other  acrxxss  the 
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shiftin):;  kaleidoscope,  and  arc  crystallised  to  all  time  it 
Guzman  de  Alfarache,  El  gt-an  Tacaflo,  the  Novelas  Ejemfkrt 
of  Cervantes. 

SiDtill  wonder,  then,  against  such  a  background,  dad 
enough,  but  crossed  with  rare  gleams  of  light  and  beaut] 
that  in  her  native  tnwn  extreme  importuncc  .should  attadit 
the  Carmelite  nun  who,  if  she  had  become  an  object  of  sui 
picion,  was  also  one  of  observation. 

That  mysticism  was  but  as  yet  a  rare  plant  on  Spami 
soil  may  be  seen  as  much  by  the  suspicious  attitude  of  Dat 
and  Salccdo,  and  the  little  knot  of  spiritual  people  who  cot 
stituted  themselves  into  a  sort  of  commission  on  Teresa,  asb 
the  immense  sensation  excited  by  the  few  sporadic  cases  f 
it  which  had  so  lately  found  their  condemnation  at  the  band 
of  the  Inquisition. 

Spain  still  rang  with  the  imprisonment  of  Magdalen  d 
la  Cru7,  a  nun  of  the  Order  of  Clarissas,  in  the  InciuiiitiQ 
dungeons  of  Cordoba.  Before  the  discovery  of  her  impostutt 
she  had  lived  thirty-eight  years  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  an 
was  thrice  elected  abbess  of  her  convent.  The  InquisiUf 
General  of  Spain  tr.ivellcd  purposely  from  Seville  to  sec  he 
and  commend  himself  to  her  prayers.  The  Mmprcss  »hi 
her  her  portrait,  and  besought  her  to  bless  the  swadd^n 
clothes  of  the  infant  prince  (the  unfortunate  Don  Carld^ 
Slie  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Francis  I.  and  the  sackQ 
Rome.  Like  the  nun  of  Lisbon,  who  imposed  ujwn  onei 
venerable  for  his  learning  and  the  sanctity  of  hLs  life  asFl^ 
Luis  Ac  Granada,  tht-  ornament  and  glory  of  hLs  Order  tut 
his  country,  she  feigned  wounds  on  her  hands  and  feet,  AH 
yet  her  aberrations  were  in  no  whit  different  from  those  0 
Teresa,  and  like  her,  at  the  mandate  of  her  confessors,  i 
wrote  her  life  and  a  relation  of  the  spiritual  mercies  she  h» 
received. 

From  the  long  list  of  absurdities  and  tissues  of  ties,  focM 
by  enmity  (and  how  dangerous  convent  intrigues  are,  and  t 
what  consequences  they  can  lead,  we  know  from  Teresa's  <M 
experience),  or  wrung  from  terrified  nuns  under  threats  < 
torture  and  the  awe-inspiring  machinery  of  the  Jnquisitioi 
it  would  be  a  bootless  task  to  endeavour  to  disentangle  nff 
how  far  she  really  carried  her  impostures.  The  Inquistlic 
was  comparatively  lenient:  in  con.sidcration  of  her  old  H 
and  infirmities  she  was  allowed  to  make  a  public  abjuratic 
— a  rope  of  esparto  round  her  neck,  and  a  lighted  taper 
hcT  hand.  She  was  then  condemned  to  perpetual  seclusi( 
in  a  convent  of  her  Order,  where  she  was  to  be  the  last  of  tl 
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munity  in  choir,  chapter,  and  refectory.    She  was  deprived 
the  Eucharist  for  three  years,  unless  in  danger  of  death, 
':,  except  with  her  superiors  and  confessors,  was  bound  to 
tual  silence. 

impostures  of  the  Prioress  of  Lisbon  were  more 
grant.  She  painted  her  hands  and  feet  with  red  ochre  to 
iilate  wounds.  She  at  least  was  so  huiniiiatcd  that  she 
ante  to  be  in  very  truth  a  saint " ;  and  wc  arc  jjlad  to  learn, 
ended  her  life  happily." 
The  sharp  line  which  separated  such  illusory  manifesta- 
IS  from  the  Lutheran  heresy  had  not  as  yet  been  clearly 
t&ned  by  the  Spaniidi  Inquisition.  A  wholesome  terror 
listed  in  the  minds  of  all  men  of  any  doctrine  which  seemed 
n^ai^lcd  or  suspicious.  His  .sanctity  did  not  preserve 
evcnerable  Juan  dc  Avila,  the  eloquent  apostle  of  Andalucia 
id  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  priesthood  of  his  day, "  whose 
ords  were  like  fiery,  arrows  shot  from  the  heart."  from  a  few 
lys'  imprisonment  in  S€;villc  on  suspicion  of  preaching  the 
nrines  of  Illuminism.  His  great  disciple  Kray  Luis  de 
Ptnada  did  not  escape  from  having  his  bouks  placed  on  the 
diee*  of  the  Inqutsilion  (one  of  them  the  famous  Guia  <ie 
leodorts,  Charles  v.'s  favourite  companion  in  his  retre^it  at 
BBe),  so  dangerous  was  the  tendency  to  mysticism  con- 
kied;  so  dangerous  for  the  use  of  the  generality,  books 
Titleo  in  the  vulgar  tongue  which  touched  some  of  the  more 
ijnic  points  of  theology.  In  1526  inquiry  was  instituted 
!o  ihc  doctrines  of  one  Ignatius  de  Loyola  on  account  of 
Ktr  ituspicious  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Alumbrados. 
igh  at  the  lime  the  persecution  went  no  further,  he  was 
^3,  fur  the  same  cause,  laden  with  chains  and  fetters 
rown  into  prison  in  S;damanca. 
If,  bearing  these  facts  in  view,  we  transjiort  ourselves  to  this 
old  walled  town  of  Avita,  we  sh:ill  catch  some  of  their  echo 
the  persecution  which  greeted  Teresa's  visions,  and  of  the 
she  herself  entertained  of  them.  Had  not  Magdalen  de 
with  a  rope  round  her  neck  and  a  taper  in  her  hand, 
blic  penance  for  delusions  or  impostures — many  of  which 
l  one  whit  less  likely  or  more  absurd  than  those  of 
■ea  herself?  Had  not  the  Prioress  of  Lisbon  deceived  one 
bmnus  for  hi»  sanctity  and  religion  as  Fray  Luis  lie  Granada  7 
and  Salcetln  iverv  both  good  men.  Who  shall  blame  them 
Ibey  fthnink  back  in  horrxir  from  the  Mrange  history  placed 
them  by  the  nun  of  the  Encarnacion —daily  growing 
nger  anti  more  suspicious ;  and  if  at  last,  smelling  in  them 
burning  laggots  of  the   Inquisition,  they   arrivnl   at   the 
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verdict  that  it  was  the  devil  himself?  Who  shall  blame  thein 
if  they  quoted  triumphantly  the  irrefragable  example  of  tbe 
"  poor  evangelical,"  Man  Diaz,'  the  hermit  of  San  Millan,  vrbom 
tJaKa.  at  least,  may  have  regarded  with  the  more  panialityinu- 
much  as  he  numbered  her  amongst  his  jienitents.  whose  life, 
mtire  perfect  than  Teresa's,  presented  none  of  the  marvclloo) 
manifestations  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  her  as  yet  compan- 
lively  small  progress  in  the  purgative  virtues  ?  Above  the  note 
clatter  of  tongues  and  the  laughter  of  the  profane  (for  I  trait 
that  there  were  profane  and  that  they  did  laugh  even  in  lh(W 
days),  rose  a  sinister  rumour — sinister,  indeed,  when  the  Inquiii- 
tion  unfolded  its  tentacles  over  everj*  man's  hearth,  silentijr 
sucking  in  its  victims!  The  words  " exorcism,"  "  possessed ly 
the  devil,"  sounded  ominously  on  the  ear.  The  pious  knot  of 
friends  were  seriously  alarmed.  Good  Francisco  de  Salcedo  wU 
kept  running — nay  he  did  not  run,  but  walked  gravely  like  Ibe 
pious  Castilian  gentleman  he  was — between  the  convent  and  ih 
town,  conveying  decisions  on  the  one  side  and  explanations  o« 
the  other,  which  left  the  solution  further  off  than  ever,  and  boU 
sides  more  firmly  rooted  in  their  opinions  than  before. 

During  the  next  four  years  of  her  life,  Teresa  already  stliiA 
out  against  the  obscure  background  of  the  Encarnacion— • 
distinct  personality.  The  observation  of  the  city  was  centit^ 
round  the  nun  whose  extraordinary  visions  and  revelations  could 
no  longer  be  concealed  nnr  confined  to  a  few  chosen  pcnoiH 
sworn  to  secrecy.     Through  the  folly  or  carelessness  of  tlxM 

'  Bom  in  Ihr  ycot  149$  in  the  IikIv  tuwn  nf  Ilitu,  ntm  Vita,  Mnn 
duu^htct  of  well-to-do  lalii>uicii,  (itim  liei  csulicil  jt-iii  uTcmicd  lict  n 
piiienct  tiy  hci  fiequcni  »nd  fciviil  nlii-ndnnce  nt  church.     "  A«ilic,  l>tiii\x-  ;■■■ " 
cliufch,"  cuoluliiicd  Uie  inMhrr,  iine  ihiy,  iintoiwcioiisly  pfophtMying  hn  imttffm* 
fuliiic  !  "  iiiil  ilijp  there  nil  (Iny,  (or  it  will  pcoviilc  tor  yuu.       KniolJtcd  at  UhM* 
m  *■  youth  o(  her  own  sUtiun  in  liri;,  she  wu  laTeil  to  niourii  his  clernol  ataenMi*' 
he  Aeil  frotn  the  town  before  the  mArringe,  and  never  showed  hit  Incc  there  0^ 
When  on  the  denlhof  her  fnther  and  mother  xhe  found  herult  alone  in  the  wothf  I'M 
wild  (he  litUe  thai  belonged  to  her,  and  ticloolc  hcrvlf  to  Avila,  thnt  bciDC  ihi  ^Iff 
wheie  ihc  could  best  accuniplith  lict  dmic  of  CDiisectsliii^  hentif  to  God.     KtR,  <( 
the  re^ommcndiilioii  of  Sun  I'edrn  of  Alcintam,  tfie  wm  tMel»«d  !nio  the  tamil)^ 
I)*.  Guloniar  de  Ullo« ;  but,  snxioii*  to  adopt  ■  tiricler  life,  >be  obCiii»r4  ihc  l>i>b<f* 
prrmitaion  lo  l>k«  poswanotk  of  ■  nnnnw  cell  ot  hennitnce  close  lo  the  pulpil  ilw 
church  of  Snn  Milbin,  wbete  ihc  IiTcd  a  lile  of  tucli  iwnitencc  oi  to  merit  ib<  'ppdip 
(ion  of  the  poor  emngcllcal.     Alms  fl'iwcd  in  In  1,11111  abmidiuicc  ihftt  i*ie  wni  af  It  U» 
nicoui  t-tnHili  of  pnoi  |ir<>|>lr  who  l1ocke<l  l<t  her  bi'iin!lii|^  bi  linsL     llci  ort 
waiitt  may  Ir  iDm»ire4  by  her  wordti  "  Ealingrimkciiii  ill;  ii  i»  neceimtj' *o  W. 
She  WAi  niiw  lixly,  anil  iiiiiled  ti,  Teresi  by  n  lender  IricntlJiipL      li   '■>  Kud  tlul* 
the  ^•ccuiun  •.►f  one  of  her  nKJoni  lo  the  KncarnAicion-  TerMB.  forgetful  (*f  ttie  ettibW* 
of  her  life,  Anlfiiiii,atitmi>ri.  becEiil  her  ir.  piiy  K','n\  !■!  rnil  un  end  10  the  itcoMa 
whicli oAlicled  Iter  by  dealli.     "I  will  tndeeil  il'i  )■^"  ri-|ilied  llie  licrinli,  "bill  ua 
oac  coiidillon  :  ilwi  you  ahall  in  vuur  luni  ask  bim  lu  tend  tne  nuny  iiul^anl* 
lotiD  tifi:  In  which  to  tufin  them."     Before  this  noble  reproof  Temn  lowered  td 
head.  conpnlUBdiog  ibe  Enuideui  of  Die  rebuke  k>  cenily  admiaitleTCd. 
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:  advice  she  had  sought  in  her  extreme  perplexity  (inference 

Its  to  Daza  and  Salcedo  as  the  culprits),  her  confidences 

;  clivul(*cd  and  became  the  common  talk  of  Avila  ;  "  for  they 

not  meant  few  cvciy  one,  and  it  seemed  that  I  myself  had 

lishcd  them." 

Let  her  townsmen  receive  the  name  of  the  visionary  nun 

i  jeers  and  derision,  as  many  of  them  did,  or  murmur  with 

bf«alh    the    dreaded   words   "  Inquisition,"   "  Delusion," 

of  the  devil "  ;  neverthelesx  it  was  to  her  virions  that 

:owcd  that  prominence  without  which  she  might  have  lived 

Idied  an  obscure  nun  in  an  obscure  Castilian  convent.     It 

I  her  visions  and  revelations  which  first  gained  for  her  that 

for  sanctity  without  which  it  would   have  been  im- 

iWe  for  her  even  to  dream  of  undertaVinR  the  work  which 

to  be  tbc  idea  and  dominating  reason  of  her  life.    She 

have  practised  for  ever,  swallowed  up  in  the  shadow  of 

lEncamacion,  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  Christian,  and  no 

:aKhit  the  wiser  that  a  rare  flower  had  blossomed  in  and 

td    its   fmgrance  through   those    sunlit    cloisters.       1    can 

ne  her  smiling  in  after  years,  as  only  the  great  can  smile, 

I  a  touch  of  derision  and  sadness,  on  the  enthusiastic  multi- 

'  which  thronged  to  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  whereon  their 

gination  had  placed  her,  not  for  that  which  constituted  her 

able  grandeur — alas!  it  would  have  left  them  cold  and 

>nsive  enough, — but  for  what  she  herself  accounted  least, 

,  it  may  be,  would  fain  have  blotted  out. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  Teresa's  motive  at  this  period, 

[tluoaghout  her  entire  life,  for  thus  laying  her  conscience 

the  most  learned  men  and  competent  directors  of  her 

rt    Was  it  that  she  sought  to  find  in  their  opinion  the  con- 

■don  of  what  she  desired,  yet  doubted  to  be  true?    Or 

jbe  so  forced  hertelf  to  twiicvc  in  those  states  of  peculiar 

aitivcneas  in  which  the  mind  becomes  at  the  same  time  both 

and  object,  that  in  sheer  terror  lest  the  suavity  and 

ght  she  experienced  might  conceal  the  cloven  hoof  of  Satan, 

( Scd  for  protection  to  the  very  persons  most  likely  to  di\'ulge 

I  oommuntcations  she  made  to  them  ?     1 1  must  be  remembered 

;  abe  wrote  her  autobiography  when  she  had  already  ovcr- 

tbe  thnrshold  which  lay  between  her  career  ns  a  con- 

ptali^'c  and  that  of  a  reformer.     She  was  alreiidy  in  the 

:  of  her  first  foundation  at  .Avila.     Is  it  not  natural  that  in 

I  a  document  she  should  indirectly,  perhaps  unconsctousJy, 

the  objections  which  had  been  levelled,  and  were  still 

jlJed,  against  her  sincerity  of  purpose  and  frankness?     She 

[oat  write  in  all  the  agonies  of  doubt  and  hesitation  that 
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must  have  made  her  earlier  relations  so  strangely  intercitiDg. 
She  now  wrote  from  a  diflercnt  standpoint — that  of  the  crilic 
and  apologist  Had  that  unconsdous  hypocrisy  which  distort! 
the  mind.'t  of  the  most  single-hearted  people  when  entirely  unda 
the  inHuence  of  religion — people  of  whose  honesty  it  is  humanlf 
impoitsible  to  doubt — something  to  do  with  the  requcil  iHt 
addressed  to  Ibaflex — at  whose  instigation  she  wrote  her  L^fr— 
that  he  would  publish  her  life  and  sins,  so  that  the  world  might 
be  undeceived  in  the  false  estimate  it  had  formed  of  ha 
character,  but  keep  silence  on  all  that  concerned  her  revelationi 
and  supernatural  dealings  with  the  Almight>'?  Or  was  it  facr 
own  good  sense,  still  struggling  for  the  mastery,  which  wotitd 
willingly  have  thrown  off  what  she  perhaps  felt  was  fictiliout 
and  unreal,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  time  had  not  compelled  her 
to  go  forward  in  the  path  once  taken  ?  These  inquiries  are  ml 
without  interest.  Of  one  thing  1  am  certain :  she  was  of  hersdT 
most  true  and  loyal. 

Her  director  at  the  time  when  all  this  was  going  on  in  Avib; 
was  one  Master  lialtasar  Alvarez,  a  young  man  but  Ut^ 
ordained,  second  in  command  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  San  GL 
"  1  ic  was  welt  versed  in  spiritual  things,"  so  runs  the  brief  culogjf 
Ribcra  dedicates  to  the  memory  of  a  brother  religious  of  his  own 
order — "  a  man  of  great  prayer  and  penance ;  his  words  vtn 
powerful  in  entering  heart.s,  and  he  was  very  skilful  in  dircctiilf 
souls  to  God.  He  died  holily,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  collegett' 
Belmonte,  being  provincial  of  his  order."  Wavering  hinudf' 
between  incredulity  and  belief,  kept  in  a  perpetual  fever  ti 
apprehension  by  the  doubts  and  scruples  of  the  pious  friends  M 
the  one  hand,  and  Teresa's  own  doubts  and  scruples  on  Ae 
otlicr,  if  Alvarez  quailed  before  the  warning,  with  all  iB 
tremendous  consequences,  that  he  should  beware  of  tin 
dangerous  nun,  who  was  leading  him  straight  into  the  mesbes 
of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  nevertheless  honest  and  loyal.  In  «|)(te 
of  hLs  slender  symp-tthy  with  her  strange  spiritual  hislwy, 
however  much  he  distrusted  and  dislikcti  it,  so  convinced  wal 
be  of  her  inherent  truth  and  honesty,  that  for  three  j'can  iK 
stood  bravely  in  the  breach  between  her  and  her  tormenlod 
If  his  nervous  tremors  imparted  to  bis  direction  that  harshnd 
and  asperity  which  so  often  tempted  his  great  penitent  to  lea« 
him,  he  consistently  soothed  and  banished  her  scruples.  Anl 
if,  as  she  adds  drily,  he  shielded  her  from  her  own  doubts  )lf 
"making  them  greater":  telling  her — cold  comfort  enough- 
thai  the  de^'il  could  do  her  no  harm  so  long  as  she  did  not 
offend  God,  to  whom  he  bid  her  pray  to  rid  her  of  his  company 
it  but  increases  our  respect  for  the  conscientious  Jesuit,  wlw 
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after  in  Salamanca,  told  Ribera,  as  they  were  discussing 
merits  of  different  books,  that  he  had  read  them  all  to 
trstand  Teresn  de  Jesus.  Nor  did  Teresa  like  him  less  for 
"Well  do  I  love  my  father,"  she  exclaimed  laughingly  in 
turn  to  the  same  confidant, "  although  he  is  so  ill-tempered." 
But  there  came  a  moment  when  Alvarez  also  seemed  to 
re  deserted  her,  "allhouRh,"  she  carefully  notes,  "according 
what  I  afterwards  knew,  it  was  only  to  prove  me." 
It  was  after  an  interview  with  him  which  had  deepened  her 
pair  that  she  heard  the  second  of  what  it  is  customary  to 

for  want  of  a  better  expresMion,  her  divine  "  locutions." 
She  had  been  to  confession  in  the  Church  of  San  Gil.  It 
be  remembered  thiit  the  nuns  of  the  Encarnacion  enjoyed 
amount  of  freedom  strangely  at  variance  with  modern  am- 
tions  of  the  strictness  of  monastic  life,  and  that  she  wait 
iag  a  visit  to  that  friend,  Da.  Guiomar  dc  UHoa,  who  lived 
San  Gil. 

B  till*  affliction  I  went  from  the  chucch  and  entered  an  oratory.  1  bad 
(urbKldcn  en  coniinunicjic  for  .1  lon^'  time,  .-uid  deprived  of  the  solitude 
ktrta  my  only  consot.-iiion.  I  h.id  no  one  with  whom  I  cauld  converse, 
"tty  one  was  at.'^tMi  roc ;  some  aeumed  to  ine  lo  jeer  .it  mc  when  I 
il :  other*  w.inicd  the  coiifeiiior  to  bcwacc  of  mi^ ;  otlien  snid  ibnt 
ly  the  deiU,  .  .  .  Well,  being  aionc  wiihooi  any  one  1  could 
.  umbl«  to  pray  or  to  read,  1  was  like  one  aniaied  with  w  much 
in  and  fear  nhcther  rhc  devil  hnd  dcrcivod  me,  troubled,  wom  out 
weanDns,  wiihout  knowing  where  to  turn.  ...  I  remnined  thus  four 
hours,  for  there  was  no  consol.icion  for  me.  either  in  h«t<cn  or  earth, 
ibc  Lord  let  mc  luffcr,  fe4niii;  a  thuuBdnd  djnt;ers.  .  .  .  Well,  bcin^  in 
Mimical  trouble  (as  yet  I  had  not  buguu  to  have  visions),  these  words 
sufficed  10  baniib  it,  and  10  iranquiltisc  me  quite :  "  Haic  no  fear, 
ler,  for  it  i^  I,  and  1  vnll  not  desert  tbce  :  fear  not.' 

•  Tbere  is  a  retraspcctivc  ring  of  triumph  in  the  words — 

all  the  learned  men  rise  up  against  mc,  let  all  created  ifaings 
Ue  inc,  let  dertU  tormcni  me,  but  do  thou  not  fail  me,  Lord,  for  I 
the  t;aia  wiih  whkh  ihmi  dcliveicst  him  who  alone  confides  in 

me  «rilh  these  words  alone,  quietened  with  strrn^h,  courai^c, 
Ltntnq^uilliiy,  and  lit;hi :  for  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  my  soul  va> 
t,  and  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  mainuun  iliai  it  u'as  Cod  a^ainu 
H'oild.  ...  I  often  remembered  how  the  Lord  bade  the  winds  to 
t  •Iicn  the  tempcii  rose  at  sea,  .ind  so  1  said  ;  Who  is  this  whom  the 
llbes  of  my  soul  ("|>oicr)GUs')  obey  thus  ;  that  hghts  up  in  an  instant 
rumy  md  great,  softens  a  heart  thai  seemed  hkc  stone,  and  ienda  the 
iof  soMAinK  IciTK  on  ihc  spot  which  seemed  destined  to  alon^  druuKht? 
iaspim  ibcM  desires?  Who  ^'ivcs  this  courage?  Whai  do  I  (ear? 
it  this?  I  desire  to  serve  this  Lonl,  1  only  long  to  please  him  :  I 
;  aoi  coeient  nor  ease,  or  any  other  ^oad  thing,  hut  lu  fulfil  his  will, . .  , 
.  Lord  t*  powerful  (as  I  »ec  and  know  he  is),  and  the  devils  arc 
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his  slaves  (and  this  c&nnot  be  doubted,  since  it  is  an  anide  of  UthX 
bdng  a  scivitnl  of  lliis  Lord  and  Kini;,  whNi  harm  am  tbcy  do  lo  mi 
Why  shntlld  I  nol  have  resolution  lo  R^hl  .-i;^.ii(tit  .ill  hclf?  [  lixA 
crucifix  in  my  band,  nnd  it  inily  leemcil  to  m<!  tliiit  (jod  b.id  ^i«s  H 
ooumRc  to  H-rciile  bodily  witb  llieni.  for  il  seemed  to  tnc  thai  wiih  the  Cni 
I  could  easily  vanquish  them  lUI ;  and  io  1  said  -,  Now  come  on,  all  I 
yoti,  for  tjciny  ii  servant  of  ilie  Lord  I  w:ini  lo  sec  wliai  yim  cjta  do  loac 

These  eloquent  words,  palpitating  with  devotion  and  abn 
gation,  the  outpourings  of  her  great  and  valiant  he»rl,  wfcut 
flowed  irresistibly  from  her  pen  as  she  dwelt,  years  after,  0 
favours  she  firmly  believed  she  had  received,  are  not  thosei 
a  weak  and  h>'Stcrical  nature,  or  of  a  dcludcr  who  seeks  ( 
build  up  a  fame  for  sanctity  on  pretended  revelations  an 
visions,  but  those  of  the  enthusiast  and  visionary,  whooi  it 
impossible  to  judge  by  the  povcrty<stricken  standard  of  ordiim 
criticism.  If  at  times  lier  shrewd  good  sense  got  the  upp 
hand  and  she  questioned  the  origin  and  reality  of  the  visjon 
she  saw  and  the  voices  she  heard  vibrating  through  her  coa 
science,  she  believed  as  honestly  at  others  that  she  actn] 
communicated  with  the  world  in  which  her  thoughts  habitual 
dwelt— ihc  first  condition,  perhaps,  of  all  the  great  moveaien 
the  world  has  ever  seen — the  first  condition,  perhaps,  ofi 
great  men.  If  Columbus  discovered  America,  it  was  that  b 
had  shadowed  forth  the  mysterious  continent  in  his  drcsD 
long  before  he  saw  it.  If  men  live  and  die  for  an  Idea,  it  i 
because  they  foresee  its  embodiment  as  radiantly  clear  as  if 
actually  existed  in  the  flesh. 

We  must  remember  that  Teresa  heard  these  words  wiiid 
pierced  the  darkness  of  her  heart  with  the  startling  vividnd 
of  a  ray  of  light,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  when  she  hear 
them,  at  a  moment  of  great  mental  excitement.  She  was  mat 
out  and  exhausted  by  a  lont;  period  of  opposition  and  pcnM 
tion,  which  had  lasted  for  two  years,  and  which  now  seeoieill 
her  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point.  The  petty  animOll 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected  by  the  members  of  her  n 
community — its  self-love  wounded  by  what  it  looked  upon  l 
unjustifiable  pretensions — added  to  her  suspense  and  pcrtinb 
tion.  Her  feeble  frame  was  weakened  by  prolonged  and  ten 
fasting,  by  long  and  cruet  vigils,  which,  added  to  her  frtrfJuB 
illnesses,  were  of  themselves  capable  of  predisposing  haUudB 
lions.  Moreover,  she  had  come  straight  from  tlic  confesdos 
where  it  seemed  that  her  last  support  had  deserted  her,  a 
that  every  one  had  abandoned  her,  and  had  been  on  her  kn* 
for  more  than  five  or  six  hours  without  moving,  "almost  besi 
herself  witli  grief  and  terror."     But  are  we  to  leave  cntin 
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f  Kcount  the  nobleness  of  nature,  whose  exquUite  purity  and 

Disilivcness  of  fibre  not  only  made  such  illusions  pai-iible.  but 

npressod  on  them  such  vivid  reality  and  sublimity  that  we  feel 

t  times  that  we  arc  Ibtcnlng  to  a  person  who  addresses  us 

tna  some  higher  level  than  our  own  ?  arc  we  to  leave  entirely 

R  of  account   the  conditions  which  governed  and  moulded 

cr  life  and  intellectual  development  from  childhood? — that 

tange  mixture  of  fiction  and  superstition,  gross  and  material, 

ttaoioendental  and  dreamy  at  the  same  time,  on  which  she  was 

tsarished?     Any  absolute  judgment  would  be  altogether  at 

It  in  treating  of  one  whose  mind  was  often  so  complex  and 

itradictory.     Belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  thing  is  the  first 

to  make  it  possible.     Compared  with  the  puerile  table- 

ling  and   the   childish    faith   in  spirit-rapping  which   even 

ly  seems  to  find  believers,  Teresa's  mysticism  ia  pure  and 

All  who  will  can  have  visions — any  hysterical  girl  or 

Rrat^ht  woman :  the  imitators  of  Teresa  number  thousands ; 

t  how  many  have  described  them  with  the  pen  of  a  genius, 

id)  invests  all  it  touches  with  interest?     And  how  many  at 

e  ^c  of  sixty,  without   money  and  without   friends,  have 

IScd  forth  to  reform  a  great  Order  and  to  found  convents, 

id  accomplished  what  they  set  themselves  to  do,  in  response 

tlic  real  social  needs  of  a  period  ?     Moreover,  her  mysticism 

robust  and  healthy  when  compared  with  the  unhealthy  and 

Hf  sentimentality  which  seems  invariably  to  form  the  domi* 

ml  note  in  the  religious  literature  of  to-day. 

U  it  strange,  in  an  age  when  man  was  supposed  to  be  con* 

atly  in  communication  with  the  supernatural,  that,  thirsting 

:h  Divine  Love,  she  thought  she  had  cleared  the  mysterious 

yts  which    separates   humanity   from    the    shadow   of    the 

vioity?     And  if  it  was  but  a  false  and  fallacious  dream,  like 

>  nany  others  that  have  consoled  and  strengthened  gcnera- 

m  of  the  living — a  dream  as  unreal  as  Christiiinity  itself — 

at  of  that,  if  thence  she  brought  that  strange  radiance  which 

ing  to  her  in  life,  and  in  death  refused  to  leave  her — that  rare 

ton  and  purity  and  humility  of  life,  on  which  the  most 

ical  have  never  dared  to  cast  a  doubt?  who  would  wish 

dream  undreamed,  who  would  wish  the  illusion  dissipated  ? 

To  judge  aright  of  the  century  which  produced  Teresa,  we 

constantly  shifl  our  standard  of  criticism.     An  abyss  rolls 

n   our   thought   and   that  which    produced   the  strange 

ocalyptic  ligures  of  apo-stlei,  prophets,  angels,  which,  wrapped 

the  rigid  folds  of  their  stone  draperies,  keep  watch  over  the 

on  of  San  Vicente,  or  gleam  from  painted  Gothic  windows 

to  oithedral  Hoots.     To  us  they  arc  but  the  faded  symbols 

lo 
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of  a  faith,  and  leave  us  supremely  indifferent — an  indifTcrcnoe 
perhaps  most  pronounced  amongst  the  religious  people  of  Ifr 
day,  to  whom  even  their  artistic  beauty  and  picturcsqiKiwo 
has  ceased  to  appeal.  To  Teresa  they  were  beings  frat^ 
with  all  the  terrors  or  all  the  benignity  of  life.  The  I^CM. 
poetry,  history  of  the  day  relate  with  all  good  faith  instanos 
in  which  thcj-  descended  from  their  niches  to  intervene  in  the 
aflfairs  of  men,  to  chastise  injustice  and  oppression,  to  shield  tbc 
humble  and  the  meek.  What  is  legend  now  was  then  a  populs 
and  deeply-rooted  belief-— a  belief  that  could  remove  moumaiit 
— even  those  insuperable  ones  of  common  sense. 

Thus  to  the  nebulous  and  shadowy  creations  whidi 
fancied  she  saw  flitling  before  her  mental  vision,  following 
tendency  which  led  her  to  give  a  coticrele  form  to  pale 
impalpable  Abstractions,  she  unconsciously  gave  the  sha^ 
those  majestic  productions  of  medin:val  art  with  which  she 
most  familiar,  and  around  which  floats  an  atmosphere  of 
unmoved  serenity  and  celestial  repose. 

It  is  into  this  mysterious  region  of  her  mind,  peopled 
the  phantoms  and  si}ectres  which  she  herself  placed  th 
some   strange  psychological    process,  which   must  ever 
unexplained  and  unexplainable — her  own  creations  which 
posed  iheinselves  upon  her  as   tangible  rejilities — that  w 
now  about  to  enter.     Let  Teresa  speak,  and  let  us  follovr 
to  the  border  of  that  strange  world  which  the  old  mystics 
each  one  may  lind  in  his  own  bosom.     She  is  still  floatii 
agony,  at   one   moment   tormented  with   the  dread   that 
visions  are  of  the  devil,  at  another  full  of  radiant  con 
that  their  origin  is  divine. 

[  put  myself  In  the  hanijs  of  God  ...  in  order  that  he  miKhl  ful 
will  in  me  in  evcryihing.  ...  I  sought  the  iniercesiion  of  devoul  tfi 
<leli\-«r  me  from  die  devil.     I  offered  up  "  noienas  "  {nttiiMtifua).    1 1 
mended  myself  to  Si.  Hilarion  and  Si.  Michael  the  angcit  fof  "bon 
accouiK  of  this,  I  fell  n  frrsh  ticvolion,  boidci,  mnny  Olhei  KAinls  iih 
importuned  to  intercede  for  me  that  (!od  would  m.ike  manifest  die  ' 
At  last,  aficr  spending  two  yean  in  which  this  was  my  constant  prnv 
well  as  that  of  others  to  the  same  end,  namely,  either  that  God  miuft  . 
me  by  »me  other  way  or  declare  ibe  truth  (for  tbc  locutions  nhich.1 
have  said,  the  Lord  made  lo  nic  were  very  consiani]!,  this  happened, 
in  prayer  on  die  Festival  of  the  ^loiiouK  St.  Peter,  I  saw  close  to  : 
ralrier  fell^for  I  g.iw  nothinK  cither  with  the  eyes  of  the  Ijody  or  the  SJ 
but  il  teemed  to  me  ihni  Christ  was  close  bi^ide  me,  and  I  tftw  that  i' 
he  himself  who  was  upcakins  to  me.  at  least  so  it  appeared  to  rar. 
was  entirely  i|[nonuit  that  it  was  possible  to  have  such  a  vision,  it  AIlc 
at  first  with  tjreal  itnt,  and  I  could  do  nutliin^  but  weep,  although  be  \ 
only  to  speak  a  sin^-lc  word  of  encouragement  Tor  me  to  reni^ua  as  i 
toouied,  refreshed,  iuid  fc.iriess. 

Then,  greatly  troubled.  I  u-ent  lo  relate  it  to  my  confessor.    He 
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I  what  fonn  I  saw  him.     1  MJd  I  did  noi  sec  him.     He  asked  me  how 

,  dtd  I  know  it  was  Christ?    I  «iid  thai  hnw  I  knew  not.  but  (hat  I 

I  not  heJp  but  undcriund  th.it  he  wa.i  cIom:  beside  me,  anil  that  I  saw 

|fclt   him  c\ttu\y.  ...  I  did  no(hin}{  but  »eck  tomp-'i nitons  tu  make 

•i(  umlerMood  ...  for  as  it  is  one  of  the  must  sublmie  (of  vi>iunii], 

til  one  with  which  the  dcvii  can  meddle  leant  uf  all. 

For  if  Uhe  .ir){ue!ij  1  uy  ihat  I  se^  it  neither  with  the  eyes  of  the  body 

be  MKil,  lince  it  is  not  .in  imnKinary  virion, — how  do  1  understand  and 

I  with  moil  clMm«M  th.it  he  is  as  close  to  mc  M  if  I  saw  him  .*    For 

II  I  am  like  a  person  who  is  blind  or  in  the  dark,  who  docs  not  see 

»e  be:iide  him,  iloes  not  express  it.    Some  iimilaniy  there  is,  but 

)  for  such  an  one  feeli  with  the  ienses,  or  can  assure  himself  of  the 

nee,  by  heariiit;  him  speak  or  move,  or  touching  him.    There 

J  of  this,  hontver,  here.     Nor  is  there  any  darkness,  for  he  repre* 

\  himself  to  the  soul  by  a  notice  deirer  than  the  sun.     I  do  not  mciui 

t  MC  actually  perceives  ciiher  tun  or  light,  btii  a  light  which,  without 

■"""Hag  it,  cflligniens  the  understanding,  and  en.-ibtcs  il  to  enjoy  a  hcnclit 

It  is  dearly  seen  th.it  Jcsui  Christ  the  Virgin's  Son  is  here. 

I  the  confessor  .uked  mc,  who  said  it  n-at  Jesus  Christ.'    He  told 

ihimicir  m^iny  times,  I  replied  ;  but  before  he  told  roe  »o,  it  was  im- 

1  my  imdemtandin);  that  it  was  he,  and  before  this  he  told  rac  so, 

I  not  see  him.     If  a  person  I  had  never  seen,  but  of  whom  I  had 

1,  came  to  speak  to  me,  and  told  mc  who  he  was,  I  being  blind 

i](reat  (taikness,  I  should  bchcve  him,  .-iUhau|;:h  I  could  not  witn  suiJ) 

W  cer.ainiy  .iffirm  him  to  be  the  i>amc  as  if  I  had  seen  him.     Here, 

|[  fi>T.  without  veins,  it  is  impressed  with  so  clear  a  notice  [the  "  rnlclli> 

E*  of  the  tchooU],  that  it  seems  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  the  Lord 

>ti  to  be  sn  engraven  on  the  undentanding  lli.il  one  no  more  doubts  ot 

"  a  thioK  we  actually  sec.  nor  indeed  as  much  ;  for  sometimes  we 

'  1  AS  to  the  latter,  as  to  whether  it  was  not  fancy ;  here,  although 

iTUy  doubt,  on  the  other  hand  a  deep  certainty  remains,  which 

t  the  doubt  of  all  efHcacy. 

talso  in  another  way  does  Cod  tench  the  loul,  speaking  to  her  without 

ra  word. 


I  She  subtly  defines  the  dtfl*erence  between  a.  divine  locut 
[ithe  communication  which  in  this  kind  of  vi.sion  takes  pi 
I  the  soul  and  GrxJ. 


locution 

lace 


,  Uic  word*  of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  God  forces  the  under 
j  (in  spite  of  herscIO  lo  attend  and  listen  to  what  is  said,  but  now 
I  that  llic  »oul  has  other  car*  to  listen  with,  which  >brce  her  to  hear, 
Dtrate  her  attention  :  jiitl  as,  if  some  one  with  sound  hearini;  was 
1  to  cover  bis  eats,  he  would  hear  any  one  shouting  close  to  him, 
(fcc  wished  or  not. 

I  to  Mch  an  one  do»  something,  since  he  nay4  attention  to  what 

I  htm  :  here  there  is  noihiot;  of  this,  for  even  this  tittle,  which  before 

I  only  to  listen,  the  soul  is  now  deprived  of.     She  finds  everything  cooked 

[nten,  there  is  nothin);  more  to  no  but  enjoy.     It  is  as  if  one  wbo  has 

'  taken  the  trouble  to  le.trn  to  read  or  stu<ly  anyihinj;  should  find  all 

science  contained  within   himself,  without   knowin):  why  ot  how  it 

since  he  had  ncN-cr  troubled  even  to  learn  the  ADC.    Thin  last 

on  seems  to  mc  to  declare  somelhins  of  this  celestial  {;ift ;  for  in 

Dent  the  soul  finds  herself  possessed  of  wisdom,  and  the  mystery  of 
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tbe  inosl  Holy  Tiinity  suid  other  divine  irutha  me  miidc  so  clear  lo  her,  tl 
tlitn  i^  no  (heolD^'ian  wicli  whom  she  would  not  dftre  lo  dispute  the  tnihj 
of  these  grandeun. 

After  a  few  dii/s,  in  which  it  seetned  to  her  that  this  cIoikJ-  . 
Ukc  enveloping  Presence  never  left  her,  and  was  the  conjtant , 
witness  of  her  actions,  it  becomes  more  defined. 

ndng  one  day  in  prayer,  the  Lord  showed  me  hit  hnnds  nloor,  wA  . 
such  exceeding  beauty  as  i^  bi:yoiid  the  power  of  nordi  lo  dcKiit>t  A I 
few  dnyit  Afterwards  I  also  saw  the  divine  face,  which  tcfc  me  enenlf  I 
absorbed  in  wonder  and  adrtitraiion-  1  could  not  understand  why  the  Lm| 
showed  himself  thus  by  slow  degrees  .  .  .  until  afterwards  1  knew  tluir 
Majeity  was  leading  me  according  to  my  human  wcakneu. 

Tlicse  imperfect  glimpses  of  Chriftfs  Humanity  ctilmiule 
in  a  crowning  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

On  the  Festival  of  St.  Paul,  being  at  Mass,  this  most  sacred  Hun 
was  complciely  tepreseiited  to  me,  as  he  is  painted  after  the  RcwTtKtiii 
I  never  saw  this  vision,  though  imaginary,  with  the  bodily  eyes,  rvnt  rA 
any  oihcra,  except  the  eyes  of  the  soul  [the  imagination].'  They,  who  taw*  , 
better  ilian  I,  say  th,it  the  former  one  [that  seen  neither  with  tbe  eyesof  Ac  j 
body  nor  of  the  ;ouI]  is  moie  perfect  tlian  thi«,  and  this  very  much  more  I 
than  those  seen  by  the  bodily  eyes.  This  Inel  named,  ihey  t.iy,  is  the  loMft  j 
and  most  subject  to  the  deceptions  of  the  devil,  although  at  this  time  IcwhI 
not  understand  this,  and  deiiired,  since  rhis  menry  was  vouc:hsafcd  ine,lht1 
I  miji'ht  see  it  with  the  bodily  eyes,  so  that  my  confeuor  should  not  uylU'l 
itWMs  my  imagination. 

These  imaginary  visions  arc  sent  by  God,  but  they  atf] 
also   be   fabricated   by   the   imagination   itself,  or,  worse  l^| 
they  may  be   illusions  of  the   devil.     How  arc  wc  to  tell 
difference? 

It  seems  to  me  [she  speaks  of  vision*  produced  by  the  agency  ol  I 
devil]  that  in  this  way  he  nas  endeavoured  lo  represent  the  i.Ofd  hin 
to  me  in  a  false  repfcsentaiion ;  it  take*  bodily  shape,  but  he 
counterfeit  the  glory  which  belongs  to  it  when  it  is  from  God.    Hcj 
presents  things  to  undo  the  true   vision  which  the  miuI  has  SMI^^ 
■0  does  she  vesist  them;    so  do  ihey  disturb,  torment,  and  dis 
her,  that  she  loses   the  devotion    and    plc.'uure  which  she  feh 
and  is  left  without  ability  to  pray.  .  .  .  He  who  has  had  a   true 
of  God   may  distinguish   the   difference   almost   at   once  ;   for   alilio 
begins  with  pleasure  and  delight,  the  soul  flings  it  away  from  her.  to 
tny  thinking  even  tbe  delight  must  be  different,  and  is  not  hke  pure  i 
cIttstB  love. 

A  vision  fabricated  by  Imagination,  apan  from  the  absence  of  tbe  | 


'  Terru  luul  llBmlel  wem  In  have  sfen  their  viatcnu  in  the  mine  muiner,  i 
(he  ■*  hral'i  eye."     A»  ihit  Is  to,  at,  vidr  thr  ei|iienioru  "  in  the  eyet  of  the  ; 
and  "  in  my  mind's  eye,"  I  leave  it  to  Iho  schoolmen  uid  ihc  tnoaetn 
tialgos,  to  deteRDJae  what  Ihey  really  saw,  uid  how  they  saw  It." 
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|'iny9tefiou&  operationn  which  alon«  belong  to  tlic  pure  Imarni^ry  virion 

»  ibe  soal  unrefrejJicd,  weakened,  lired,  .ind  unx.-itisficd,  like  a  persMi 

,  uill  awjke,  docs  all  he  c.in  lo  induce  sleep,  a^d  Hinielintc«  vucccctU 

"line  into  a  dozt  :  bul  il  it  »  not  real  ske]!.  he  receii'ei  no  licnc6l  fTum 

'  obes  tl  re)>ev«  ilie  giddiacsi  of  hi*  head,  but  ratiict  increases  it. 

UtRerent,  indeed,  from  these  vain  simulacra  of  the  Imagiim> 
Of  the  Devil,  the  Imaginary  Vision  sent  by  God ! 

In  some  tlimgi,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  mc  ihai  ii  vra  tin  Itnnge  which  I 
',  but  in  many  uthcis  ih.ii  it  wnt  no  other  than  Chriit  himaclf,  nceording 
"T  deuneu  with  which  he  was  plcued  to  show  himself  ta  me.  Some- 
it  was  eunfu^ed.  M>  dial  it  lecmed  to  me  lu  be  un  iinui;c,  not  like 
ily  images  ("dibuio*"),  however  pei feet,  and  iii;iiiy  uic  ibc  good  ones 
kve  lecn ;  it  is  foHy  to  think  ihai  iliere  i*  any  resemblance  l>ctween 
,  any  mote  than  iheie  is  between  a  liv'me  person  and  hi8  portrait, 
1.  bowevcf  well  eiccuicd,  it  ncicr  fo  lifr-likc  thai  we  rannoi  see 
an  inaninute  obkct.  .  .  .  tlui  this,  ir  it  is  an  iniiige,  i*  a  livinjc 
ki  Mt  X  dead  man,  but  a  living  Chriii ;  and  it  itives  lu  lo  understand 
<  he  is  Mnn  and  t.nd,  not  as  he  was  in  the  sepulchre,  but  as  be 
:&om  it  after  tlie  Rciorrcciion.  And  lie  comet  sometimes  with  so 
I  a  mnjestr  (especially  immediately  after  communicating,  where  we 
if  know  bim  to  be  present,  for  so  l-aitli  tdU  us)  tbu  none  can  doubt 
llbM  il  is  ibe  Lord  hiimclf. 

[its  Beauty. 

It  irll]  seem  to  your  Grace  thai  it  needed  not  much  elFort  to  w«  hnndi 
ilk*  to  beauieoas :  k>  extreme  is  the  beauty  of  (glorified  bodies  that  the 
I  i>  uunncd  wiiti  tbe  glory  of  a  si)jhi  so  supcmitiui'ally  beiiuiiful ;  and 
~iful  did  it  mnkc  me  th.^i  I  vm.i  nitircly  bewildered  and  duttered, 
rb  afic[w;)rds  1  n-as  con^inceil  and  rc.iMiircd,  and  its  effects  were 
liai  soon  all  fear  vanished.  .  ,  .  Though  1  were  many  year*  endeavour- 
11  should  not  know  how  to  set  aboiii  to  figure  forth  a  thing  so  beautiful, 
">  •rhiieticu  and  resplendence  alone  are  beyond  all  that  we  <an  imagine 
-flol  a  splendour  that  daaks,  but  a  soft  whitenui,  infused  with  mdJaoce, 
I  gives  most  Kreat  deU^jht  to  the  sijjhl.  which  Is  not  lired  either  by  it  or 
letrness  by  uhich  we  see  this  beauty  so  divine — a  light  so  diRcrent 
I  thai  we  see  on  eanh  that,  after  it,  the  clearness  of  ihc  sun  loses  idl  its 
t  and  our  eyes  unuld  never  more  care  to  rcnprn  to  thai  of  earth.  It 
a  verv  cicar  stream  runniiig  over  crystal,  which  rcUccti  the  suDi,  u 
iTcd  with  one  very  muddy,  covered  with  mist,  which  runs  over  an 
^bottom.  Not  thai  it  if  like  the  sun,  nor  the  light  like  sunlight;  in 
.  it  seems  the  natural  Uffhi,  and  the  other  artificial  It  is  litht  which 
■  DO  daik  nijjht :  but  ns  it  is  alnays  li);lii.  nothing  er\'ei  troubles  it  lo 
nt  things  whkh  the  imagination  would  take  long  to  put  together  arc 
1  to  us,  lor  it  goes  beyond  all  wc  can  understand  here  below.  So 
Deputy  and  Majesty  remain  stamped  on  the  soul  that  nothing  can 
"wn  bcr  m«i>OT^,  except  when  the  Lord  wills  that  she  should  sulTer 
■d  Ktcal  loneliBtss,  at  which  time  she  even  seems  lo  forget  UocL 
liwul  is  no  longer  the  sanie^  always  cnmpiurcd  ifitifHiUi ;  U>  ber  k 
u  ibai  a  living  love  of  Cod  in  a  very  high  degree  spiing«  itp  afresh  :  for 
no(i};h  (he  forriMr  virion  whifh  represents  God  without  shap*'  or  fomt  it 
■  perfect,  it  is  a  great  thing  that  the  Uivtne  Presence  should  be  made 
and  placed  in  tbe  imaginatMn,  SO  thai,  according  to  out  wcalcaess , 
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it  should  endure  Intlint^ly  in  the  memory,  And  the  mind  be  well  etnpla 
And  these  two  kinds  of  visions  [ihc  pure  inlcllectu;i!  nnd  ihe  imagin 
atmott   always  come   Io;"tlher.  tn  ih.-il  the  eyes  of  Ihc   soul  iiiay  »M  1 
iuiccllency  .ind   Keauty  unil  (ilory  of  tile  Must   H»ly  l^uiti^nily,  \xaA  at* 
by  llie  tint,  ive  may  uiidenitiiiid  how  he  in  God  and  powcifiil,  atui  tlui  tt 
can  do  everything,  and  toiniiiand  and  gotirrn  all  iliinjjs,  and  fill  them  vA 
hii  love. 


Such  is  the  analysis  she  has  left  us  of  her  visions — visinni 
which  it  is  probable  were  moulded  on  the  rDcolIcctton  ■  i  : 
vivid  and  realistic   pictures  of  the  early  Spanish  painU 
of  force  and  emotion,  which  thtm  abounded,  as  they  di 
very   recently,  in   every  old   house   in    Spain — ]>iclures  uiiidi 
she  had  gazed  at   for  hours,  absorbed   in  devotion  (note  kf 
expression,  "This  most  sacrtsl   Humanity  was  represented  M 
me  as  he  h  painted  after  the  Kctiirrection  "),  until  they  had  M  , 
engraven  thcm>ic1ves  on  her  imagination  that,  when  the  slnkl 
of  the   Mass  rose  through   tlic  silent  church,  and  the  ccDsoij 
filled  the  air  with  heavy  vapours,  and  the  figure  of  the  prist 
with  arms  uplifted  in  the  solemn  act  of  consecration  was  out- 
lined  against  the  altar,  like  some  ancient  prophet  of  old,  the 
kneeling   nun   unconsciously   reproduced   tliem,  flushing  Ihca 
with  such  life  and  vigour  that  she  believed  she  was  embracing  tlie 
supernatural — having  long  ago  forgotten  the  predisposing  came. 
Perhaps  the  supremest  difficulty  Teresa  encountered  in  her 
life  was  to  make  others  accord  to  her  visions  the  same  faltk 
which  she  herself  was  far  from   always  entertaining.     If  Jlw 
worsted  her  antagonists  by  her  keen  and  subtle  wit,  they  rcplioJ 
by  what  was  then  indeed  a  cutting  sarcasm  applied  to  a  wocnaO) 
that  she  wanted  to  teach  and  display  her  learning.     It  was  nolt 
thc>'  said  gravely,  a  good  sign.     The  very  process  of  argumoA 
led  her  to  give  firmer  and  more  dtrcided  outlines  to  the  specif" 
tions  which  filled  her  mind  in  the  vacuity  of  the  convent.    We 
can  well  understand  that  the  great  woman  who  was  more  thaO 
a  match  for  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  day  drove  the  vrorthf 
knight  and  his  friends,  confused  and  dazzled  by  her  rcasodaA 
from  their  last  intrenchments — and  forced  them  into  such  fecbK 
retaliations  as  "torturing  her  words  without  considering  lbl( 
she  spoke  unguardedly,  and  when  they  perceived  a  fault  in  btfj' 
it  seemed  to  them  a  proof  of  her  want  of  humility."     They* 
magtiified  the  slightest  fault  their  lynx  eyes  discovered  in  hft 
that  it  was  made  to  obscure  all  her  virtues,  and  straightw^' 
went  to  shut  tliemselves  up  with  poor  Master  Baltasar  to  an 
to  his  bewilderment  and  perplexities  by  their  complaints  MJ 
warnings.    The  one  whose  doubt  of  her  she  felt  most  kccnij 
of  all  was  the  kind-hearted  Frajicisco  dc  Salcedo. 
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But  she  opposed  to  them  an  argument  much  more  powerful 
iml  pusitive  than  psychological  subtleties — the  irrefragable  argu- 
Imcilt  of  her   life.     She  rem  oust  rated  gently  with   those  whose 
and  doubts  darkened  her  life,  as  she  beat  herself  against 
it  wall  uf  suspicion  which  hail  grown  up  around  her — 

If  ibey  who  Mid  thin,  told  mc  that  »  ptnon  who  hnd  jusi  Rniihed 

toBg  lo  me,  and  whom  1  knew  wdl,  u-at  not  that  pemon,  but  ihcy  kiwir 
I  bad  fancied  it,  doubiln.s  I  thould  bclicic  them  ralhcr  (ban  what  I 
mn  ;  but  if  this  pec^iuii  left  behind  him  iom«  jewelt  a«  plednei  of  hit 

f  love,  whereai  before  I  bad  none,  ^nd  1  found  myself  rich  beins  poor, 

|Mld  BOt  b«lMrv«  it,  even  if  1  wished  to.     And  these  jewels  I  could  show 

!  for  all  who  knew  mc  saw  clearly  that  my  soul  was  changed ;  and 

amleisor  conlinncd  it,  for  the  difleiencc  in  evcr>'ihine  was  »o  jjrcni  and 

ibte,  thai  every  one  could  tec  ii   iiiih   the  utmost  clearness.     For 

cat  befnic  I  had  been  so  wicked,  I  f.iid  that  I  could  not  believe  that, 

r  lie  derd  did  tbit  to  deceive  and  lure  me  to  hell,  he  would  talce  luch 

lory  aieans  as  to  remove  my  sin*,  and  replace  ibem  by  virtues  and 


The  petty  and  irritating  mart>'rdom  she  was  now  exposed 
toonly  tlrove  her  more  completely  to  take  refuge  in  the  inner 
iSfcof  prayer.     Threats  of  exorcism  fell  idly  on  the  ears  of  one 
bed  in  visions  so  radiant  that  one  of  them  was  worth  more 
:n  all  the  trea^iures  and  pleasures  that  the  world  can  give. 
<tit  the  Divine  form  clothed  in  all  the  glory  of  the  Kesur- 
cvcr  beside  her,  ami  watchetl  the  Divine  and  beauteous 
as  they  moved  in  speech  of  ineffable  swcctnc^  or  rigorous 
f.     His  presence  never  left  her,  unless  when,  unable  lo 
the  Divine  compassion  of  his  gaze,  her  soul  was  suspended 
I  Id  rapture  so  sublime,  "that  she  lost  this  beauteous  vision  in 
*Jcr  to  enjoy  it  more,"  or  when,  as  she  was  consumed  with 
lo  note  the  shade  and  colour  of  his  eyes,  it  melted  into 
In  the  Most  she  saw  the  Presence  which  the  dogma  of 
faith  taught  her  to  believe  was  there  in  very  truth.     The 
dianged  according  to  her  mood.     In  her  hours  of  dark- 
ami  despondency,  Christ  showed  her  his  wounds,  his  sufler- 
on  the  Cross  and  in  the  garden ;  his  brow  pierced  with  the 
n  of  thorns ;  or  himself  bearing  the  Cross  to  Calvary.—"  but 
Aesh  always  gloriRcd ." 

.Although  she  now  felt  contradiction  to  be  useless  with  those 
lo  only  u'sed  it  against  her  as  a  proof  of  her  want  of  humility, 
•till  deferred  to  their  scruples  and  terrors. 
When  bidden  in  the  confessional  by  a  priest,  who  sometimes 
the  place  of  Alvarez  in  the  direction  of  her  conwieuce,  to 
A»-<w  (a  gesture  of  contempt,  an  old-world  preservative 
t  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye,  still  implicitly  believed  in 
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and  practised  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Spnin) — which  he  assured 
her  wmiltl  infallibly  scare  away  the  devil,  who  is  clearly  at  the 
bottom  of  her  visions,  she  never  dreams  of  questioning  hb 
counsel,  although,  as  she  performs  the  superstitious  mandate, 
she  hides  the  offending  hands  under  her  scapulary. 

To  me  this  was  most  painful ;  for  n«  I  could  only  believe  it  was  fnn 
God^  it  was  a  terrible  thin^  for  me  to  do ;  And  aeitber  could  I  wish  Ut  tn 
deprived  of  it,  bui,  in  short,  I  did  what  I  was  bid.  .  .  .  Ii  gave  me  ibe 
^rcateM  pain  to  mako  ihjs  ({csture  when  1  snw  this  vision  of  the  Lord :  Tot 
when  I  saw  him  before  me,  1  could  not  belic\'c  he  was  Ibe  devil,  even  if 
they  tore  me  in  pieces,  nnd  «o  it  was  a  sort  of  great  raortificniioa  to  inc> 
To  avoid  crottian  mj^clf  so  often,  I  held  a  cross  in  my  hand. 

But  as  she  thus  holds  out  the  crucifix  of  her  rosary,  Christ 
takes  it  from  her  fingers ;  and  when  she  receivt.-d  it  again,  she 
finds  the  four  large  beads  of  black  ebony  transmuted  into 
precious  stones,  in  cotnparison  with  whose  suq>assing  brilliancy 
and  effulgence  the  diamond  itself  appears  counterfeit  and  dim, 
and  on  them  engraven  the  five  wounds  "of  very  lovely  work- 
manship." "  He  told  me  that  so  1  should  see  it  from  now 
henceforward — and  so  it  was,  although,"  she  adds  naively, 
"none  saw  it  but  I." 

Incidents  like  this  abound  in  the  history  of  the  Saints.  SL 
Cecilia's  brow  was  crowned  with  an  angelic  (garland,  invisible  to 
all  but  herself  and  her  husband.  Had  not  Christ  himself  placed 
a  golden  ring  set  with  pearls  on  the  finger  of  Sta.  Catalina  of 
Siena?  whose  Life  was  one  of  Teresa's  favourite  botiks.  Well 
versed  as  she  was  in  the  history  of  the  Saints,  deeply  ifn 
with  the  spirit  of  legends  in  which  she  devoutly  bclicvei 
completely  absorbed  in  the  supernatural  that  her  mind 
become  incapable  of  separating  truth  from  fancy,  there  is 
impossibility  that  the  Castilian  nun,  who  felt  herself  already  in 
such  intimate  communication  with  the  AtmiKhly,  should  go  a 
step  farther,  and  imagine  herself  to  be  the  recipient  of  favours 
akin  to  those  which  had  been  extended  to  other*.  More  than 
this,  she  probably  looked  on  them  as  the  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable accompaniment  of  sanctity.  Her  confessor's  mandate 
had  filled  her  with  deep  distress  and  agitation :  it  needed  only 
a  little  bofuu  vohtitt'  for  a  highly-strung  imagination,  already 
strained  to  its  tension  point,  to  see  through  ej-cs  blinded  with 
tears  the  actual  accomplishment  of  a  miracle.  She  had  r>ow 
entered  entirely  into  the  realms  of  the  marvellous  and  tlic  super- 
natural, where  both  truth  and  falsehood  arc  annihilated.  To 
me  it  is  more  a  matter  of  wonder  that  she  did  not  lose  her 
footing  altogether  on  this  dangerous  precipice, on  the  very  biinlt 
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which  her  own  inherent  good  sense  stepped  in  and  saved 
from  ultcr  destruction.  Nor  can  we  ascribe  such  thinRs 
tircly  to  her  own  inventive  powers;  for,  whatever  vrc  do.  we 
n  never  accuse  her  of  disinRcnuousness;  although  it  docs 
Mem  strange  that  she  should  have  allowed  her  Htster,  Juana, 
**  however  great  her  dissimulation,"  to  whcL-dle  out  of  her  during 
her  lire  a  relic  so  consecrated.  Many  were  the  miracleii  ascribed 
to  it  after  Teresa's  death.  An  aged  nu»,  the  aunt  of  no  less  a 
person  than  D.  Francisco  de  l*"oiiscca,  Lord  of  Coca  and  Alacjos, 
had  only  to  place  it  across  her  eyes,  blinded  with  cataract. 
recover  her  sight  instantly — and  is  this  not  most  solemnly 
attested  b>'  Fray  Nicolds  de  San  Cirilo,  Prior  of  Manccra, 
under  his  hand  and  seal?  Ribcra  testifies  to  having  seen  it 
sc\'eral  times  in  Juana's  house  at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  who.  when 
Teresa  was  lying  embedded  in  tht:  wall  of  her  convent  church 
^U  Alba,  sliowcd  it  to  him  as  a  great  trea»iure;  "ta  »uch," 
iwly  exclaims  the  devout  Jesuit,  "  indeed  it  is." 
Thus  ihe  efforts  of  her  opponents  were  as  powerless  to 
'control  this  strange  spiritu.il  life  as  to  catch  and  stifle  the 
•trangc  clear  note  of  some  wild  song-bird,  whose  song  grows 
louder  and  sweeter  as  it  soars  into  the  depths  of  space,  far 
above  the  persecutors  who  would  have  caged  and  killed  it. 


When  they  bid  mc  make  these  trials  nnd  resctiuncc,  the  bvours  increasMl 
['(nodi  more  abundantly.  ...  1  was  alwuyi  m  prayer,  even  in  my  sleep  ;  for 
did  ihe  lov«  and  the  plaints  I  made  to  th«  Lord  incrcsM;.  and  «  im- 
possible was  it  for  me  not  to  make  liini  the  subject  of  mv  ihout,'hts  (in  sphe 
of  my  wi»)iei.  and  siiil  more  of  my  endeavoms) :  wtth:il  I  obeyed  at  much 
a*  I  could,  which  in  thh  was  little  or  noihin^.  .  .  .  Not  long  nftcr,  his 
Mj^ij  bcsan,  as  he  hjtd  promised,  to  li^aliw  more  clearly  that  it  «u 
himMlr.  So  great  A  I<n«  of  God  incicuin^  in  me  th.it  I  knew  not  who 
pUced  it  there,  for  ii  was  indeed  supcmaiunil,  nor  did  [  procure  it  I  saw 
mrsclf  dying  with  desire  to  see  God,  and  I  knew  not  where  to  seek  this  life 
if  not  in  deilh.  I  was  seired  with  tueh  Kreai  imjiviuses  of  this  Icn-c  .  .  . 
tliai  ii  teemed  to  me  iliai  nr  heart  was  breaking.  Oh,  soiirreign  artifice 
of  tbc  Lord,  hoir  delicately  didst  thou  work  with  Ihjr  miserable  tlax-c  !  Thon 
bKUmi  thyself  fiom  me,  and  constraincdst  me  with  thy  lotc,  with  a  death 
to  sweet  that  the  soul  would  never  wish  to  be  freed  from  it. 

is  no  connection,  however,  between  impetuses  such  as 

and  that  restlessness  and  those  uncontrollable  impulses 
€>f  devotion  which  sometimes  seize  a  pious  [wrrson,  and  rather 
oppress  the  spirit  than  rdicvc  it.    The  latter  is 


"wh.. 


the  pftitionaic  weepiaf;  of  children,  which  seems  about  to  choke  them, 

wbt' of  passion  cciscs  when  ihey  are  given  somethins  to  drink: 

ot  1  n  which  boil»o\iT  en  .-Kdouui  of  luo  much  «-ood  having  been 

u^  uimvincaili  it,  and  sp;lls  all  the  conioils. 
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But  Ihcic  impetuses  arc  widely  djITcrcnL 

1 1  is  no  1on>!er  ourselves  wlio  li«p  on  the  fuel ;  rnilicr,  the  fire  bdi 
]itrra<ly  iivi<lc,  nrc  vik  ihiown  RLiddcnly  into  ihc  initUt  of  ii  [o  bum.  Tlie 
soul  docs  not  procure  ihc  wound  which  the  iibiencc  of  ihe  Lord  produces; 
rather  does  il  seem  that  an  arrow  darts  lliroujjh  the  itincrini»i  enirailt, 
sometimes  ibrou^h  Ihe  heart,  until  the  soul  ntrithur  knows  what  ails  her,  nor 
what  she  wants  :  well  docs  nhe  understand  iliai  she  loves  God,  2nd  that  the 
arrow  seems  to  have  been  dipped  in  the  juice  of  some  herb,  which  lilU  her 
with  self- abhorrence  for  love  of  this  Lord,  for  whom  she  nould  willingly 
lose  her  life.  Ic  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express  or  describe  ihe 
manner  in  which  (!od  dmws  close  to  the  soul,  and  the  etceeiling  pain  of  it 
which  deprives  her  of  consciousness  :  yet  so  sweet  is  this  pain  tbal  aa 
deliijhc  of  life  am  tjive  mure  conlcni.  The  soul  would  willingly  lie  dyxag 
for  ever  of  such  a  hml.  S"  tlaicd  icis  (  with  ihi»  pain  and  ^'lory  tot;;etber, 
lliat  I  could  not  undcrsUind  how  it  could  he.  Oh,  what  il  is  to  sM  t 
wounded  soul.  .  ,  .  Wounded,  I  mean,  by  so  excellent  a  cause;  and  (Im^ 
sees  clearly  that  she  bad  nothing  to  do  in  procuring  this  love,  but  rather 
that  il  is  a  spark  from  the  most  great  love  which  the  Lord  bear*  ber,  which, 
fsllinx  suddenly  upon  her,  sets  her  allouelhcr  ablaie.  Oh,  how  ofien  I  call 
to  mind  at  thei^c  moments  that  verse  of  IJavid's  :  Quem>>J/n<n/ui>t  Jesuttrat' 
cervMS  ad  fonlet  aguarum. 

No  penance,  even  to  the  ihedding  of  blood,  can  slake  thi4 
devouring  thirst;  for  the  body  has  become  iasensible  to  all 
physical  torment. 

Sometimes  the  pain  [of  unsatisfied  lon^ngs]  is  so  sharp,  .  .  .  that  it 
suspends  the  action  of  the  body,  which  cannot  move  aim  or  foot ;  indeed, 
if  standing,  it  feels  like  a  ihins  irAnsporlcd,  for  it  is  impossible  eicn  U) 
breathe.  Il  am  only  ijive  utterance  to  groans— not  XmiA  ones,  for  it  nunwy 
although  the  feeling  which  proinjits  iheni  is  overpowering. 

These  vague,  mysterious  sentiments  of  unquenchable  love 
and  longing  are  the  prelude  to  a  gt^eater  mystery,  known  u 
the  Transvcrberation  of  her  heart,  when — a.-*  in  the  case  of  SL 
Catherine  of  Siena,  whose  heart  was  extracted  by  Christ,  who 
replaced  it  with  one  most  beautiful;  like  St.  Gertrude,  whose 
heart  was  pierced  with  a  golden  dart  and  received  the  impress 
of  the  five  wounds;  like  St.  Francis,  who  miraculously  received 
the  mysterious  stigmata, — Teresa's  devotees  contend  that  the 
seal  of  sanctity  was  fixed  indelibly  on  the  physical  being  of  the 
last  great  saint  that  medievalism  produced.  Her  heart,  so 
pieKcd,  in  which  a  wound  charred  and  blackened  at  the  edges, 
as  if  by  the  action  of  fire,  is  distinctly  visible,  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  its  reliquary  at  Alba  dc  Tormcs.  But  how  that  wound  came 
there  is  another  question. 

After  her  death,  her  body,  as  we  shall  sec,  went  through 
strange  vicissitudes.  It  was  cut  and  hacked  mercilessly  about, 
to  satisfy  the  insatiable  greed  of  her  con^*cnts,  and,  later  on,  of 
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and  kings,  who  desired  to  passes-t  some  slircd  of  the  cast- 
day  which  had  enshrined  the  great  and  noble  Teresa  dc 
csus.  Tricltcrics  which  wc  should  consider  as  highly  culpable 
were  then  resorted  to,  and  looked  upon  as  perfectly  justjiiable, 
if  the  result  was  to  shed  lustre  on  an  Order,  or  confirm  the 
sanctity  of  a  saint, — nay,  arc  even  now  resorted  to  with  the 
relics  of  her  body,  as  I  myself  have  seen.  During  the  taking 
of  the  evidence  for  her  canonisation,  for  so  long  pending,  we 
shall  notice  a  significant  recrudescence  of  miracles  supposed  to 
be  workci)  by  her  relics ;  and  then,  too,  in  order  to  lend  a  still 
more  marvcllou't  and  supernatural  tinge  to  her  history,  it  may 
hiw  occurred  to  some  friar,  or  prioress,  to  effect  by  material 
means  what  Teresa  had  afHrmed  to  have  taken  place  in  a  my^lic 
and  non-material  sense.  It  is  strange,  if  not,  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  this  WfMind — a  ph)'sica1  fact  so  extraordinary  as  even 
then  to  have  excited  immense  attention — until  1726;  that  Fr. 
I-rancisco  dc  Sta.  Maria,  the  able  chronicler  of  the  Order,  writing 
in  1644,  and  whose  businci^s  it  was  to  make  himself  minutely 
informed  of  all  that  took  place  in  it,  although  he  dwells  un  the 
incorruption  and  sweet  odour  of  her  body,  and  was  present  at 
its  exhumation  in  Alba  in  1603,  makes  not  the  slightest  mention 
of  the  miraculous  heart,  which  had  never  left  the  keeping  of 
nuns  of  Alba,  and  was  in  their  possession  at  the  time. 
Howe\'er  this  may  be,  it  is  in  memory  of  this  impalpable  wound, 
which  was  not  enough  to  content  an  age  credulous  and  avid  of 
miracles,  that  Teresa  owes  the  title  given  to  her  by  the  Church, 
of  the  seraphic  Teresa,  the  seraphic  doctor.' 


The  Lord  willed  me  wnwlimes  to  see  this  vision.     1  saw  an  angel  in 

hodily  rorm,  cIo*c  beside  me  at  my  lert  hand :  which  I  do  not  me  to  sec, 

Iwi  very  seldom.    Alihoueh  1  often  see  angels  it  is  wiilioui  seeing  ihcm, 

as  in  ihc  virion  I  ipokc  of&nl  [the  imclleciunl  vision].     In  ihit  vision  ihe 

Lfvd  willed  thai  I  iliould  tec  him  thus.     He  nss  not  lance,  but  small,  and 

tery  b«nutiAil.  bis  face  so  rc»plcndcni  i1i.it  he  seemed  to  be  of  the  highe*! 

amt*  of  (uiselt,  who  appear  to  be  all  nbl.-ue  ;  they  must  be  those  they  call 

^h^^mbim.  KIT  ihcy  do  not  tell  me  their  name*.    [Here  on  the  marhnn  of  the 

^^^Bnal  MS.  of  her  /.i/r  the  exact  Banes  hiti  added  the  followin);  note : 

^^^Bherof  iSoje  1  hey  call  ictnphim.")     In  bis  hands  1  saw  a  lon^  dan  of 

(old,  and  on  the  irun  lip  it  seemed  10  me  was  a  little  fire.    With  this  he 

•eened  to  me  to  pierce  my  heart  several  time^.  and  that  il  prneitatcd  li>  my 

my  cntraib  :  it  s««med  to  nw  that  it  bore  ihcm  with  it  when  he  drew  it 

out,  and  left  me  all  aflame  with  ta\-c  of  God.    The  pain  was  so  ineat  that  it 

B»dc  tnc  five  thmc  moant,  and  to  excessive  the  sweemess  caused  tiy  this 


'  TetoB,  tff  ■  definithv  dcctc«  ot  the  Tiibunnl  of  the  Kota,  it  fontuilly  ikclaied 

I  Iteetar  of  ibc  CIuirIi.     The  "  lenpJiic  doctor,"  the  •nionomuia  by  which  tlie  i% 

_m  tAta  H  DM  raferrcd  to  in  f'fiain,  iclatct  lo  thif,  and  not  lo  the  Ooclor'x  depee 

IWrttwwl  spMi  tic.  b'ic  her  draih.  h}  ilic  Unlrcfsity  of  SiUnuiiKa.     The  adjective 

P*  wntptiic    b  applioi]  10  bn  tnm  the  cirtuin»tasc«  given  above. 
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«r-r^-  iaia.  li^  ine  -aimnr  leszc  i  ai  ^u,  aor  can  dK  soul  ■:«« 
■i«-f  ■rr.  c--.  hiE  ji-_  ,:  5  'laz  i  »c£ir 'tot  i  »pincia»  pain,  jIkm 
Y.f  ^f..-  'i;  -.  V--  :,  i-.ir»  =  T  .-lEfrriir;  -juj  nde-ii  i  jrmti  dea:.  hi 
n-*-ia.-;^a^:r  :T:,-r.  iais*-  ._;  " —  -ae  anu  iini  '^.ji  »  sw«:  -iai 
^n*«-;;  Jim  It  I;'.  :^wv:se*j  "c  is.  cm  •iM  iiau  :iiiiik  I  lie.  partake  oft 

.^.^nu^'X  t  isnnury  ind  s.  jsj'  ii^  a  "^opy  of  verses  ■ 
xwid  :n  jfir  r.-jrw=it  ;f  5er-jlc  ami  i  -vaa  tiien  remembo 
*ac  x  aaii  "3«n  imraiec  ly  zicse  whc  had  known  her  be 
iiac  w/^rii  itmilar  ".  "fii^tn  jad  imed  rfie  burden  of  the  sa 
ihe  MHA  lieari  v.  =ir;r  ainiT'  ^  ii23eif"  as  *he  basied  hen 
w'Jic  liKT  acme:  7  "irjisiihi'.iti  n^fs.  :r  vcsc  chzoagfa  the  conn 


1 


?J  'vsiv.n  ^rt  -ii-an.  ;  ■-■nno  iana.  csando  hiert 
^-.^-iie  v.r'.   Trsi''Je^   la-iias  V  se  -n  ctm  d  cnida? 

Ojr  «   <".ioie  ia   jer-jia.  T.eic  an  a-rinas  rrtaS^^^ 

y  aunr.'ie  a  jer.iU.  m  aicra.  '.:'ie  si  an  :a3  a:xrbo  iranry, 

Y  w  in  v.n-.r  iitt  .siaL.  iJJ:  Tmai&TTtfo  del  Lance 

El  miiere  viC  -aua  Trca.  'Hraniio  ^^raades  ha>^Bi,5 

WhicJi  aiay  be  rai^^v  E^giLdaai  ihns : 

la  my  isrmvtt  hean  If  ieaii  ^  ^ires — haw  life? 

r  fei;  1  I'idrier.  ;«-•».  tf  ^*.  b:»  should  ace  die? 

fM   -Jai-.r.  »i.-.  'l--~:zJt.  H-wshocJi^healwliereitdothwaw 


-»  yr-ta.-  -^i*  -hir.^s  -  trried.  Kiw  <a=  snch  things  imite? 


2^':h  ir;  diiice  it  £ith, 
A    -,-.1    ■-*■   Vi^irtV.    :-;i'.:.  ..^j.:    "  e-vj^ine   so   sharp, 

A  ■  •■     .1    -.i  -    .-— ^■:>.-;'..  ^^-i  ~.::r.-hs  over  pain 

■U-ji:.   ■.'/:.   i.-i  z^i  -it-  V."i;i  *,::kei  divngs  so  gieaL 


-r.  -.  >»-,■- 


CHAPTER   V 

FERENDUM  ET  SPERANDUM 

F  Teresa  felt  that  she  communicated  with  the  Divinity  in 
her  moments  of  rapture  and  gladness,  so  docs  she  struggle 
I  the  devil  himself  in  her  periods  of  depression.  In  that  age 
poor  devil  was  blamed  for  very  much  for  which  a  later 
ation  has  ceased  to  hold  him  responsible.  Demoniacal 
was  firmly  fxrlieved  in :  that  people  were  possessed  by 
■■  was  as  incontrovertible  an  article  of  failh  as  the  dogma 
Ihc  Trinity.  The  tjualnt  and  terrible  monsters  which  Rrin 
the  angles  of  the  watercourses  of  mcdixval  churches. 
Dgh  whose  contorted  and  furious  mouths  the  rain  pours 
I  on  the  flagstones  below,  were  only  the  embodiment  of  s 
cpty-rooted  belief.  We  mtist  draw  closer  to  the  dark  and 
ble  thoughts  which  haunted  the  imi^gtnalions  and  guided 
hands  of  the  old  artificers  who  made  them,  if  we  would 
dcrstand,  however  dimly,  this  part  of  the  workings  of  Teresa's 
bind.  Accustomed  to  find  in  the  psychological  and  obscure 
tions,  and  the  rapturous  expansions  of  her  own  conscience, 
the  direct  action  of  the  Divinit>-,  she  pursued  the  same  process 
in  the  contrary  direction  with  her  doubts,  fears,  and  moods  of 
■Wprcssion.  As  in  the  case  of  her  more  delicate  abstractions, 
^thcsc  became  materialised  into  bodily  shape  and  form.  It  is 
plowing  to  the  strange  mental  balance  she  conserved  even 
"I  those  moments  of  high  tension  and  extreme  exaltation,  when 
^  boundary'  line  between  fact  and  fancy  is  so  slender  as  hardly 
tx'at  at  all,  that  she  still  found  it  possible  to  distinguish 
Iwcen  imagination  and  jvality.  For  again  let  us  iKtte  with 
!  visions,  us  with  those  in  which  she  personified  the  Divinity, 
•t  she  never  once  asserts  to  have  seen  them  with  the  c>-cs  of 
body.  They  either  come  to  her  moulded  into  shape  and 
n  by  the  imagination,  or  she  fcrcis  and  sees  them  clearly 
^**ide  her  in  the  same  way  as  she  felt  the  brooding  presence  of 
^knit's  glorified  humanity,  and  this,  by  the  time  she  writes  her 
""tobiography.  she  has  learned  enough  of  the  terms  of  mysticism, 
lo  tiefine  as  the  I'urc  Intellectual  vision.    That  is  to  say,  they 
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were  nothing  more  than  im^es  without  substance  or  real 
which  had  no  existence  beyond  her  own  imagination,  as  S(»a 
has  pointed  out  was  the  case  with  the  pretended  rc\-eUtMU 
the  prophets,  | 

The  subtle  way  in  which  she  guards  against  attack  il 
remarkable  in  its  way  as  anything  she  ever  wrote.  She  left 
Inquisitor  in  much  the  same  position  as  a  person  to  «l| 
some  friend  confides  the  fact  that  he  has  seen  a  \-istoa.  1 
only  answer  is :  Oh  !  For  if  a  vision  is  neither  imaginaiyj 
assumes  bodily  form,  who  so  bold,  even  if  an  inquisitor  (ml 
efTorts  were  generally  directed  ag:iinst  the  more  taa^ 
aberrations  of  illuminism),  as  to  judge  and  condemn  a  wa^ 
what  he  avers  passes  in  his  soul, — and  which  can  be  nd| 
proven  nor  denied,  ' 

Her  descriptions  of  her  strange  and  unhallowed  coofl 
with  demons  arc  impregnated  with  all  the  grotesque  coloU 
and  outlines  which  a  mind  steeped  in  the  fantastic  1 
superstitious  legends  and  beliefs  of  her  age  would  naturally  j 
to  them.  To  read  them  is  like  turning  over  the  yellow  p4 
of  some  old  monastic  chronicle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
impression  left  on  the  mind  by  both  is  virtually  the  M 
Now  it  is  a  hideous  monster,  with  a  transparent  and  shadM 
body,  vomiting  flame,  whose  grinning  mouth  gives  \'eal 
terrible  menaces,  A  litttc  black  imp  howls  close  beside 
and  rains  a  storm  of  blows  on  her  body,  head,  and  arms  for 
hours,  which  left  her  as  stiff  and  sore  as  if  she  had  been  sew 
beaten,  whilst,  strange  to  say,  those  around  looked  on  in  ho 
but  gave  no  assistance.  She  delivered  a  priest  who  commoi 
himself  to  her  prayers  from  mortal  sin  of  a  most  abomin 
nature.  His  temptations  could  only  be  compared  to  the  p 
of  hell,  and  she  prays  that  the  devils  that  torment  htm  iD« 
sent  to  her  instead,  if  that  will  mitigate  his  sufferings. 
suffered  their  tortures  for  a  month.  The  nuns  who  enti 
her  cell  after  one  of  these  conflicts  affirmed  that  it  smd 
brimstone.  In  the  choir  she  felt  herself  seized  by  a  sud 
impulse  of  recollection,  and  the  assembled  sisterhood  bi 
loud  blow^  on  the  spot  where  she  had  been,  and  she  hersi 
confused  jabbering  of  voices,  as  if  in  consultation.  The 
seemed  to  her  that  invisible  hands  tried  to  strangle  her; 
when  holy  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  spot,  slie  saw  a  g 
multitude  of  demons  rush  away,  as  if  flinging  themselves  d 
into  some  bnttomlcss  abyss.  Their  fury  increases  when 
rescues  a  soul  from  their  claws.  On  the  night  of  All  Souls. 
most  terrible  night  of  the  year,  when,  according  to  Spi 
legend,  the  departed  dead  come  back  to  visit  us,  as 
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^ing  in  an  oratory,  and  liad  just  finished  the  office  for  the 
t  a  devil  alighted  on  the  pages  of  her  Hrevi»ry.  At  that 
it  she  saw  some  souls  released  from  purgatory.  In  a 
on  Trinity  Sunday  she  is  the  spectator  of  a  fierce 
Dbat  between  devils  and  angels,  which  seems  to  her  to 
id  trouble.  A  fortnight  afterwards  a  dispute  occurred 
was  productive  of  much  harm  to  the  convent.  She  sees 
Jf  surrounded  by  devils,  but  a  great  light  encircles  her, 
^-ond  which  they  cannot  pa$s.  In  her  descriptions  of  these 
Jlowed  combats  I  fancy  I  can  discern  n  grosser,  more 
rial  note, — a  note  which  is  unworthy  of  her.  But  even  this 
understand.  In  a  community  of  superstitious  women, 
l>le  of  apprcciatinfr  her  real  grandeur  or  the  pure  flame 
jired  genius  which  she  has  cast  about  her  spiritual 
iices,  but  few  could  be  found  who  were  not  ready  to 
brimstone  or  sec  demons  at  any  moment.  There  is 
IseoKthing  that  is  not  Teresa  in  the  description  of  them.  The 
and  terrors  of  idle  and  superstitious  minds  reacted  on 
|kn.  They  could  not  follow  her  into  the  veiled  sanctuary  where 
saw  the  Celestial  Radiance;  but  they  could  follow,  did 
^fckw  her  into  the  realm  of  superstition,  with  all  its  marvels 
I  horrors,  so  dear  to  imperfectly  educated  minds. 
Thu*  it  is  not  strange, — and  here  we  find  her  again,  as  the 
I  pen  which  has,  as  it  were,  materialised  for  dissection  the  realms 
'  of  ecstatic  and  intangible  joys  and  emotions,  sounds  and  fathoms 
I  the  stormy  and  tragic  undercurrents  of  despair  and  night, — that 
|4e  ^uld  discern  the  dark  and  lurid  form  of  the  tempter  of 
men  in  the  gloom  which  at  time^  takes  pos.«ession  of  her  soul. 

Listen  a  moment  to  the  brilliant  and  delicate  analysis  of 
these  terrible  m(K>ds  when  Cjo<)  hides  his  face,  and  there  is 
mUng  real  or  vital  but  Doubt : 

I  rnixM  all  ihe  mercies  thai  the  Lord  had  done  nve  ;  only  a  ineinary  as 
*f  nmetliinjf  I  had  itrcomi  remained  to  ^t'c  tnc  psin ;  kit  ihc  undet- 
tuijinj;  i»  Ml  obicurcil  itial  I  .im  left  at  ihc  Ricicy  nf  a  ihousaixl  doubu 
*"*  KBVibcv  li  s«me<i  to  me  ihat  I  had  hccfl  mivinkcn.  aivd  iliat 
pwWi  ii  had  been  all  a  fancy,  and  that  it  wn»  cnouch  to  hat*  deceived 
•W'  *illiowi  seckinK  to  deceive  good  people.  [Always  this  same 
■«  nl  doubt  :  Was  il  ever  enlircTy  Jtillcd)]  My  own  wicLcdncM 
■Itertil  (o  me  *a  enonnous  that  I  looked  upon  my  sins  as  the  cause  of 
™  iht  evil  and  Ixwiy  thai  had  sprung  up.  So  did  ihe  dwit  int-ent 
'**  bite  humility  to  torture  me,  to  Me  if  he  could  bring  my  m>u1  to 
^^mtion  ;  and  I  now  liatc  so  mtich  experience  thai  It  is  hb  doink', 
l^l now  that  he  se*s  I  am  nwatc  of  it,  he  no  longer  tormenls  me  lo  such 
*"  nicni  on  this  itolnt  as  he  ui«d  lu  ilo,  Thai  ii  U  h»  doln^  is  clearly 
I  '•»>  in  the  resiletinei*  and  disiiiiici  with  which  it  besins,  and  tlie 
aiioa  10  which  the  *oul  it  subject  until  it  is  o»«r,  tOKelbcr  wiih  the 
and  affliciioa,  tbc  aridity  and  repugnance  to  ptayer,  which  seiic 
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upon  Uor  «nd  mm  lo  chok«  ihc  soul  and  bind  ibc  body,  so  that  Doikii^ 
can  liolp  them.  ...  In  this  fnUc  huniiliiy  inspired  by  the  devil  tin  < 
light  for  .inylhing  good;  Cod  seems  to  ii6c  violent  racitns  ir»  cvi 
one  Ihinks  on  jusiiire,  and  in  spiic  of  faiih  in  his  mpivy  (for  the  dcv.l  t.  m. 
to  powerful  AS  lo  dcnrii*  us  of  this),  it  gives  mc  no  consoUiion,  ratber  doa 
the  sighi  of  «o  much  goodness  incte;uc  the  totmeni,  (or  it  only  sava  n 
remind  me  of  the  cxteni  of  my  debt. 

These  seasons,  in  which  (in  her  own  graphic  phrase)  demons 
seem  to  play  at  ball  with  the  soul,  and  faith  is  deadened  and 
asleep,  and  love  itself  is  cold,  last  sometimes  a  day.  at  others  i 
week,  a  fortnisht,  or  even  three  weeks.  Then  suddenly,  befon 
or  after  com mumca ting,  sometimes  in  the  very  act  of  dfawing 
near  to  the  Sacrament,  she  fix;ls  both  soul  and  body  mysteriously 
healed  and  lightened.  "  It  seems  to  me  just  as  tf  all  at  ona 
the  shadows  of  the  soul  melted,  and  the  >un  came  out.  and  I 
saw  how  foolish  I  h.id  been.  At  other  times,  one  word  akxc 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  such  as.  He  not  afflicted;  be  not  afraid. or 
the  sight  of  some  vision,  cured  me  as  completely  as  if  I  had  had 
nothing  the  matter  %vith  mc."  And  then  by  the  Divine  l^rt 
which  gilds  all  that  was  before  so  dark  and  storm-tossed,  she 
perceives  that  the  soul  emerges  from  these  past  tortures  Uk« 
gold  from  the  crucible,  only  the  more  afllined  and  ^tori5ed,  b> 
sec  God  within  herself. 

There  are  many  minor  trials  to  be  battled  with  by  the 
contemplative.  Sometimes,  when  all  external  conditions  are 
favourable,  it  is  impossible  for  the  soul  to  fix  her  thoughts  oa 
God  or  engage  in  prayer,  owing  to  the  difHculty  of  controlling 
the  understanding  and  imagination,  the  former  running  riot  like 
a  madman  whom  none  can  bind.  At  others  the  insensibility  of 
the  soul  is  such  that  it  seems  to  the  contemplative  that  he  does 
neither  good  nor  evil,  and  only  follows  in  the  wake  of  otherSa 
indifferent  to  considerations  of  reward  or  punishment,  as  if 
neither  death  nor  life  can  give  him  either  pain  or  pleasure.  In 
this  state  Teresa  compares  the  sou!  to  a  young  ass,  who  eats 
almost  unconsciously  because  he  Rnds  food  before  him  ;  in  ttke 
manner  must  she  be  sustained  by  Divine  favours,  since,  when 
the  misery  of  existence  is  so  great,  it  is  no  longer  a  pain  to  liv^ 
and  she  endures  cvcT>'thing  with  equanimity,  although  nn* 
conscious  of  cither  feeling  impulses  or  effects.  This,  she  adds.  Is 
to  sail  with  a  calm  wind,  for  one  makes  great  sjsccd  without 
perceiving  how  ;  for  in  those  other  slates  the  effects  are  so  great 
that  the  soul  perceives  her  improvement  at  once,  for  the  im|Ktui 
of  her  desires  gives  her  no  rest,  nor  can  she  e\-er  feci  satisfied; 
such  is  tlie  operation  of  the  great  impetusea  of  love  on  him 
on  whom  God  bestows  them. 
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l(  is  like  ihoM  lillle  sprinK*  Uhc  continues,  utmg  one  of  her  inimitable 
fioultil  which  I  have  iccn  i(\i^h  loixh,  keeping  the  Kind  pcqwiiuliy  inoviD); 
oMards.  Thii  cx^mtplc  and  companion  xcemi  xo  mc  ihc  cutct  countcrpun 
MKuh  armed  at  il)iR  stage  :  love  is  constantly  buliblinii  up,  And  IhinkinK 
a>hu  il  can  do  :  it  is  too  full  to  cmiiain  itself,  jii»t  .-ui  the  cArth  rjitinot 
InUthe  *aier,  and  Ain^  it  up  frtnn  it.  So  very  often  it  happens  wiih  ihc 
ud  wfaidi  cannot  Kit,  io  tlowint;  over  16  &be  with  love :  now  that  she  is 
antnted  with  ii  hcrMlf,  !>he  Ior);«  tliai  others  should  drink,  i'mct  there  is 
OMfh  and  to  spare,  so  tli^i  ihcy  may  Jo^o  witti  her  in  sin^'lng  God't 
pniiet.  Oh  I  how  often  do  I  dwell  on  the  li\  ing  «aier  of  which  God  spoke 
Mlbt  woman  of  SanuHa.  .  .  .  Ii  seenu  aUa  like  a  nmM  iiic.  which  must 
be  OMHUndy  fed  to  prevent  its  getting  low  ;  so  are  the  soult  I  speak  of; 
fot  Aty  would  fain,  whatever  il  cost  them,  pile  on  wood  to  keep  this  fire 
>lne.  And  such  am  ]  that,  even  if  1  could  only  throw  on  straws,  1  would 
tc  rontent.  .  .  .  The  interior  inipulH  stirs  me  to  serve  in  ^.omewhat,  for 
[  HI  mfii  for  more,  even  if  it  be  only  to  place  boughs  and  tlowers  before  an 
inufc,  or  to  s««cp  and  pui  an  oratory  in  order,  or  to  employ  mvself  in 
nkr  ihingt  so  uorthlcu  that  they  filled  me  with  confiwon.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
miodU  on  whom  Cod  in  hit  mercy  bcslows  this  his  love  in  such  nbuntUnce, 
■lilMsmall  trial  to  lack  llie  bodily  strenfTlh  to  do  somewhat  for  him.  Ii  is 
■  icry  irreat  disiress ;  for,  as  the  soul  lacks  strength  to  throw  fuel  on  the 
Abm,  itie  burns  away  to  cinders  wiihin  herself  and  dissolves  in  tears,  .  .  . 
■luch  b  tonneni  enoutfh,  although  a  sweet  one. 

ThUA  it  is  by  slow  dcj^txis  that  Teresa,  absorbed  In  herself, 

•edng  in  herself  the  centre  around  which  the  great  world  of 

ha  day   moved,  referring  everything   to   the   narrow   interior 

world  in  which  she  lived,  rises  above  the  narrow  egotism  fostered 

Ey  religion  and  the  cltnster,  into  a  loftier  sphere  of  thought  and 

»entimcnt,     Siowly  she  is  emerging  from  the  self-concentration 

cf  the  myotic  to  a  nobler  idea  of  her  uun  place  in  the  world,  to 

a  truer  and  fuller  notion  of  her  responsibilities  a»  a  unit  to  the 

Ihousandft  of  others  around  her.     Not  for  long  .'^hall  this  great 

and  valiant  heart  consume  itself  away  in  self-tortunngs,  often 

fntile  and  puerile.     A  greater  work  is  reserved  for  her  than  to 

low  ber  lime  and  waste  the  forces  of  a  fine  and  powerful  intellect 

in  Ihc  subtle  refinements  and  vain  imaginings  encouraged  by 

the   sterile   vacuity   of  the   cloister.     Not  for   long  shall   she, 

falflamed  with  a  love  that  has  ceased  to  be  individual,  and  longs 

to  pour  out  its  treasures  on  mankind,  beat  her  wings  against 

the  bars  of  her  cage,  condemned  to  inaction  by  a  double  cause, 

— her  sex  and  her   vocation.     She  who,  for  want  of  a  bcner 

occupatini),  h.is  spent  so  many  years  in  the  contemplation  of 

ic!'  vto  rouse  ourattcntionby  ihc  grandeur,  the  immensity 

ot  .   :  itual  compassion  which,  losing  sight  of  »elf,  perceives 

ocbcr  objects  and  aims,  and  leaves  her  own  salvation  aside  to 

■nend  to  that  of  others.    "  Satan  would  not  be  Satan  if  he  could 

love"  is  perhaps  her  best -known  phrase. 

A  vision  of  hell,  which  took  place  about  tUs  time,  confirmed 
1 1 
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itinctive  mark  of  all  the  great  prophets  and  reformers 
hwtory  is  that  of  the  world — what  can  she  do  to  arrest 
*s  of  heresy  and  aid  in  the  salvation  of  souls?  Little 
How  inadequate  is  any  action  when  brought  face  to 
rith  the  idea  which  pave  rise  to  it  I  As  Teresa  herself 
n,  to  attain  the  smallest,  one  must  aim  at  the  highest ! 

seeinit  other  «iibliine  things,  nnd  secrets,  relating  to  the  glory 
for  iIk  |{ood  iind  the  lormcntsror  the  wicked,  wliiEh  the  Lord  willed 
(nc,  1  »eni  :ibom  icekiny  some  way  an<l  manner  of  bcin^  able  to  do 
I  for  ta  muclv  evil,  -.mil  ol  doinf{  sumcwlidl  itc3crvin){  of  ({ujnint;  fo 
[a  irc^eTe.     I  lont;ed  to  ilcc  fiojii  people  and  to  sejiaratr  niyielf 
iy  htttn  the  world.  ...  I  pondered  on  irnat  I  could  do  for  God.  and 
that  tlic  first  i)iing  wits  to  follow  tlic  religious  vocation  to  which 
1  cajicd  mc,  by  keeping  my  rule  as  perfectly  as  1  could.  .  .  . 


ring  this  long  season  of  contrariety  and  suspicion  excited 

visions,  but  which  the  real  sanctity  of  her  life  was  slowly 

teailily  breaking  down,  there  was  one  amongst  Teresa's 

whixe  devotion  to  and  admiration  of  her  had   never 

1 — l>a.  Guiomardc  Ulloa.     To  this  lady,  whom  tlie  de<ith 

husband,  Kranciso  de  Avila,  a  noble  and  wealthy  gentle- 

I  of  AvUa,  had  left  a  widow  early  in  life,  Teresa  now  owed 

jrtunity  of  laying  her  doubts  and  scruples  before  the 

saint  of  the  age,  then  commissary  of  his  Order,  Fr. 

dc   Alcantara.     That   she   might    meet   him   with    less 

lint   than  in   the  Encamacion,  her  friend  obtained  pcr- 

m  from  the  Provincial  of  the  Carmelites  for  her  to  spend 

in  her  house.     The  strange  interest  which  the  chroniclers 

.  not  but  feci  centred  around  this  first  memorable  interview 

I  the  barefooted  FranciscJtn  Reformer  of  the  past,  and  the 

ted  Carmelite  Reformer  of  the  future  looked   on   each 

r**  face  for  the  first  time  in  the  Church  of  Sto.  Tomrf,  has 

lied  itself  into  the  l^end,  not  without  its  charm,  of  a 

.star  which  hung  over  the  city  of  Avila  during  his  .stay 

walls,  and  only  disappeared  when  he  departed. 

at   Alcintara   in    1499,  he  now   numbered  one  year 

Ethan  thcccntur>*.     Of  noble  and  ancient  lineage,  son  of  the 

DOT  of  Alcintara,  he  had  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 

lit  was  to  be  the  labour  of  his  life  to  reform,  when  still 

a    boy.     He    had    now    founded    or    reformed    forty 

ies,  many  of  which  he  had  helped  to  build  with  his  own 

,  in  his  native  province  of  Hstrcmadura.     Amongst  others, 

ir  in  the  flowery  desert  of  Pcdroso ;    Cadahalso  in  the 

dc  Gata  :  Paracucllos,  in  New  Castille ;  and  San  Andr^ 

in  the  province  of  Avila  where  he  died,  still  remain 
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her  in  the  magnanimous  resolve  to  devote  her  life  lo  the  reKoe 
of  souls  and  Ihc  extirpation  of  heresy.  Teresa's  hell  bears  bat 
little  resemblance  to  the  pale  and  melancholy,  spectrehaunuA 
abode  of  Dante.  It  ts  an  unmistakable  product  of  the  CastiliM 
mind,  potitive,  hard  in  outline,  crude  in  conception, — the  helli 
in  short,  as  shaped  by  the  mcdiicval  imagination,  grotesque  snd 
gloomy,  fantastic  and  material. 

The  entrance  to  it  is  a  long  narrow  lane,  low  and  dark  am 
close  like  an  oven,  whose  floor,  covered  with  filthy  mud  o 
pestilential  smell,  swarms  with  horrible  and  sickening  reptiles 
At  the  end  of  the  wall  is  a  narrow  cavity  like  a  cupboard,  ioK 
which  she  feels  herself  squeezed.  If  this  description  rouses] 
smile  rather  than  a  thrill  of  horror,  .she  recovers  all  her  ptwei 
when  she  relates  the  moral  anguish  of  the  victim.  No  eaithl) 
Kuflenng,  either  mental  or  physical,  can  give  any  idea  of  tbos 
horrors,  the  memory  of  which  still  thrilled  her  to  the  marroi 
when  six  years  after  she  committed  her  vision  to  writing.  Tli 
constriction  of  the  soul  tearing  itself  in  pieces  in  miaenbl 
despair;  the  gloomy  and  suffocating  atmosphere;  the  darknes 
through  which  no  light  can  ever  penetrate;  the  diabolica 
appearance  of  the  walls  and  their  infernal  power  of  closing  i 
upon  the  victims  immured  in  them,  pos;iess  all  the  honof 
reality. 

h  was  [says  Teresa]  one  of  (he  greatest  ntercics  that  God  ei-cr 
on  rnc :  for  not  only  iliH  it  m;tkc  mc  lo^c  all  feat  of  ihe  tribulatioi 
contmdicilonv  ndifc,  but  it  tl^v-e  mc  strength  to  suffer  them  and  L'ive 

10  the  Lord  for  havint;  dclii-ereil  me  from  iticti  eiemnl  and  tcrnble  «iSc 
m^i.  ...  1  aUo  gained  from  il  the  jirofound  pain  which  lilK  me  at  secil 
Mich  ntunbcrs  o(  >()ul!i  bcni  on  their  own  purditjun  (eipeci.illy  thoK  ' 
Lutherans,  ulready  members  of  the  church  by  bapiiiim).  and  the  sirot 
impetuses  to  help  litem;  for  certainty  it  secnDsio  nie  IVouid  willingly  ngA 
many  deaths  lo  deliver  one  of  them  fioni  such  unutterable  lonnent.  ]f  e 
ci.-ktuT^il  disposition  invites  u*  to  comp.-issionaie  ihc  trials  or  grie^  of  Anyoi 
for  whom  wc  feel  a  special  alTection  :  who  can  bear  the  sight  of  «  M 
ctcm;il1y  condemned  to  the  greatest  iulTering  of  all  ?    No  heart  can  sal 

11  without  (ireM  pain.  Since  uanhly  suffering— although  wc  know  thM 
will  end  wiih  life,  and  has  its  limits— can  move  u^  to  svich  grcit  compsMk 
I  know  not  how  wc  can  rest  before  the  sight  of  numberless  souls  •vciydi 
bdog  borne  away  by  the  devil  to  that  which  is  endless. 

In  what  way,  however,  can  an  obscure  nun,  bound  hand  ai 
foot  by  .social  trammels  and  the  cloister,  put  her  magn.-inrmoi 
desires,  which  aim  at  no  less  than  the  redemption  of  hunianit 
into  execution?  What  can  this  woman,  already  forty-thrr 
lost  to  the  world  in  the  wild,  bleak  upland  town  of  her  bin 
who  has  risen  above  minute  conscicncc-siftings  to  that  scntiniei 
of  responsibility,  that  sublime  unconsciousness  of  self,  w 
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dLitinctlt'c  mark  of  all  the  great  prophets  and  reformers 

hiNiciry  is  that  of  the  world — what  can  she  do  to  arrest 

:  progress  of  heresy  and  aid  in  the  salvation  of  souls?    Little 

I !     How  inadequate  is  any  action  when  brought  face  to 

with  the  ide.'i  wiiich  gave   rise  to  it !     As  Teresa  herself 

i,  to  attain  the  sinnllast,  one  must  aim  at  the  highest ! 

ae«iDg  other  sublimF  things,  and  secrcu,  relating  (0  the  glory 
I  for  the  good  anJ  ihc  tornicnis  for  the  wii:kcd,  which  the  Lord  willed 
'me,  1  wrent  about  seeking  some  way  and  manner  ofbcinK  able  to  do 
nee  for  lo  much  evil,  .ind  of  doing  somewhat  deserving  o(  gainin)-  so 
■I  a  ireaiurc.    I  longed  lo  flee  from  people  and  10  sc[)araic  myself 
r  from  ihc  world.  ...  I  pondered  on  what  1  coutd  do  for  dad,  and 
thai  the  dm  (hin^  wan  to  Cotlow  the  religious  t'ocaiion  to  which 
t  had  caJled  me,  by-  keepmg  my  rule  as  perfectly  as  1  could.  .  .  . 


During  this  long  season  of  contrariety  and  suspicion  excited 
l^'hcr  visions,  but  which  the  real  sanctity  of  her  life  was  slowly 
ind  steadily  breaking  down,  there  was  one  amongst  Teresa's 
beads,  whose  devotion  to  and  admiration  of  her  had  never 
Utered — Da.  Guiomardc  Ulloa.  To  this  lady,  whom  the  death 
rf  her  husband,  Franciso  de  Avila,  3  noble  and  wealthy  gentle- 
nun  of  Avila,  had  left  a  widow  early  in  life,  Tere.ia  now  owed 
ibe  opportunity  of  laying  her  doubts  and  scruples  before  the 
neatest  saint  of  the  age,  then  commissary  of  his  Order,  Fr. 
Pedro  dc  Alcantara.  That  she  might  meet  him  with  less 
XRlslraint  than  in  the  Kncarnacion,  her  friend  obtained  per- 
nbmion  from  the  I'rovincial  of  the  Carmelites  for  her  to  spend 
.  week  in  her  house.  The  strange  interest  which  the  chroniclers 
ouUi  rwt  but  feel  centred  around  this  first  memorable  interview 
thai  the  barefooted  Franciscan  Reformer  of  the  past,  and  the 
arefootcd  Carmelite  Reformer  of  the  future  looked  on  each 
tber's  face  for  the  first  time  in  the  Church  of  Sta  Tomi,  has 
ranstatcd  itself  into  the  legend,  not  without  its  charm,  of  a 
irilliant  star  which  hung  over  the  city  of  .^vila  during  his  stay 
rtthin  its  walls,  and  only  di-sappeared  when  he  departed. 

Bom  at  Alcantara  in  1499,  he  now  numtx^d  one  j*ear 
Borethan  the  century.  Of  noble  and  ancient  lineage,  son  of  the 
■o\Trnor  of  /Mcintara,  he  had  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
rhich  it  was  to  be  the  labour  of  his  life  to  reform,  when  still 
Jmost  a  boy.  He  had  now  founded  or  reformed  forty 
nonastcries,  many  of  which  he  had  helped  to  build  with  his  own 
,ands,  in  his  nativxr  province  of  Estremadura.  Amongst  others, 
'alancar  in  the  flowery  desert  of  Pedroso ;  Cadahalso  in  the 
tierra  dc  Gata ;  ParaciKllos,  in  New  Castille ;  and  San  Andr^ 
c  Arenas  in  the  province  of  Avila  where  he  died,  still  remain 
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to  testify  to  the  unremitting  and  laborious  toil  to  which  thrf 
owed  their  existence. 

An  instantaneous  sympathy  Ci^tablishcd  itselT  between 
two  saints,  one  of  whom  was  but  beginning  her  active  cai 
on  earth,  and  the  other  ending  his.  The  "cstrado"  on 
she  kncit  before  him  for  confession  is  still  preserved.  "Ai 
hija.  que  bien  vais,  loilos  sumos  de  una  Ubrea ;  Go  on,  dai 
for  you  arc  on  the  right  road — we  <ill  wear  the  same  livery?' 
the  energetic  expression  of  the  aged  saint,  who  had  travdl 
it  so  long  and  was  now  fast  ncaring  its  close.  For  Teresa  hit 
personality  had  a  profound  and  invincible  attraction,  which 
seems  to  have  been  mutual.  In  the  long  and  intimate  eoa* 
ferences  which  took  place  between  them,  he  poured  out  hi* 
soul  unreservedly  into  the  wilting  car  of  his  ardent  disciple, 
intermingled  with  many  precious  details  of  his  long  and 
chequered  career  as  a  founder.  It  is  not  impossible  that  her 
first  project  of  foundation  was  either  undertaken  at  some 
chance  suggestion  which  fell  from  his  lips,  or,  if  not,  indirectly 
owed  its  origin  to  him  in  that  vague  instinct  of  imitation  with 
which  he  hiid  unconsciou.'ily  inspired  her.  To  encourage  her  in 
the  path  which,  he  foresaw,  slill  lay  before  her — a  path  of  which 
he  had  himself  measured  all  the  dinficulttcs  and  suffering — be 
related  to  her  what  his  own  life  had  been  for  more  than  forty* 
seven  years.  In  the  finished  portrait  she  has  painted  of  turn 
in  her  Life,  when  his  body,  impressed  with  all  the  stni^ 
mystery  of  asceticism,  macerated  out  of  the  semblance  of 
humanity,  had  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  world  of  men.  from 
which  his  spirit  had  long  been  sundered,  she  has  firmly  fixed 
him  on  the  canvas  of  the  past,  with  all  the  sombre  colouring  and 
force  of  the  brush  of  a  Ribcra  or  Zurbardn. 

And  what  a  good  mixn  God  has  utkea  from  us  at  thii  time  in  the  blMMd 
fray  Pedro  de  Alcfntara.  .  .  .  The  world  cannot  sufTer  now  to  mocfa  pi^ 
fection.  They  say  that  peopk-'a  constituiions  are  weaker,  and  the  times  are 
not  as  they  used  to  be  then.  .  .  .  This  holy  nuu  was  of  this  lime,  bis  spirit 
was  strong  as  in  other  tinics,  and  lUiis  the  world  was  under  his  Icet.  .  . . 
For  forty  yc.irs  (lie  told  me)  he  had  slept  but  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four, 
And  ihfti  the  wont  penance  he  had  sufTered  in  the  beginning  was  to  conqw 
sleep,  for  which  purpose  he  always  remained  st.Tiidinj{  or  on  liis  knees. 
When  he  slept,  it  was  in  a  sitlinij  poilurc,  his  head  atcainiil  a  woodn 
board  Hxed  in  ilic  u-iitl :  his  cell,  which  was  not,  as  is  known,  rnore  titts 
four  feci  and  a  half  lon^,  not  admiliing  of  his  lying  down.  Durint:  all 
these  years  he  never  ivorc  his  hood,  wh.itcver  the  heat  or  rain,  nor  anythiiq 
on  his  feet,  but  only  a  habit  of  rou>;h  leigc  next  tlic  ricsh,  and  llm  as  scanty 
as  possible,  and  a  cape  of  the  tame  stuiT  over  it.  This,  ho  told  me,  he 
removed  in  cold  weather,  and  left  tlie  door  and  casemcnc  of  his  cell  opeit 
to  iliai,  when  he  shut  the  door  itnd  put  it  on  again,  hit  body  m^^ht  fca 
comforted  wiili  the  extra  shelter.    He  very  often  ace  only  once  in  iltrec 
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^n.  And  ha  ulud  mc  why  I  wa»  aitonisbed  ?  saving  ihat  it  vr»  veiy 
■wUe  for  one  ftccusiomcd  to  it.  His  companion  told  me  that  it 
Mffcncd  lo  him  sometimtv  to  go  without  food  (or  eight  dap.  Il  mu»t 
kilt  been  when  he  was  absorbed  in  prayer,  for  lie  was  rapt  away  in  great 
tousia  and  impetuosities  of  love  of  Cod,  of  whirh  1  myself  was  onca 
■  whacM.  His  poverty  vas  extreme,  and,  during  hit  youth,  such  his 
— tilicilioB  thai  be  lold  mc  he  had  been  three  yiears  in  n  hou^e  of  his 
(Mm,  and  only  knew  ihc  fnars  by  tlieirvoicc  ;  for  he  never  niisc<l  his  eyes, 
Md  be  did  not  koon'  ilic  »iy  to  the  plat^cs  where  he  was  obliged  to  go,  but 
Ule*t<I  the  friars.  The  same  on  journejfs.  \\'omen  he  never  looked  upon  ; 
■fan  for  many  yrnrs.  He  told  nic  it  was  the  s.tme  to  him  now  whether  he 
Maoroot ;  bin  he  was  very  old  when  I  Arsi  kr>cw  him.  and  so  extreme  his 
mkacM,  that  he  secnied  made  of  roots  of  trees,  mote  tlian  anyihins  else. 
VA  all  (bis  aanctiiy  be  was  vciy  kind,  althouub  of  few  words  unless  he  was 
Wcaioited.  And  ibe^ie  were  ver>-  delightful,  Ibi  his  iitulerstandinK  >^ai  very 
W  l"inuy  lindo"}.  .  .  .  And  iliiis  I  leave  him  ;  for  hb  end  was,  like  hi« 
H^  prtacniag  and  admonishing  his  fiiars.  When  he  saw  that  (be  end  was 
Wr,  he  repeated  ihe  I'&alin  L-ulatus  turn  in  Ais  qu«  dkia  tuni  mihi,  and 
wd  kaeclinx. 


It  is  probable  that  the  first  of  her  "  Relations,"  at  least  the 
in  that  has  come  down  to  us  (for  by  her  own  showing  she 
bd  already  once  or  twice  sought  to  facilitate  the  task  of  her 
teafeuors   by  writing   down    for  them  what  she  knew  of  her 
*life  and  sitM"X  was  made  for  St.  Pettn-'s  guidance,  and  laid 
before  him  at  this  time.     It  contairtii  her  celebrated  vow  of 
infection, — the  "  seraphic  vow,"  the  "  Teresian  vow,"  affirmed 
ly  the  Church  to  be  IJeo  edocta,  atid  which  she  kept  rigorously 
or  five  >'cars  of  her  life  (Deo  ftdclis  reddidit),  until,  on  .iccount 
f  the  innumerable  perplexities  and  scruples  it  gave  rise  lo  as  to 
that  was  the  most  perfect  course  to  pursue  in  the  multiple  and 
DiDplex  \'aricty  of  actions  which  began  to  fill  her  life,  she  waa 
mmselled  by  her  confessors  to  change  its  form  if  not  the  5ul>- 
tance.     It  was  "  a  vow  as  >-ct  unexampled  in  the  Church," 
xdaira  her  iMOgraphers ;  "  the  most  arduous  of  vows,"  says  the 
lull    of  Canonisation;  the   "rarest   of  rare  things,"  adds  the 
acred  College  of  Cardinalti ;  "so  angelical  ihat  it  fills  all  with 
imder,"  aflirms  Fr.  Juan   de   Jesus;   whiUt    Kibera   remarks, 
This  is  a  vow  that  1  never  read  or  heard  of  any  saint ;  and 
vt  resolution  alone  to  make  it  is  the  clearest  sign  of  the  highest 
erJectton,  and  more  so  with  a  person  of  such  tender  conscience, 
ir  it  could  not  take  place  without  a  great  renouncement  of  all 
rcated  things,  at>d  a  no  less  fervent  desire  to  please  God,  and 
great  command  over  every  passion."    Tor  Teresa  is  already 
saint,  although   the  worid  will   not   acclaim   her   such  until 
early  a  hundred  years  later.     Henceforth,  lost  in  mysterious 
3d  glorious  abstractions,  to  which  they  arc  but  "  as  filth,"  the 
tanty  of  the  world,  its  "  water,  fic!d^  odours,  and  music,"  will 
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charm  her  no  more, — "  the  first  impression  over,  1  would  faJO 
shut  them  out  from  sight  and  hearing."  Henceforth  shcriiei 
above  humanity,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows ;  insensible  to  the  tio 
of  kindred  and  affection,  the  conversation  of  friends  and  ivUihis 
has  become  a  burden  and  a  slavery. 

But   no !   Teresa   never   becomes   the  stony  idealist  whose 
character  she  paints  in  this  "  Relation  "  as  her  own, — and  heott 
her  charm.     Ever  the   most   human   and   warm  est -hearted  of 
women,  she  never  freed  herself  entirely  from  those  truly  noble 
weaknesses  which  a  false  idea  of  religion   had  taught  her  to 
deplore  as  (laws  and  failing.^.     The  l)eauties   of  nature  nettr 
failed  to  touch   a   responsive   chord   which   lay  latent   in  ber 
breast.     Withered   and  old,  and  fast  nearing  the  Roal   of  ho 
desires,  the  windings  of  the  river  which  she  skirted  on  one  of 
her   last    journeys    on   earth    from     i'lasencia    to   Soria, — ihc 
loveliness  of  the  vallej-  of  the   Tormcs   and  the  tall    jXJpUrs 
which    lined    its    banks,   roused   her  admiration    to   the  lait 
However  earnestly  she  who,  at  an  earlier  period  of  her  career, 
lamented  as  a  failing  that  in  her  moments  of  solitude  she  cannoc 
help  dwelling  on  the  endearing  qualities  of  those  she  loves,  and 
fixing  their  faces  upon  her  mind  as  in  a  looking-glass,  to  pore, 
over  their  beauty  and  sweetness,  endeavours  to  crush  out  the! 
warm  and  loving  impulses  of  a  loyal  and  affectionate  nature, 
they  will   assert   their   mastery  throuph   life;   to  the  end  bet 
sifter's  griefs  and  anxieties  will  touch  her  more  nearly  than  a 
neighbour's ;  to  the  end  she  never  ceases  to  display  a  devoted 
intcri^st  in  the  well-being  of  her  family. 

Yet.  if  she  deceived  herself  in  this  part  of  her  "  Relation," 
it  contains  abundant  indications  of  the  real  grandeur  of  the! 
nature  that  was  already,  unconsciously  to  itself,  cliafing  against 
the  inaction  of  the  cloister.     She  feels  herself  inspired  with  a 
celestial   courage,  and   there  is  no  trial,  martyrdom,  or  death 
that  she  would  not  brave  with  gladness;  her  hclplcssnass  andg 
Hsclcssncss  fill    her  with  indescribable  pain.     Desiring  pover 
for  herself,  she  would  fain  possess  the  whcrcwilhal  to  give 
others.     The  ordinary  routine  and  sordid  cares  of  life  till 
with  impatience;  she  would  fain  leave  herself  and  the  future 
entirely  to  God.    As  she  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  "  Man 
of  St>rrow.t,"  she  cannot,  even  if  she  tries,  desire  case  or  rest. 
A  beautiful  note  in  her  character  is  her  tolerance  towards  the 
faulu  of  others !     If  she   remembers   their   sin.t,  it   is   hni  to 
counterbalance  them  with   their  virtues.     She  is  troubled  :■-■ 
afflicted  by  the  ravages   of  heresy,  which   "seems  to  her  :'■ 
only  trial  worthy  of  being  felt"     It  is  still  a  constant  si 
of  mortification  to  her  to  restrain  herself  in  that  exquisite  lu>i 
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of  neatness  and  cleanliness — which  has  troubled  but  few  saints,— 
bet  which  ako,  in  spile  of  her  endeavours  to  root  out  a  failing  mj 
obooxious,  will  endure  to  the  end. 

But  human  nature  cannot  long  be  kept  at  such  a  tension- 
point  without   exacting  its   revenge.     Dark   moments  obscure 
Ihc  radiance  which  lights  up  her  life,  when  her  visions  and 
doires  fade  so  entirely  from  her  memory  that  they  seem  but 
tke  unsubstantial   shadows   of  a   dream.     Her   understanding 
dowled  and  oppressed  by  bodily  ailments,  her  great  courage 
iway,  and   leaves  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  breath 
t'temptatton  or  slander.     Then  she  asks   herself  in   all   the 
ss  of  despair  and   abandonment,   "  Who   bid   her   put 
Jf  into  things  beyond  the  ordinary?"  and  feels  that  she 
I  deceived  all  who  have  believed  in    her.     Still   she  prays, 
that  a  struggle  so  full   of  anguish   should    be  ended,  but 
'^bcr  thai  it  may  endure  for  ever  if  Ciod  .so  wills  it.  And  will 
aif  hold   her  b>'  the  hand  so  that  she  may  not  offend  him. 
ht  again  these  periods  of  depiession  vanish  like  mists  before 
Aeiun.     A  divine  word,  a  vision,  a  short  period  of  recollection, 
naorcs  serenity  and  peace  to  the  clouded  mind  and  troubled 
^1.     Her  ecstasies,  she   notes,   are   followed    by   a   marked 
iniprcn'cment  in   her  bodily  health,  which  sometimes  lasts  for 
more  than  three  huurt,  sometimes  for  a  whole  day.     She  would 
;^  that  all  who  know  her  should  also  know  her  sins.    She  can 
ive  at  but  one  conclusion  :  it  cannot  be  "  the  devil  that  has 
^Booght  out  SO  many  ways  of  doing  good  to  my  soul  ...  for 
he  cannot  be  so  stupid."     If  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  visions, 
it  is  impossible  that  God  should  have  disregarded  her  own  cease- 
Jess  prayers  and  those  which  have  been  offered  up  to  him  on  her 
account  "  by  so  many  good  people  for  the  last  two  years,  or  that 
^^e  would  have  allowed  these  things  to  go  any  further." 
^B     In    Teresa's   case   these   inevitable   mental   reactions   were 
^Btnplicatcd  b>-  the  physical  one  of  a   frail  and  ailing  frame. 
^ulifOUghout  her  life  wc  .'thall  see  how,  upheld  by  the  enthusiasm 
^of  her  idea,  she  faced  and  conquered  insuperable  diflKultics, 
bcr  bodily  sufTerings  and  infirmities  being  sujicrsoded  by  a 
new  life  and  vigour  which  was  a  constant  source  of  amazement 
to  those  around  her ;  these  periods  of  intense  mental  pressure 
and  excitement  being  invariably  followed  by  seasons  of  the 
blackest  despondency  and  gloom. 

Amon);st  her  papers  at  the  Encamacion  was  found  one 
whkh  Vcpcs  attributes  to  some  Jesuit  father,  her  confessor, 
and  Fr.  Francisco  de  Sta.  Maria,  with  more  likelihood,  to  Fray 
Pedro  de  .'Mcantara.  It  is  unlikely  that  Ribcra,  always  eager 
anything  to  the  credit  of  his  Order,  would  not  have 
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rescued  the  author's  name,  if  (as  some  passages  of  its  contcnli 
would  almost  seem  to  indicate)  he  had  been  a  Jesuit  That 
thirly-thrcc  reasons,  whose  similarity  of  style  and  composition 
to  that  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  together  with  the  difficulty 
of  pointing  out  any  one  so  intimately  associated  with  Teres 
at  tiiii  time,  "possessed  of  such  experience  and  complete 
acquaintance  with  things  mystical,"  have  led  the  duonkler 
unhesitatingly  to  ascribe  them  to  him,  are  possibly  the  voy 
reasons  adduced  by  the  saint  to  calm  Teresa's  doubts,  and 
to  bring  tlie  obstinate  knight  and  more  yielding  confessor  to 
a  juster  and  more  reasonable  decision. 

But  whoever  the  author,  whether  St.  Peter  or  rwt,  it  it  of 
supreme  interest  as  being  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  more 
than  ordinary  judgment  and  penetration,  and  as  corroborating 
her  own  testimony,  besides  throwing  side-lights  as  to  how  the 
world  aruund  her  viewed  and  received  her  life.  From  it  vfe 
learn  (what  her  deep  humility  forbids  her  to  mention)  how 
"the  powerful  odour  of  the  flowers  of  virtue  in  the  garden 
of  her  soul "  ha<l  attracted  others  to  follow  her  example,  and 
how  forty  nuns  of  her  own  community  had  been  moved  by 
her  "to  practise  great  recollection."  Again  we  hear  of  her 
vow — 

So  lirm  is  her  resolution  not  to  olFend  Cod,  tliai  she  has  made  a  vov 
nol  10  do  anything  ihat  she,  or  those  about  Iicr,  do  noi  iiiHlcntand  lo  be 
mo*t  perfect.  Anrf  though  hpIdiuK  thctn  of  the  Comp.iny  for  Mint«,  and 
believing  that  the  t.orcl  ihrouKh  them  has  done  her  to  m.in)-  favoun,  skt 
has  yel  told  me  ihnt  if  ihe  knew  it  would  be  gieaier  perfctiion  not  to  eoo- 
vcrje  with  lliem,  «he  would  never  .ig.ain  spc^k  to  lliem,  ulthouyh  to  ttiera 
she  owed  her  tmnouillity  and  diredion  in  these  ihinni-  She  tiinnot  h«r 
God  spoken  of  witn  devotion  iind  wisdom  without  being  rapt  away  in  an 
ecstasy  impossible  to  resist,  do  what  she  likes,  and  then  her  appcarsaoc 
it  such  thai  il  inspii'es  gtCAt  devotion.  Gmf  has  gr'tvM  her  an  amati^ 
itreng  and  vaiinHt  soul.  She  used  to  b«  timid,  now  she  ticad«  denb 
under  foot.  She  is  much  aimie  the  (hilditkntxsei  and  dllintssfs  of  nvMM^ 
■otry  muck  •wilhaul  scnipU,  most  slraSght/trrwant  and  henesf.  Tlittc  ihiDgi 
[Iter  visions]  cause  her  to  have  x  clearness  of  undemanding  and  an 
admirable  intcl licence  of  divine  things. 

If  San  Pedro  dc  Alcantara  wrote  this  paper,  as  is  most 
probable,  he  confesses  that  he  himself  has  not  escaped  her 
marvellous  influence.  "And  I  say  certainly  she  has  benefited 
miiny  ])eople.  and  I  am  one." 

The  barefuotL-d  saint,  with  that  sight  which  he  had  long- 
weaned  from  the  things  of  earth,  saw  far  into  the  future  as 
he  counselled  this  woman,  so  humble  and  yet  so  valiant,  who 
sought  his  help,  and  who  was  but  commencing  the  road  of 
difficulty  and  affliction  whicli  he  himself  had  travelled  from 
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boytiood.    The  greatest  trial  of  his  life  had  been,  he  told 

'her.  the  opposition  of  good  people.     He  brought  the  weight 

I  anil  influence  of  his  great  sanctity  to  bear  on   Alvarez  and 

;  Salccdo.    The  former  needed  but  little  convincing,  but  the 

j  knight  "  who   for   very   love  and   the  holiness  of  his   fearful 

Knl''  had  persecuted  her  most   bitterly,  stitl  doubting  and 

ftuii^,  ceased   to   torment   her.     As   for   herself,  he  bid   her 

[banish  all    di<itrust:   except    Faith   nothing  was  more  certain 

or  more  surely  to  be  bc1tc\-ccl    ttian   that   she  was  animated 

*ith  the  Spirit  of  God.    She  had  found  her  champion,  as  was 

BMst  (neet.  in  the  greatest  saint  of  his  age  and  Order.    When 

IhehooRi  of  the  donkey  which  bore  him  away  from  Avila  rang 

through  its  Gothic  .•itreets  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  if  he  had 

BCt  left  behind  him  complete  security  in  the  mind  of  his  great 

penitent,  his  warm  espousal   of  her   cause  had  at  all  events 

"fcprived  the  irritated  opposition  of  Salccdo  and    Alvarez  of 

onch  of  its  bitterness.     The  former,  forgetting  his  timorous- 

nesj.  ever  aitenvards  "helped  her,  and  gave  counsel  when  he 

OMld" 

Francisco  de  Salccdo  and  Master  Gaspar  Daxa  take  their 
[lest  in  the  humble  chapel  of  her  first  foundation  at  Avila. 
[The  timidity  of  llie  one  and  the  conscientious  scrtiple-i  of  the 
[other  were  very  soon  silenced,  even  in  this  life,  by  the  growing 
tctity  of  the  womani  whose  sublime  inspirations  they  would 
ive  thwarted,  whose  spiritual  career  they  had  very  nearly 
"ripped  in  the  bud.  In  a  very  short  lime  they  will  account 
it  the  highest  honour  that  life  can  bestow,  the  one  to  officiate 
at  the  first  Mass  in  her  Convent  of  Poverty,  the  other  to  act 
as  chaplain  to  its  thirteen  inmates.  And  they  lie  content, 
their  supremcst  ambition  fulfilled,  under  the  shadow  of  her 
anality  and  Fame. 


lAPTER   VI 
QUIEN  NO  SE  ESCONDE  NO  LUCE 

TERESA  Is  now  rorty-three.  Like  Christ,  who  was  silent 
for  thirty  years,  and  preached  two,  it  was  fated  that  her 
brief  and  brilliant  career  of  activity  should  be  preceded  \rf 
close  on  half  a  century  of  obscurity.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
great  people  who,  maturing  late  in  life,  suddenly  emerge  from 
the  fjloom  in  which  their  abilities  have  hitherto  lain  latent  and 
concealed,  although  in  it  they  have  gathered  concentration  and 
intensity,  to  find  the  attention  of  the  world  suddenly  fixed  on 
them,  and  themselves  the  centre  of  a  great  movement.  For 
more  than  twenty  years,  in  the  absence  of  any  exterior  event 
to  mark  her  passage  through  the  world,  our  interest  is  forced 
to  concentrate  itself  on  the  successive  gradations  of  her  interioc 
life  as  a  contemplative.  It  is  in  the  Treatise  of  Prayer,  which 
she  has  interpolated  into  her  Li/f,  that  we  shall  study  best  the 
proErcss  of  her  advance  in  spirituality,  ever  broadcnine  and 
deepening  as  she  ascended  one  by  one  ihc  "  steps  of  prayer '  — tlic 
only  landmarks  which  for  us,  as  for  her,  broke  the  march  of  time. 

Perhaps  no  stranger  or  more  wonderful  book  has  ever  been 
penned  than  this  guide  to  prayer  of  the  Castilian  nun,  who 
bares  her  breast  and  lays  o|)en  the  secrets  of  her  soul  in  the 
hushed  silence  of  the  confessional.  For,  whatever  she  thought 
afterwards,  when  she  had  become  great  and  famous,  she  ncx'ff 
dreamed  that  she  was  writing  a  world-famous  book,  or  that  her 
words  would  ever  be  seen  by  any  other  eyes  than  those  of  her 
confessor,  or  perhaps  of  that  little  body  of  persons  immediately 
around  her,  who  had  bound  themselves  to  love  each  other  in 
Christ 

With  wonderful  power,  force  of  imagery,  and  fervour,  she 

explores  the  bidden  recesses  of  her  soul,  and  follows  the  subtle 

working  of  complex  moods  and  sentiments,  whose  origin  and 

nature  she  may  often  have  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted 

in  the  interests  of  the  suiK-niatvral,  but  whicli  she  has  defined 

and  analysed  with  rare  skill. 

She  obeyed  the  same  necessity  of  materialisation — of  giving 

i:tt 
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shape  and  vitality  to  vaRue  dreams,  dimly  perceived  visions, 
rap  of  light  which  flash  for  a  moment  across  the  inner  con- 
tCKusncss  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  of  embodying 
impulses,  aspirations,  fleeting  impressions,  and  obscure  sensa- 
tioitt  in  an  external  fonn  perceptible  to  the  rest  of  humanity 
—which  forces  the  jioet  und  artist  to  exteriorise  an  inner  world 
jcen  by  himself  alone.  None  before  her,  none  after  her,  has 
dand  to  transfonn  psychological  phenomena — phenomena  as 
~" "  "ous  as  they  are  inscrutable — into  concrete  and  tangible 
llities,  the  only  condition  of  her  making  them  perceptible  to 
Mbos.  Such  a  process,  necessary  though  it  was.  if  she  was 
ntr  to  lift  the  %'cil  which  shrouded  her  strange  spiritual  history, 
m  Full  of  pitfalls  and  dangers.  There  are  mental  states  and 
tnccs  so  fine  and  diaphanous  tliat  any  attempt  to  de6ne 
I  or  to  crystallise  them  into  language  results  in  a  distortion 
I  gross  travesty.  Teresa  herself  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact: 
difRcuIty  of  the  task  often  dismays  her.  An  inevitable 
is  e^'olved  towards  unconsciou-s  exaggeration,  and  the 
dcr  is  that  she  ha.4  avoided  this  so  mud^  as  she  has  done, 
Md  not  that  she  often  succumbed  to  it  in  her  desire  to 
ttoenlttatc  by  sharp  outlines  what  her  delicate  intuition  per- 
ceived was  almost  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. 

The  following  passage  will    perhaps   make  my  meaning 
I  dearer;— 


The  flight  of  the  spirit  n  lomeihin};  (I  know  not  wliat  10  call  it)  which 
J  rites  tip  from  llic^  mtcnor  oi  iltc  »uiil.     It  seems  to  nic  thai  thr  soul  anil  the 
ftpoM  arc  one  .lad  ili«  ume  thine  ;  like  ii  fice  which,  burning  quicltly,  ihrowi 
I  l^a  fl&me  which  ascendti  on  hi^'h.  nhhou^h  it  is  thr  v-imc  fire  ns  that  which 
"buDft  beneath,  and  although  the  flamr  k.ips  up,  ihr  fire  below  ceucs  not  to 
bBra.     So  ihc  »Dul  seems  to  gcncTnic  from  within  henelf  a  ihin^  so  volatile 
aad  deltcAie,  which  Icapi  above  wiih  a  movement  no  rapid,  s^'^K  ■'■'hither 
the  Lord  wills,  that  I  Itnon-  not  better  how  to  comixtre  it  than  to  iliglit.     It 
Menu  that  this  small  bird  (the  soul)  has  escaped  from  the  misery  of  the 
6esh  and  priM>ii-houM  of  the  body,  and  i«  able  to  emplm'  hcncif  better  in 
that  which  the  Lord  givt-s  her,    (A^'ain  she  descrilKi  another  method  of 
ft^ytt  winch  it  usual  with  her,  as  being)  a  son  of  wound  inflicted  on  the 
M«J,  as  if  the  heart  were  pierced  by  an  arrow,  which  causes  a  p:iin  so  ^reat 
as  not  10  be  borne  wilhotit  a  cr>-.  .ind  still  so  sweet,  that  one  n^mld  wish  it 
10  remain  there  for  ever.    This  pain  is  not  of  ihe  senses,  nor  is  it  a  material 
wirand,  I'ul  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the  soul  unlike  any  t>odily  [lain.     It  can 
ooly  be  ilcsciibed  by  these  ciurse  similes,  which  mdee<l  arc  gross  m  com- 
parison with  ihai  which  thev  n'ould  set  forth.     Kor  this  tca-ion,  these  things 
cat!  neitlter  t>e  written  imh  ilesciibeil,  for  it  is  imposdbtc  to  t>e  uniJeriMociil 
Y  those  who  h^tc  iKM  lad  experience  of  them.     For  the  aoundk  and  patni 
r  the  sfitrit  arc  difTcrcnt  from  canhl]r  ones. 

Considering   the  enormous  difliculties   in   her  way,  Teresa 
■ccomplished  her  task  in  a  masterly  manner.     If  her  book  has 
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remainecJ,  from  that  day  to  thi«,  the  surprise  &nd  admiration  ofj 
theo!<^ian»,  who  saw  in  it  that  "  infused  science "  above  man'*i 
genius  to  acquire  without  the  mystical  operations  of  grace ;  the 
marvellous  and  spontaneous  revelation  it  contains  of  a  charada 
so  original,  so  complex  as  her  own  has  aroused  the  attention 
and  profoundcst  interest  on  the  part,  not  only  of  philosopben 
and  men  of  letters,  but  of  all  who  would  possess  some  Itqf 
probe  the  mysterious  depths  of  human  nature. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  analyse  the  charm  of  Teresa's  writings 
— a  charm  which  disarms  and  subjugates  the  coldest  and  m< 
incredulous  criticism  (that  very  criticism,  indeed,  which  is 
swoni  enemy  not  only  of  the  supernatural  but  of  religion),  ai 
forces  the  critic,  fascinated,  to  her  feet  —  as  to  resoKx;  tW 
perfume  of  a  flower  into  its  cooifjoncnt  parts.  Something,  nd 
doubt,  X*  due  to  the  quaint,  matter-of-fact  Castilian,  whidi  sm 
wrote  as  she  spoke,  spriiilcled  with  homely  proverbs,  heard  ii 
childhood  and  youth  beside  the  blaxing  hearth  of  a  winter*! 
night,  or  from  the  mouths  of  rude  muleteers  as  they  tra\-«l]flJ 
over  the  sultry  roads.  The  quaint  turn  of  a  phrase  suddcnlj 
transports  us  back  to  the  patriarchal  and  rural  simplicity  of 
manners  of  mcdiaival  Spain,  forcing  us  for  a  moment  to  eni 
an  old-world  atmosphere,  and  live  a  life  so  different  from 
own.  The  very  incorrectness,  the  lapses  of  memory,  the  01 
long  digressions  so  characteristic  of  the  woman,  but  deepen 
strange  impression  that  we  are  listening  rather  to  her  voi 
speaking  to  us  in  intimate  collotiuy  thnn  reading  a  cut-.tnd-d 
disquisition  carefully  prepared  for  publication.  It  would  be  ra^ 
to  find  in  the  writers  of  any  age  such  a  mixture  of  simplicity  a 
language  and  quiet  unreserved  dignity  of  expression,  togethO 
with  a  precision  and  clearness  of  phrase  and  metaphor  that  J 
metaphysician  might  envy;  such  a  mixture  of  filmy  idcalisd 
and  credulity  with  shrewd  observation,  caustic  irony,  and  practici 
sense,  as  is  to  be  found  in  Teresa,  whilst  a  rippling  undercurrcfl 
of  humour,  playful  iind  sharp  by  turns,  shows  th<it  she  possessa 
that  last  fine  touch  of  genius, — which  few  even  of  the  world 
greatest  women  have  possessed. 

If  words  were  made  to  convey,  and  not  to  conceal,  though 

'  The  charm  of  Tem  Li  ber  matrriilisni.  thi*  positiviiin  of  hci  iuicllcct,  li 
inlcnic  tcatitm.  h«  nmisihy  uiih  common  life,  common  U)in):i,  uid  acnnlil 
exactly  aa  ic  it  the  chiuin  or  all  Ihc  g'tal  S|iAniiih  wiilcn,  tu.  Cctruitct,  ll 
Aichiptralr  ili;  Ililn  (note  his  ilnciipli'in  itf  llic  riiuy  •>{  I^ivc  In  the  CffAu,  Ml 
hit  niri'xit  reference  (o  .\tnl)lc  muiiiciil  Imiriiinvnin) ;  ihc  amhnr  nt  the  fainoi 
■nnJicriMj  romance  of  llic  Cil"li'ia ;  Ihe  Marqti^  At  Sanlillunn, — u  in  Uie  lines—  ' 

"  En  d  verie  jirndo  ile  loms  y  Ai<rc4 
Guan^anilo  (■'""to  con  olro*  pattore^*  etc. 
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I  Is  Teresn  a  p»t-mistre.ss  of  style ;  thei)  is  she  one  of  the 
'  most  .splendid  stars  in  the  literature  of  her  age.  "Thus,"  says 
Kiboa,  speaking  of  her  boolcs,  "their  Htylc  is  not  laboured  nor 
•  nee,  but  that  of  tier  ordinar>'  speech  i  yet  simple,  pure,  grave, 
;  appropriate,  and  suitable  to  the  things  she  wrote  of."  A  good 
I  criticism.  But  l-ray  Luis  dc  Leon,  the  best  judge  of  literature 
[of  his  centurj',  was  nearer  the  truth  when  he  said  that  it  was 
["elegance  itself."  Strange  that  the  tongue  so  forcible,  so 
lencrgetjc,  to  incisive  and  fascinating  of  a  Teresa  should  have 
jdcgeocTated  into  the  fulsome  hyperbole,  the  weak  overloading 
{of  obtrusive  adjectives,  the  heaping  up  of  unmeaning  epithets, 
■■hicb  is  now  ao  much  in  vogue  and  so  greatly  admired  by 
Spuitsh  writers ! 

Vet  there  is  something  more  than  a  mere  question  of  style 
in  the  unaccountable  fascination  which  Teresa  exercises  over 
iIk  minds  of  her  readers.  It  is  that  she  nc\-cr  attempted  to 
write:  that  she  wrote  as  naturally  as  birds  sing.  It  is  that  the 
[yellow  paper  \vas  but  the  canvas,  her  \Kn  the  brush,  with  which 
'the  all  unconsciously  traced  her  own  portrait;  touching  in  all 
6*  inconsistencies,  all  the  lights  and  shadows,  all  the  varied 
and  complex  emotionit,  which  flit  across  the  human  face.  This 
it  11  which  (to  quote  Fray  Luis  de  Leon)  has  "eleetrificd  the 
<rilh  of  men  from  tliat  day  to  this."  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
Snnge  power  she  still  wields  over  intellects  so  dilTcrcnt  from, 
Md  often  so  at  variance  with,  her  own.  This  is  why  the 
<Sefo4ion  of  her  votaries  is  characterised  by  such  a  peculiar 
note  of  personal  affection.  This  is  what  Palafox,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Osma,  felt  when  he  wrote,  a  century  after  she  had 
beeo  laid  to  rest  in  Alba,  and  his  words  are  as  true  tCMJay  as 
then:— 

ftTiat  I  admire  in  her  [lays  hej  is  tlie  peace,  the  swceliiws  and  coniola- 
boi.<nih  which  in  her  wniin^'s  she  dtnws  tis  tow-irdi  the  bc»i,  so  thai  we 
bt  iMnelim  captured  ra(l>cr  than  romjiiefe'l,  imprisoned  rather  than 
pMMn.  No  one  reads  the  Saini't  writinns  whn  dies  not  ptesenily  stele 
y^and  ao  on«  through  tier  wriiint^s  lecia  Cad  who  dc)c»  aol  remain 
"■tied  10,  and  In  loiv  with,  the  Saint.  I  have  not  seen  a  spiritual  man 
*^  iT  he  reads  her  book*,  docs  nut  become  a  passionate  votary  of  Si,i. 
^Pta.  But  her  wHlings  do  not  alone  impart  a  niional,  interior,  and 
**pn«t  la\« :  but  one  at  the  same  lime  pmctical,  natural,  and  sensitive^ 
jJ^Mdi  that  it  persuades  loe,  and  my  onn  exijcrience  pni\e»  ii  to  me, 
^  (btn  caists  no  one  who  loves  tier  but  wouUI,  if  the  Saint  u'as  in  (lie 
**U,tnid  o\'er  &r  and  distant  provinces  to  see  and  talk  and  communicate 
•rthtr. 

This  Uie  strange  attraction  which  moved  a  king's  daughter 

tohy  aside  her  royal  robes  for  the  sake  of  the  humble  garb  of 

.TercM;  whicti  induced  the  Duke  and  Duchc&s  of  Montalba  to 
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leave  their  rank  behind  them  to  become,  he  a  Jesuit,  and  shea 
Carmelite  nun.     Rodrigo  Caldcron,  the  proud  Marquis  o{  La 
Siete  [glcaias,  condemned   to  d(.-ath  by  Philip  IV.,  sou^t  and 
found  in  his  londy  prison,  consolation  and   courage  to  mett 
his  death  at  Teresa's  feet.     Heretics  and  Protestants,  rcspondii^ 
to  her  mysterious  call,  abjured  their  errors,  and  returned  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.     Tliis  is  why  gay  young  cavaliers,  careleil 
of  all  but  the  hang  of  their  sword  and  the  set  of  their  \-elvet 
doublet;  world-dried  priests, grown  old  and  withered  in  indiRer- 
encc  although  stilt  young  in  ambition,  one  and  all   laid  their 
gauds,  their  learning,  their  aspirations  for  mitres  on  Teresi's 
altar,  and  became  the  humblest  monks  of  her  Order.     And  this 
is  why  to-day  in  Spain  great  ladies  in  their  palaces  and  humble 
seamstresses  at  the  touch  of  sickness  and  distress  assume 
Teresa's  habit 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  has  almost  become  an  article  of 
the  Catholic  faith  to  believe  that  her  books,  defined  by  the 
Church  as  the  "celestial  pabulum  of  doctrine,"  were  written 
under  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

To  one  accustomed  like  Teresa  to  attribute  in  all  gcx>d  faith 
all  she  was  or  ever  was  to  be,  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
Divinity,  it  was  easy  to  see  in  the  mysterious  power  which 
alternately  possessed  or  deserted  her.  a  personal  revelation  from 
the  Almighty,  and  to  look  upon  herself  as  the  instrument  only 
for  its  transmission.  Together  with  genius,  she  inherited  all 
its  fluctuating  moods.  Her  moments  of  greatest  intellectual 
brilliancy  and  clairvoyance  were  followed  or  preceded  by 
periods  of  sterility  and  torpor.  Thus  she  was  led  to  af5rm  that 
the  manner  in  which  she  was  to  give  expression  to  many  of  her 
sublimest  experiences  was  only  mysteriously  revealed  to  her 
before  or  after  communicating,  and  that  then  she  suddenly  felt 
her  tongue  loosened,  and  found  the  language  for  what,  uniil 
that  moment,  she  had  been  utterly  powerless  to  declare.  As 
she  is  rapt  away  in  the  prayer  of  quiet,  she  perceives  herself 
drawn  closer  to  the  intense  brilliancy  of  Divine  Light,  and  feels 
transformed  into  another  being.  It  was  in  the  act  of  communi- 
cating that  the  Lord  gave  her  the  third  grade  of  prayer,  which 
is  "  more  than  the  prayer  of  quiet  and  less  than  that  of  union,' 
and  "  gave  me,"  she  says, "'  these  comparisons,  and  showed  me 
how  to  explain  it,  and  what  the  soul  must  do  in  this  state,  and 
certainly  I  was  ama/cd  and  understood  it  in  a  moment" 

That  she  wrote  under  the  strong  influence  of  wli.it  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  we  arc  accustomed  to  call  inspiration,  is 
proved  by  her  very  inequality.  At  times  halting  and  diffuse — 
a  dilfuscncss  which  she  herself  recognised,  attributing  it  to  her 
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own  du1n«s3  and  mental  deficiencies,  which  forced  her  to  "use 
amy  words  to  express  her  meaning  " — the  winRs  of  her  inspira- 
tiofi  trail  heavily  oti  the  ground;  whilst  at  others,  tit  up  with 
the  divine  emhusiaam  of  her  devotion,  devoured  by  the  greatness 
and  majesty  of  her  subject,  she  iinds  a  clearness  and  simplicity 
ti  diction,  of  almost  crystalline  transparency,  and  a  happiness 
and  precision  of  metaphor  rarely  if  ever  equalled.     She  un- 
ceasingly complains  of  a  dulncss  of  comprehension,  an  insuperable 
diRiculty  in  giving  expression  to  her  thoughts,  that  made  it  for 
long  impossible  for  her  to  grasp,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many 
i|HritualIy-mincled  i>eople  to  explain  them  to  her,  the  nature  of 
tic  mercies  bestowed  on  her  in  ]>rayer,  or  to  interpret  them  to 
others.     Perhaps  the   Lord  wille<l,  she  adds   simply,  that  she 
ihould  owe  nothing  to  any  one  but  himself,  and  so  gave  her 
tbe  ability  to  understand  and  express  in  a  moment  what  had 
bitlierto  been  so  obscure,     for  j'cars,  she  writes,  she  read  of 
Ihmgs  of  which  she  understood  nothing,  and  it  was  only  when 
Cod  himself  had  dispelled  the  grossncss  of  her  understanding 
tiai  she  found   that   gift  of  expression   so   long   denied   her. 
Many  of  the  things  she  writes  arc  not  of  her  own  head,  but 
Ok  inspiration  of  her  celestial  Master.      She  was  but  a  mere 
instrument,  powerless  to  write  aught  else  but  what  she  had 
been  taught :  like  those  birds  trained  by  their  masters  to  speak, 
which  can  only  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  phrases  they 
Jiavc  learned,  knowing  no  others;   or  like  one  who  copies  s 
piece  of  embroidery  from   a   pattern   before   him.     She  often 
Mrrites  whilst  rapt   away  in   the   very  state  of  prayer  she   is 
endeavouring  to  describe,  and   then  she  sees   clearly  th-tt  her 
pen  is  guided  by  a  higher  power  to  set  down  conceptions  which 
arc  not  her  own,  and  whose  aptness  fills  her  with  wondering 
itoninhment. 

If  Teresa  mistook  for  the  action  of  supernatural  power  the 

^tuuccountable  vagaries  of  genius— that  state  of  brain-illumination 

in  which  the  thoughts  well  into  the  mind  so  fast  that  no  pen 

can  keep  pace  with  them  (which  drew  from  her  the  exclamation, 

"Oh  that  I  could  write  with  many  hands,  so  that  some  of  them 

were  not  foi^ottcn ! "),  her  nuns  did  not  fail  after  her  death  to 

^^leepcn  and  substantiate  into  a  settled  and  rooted  belief,  the 

^■ropreMion  to  which  her  own  words  had  first  given  rise.     No 

Hfooner  had  the  great  figure  passicd  away  from  amongst  them 

Hi  than  her  daughters  began  to  weave  an  aureole  of  legend  about 

"  her   memory,  composed    in    equal    part«   of   fact    and    fancy, 

■iKxiricably  entangled  together.    The  most   trivial   action   or 

circumstance  connected  with  her,  and  which  they  had  witnessed, 

when  seen  in  the  light  of  Death  and  of  her  rapidly  increasing 
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celebrity,  acquired  a  strange  importance  and  significance 
What  those  whose  gtory  it  was  to  have  lived  in  the  chamd 
circle  of  her  presence  had  actually  witnessetl  of  her  life,  and 
what  llw>*  at  List  brought  thcmselvcit  to  believe  they  had 
witnessed,  became  one  and  the  same  thing.  Their  imaginatiCRH 
forged  a  thousand  tender  exaggerations,  which  became  ibor 
and  more  accentuated  as  the  facts  themselves  which  gave  rise 
to  ihcm  faded  away  into  the  past.  Those  who  had  seen  her  ia 
the  act  of  composing  her  great  works  maintained  that,  at  those 
moments,  her  face  was  illumined  by  an  unearthly  splendour,  as 
of  one  in  colloquy  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ana  de  la  Encarnacion,  sometime  prioress  of  Granada, ' 
affirmed  in  her  evidence  for  Teresa's  Bcati6  cation,  that,  whilst 
she  was  writing  the  Moratiiu  in  her  convent  of  Segovia,  she : 
(Sor  Ana)  stationed  at  the  door  of  Teresa's  cell  in  case  she 
wanted  anything,  had  seen  her  face  illumined  by  a  glorious 
light,  which  gave  forth  a  splendour  like  ra)>s  of  gold,  and  lasted  j 
for  an  hour,  until  twelve  at  night,  at  which  time  Teresa  oeAsedl 
to  write  and  the  resplendence  faded  away,  leaving  her  in  what, 
in  comparison  with  it,  seemed  like  darkness,  "  When  she 
wrote,"  she  added,  "  it  was  with  such  rapidity,  and  without 
stopping  to  erase  or  correct,  that  it  indeed  apjieared  miraculous." 
Maria  de  San  Francisco  of  Medina  declared  that,  entering  into 
Teresa's  cell  whilst  she  was  writing  the  same  Moradas,  she 
found  Teresa  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  that  she  failed  to 
perceive  her  presence,  her  face  being  most  radiant  and  IxsiutifuL 
After  hearing  the  message,  Teresa  said,  "  Sit  down  a  little,  my 
daughter,  and  let  me  write  what  the  Lord  has  given  me,  befoR 
I  forget  it,"  which  she  continued  to  do  with  great  speed  and 
without  stopping- 
It  is  an  instinctive  and  perhaps  natural  process  to  make  tbc 
actions  and  circumstances  associated  with  a  remarkable  and 
unique  personality  realise  our  ideal  of  what  they  should  haw 
been,  rather,  perhap-s  than  what  they  were.  In  the  interval 
which  elapsed  l>etwcen  Teresa's  death  and  the  taking  of  the 
evidence  for  her  Canonisation,  it  was  no  longer  po^ible  to 
disentangle  truth  from  fiction,  even  if  there  had  been  any  wish 
to  do  so ;  whilst  the  fiction  itself,  which  seemed  to  the  minds  of  | 
that  age  to  shed  an  additional  and  supernatural  splendour  over 
Teresa's  memor>',  was  regulated  by  that  inscrutable  law  which 
leads  us  to  shed  a  (glamour  over  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the 
present,  proving  how  she  had  seized  and  fascinated  the  popular 
imaginatiun. 

Let  us  follow  the  growth  of  the  legend.     In  the  sixteenth 
century,  scarcely  twenty  years  after  Teresa's  death.  Maria  dd 
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Kadtniento  testified  to  having  seen  her,  whilst  writing  the 
Moradas  in  Toledo  (which  she  generally  did  after  cora- 
Riunicating),  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  noting  nt  the  same 
time  that  she  wrote  with  great  velocity,  and  was  «o  absorbed  in 
it  that  "  even  if  we  made  a  noise  close  to  her,  she  never  left  it  or 
cotnpUincd  of  being  disturbed." 

In  1610,  when  the  Mother  Maria  del  Nacimicnto  had  long 

rejoined  Teresa  in  the  grave,  her  evidence,  comparatively  sober, 

if   credulous,   had    received    a   startling   enlargement    by    the 

addition  of  sharply  defined  outlines  which  brought  it  up  to  the 

taste  of  a  century  infinitely  more  puerile  and  credulous  than  the 

one  which  had  preceded  and  produced  it.     Probably  the  good 

.old  nun  may  have  hesitated  to  place  on  record  as  undoubted 

idencc,  what  she  felt  no  difficulty  in  relating  in  the  intimacy 

the  cloister.     Or  it   may  be  that  the  Mother  Mariana  de 

figdes,  who  professed  to  have  heard  it  from  her  lips  whilst 

was  still  alive,  gave  it  the  embellishments  she  conceived  it 

ted. 

According  to  the  Mother  Mariana  de  Angeles,  when  Teresa 
writing  her  Moradas  in  Toledo,  Maria  del  Nacimiento,  on 
entering  her  cell  one  night  to  deliver  a  message,  had  .seen  lying 
on  the  talilc  some  sheets  of  blank  paper  on  which  Teresa  had 
just  begun  to  trace  the  first  Jctters.  In  the  very  act  of  taking 
ff  her  spectacles  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say,  Teresa  was 
fried  away  in  an  ecstasy  which  lasted  several  hours,  during 
hicb  she  conserved  the  same  posture  in  which  the  message 
aught  her.  When  she  came  to  herself,  Sor  Maria  del 
Xacimiento,  who  had  remained  all  this  time  a  mute  witness  of 
a  thin  Strange  scene,  noted  with  amav^ement  that  the  sheets  of 
^^papcr  which  before  were  blank  were  covered  with  the  Mother's 
^Vbandnriting.  Whereupon  Teresa,  perceiving  that  she  had  seeit 
r  so  much,  and  desirous  to  prevent  her  seeing  more,  threw  the 
L  miraculous  manuscript  with  simulated  carelessness  into  a  little 
BcoflTer  beside  her.  Strange  that  those  who  hold  that  Teresa 
■  was  but  an  instrument  played  on  b>-  Divine  Inspiration,  should 
fail  to  perceive  how  3  hypothesis  resting  on  such  slight  and 
Intangible  evidence,  or  rather  no  evidence  at  all,  lessens  and 
belittles  her  real  greatness,  and  transforms  a  lofty  and  original 
icllect  into  a  mere  automatic  machine!  My  purpdse  is  to 
utalyse  the  character  of  the  woman  and  the  writer,  not  that  of 
tiie  Saint ;  although  it  may  be  that  in  doing  so  I  may  only 
bring  out  her  sanctity  the  better. 

The  nuns  of  her  own  Order  may  well  be  excused   for  so 
firmly  believing  in  the  divine  iiisj)irati<)n  of  her  writings,  when 
that  belief  was  shared  by  the  most  famous  men  of  letters  and 
la 
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theologians  of  the  day.     However  various  their  opinions  at  to 
the  advisability  of  making  such  revelations  public. — some,  like 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  entering  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  righli 
of  the  human  intellect  against  those  who  with  more  zeal  Uias 
reason  held  it  to  be  convenient  that  books  treating  of  doc:f 
so  sublime  should  not  be  promulgated  in  the  language  of  i 
people;  others  as  zealously  anxiou^i  that  literature  of  a  na 
which   seemed  to  them   to  involve  great  dangers  to  the 
perfectly  educated  should  be  confined  to  the  privileged  few,—] 
all  concurred  in  the  opinion  which  attributed  a  miraculous  and ' 
transcendental  origin  to  the  offspring  of  Teresa's  pen.     With  i 
one  exception,  however.     One  man,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scholars  of  his  age,  who  figured  as  the  leader  of  a  faction  in  the 
most  celebrated  theological  controversy  of  the  century,  friend  I 
and  ardent  admirer  of  Teresa  as  he  was,  has  left  us  a  criticism  ' 
of  her  Life,  on  which  he  was  called  to  pass  sentence  by  the  j 
Inquisition  itself,  penned  with  such  quiet  sobriety  and  tempe^] 
ance  of  judgment,  that  it  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  much  that  I 
was  written  on  tlie  subject  then,  and  much  that  has  been  writtea] 
since.     If  any  one  was  capable  of  giving  an  unbiassed  and  im-l 
partial  opinion  on  a  point  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  it  i 
was  Fray  Domingo  BaHez.     He  had  followed  Teresa's  career  as , 
a  foundress  with  ardent  interest.     On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  constituted  himself  her  champion.     If  he  erred  at  all,  it] 
would  rather  be  on  the  side  of  leniency  than  severity.     But  even  i 
he  w.i.'^  far  from  ascribing  to  them  that  divine  origin  so  ardently] 
contcn<!cd  for  by  others,     "This  woman,"  he  writes,  "judging] 
by  her  Relation,  although  in  something  she  may  deceive  hersdU 
is  at  least  no  deceiver,  for  she  sets  down  both  good  and  evil ' 
with  such  simplicity,  and  with  such  an  ardent  dcsiie  not  lo 
mislead,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  of  the  goodness  of  bcrl 
intention,  .  .  ,  I  have  always  proceeded,  in  the  examination  of  J 
this  nun's  relation  of  her  prayer  and  life,  with  circumspection,  | 
and  none  have  been  more  incredulous  than  1   in  what  relates] 
to  her  visions  and  revelations,  although  not  in  what  concerns] 
her  x-irtucs  and  good  desires;  for  as  regards  this,  I  have  hadj 
much   experience   of  her   obedience,   penitence,  patience,  andj 
charity  towards  her  persecutors,  along  with  other  virtues 

whoever  treats  with   her   may  see.     And  this  is  what  catil 

appreciated,  as  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  true  love  of  God,  thani 
visions  and  revelations.  ...  Of  one  tiling  1  am  indeed  certain,] 
as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  be — that  she  is  no  deceiver.* 

It  was  necessary  to  give  some  such  brief  synthesis  as 
of  the  general  character  of  her  writings ;  of  the  manner  in.  and  I 
the  purpose  for,  which  she  wrote  them ;  how  she  herself  ttA 
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Jed  thetn :  what  share  in  their  composition  slic  ascribed  to 
he  Holy  Ghost,  what  to  herself;  the  opinion  forined  of  them 
n  her  own  day,  and  the  general  opinion  entertained  now,  if  we 
irould  follow  her  into  the  acute  analysis  of  the  four  grades  of 
>rayer,  her  experiences  of  which  fill  up  the  List  five  years  of 

life  under  the  roof  of  the  Encarnacion,  and  form  (as  it  seems 
!)  the  most  fittinc  prelude  to  her  active  career  on  earth. 

We  may  regard  the  greater  part  of  Chapter  X.  of  her  Li/e 
I'a  sort  of  preface  or  introduction  to  the  Allegory  under  which 

:  shadows  prayer.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the 
tature  and  degree  of  the  dctight.-s  enjoyed  by  those  in  heaven 
m  between  the  spiritual  ones  of  prayer.  The  soul  feels  amply 
icd  by  the  smallest  mercy  accorded  ;  and  it  almost  seems 
[bcr  that  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  desired. 

i'lumility  must  not  prevent  us  from  understanding  that  these 

3uri  (tear?,  tertdemess,  delight  in  prayer)  arc  gifts  of  God  ; 

if  we  know  not  the  value  of  what  we  receive,  how  shall  our 
KKiIs  be  roused  into  love?  Indeed  the  richer  we  feci  ourselves 
ID  be.  together  with  the  knowledge  of  our  own  poverty,  the 
freftter  our  gain,  the  truer  our  humility.  The  whole  wealth  of 
jrayer  is  founded  on  humility.  The  more  we  comprehend  the 
■lue  of  the  gifts,  the  jewels,  within  our  pos.^ession,  the  contempt 
■the  world  and  ourselves,  the  more  wc  shall  feel  the  debt,  the 
peatcr  will  seem  our  obligation.     This  treasure  is  entrusted  to 

I  not  to  use  for  ourselves  only,  but  to  help  others.  How  sliali 
who  has  not  realised  his  riches,  use  or  spend  them  liberally? 
She  does  not  disguise  the  difficulties  of  those  who  begin  to 
■servants  of  love,"  or  the  vastness  of  the  price  to  be  paid. 
Well  do  I  Mc  thai  ibctc  n  noihinR  on  canti  ilutt  cxn  buy  tucli  ^re>t 
illb,  btil  if  we  irei«  to  da  what  wc  cnn  by  noi  nlUchin^  oiirtch'Ci  to  suiy- 
hictg  in  it,  but  pUce  all  our  cnre  and  desire  in  Hciivcn,  I  believe  that  very 
oon  it  would  be  (jiven  ui.  .  .  .  A  pkaiAnt  vray,  indeed,  to  seek  the  love 
i  Cod  <and  immediiielv  we  would  have  it  poured  out  on  u»  without  atini, 
nd  at  (ifice  so  to  ipcalc),  to  keep  '>ui  aftcctions  even  ihough  u'e  do  not 
sdeavour  to  cnittfy  our  desires  ;  and  longing  at  the  same  time  to  receive 
ttnv  spiritual  conMlationn,  never  to  tvccced  in  raising  them  above  the 
uu.  The  two  cannot  be  reconciled.  In  the  Mmc  way  as  we  cannot 
Dake  up  OUT  mjndi  to  yive  ourselves  entirely,  m>  neither  it  thin  treasure 
;i*en  ns  in  all  ii»  fulness.  The  devil  stand*  at  the  entrance  to  the  upward 
«ad,  which  nwiit  be  tr.tvclled  by  him  who  would  follow  Chnsi,  anxious  not 
nly  to  tend  his  soul  to  perdition,  but  that  of  many  others  aloo^  with  it. 
'oe,  if  the  beginner  persevere'  in  his  struggle  towards  the  summit  of  per* 
ectioai,  he  never  travels  the  road  to  heaven  aJonc  but  like  a  good  captain 
itbcanaknic  many  others  in  hit  (.*Dmp.iny.  The  dilFicullies  lo  be  uccd 
M  *o  gttax  tuai  it  ivccds  not  a  little  courage  to  persevere,  and  much  and 
;mt  help  from  (io<l  It  is  .1  Cal\-ary  from  the  beginning.  Christ  himself 
niaced  out  the  road  of  perfection,  when  he  said,  "Take  thy  cross  aiKl 
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The  beginninp  is  most  full  of  trials,  but  all  the  stat«  d( 
prayer  possess  special  trials  or  crosses  peculiar  to  themseliti 

I  muM  now  avail  myseir  of  some  coMpuiion,  which  I  wauU.  i*  i 
wrotnan,  und  writing;  simply  n'h^l  I  lun  ordL-red.  fikin  have  avoided  ;  bulttni 
laneua^e  of  the  soul  is  so  diflicull  w  dcctnrc  to  those  wlw,  like  myself,  tiit 
no  T«irninj[,  iliat  1  musi  seek  some  other  "'ay  nf  making  inyself  imderRoo^ 
nnil  it  may  be  thai  1  shall  but  seldom  xiiccrcd  in  finding  an  apt  compatMMI 
ihc  »ij|hi  nf  so  much  dulrtcss  w-ill  serve  at  leati  to  arnuic  ^ou,  if  fm  iMlhiii( 
else.  [It  muit  be  tcmenibeted  that  she  it  always  addrcMing  Ibanei.]  Nw 
it  appears  to  me  thai  J  have  eilhet  read  of  or  heard  the  following  com- 
pariiion,  although  my  memory  is  so  bad  ibai  I  do  not  rci^lleci  wh«rt  not 
to  what  [lurpose  it  w-as  used,  save  thai  it  suffices  for  mine  at  present. 

Such  is  her  prelude  to  the  magnificent  simile  by  which  under 
the  image  of  water,  she  tj-pifies  the  four  grades  of  prayer. 
Teresa's  memory  on  this  occasion  had  not  played  her  false. 
It  was  a  simile  much  in  vogue  with  the  early  doctors  of  the 
Church,  notably  St.  AuEustinc.  but  perhaps  no  doctor  of  them 
all  had  ever  used  it  with  such  force  and  delicacy  as  Terctt 
herself.  If  she  cannot  lay  claim  to  complete  originality,  her 
genius  has  stamped  on  it  an  individuality  all  its  own.  and  given 
it  the  character  of  the  country  and  race  which  gave  her  birth. 
1  have  already  said  that  Teresa's  charm  is  that  she  forces  as 
back  into  the  past  The  central  thought  of  her  treatise  on 
prayer  is  taken  from  the  rural  and  idyllic  life  of  the  peasudj 
whom  she  had  so  often  watched  labouring  in  his  orchard  oppo* 
site  the  gates  of  the  Encamacion  through  the  long  summer 
afternoon.  The  gartlen  plot  where  a  few  fiowers  and  sweet- 
smelling  herbs  mingled  with  such  grains  and  vegetables  at 
formed  its  staple  crop ;  the  water-wheel,  or  noria,  with  iU 
forked  sticks,  the  legacy  left  to  the  soil  by  the  Moors,  from 
which  the  thirsty  ground  was  watered  in  little  rills — such  u-ere 
the  familiar  and  rustic  objixls  which  furnished  her  with  the 
theme  on  which  she  built  her  sublime  and  masterly  treatise  of 
prayer. 

The  image  of  water  to  shadow  forth  the  prayer  that  fructi- 
fies the  arid  human  heart  had  possessed  for  her  from  childhood 
a  peculiar  significance,  and,  years  after  she  had   written  her 
Li/if,  it  still  haunts  her  memory  as  the  aptest  comparison  sbi 
could  use. 

Our  soul  is  the  garden,  rude  and  unfruitful,  out  of  which 
God  plucks  the  weeds,  planting  the  herbs  and  flowers  of  virtues 
in  their  stead.  It  is  our  duty  so  to  tend  and  water  them  by 
our  prayers  and  efforts  that  they  may  grow  and  send  forth 
sweet-smelling  flowers  for  the  delight  and  recreation  of  the 
owner  of  the  garden,  so  that  he  may  often  visit  it,  and  regale 
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hfiDseir  with  their  fragrance.  There  are  four  ways  of  watering 
it:  to  draw  it  ourselves  from  the  well,  the  most  labortouit  of 
all;  or  by  m<sin.s  of  a  wnter-whecl,  its  outer  circle  hung  with 
little  earthenware  pots,  wliich  every  successive  revolution  (ills 
or  empties,  whereby  not  only  is  the  labour  lessened,  but  the 
quantity  of  water  drawn  up  is  more  than  in  the  rormer;  or  it 
may  be  watered  from  a  river  or  running  stream  ;  or  by  the 
rain  which  falls  from  heaven  itself,  which  effectually  waters  the 
ground  without  any  effort  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman. 
In  the  Gnit  state  of  prayer  the  beginner  draws  the  water  from 
the  well  with  labour  and  trouble,  struggling  to  recall  and  collect 
contumacious  semes  and  thoughts  accustomed  to  wander.  If 
wc  go  to  the  well  and  find  ii  dry,  we  must  still  struggle  on 
and  do  our  best,  leaving  it  to  God  to  prese^rve  the  flowers  and 

Ereasc  the  growth  of  our  virtues  without  water.  What  shall 
do  w  ho  sees  his  efforts  end  in  aridity,  dbtaste,  despair  ?  who 
Is  such  reluctance  to  go  to  the  well,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  thought  of  the  service  and  pleasure  he  is  doing  thereby  to 
the  owner  of  the  orchard,  together  with  what  he  himself  hopes 
to  gain  by  bis  wcarisume  labour  of  lowering  the  bucket  to  draw 
it  up  empty,  he  would  abandon  it  in  tlespair?  who  very  often 
is  unable  even  to  do  tliis,  so  powerless  his  arms  to  raise  it,  so 
helpless  his  understanding  to  think  one  good  thought?  What 
then  must  be  do?  Shall  he  give  way  to  discouragement?  And 
here  Teresa's  words  ring  out  with  a  clear  and  valiant  note: 
No!  he  will  rather  be  joyful  and  comforted,  for  his  purpose  is 
rtot  to  please  himself.  Let  him  praise  the  great  Emperor  of 
the  garden,  who  sees  how.  without  payment,  he  is  careful  of  his 
trust,  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  him :  and  resolutely  dc- 
tenninc,  although  the  dryness  be  lifelong,  not  to  lea%-e  Christ  to 
UI  down  under  the  Cross  alone.  The  time  will  come  when  he 
shall  be  refKiid  for  all.  As  for  evil  thoughts,  even  Saint  Jerome 
himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert  did  not  escape  the  tempta- 
tions of  .Satan.  Although  these  trials  are  very  great,  anti  it 
nequires  more  courage  to  meet  them  than  many  other  worldly 
trials,  they  have  their  value.  God  gives  these  torments  and 
temptations  to  pro^-e  his  lovers;  to  sec  whether  they  can  drink 
the  chalice  and  help  him  to  carry  the  cross,  before  be  entrusts 
tbem  with  greater  treasures ;  to  show  them  by  experience  the 
extent  of  their  nothingness,  so  that  they  may  escape  the  fate 
of  Lucifer,  until  losing  sight  of  self,  they  can  say,  *"  I  wlih  to 
tuffer,  Ixird,  since  thou  didst  suffer ;  let  thy  will  in  all  ways  be 
rulfiUed  in  me" 


Tocher  trkli  this  tciue  of  oiir  own  iMKhmgncss.  this  deep  disitust 
iC  ewndw*  and  all  bumfltty,  our  draim  must  be  great  anti  magnanunDtu, 
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Wc  must  aim  at  the  hiKhesl  to  attain  the  lowol.  Had  the  sainti  oeref  bees 
inspired  by  great  desires,  and  little  by  link  begun  to  execute  thetn,  ihty 
would  nevct  hnvc  risen  In  a  »iaic  of  pcrkctitm.  Although  the  laul  ladi 
strength  at  first,  and,  like  a  little  bircl  whose  fealhcts  arc  not  yet  Aedtcd, 
tires  snd  5to|)s  short,  yet  when  ihc  flies,  she  aoars  hi({h  Jind  «iTJvei  at  miidi. 
St.  Peter  lost  nothing  by  tJuowiny  bimself  into  the  sea,  although  ht  mtt 
afraid  afterwards. 

Out  of  pity  for  those  who,  like  herself,  have  to  begin  to 
travel  the  road  of  prayer  dependent  on  books,  she  dwdb  at 
length  on  the  importance  of  wise  and  judicious  dtreoioR, 
the  want  of  which  had  been  such  a  hindrance  in  her  own 
spiritual  life;  on  the  difTcrencc  between  fal.se  and  true  humili^i 
on  the  common  temptation  with  beginners  to  induce  others,  who 
can  only  be  hurt  by  the  want  of  harmony  that  thcj*  cannot  help 
but  perceive  between  the  doctrines  and  the  lives  of  their  teachers, 
to  begin  the  spiritual  life  that  they  themselves  arc  endeavouring 
to  lead  ;  the  tendency  to  occupy  ourselves  with,  and  bewail  the 
sins  of  others,  instead  of  rather  fixing  upon  their  virtues  and 
goodness,  and  covering  up  their  defects  with  our  own  great 
sins. 

Above  all,  in  every  state  of  prayer,  the  memory  of  our 
sins  and  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  the  bread  without  which 
there  is  no  su.stenance,  that  wc  must  eat  with  all  the  other 
meats,  however  delicate. 

Teresa's   mind    is   too   great,   her    intellect   too  clear,   her 
judgment   too   keen,   to   consider   the   pleasures   and    delighu 
bestowed    in   prayer  as   an    indispensable   accompaniment    o 
the  Religious  Life.     As   they  do   not   form   its   basis,   neither 
arc  they   its  necessary   outcome.     She  bids  us  note   that  the 
foundation  of  the  religious  character  is  built  of  sterner,  stub 
borncr,  more  inflexible  things  ;  it  in  like  the  granite  backbone  of 
a  Scottish  mountain  ;  the  rest  are  but  the  flowers  which  blossom 
on  its  slopes,  the  fleecy  summer  clouds  which  bend  down  to  kisi 
its  ridges. 

For    weak   women    like    myself,    of   little   slrenKlh    of    pcrscvciao^*! 
("  farlaleia "),  il  seems  in  me  fitting,  m  Cod   now  doe»,  to  lead  nic  witllj 
gifts,  so  tliat  I  niiiy  bear  some  trials  which  his  Majesty  hai  been  pleased  i 
send  me  ;  but  as  for  servants  of  Cod,  men  of  weight,  letters,  and  onde 
standing,  whom  1  see  »u  much  concerned  that  Uod  does  not  giv«  the 
devotion,  it  diiiplcases  me  lo  hear  it.     I  say  not  that  ihey  should  not  tale  id 
if  Cod  gives  it  iliciii,  and  bold  it  in  high  eatcem,  for  in  thai  case  his  Majesty 
sees  that  it  is  suitable.     Iliii  let  them  not  be  distressed  when  it  is  denied 
ihcm,  but  tstther  Lindcrsiand  thai,  since  his  Majesty  does  not  bestow  it  oag 
them,  il  is  not  necessary,  and  let  them  be  lords  of  themselves. 

The  soul  which  reluctantly  commences  to  journey  on  the] 
road  of  mental  prayer,  and  is  neither  consoled  nor  depr 
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Sic  presence  or  absence  of  these  dclighbi  and  tendernesses, 
accomplished  a  great  part  of  its  journcj",  and  there  is  no 
of  its  turning  back,  because  the  building  ha^  been  raised  on 

Ire  foundation. 

Sliced  ihe  love  of  God  docs  not  consi&l  in  bein^  able  tn  wecji,  nnr  yet  in 
[his  aixl  t«i<I«mcM,  but  in  lerving  with  justice.  Jertiludt  of  tout,  and 
ibtf :  i)ic  other  seems  to  me  ratlier  to  receive  tlian  to  give. 

ft'ith  the  same  pcrspicacit>'  and  rectitude  of  judgment 
touches  on  the  reaction  of  the  body  upon  the  soul : 

R  are  so  mtsemble  that  this  poor  little  prisoner  of  tbc  soul  shares  in  the 
fie*  of  tbc  body  :  and  tlic  x-ariations  or  weather  and  changes  ofhumoun 
\,  without  any  fault  or  her  nwn,  cause  hct  not  to  be  able  to  pcrTonn  what 
iriihes,  bat  to  fulTci  in  lUl  «-a)7. 

ftt  these  times  she  must  not  be  forced  or  overwhelmed 
I  business;  it  must  be  understood  that  she  is  ailing;  the 
r  of  prayer  must  be  changed,  and  that  often  for  some  days 
Xher. 

«t  tbcm  £ufi<Dr  this  exile  as  Uiey  are  able  ;  for  it  is  bad  enough  for  a  soul 
love*  Cod  to  see  that  site  loves  in  this  tnisco'>  nnd  ibai  she  cannot 
B  she  wishes,  from  having  to  entertain  such  a  bad  guest  as  is  this 

r. 

rbe  body  has  claims  that  cannot  be  overlooked  without 
ger: 

t  would  not  be  irell  for  a  weak  and  sickly  person  to  fast  and  do  severe 
Dec,  OT  retire  to  a  desert,  where  he  coula  neither  sleep,  eat,  nor  the 

[fi  the  succeeding  grades  of  prayer  the  labour  of  the  gardener 
\  soul)  is  gradually  lessened  until  It  cea:«es  altogether.  In 
second  state  of  prayer  when  the  water  is  drawn  up  by  means 
I  Moorish  wheel  and  jars,  the  gardener  with  less  labour 
Ir5  up  a  greater  quantity,  and  thus,  freed  from  the  necessity 
Bntinuous  toil,  nnds  time  to  rest     This  is  the  prayer  ch 


lere  the  soul  begins  to  retire  within  herself;  here  she  already  touches 
IttinS  superaatiiral,  for  in  no  way  can  she  herself  acquire  it.  however 
|bc(  efforts.  It  is  true  tlut  for  some  lime  it  seems  that  slie  Itas  been 
>  WTtli  turning  ti>und  the  wheel  and  working  with  the  understanding, 
the  jars  were  (iill ;  but  in  this  state  the  water  is  higher  and  the  labour 
\  lets  ihnn  when  she  drew  it  from  the  well;  I  mean  that  the  water 
Irer,  for  ihc  loul  has  a  clrarei  peircplinn  ofgrace-  This  i<  a  gathering 
E  faculties  within  tbemiclvcs  to  ns  more  thoroughly  to  enjoy  lliut  great 
Dt,  although  ibey  are  neither  lost  [suspended]  nor  do  they  sleep  ;  the 
lb  occupied  in  such  a  way  that,  without  knowing  how, she  is  taken 
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captive,  kntt  <:iin  only  rnnseni  t«  her  own  inipruonmcnt  hy  Cod,  as  one  i 
kiwtn  well  th.it  hr  lx.-comCf  3  ptuoncr  of  him  he  Iotck     Ob,  Jetahj 
Lord,  how  powerful  u  ihy  love  now,  which  liold^  our  own  so  fut  esdi 
ihal   in  ihiil  moment  u-c  arc  powcrlcu  10  love  aughl  bm  thec-     The 
two  puHcrs  [ihc  anilcri landing-  or  imagination  and  meniory]  ^d  the  < 
become  belter  ubie  lu  enjoy  so  much  wealth  ;  yet  sometimes  it  hsppewl 
even  thout;h  the  will  be  united,  they  hinder  her ;  but  when  thi»  luppcntl 
bcr  not  pay  any  attention  lu  iheiti,  but  icniain  in  her  Joy  And  quici. 

For  if  wc  endeavoured  to  recall  them,  both  she  and 
II  be  lost,  because  they  are  then  like  doves,  who,  not  «alis 
'with  the  food,  which  they  have  not  laboured  to  obtain,  given] 
them  by  the  owner  of  the  dovecot,  go  forth  to  seek  it  ciscvh 
and  have  such  difficulty  in  finding  it  that  they  return  toi 
the  will  will  share  her  joy  with  them.     In  this  state,  eve 
passes  with  the  dt-cpcst  coiisolalton,  and  with  so  little  Ul 
that  prayer,  ullhotigh  it  lasts  a  long  time,  ceases  to  tire, ' 
the  understanding  works  slowly  and  draws   \'er>'  much 
water  than  it  did  from  the  well;  the  tears  that  flow  are 
ones  and  come  without  effort.     The  soul  already  feels  a  Fa 
of  the  delights  of  Glory,  and  under  its  influence  she  _ 
draws  closer  to  the  Fountain  of  Virtue,  God.    She  It 
longing  after  earthly  things. — and  small  thanks  to  her  ; 
sees   clearly   that   riches,   lordships,   honours,   or  delights 
utterly   powerless   to   give   one  moment,  one   glimpse  of; 
perfect  joy.    She  understands  that  God  is  so  near  to  her  1 
she  need  no  longer  send  him  messengers  ;  she  tan  talk  with  I 
herself;  and  it  need  not  be  with  clamorous  cries,  for  he  isi 
so  close  thiit  he  can  understand  the  movement  of  her  lips. 
know   that   our  Emperor   hear*  us,  wc   feel    the  effects  of! 
presence,   in    the   great   interior   and  exterior   satisfaction 
by  the  soul,  and    in  the  ditTcrence  which  exists   between 
delight  and  the  delighLs  of  earth. 

Let  us  nan-  return  to  our  itatdcn  or  flower-pot,  and  tec  how  thase  I 
begin  (0  fructify  »o  at  to  blostum,  and  afictwartb  yield  fruit,  »s  tike 
ihc  flowers  and  pinkj  to  tend  forth  sweet  fragrance.     This  comparisos] 
a  fotil  to  K  flnwcr  g.trdcn]  deliehts  mc,  for  often  in  the  beginniajis  [« 
spiriiunl  life!  it  ivas  a  j^rcai  delight  to  mc  10  think  OD  my  m>u1  as  a 
and  on  ihc  Lord  .-is  w.ilkinx  in  it-     1  prayed  him  to  increase  the  pn 
the  little  floH-crcts  of  virtue*  which  bej^an,  «o  it  seemed,  to  wish  I 
[above  ground),  so  that  it  miRhi  be  to  hii  K'ory  ;  ninl  to  nunore  i 
those  he  wanted  (since  I  wanted  nothing  for  fn)i>clf),  (or  I  already! 
that  they  imuld  only  come  up  stronger  for  it. 

The  soul  is  made  sensible  of  the  quiet  and  recollecllon 
enjoys,  in  the  satisfaction    and    peace  accompanied    by 
unspeakable  content   and    rest  of  the  faculties,  and  the  si 
delight  which  fills  her.    She  dares  not  move  nor  stir,  for  fa 
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frightening   it   away ;    <iomctimc!)  she   would   not   wish   to 

l,thc     She  docj  not  uiidcnitand,  poor  thing!  that  since  of 

If  she  is  powerless  to  procure  it,  still  less  can  she  detain  it 

than  what  the  Lord  wills.     And  this  prayer,  great  as  it 

its  cfTccts,  is  but  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Love,  lit  by  God  in 

tsoul, — a  spark  which,  unless  by  our  sins  wc  extinguish  it,  is 

idle  the  Dtiming  Ramlng  fire  of  the  Love  of  God,  possessed 

[more  perfect  souls,  and  is  a  sign  or  token  that  God  chooses 

for  great  ihings,  if  ^le  will  but  make  ready  to  receive  them. 

in  this  prayer,  the  soul  must  act  with  gentleness  and 

lit  commotion,  t>.  she  must  not   accompany  the  under- 

iing  by  looking  for  words  and  thoughts  wherewith  to  give 

<  for  thiii  benefit,  nor  seek  the  aid  of  memory*  to  pile  up 

■  and  faults  to  show  how  little  she  merits  it.     The  will  must 

stand  that  it  cannot  deal  with  the  Lord  by  dint  of  merit 

labour,  for  these  arc  the  big  logs  laid  without  discretion 

would  extinguish  the  spark.     Let  it  rather  say,  "  Lord, 

can  1  here?     What  has  the  servant  to  do  with  his  Lord  f 

earth  uith  heaven?"     She  must  pay  no  attention  to  the 

landing  any  more  than  to  a  tiresome  intruder,  and,  if  she 

■vours  to  recall  it  without  success,  let  her  leave  it  alone, 

I  give  hentelf  up  to  the  delights  of  the  favour  bestowed  upon 

,  Uke  a  wise  bee  in  the  shelter  of  its  hive ;  for  if  none  should 

the  hive,  but  all  had  to  leave  it  to  bring  each  other  back, 

'  would  be  the  honey  made.     In  the  first  state  it  was  pointed 

that  those  who  b«^in  to  travel  the  road  of  pr.ayer  must 

alutely  abandon  all   earthly  pleasure,  determined   alone  to 

Christ   to  bear   his   cross  like  good    knights   who  serve 

at  payment,  their  eyes  fixed   on  the  true  and  perpetual 

they  arc  strugi;l'"K  to  conquer, 

tl  B  important,  especially  at  the  beginning,  not  to  lose  sight 

yards  we  see  it  so  clearly  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to 

it  in  order  to  live)  of  the  short  duration  of  everything, 

(the  little  account  in  which  bodily  ease  mu;*t  be  held.     It 

an  unworthy  consideration,  and  those  in  a  higher  stale 

Fpericction  would  be  insulted,  and  would  call  shame  on  each 

if  for  such  a  reason  as  their  short  duration  ihcy  should 

don  this  world's  goods.     Although  they  were   to  last  for 

r,  ibey  would  rather  be  glad  to  abandon  them  for  God ;  and 

more   perfect  Ihcy  were,  the  greater  their  joy ;  and  the 

iger  they  lasted,  gftatcr  still. 

Still,  such  considerations  are  needful  CT-xn  to  those  who 
:  attained  the  heights  of  prayer ;  for,  in  this  life  of  oum,  the 
I  does  not  grow  like  the  Wly :  a  child  after  he  i»  grown  up 
'  becomes  a  man  cannot  decrease  and  become  a  child  again  ; 
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the  soul  can.     It  must  be  in  order  to  humiliate  us  Tor  our  ^rea! 
benefit,  so  that  wc  may  never  relax  our  vigilance  during  ow 
exile,  since  he  that  is  highast  must  fear  most,  and  confide  least 
in  himself.     To  conclude,  this  prayer  is   the  beginning  of- 
wealth,  the  flowers  being  now  in  such  a  state  that  little 
is  wanting  than  for  them  to  blossom. 

The  third  way  in  which  this  soul-garden  is  watered  iswiA 
the  running  water  from  a  stream  or  spring,  which  necCssitiKS 
still  less  labour  than  before,  although  some  still  is  necessary  Ea 
order  tn  direct  the  water.  Here  the  Lord  himself  becomes,  as  ft 
were,  the  gardener,  and  does  all  the  labour,  whilst  the  soul  doei 
nothing:  the  will  alone  consents  to  the  favours  it  enjoys, and 
must  resign  itself  to  all  that  Divine  Wisdom  wills  to  work  oa 
it;  and  for  this  courage  is  needed.  All  effort  of  the  under- 
standing ceases,  the  soul  is  amazed  to  find  how  good  a  gardcna 
the  Lord  makes,  who  refuses  to  let  her  labour  otherwise  tlian  » 
delight  herself  in  smelling  the  perfume  of  the  flowers.  Fee  in 
one  moment  of  these  visitations  of  the  Lord,  however  short,  the 
gardener  being  the  creator  of  the  water,  pours  it  out  without 
stint,  and  what  the  soul  has  been  unable  to  perform  in  tvraitf 
years  of  effort  of  the  understanding,  this  Celestial  Gardenct 
accomplishes  in  a  moment,  and  makes  the  fruit  grow  ud 
ripen. 

Ilisn  sleep  of  the  Acuities,  which  are  not  entirely  suspend ed,  noffri 
do  they  understand  how  they  work.  The  delight,  sweetness,  and  joy  xt 
incomparably  Krcaler  lh;in  in  the  last  siaic  ;  il  is  as  if  the  waiec  of  ({race 
was  poured  (town  the  soul's  Uiroai,  so  that  slic  cannot  no  forward  nor  mm 
bacl^  but  rejoices  in  unspeakable  glory. 

She  is  like  one  about  to  die,  who  already  holds  the  candle  in 
his  hands,  and  lies  rejoicing  in  his  agony,  separated  by  a  few 
moments  from  the  death  he  longs  for;  so  completely  docs  she 
die  to  the  things  of  the  world,  and  enter  into  full  fruition  of 
God.  She  is  possessed  by  a  glorious  frenzy,  a  celestial  madness, 
in  which  she  learns  the  true  wisdom  ;  her  joy  is  so  great  that 
she  seems  about  to  quit  the  body.  She  is  not  her  own,  but 
completely  given  up  to  God.  It  is  not  a  complete  union  of  al 
the  faculties  with  God,  althoufjh  they  arc  clearly  more  unitet 
than  in  the  former  state  of  prayer ;  for  although  they  are  al 
but  completely  united,  they  arc  not  so  engulfed  that  they 
cannot  act ;  and  although  they  are  able  to  occupy  themselves 
in  God  alone,  it  seems  that  none  of  them  dare  to  stir,  nor  can 
we  move  them.  The  soul  is  beside  herself  with  a  sweet  unrcst| 
she  long.s  to  break  out  into  loud  thanksgivings.  Unable  to  bear 
such  rapture,  she  burns  with  desire  that  all  should  witness  aiu 
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omprehcnd  bcr  gloiy,  so  that  they  may  join  bcr  in  singing 
jod  s  praises,  and  share  her  joy ;  like  the  woman  in  the  Gospels 
rhn  called  her  neighbours  to  rejoice  with  her.  Such  celestial 
oymust  the  admirable  mind  of  the  Royal  Prophet  David  have 
c)t  when  he  sang  tbc  praises  of  God  to  the  harp. 

I  koxm  a  person  [says  Tema,  and  it  is  of  1iers«lf  sh«  spenksl  who, 
ittoufch  no  poet,  could  quickly  make  very  moving;  couplets,  hIiIcIi  well 
ItdarM  tier  otiln  ;  not  fMincd  by  her  unJcrsiantlin^.  but  in  order  10  rejoice 
Mn  in  the  itlory  nhkh  filled  her  with  such  swcci  pain,  she  complained  of 
ilUCod.  Hci  whole  body  .-tad  tout  she  longed  lorcnd  uunder  to  manifest 
(bt  JOT  which  this  paingivct. 

What  are  tlie  efTects  such  prayer  leaves  beliind  it  7  The 
rirtues  remain  strengthened,  so  that  the  soul  can  no  longer 
IpMR  thctn  ;  the  Lord  has  willed  that  the  flowers  should  open 
Inl  gjve  forth  powerful  fragrance.  The  humility  it  leaves 
UUnd  it  in  the  soul  is  immeasurably  greater  and  deeper  than 
•OOfC 

Teresa  makes  two  subtle  subdivisions  in  this  third  grade  of 
inj-cr.  neither  of  which  is  so  complete  as  the  one  1  have 
icribod  almost  in  the  very  words  she  uses.  In  the  first,  the 
If  alone  is  bound  and  in  a  state  of  bliss,  whilst  the  under- 
nding  and  memory  are  left  free  to  occupy  themselves  in 
liness  or  works  of  charity.  In  this  state  the  soul  unites 
bin  berseir  the  activity  of  Martha  and  the  holy  inaction  of 
xy.  Il  is  as  if  we  spoke  to  one  person  at  the  same  time  that 
listened  to  another.  In  the  second,  both  will  and  unti^r- 
tJing  are  cast  under  God's  spell,  and  the  memory  alone 
Mins  free  to  disturb  their  union  ;  deprived  of  the  help  of  the 
lerstanding,  the  memory  zAnnoX  remain  quiet,  but  flits  about 
»  one  to  the  other,  and  flutters  hither  and  thither  like  a 
th  of  the  night,  importunate  and  restless.  No  more  attention 
St  be  paid  to  it  than  to  a  madman,  but  like  him  it  must  be 
to  pursue  its  theme.  Sometimes  God  himself  takes  pity  on 
knd  allows  it  to  burn  itself  out  in  the  flame  of  that  divine 
die,  where  the  other  faculties  are  supernaturally  enjoying 
h  great  bliss. 

And  lastly,  in  all  these  modes  of  prayer  the  glory  and  peace 
Oyed  by  the  soul  are  so  great  that  the  body  participates  in 
joy  and  delight ;  and  the  growth  of  the  virtues  is  great. 
May  the  Lord  teach  her  words,  she  prays,  to  describe  the 
rth  grade  of  prayer!  In  the  former  modes  of  prayer  the 
dener(thc  soul)  has  laboured  something.  Now  the  garden 
rwoUen  and  filled  with  the  rains  from  heaven  which  come 
he  least  expects  it.    Now  all  sensation  is  lost  in  joy  which 
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the  soul  t!t  not  able  to  untlerstiind  ;  she  knows  that  she  t»te5i 
bliss  ill  which  all  others  arc  ciphered.  All  the  senses  we 
occupied  in  this  joy,  so  that  none  rctnnJna  free  to  busy  HKi(  in 
any  other  thing  exterior  or  interior.  Utnientandtitg  and  wt^kkuj. 
the  disturbers  of  the  soul's  complete  union  in  the  Tormer  states, 
are  in  this  completely  lulled.  Teresa  knows  not  the  difference 
bctiveen  mind,  spirit,  and  soul;  it  appears  all  one  to  ha. 
although  the  soul  seems  sometimes  to  go  out  of  herself,  like  x 
burning  fire  which  sends  forth  flames,  and  sometimes  to  increase 
with  a  sudden  leap;  the  llamc  ascends  far  above  the  fire, but 
still  it  is  the  same  as  that  below. 

As  she  commenced  to  write,  it  seemed  as  impossible  toho 
to  describe  tliis  last  mode  of  prayer  as  to  speak  Greek. 

Upon  ibis  I  leA  it  and  went  to  communicate.  God  lightened  bit 
underslandiiiK,  sometimes  ivitli  words,  ai  oiliers  by  showing  ine  how  I  wit 
to  say  it.  ...  I  was  iliinkinj,'  ("hen  I  bct;»n  lo  wnie  ihi*  after  t  bd 
commuuicated)  whai  the  soiifdid  in  this  last  state  of  pniyer.  The  \jsA 
said  these  words  to  mc  She  tinmakes  herself,  daughter,  to  put  \xnA 
more  in  mc  ;  it  is  no  looKcr  she  who  lives  but  I  ;  as  the  cannot  comprdKoJ 
what  she  scei,  undcniU-uiding  ihc  ce>ises  to  understand. 

Now  ax  tctE-irdi  lhi>  w;itcr  which  corner  from  above,  to  fill  and  utiuM 
this  garden  uiih  its  a1  in n dance,  if  t)ic  Lord  never  railed  to  send  it  wlitt 
it  wa*  needed,  what  ease  would  this  not  afford  lo  the  husbandman!  aH 
if  ai  the  same  time  there  was  no  winter,  and  the  weather  was  alvi^ 
temperate,  then  what  would  not  be  his  delight  in  the  pei)>etual  succatioa 
of  flowers  and  fruiis !  Itut  whilst  we  live  this  is  impossible:  care  null 
always  he  taken  when  "nc  water  fails,  to  prorurc  the  oiner,  Tliis  hearailf 
rain  often  come*  when  the  gardener  least  expens  it.  Ii  in  true  that  aiffad 
it  almost  always  followi  a  long  period  of  menial  prayer  ;  for  from  one  gnA 
to  another  the  Lord  comes  and  takes  this  httle  oird  (the  soul)  and  puts  htr 
in  the  nest  to  rest ;  as  he  has  waiclied  her  ity  for  a  Iod){  time,  procuiiif 
with  ber  understanding,  and  will,  and  jill  her  strength  to  seek  and  pleuc 
him  i  thus  doc*  he  reward  her  even  in  this  life.  And  what  a  rewanfl  oot 
moment  of  which  is  enough  to  repay  us  for  all  the  troubles  it  can  malceo 
cuHcr.  Whilst  the  soul  is  thus  seeking  Cod,  the  feels  herself  faint  and 
die  with  a  most  great  and  tweet  dclijihi :  breath  fails  her,  all  the  bodily 
movements  arc  stilled,  she  cannot  without  great  difliculiy  move  licr  bands; 
(be  eyes  close  involuntarily,  and,  if  they  remain  open,  see  nothing;  she 
hc.trs,  bill  wiihoitt  understanding  what  she  heari ;  spi^ecb  is  superflaou^ 
Cor  she  cannot  form  a  word,  and,  if  she  could,  she  wants  sirrnxth  lo 
pronounce  it ;  all  exterior  strength  seems  gone,  and  goes  lo  swell  ihil  of 
the  soul,  10  help  her  to  tsijoy  ncr  glory  more.  This  suspension  of  it« 
bcuhie*  only  laslt  a  very  shoii  time  :  ihc  favours  it  leaves  behind  it  icsti^ 
how  great  the  clearness  o(  the  sun  that  has  been  there.  It  leaves  l^ehindjt 
an  a\-ersion  for  the  ihin>,'5  of  earth  and  an  inseparable  pain.  Ii  is  a  , 
return  to  life  ;  in  the  stale  of  trance  the  wings  grow  for  Highl,  ami  ^_ 
callow  rcatheis  fall  off.  Now  uv  raise  ihe  Innoer  entirely  for  ChiiMI 
since  the  castellan  of  the  fortress  motinis  up,  or  is  borne,  to  the  hixhett 
lower,  to  raise  Cod's  banner.  He  looks  on  those  beneath,  as  one  ninety 
in  safety :  the  fesr  of  dangers  gives  place  to  the  (lesite  to  meet  them,  so 
ccnain  it  he  of  victory.     He  who  surveys  all  tbtngG  from  ftheight  MM 
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icIl    Tbe  sanlcDcr  has  become  llie  gtn-emor  of  ibc  fortreu ;  hence- 
he  icAs  not  his  own  profit,  but  ihe  mill  and  glory  of  Cod.    Ill* 
K^i  ih«6piiii  takes  above  i»elf  and  allcreat«dthin)^^a  sweet,  delicious, 
noiseless  flight.     Now  not  only  dees  she  spy  out  the  ctibwebs,  but 
pains  of  dust,  so  cicnr  the  sun.    Shr.  is  like  water  in  n  gUxs,  which 
cleaj  until  we  put  it  in  the  sun,  and  sec  it  full  ofmoiet.    So  doe* 
Sua  of  Justice  open  bcr  cyci  10  see  10  many  motes  of  imperfect  ion,  tbat 
bncs  to  cloic  them ;  for  she  is  not  yet  so  sufHcienlly  a  child  of  this 
eifiu  Eagle  that  she  can  gat»  on  it  in  its  ^iplericlout  without  being 
'.  kimI  wben  she  looks  on  herself,  the  dust  diatuibs  her  sight  and 
I'ttie  do^■c  is  blind. 

Wlicn  a  soiul  arrives  at  this  stage,  she  does  not  remaia  salisflcd  with 
ires:  Cod  gives  her  sircngih  to  execute  them.    There  is  nothing  the 
'  would  not  i-eoture  on  in  his  service.    Tlie  trial  i*  that  nothing  offers 
tboitc  who  are  of  .sach  small  account  as  I.    Maysi  thou  be  p!t:ased, 
(thus  she  pnyt],  that  the  time  may  come  in  which  1  may  pay 
(Htlc  (ciWiu<A>;  of  the  much  1  owe  tbee ;  order,  Lord,  accordinit  to 
pleuurc,  some  way  in  uUicli  thy  servant  may  serve  thee  in  something, 
'encn  wcic  those  others,  and  tliey  have  done  heroic  things  for  love  of 
i  I  ain  only  lit  10  clutter,  and  thus  ihou  wilt  not,  my  God,  cniruii  mc 
Ics  ;  nil  my  service  goes  in  words  and  desires.  .  .  .  Sttengihen  thou 
and  dispose  her  first,  wealth  of  all  wealths.  .  .  .  Order  soon  the 
which  I  con  do  uimeihiRK  fnr  ilice.  -  .  >  Here  is  my  life,  my  honour, 
y  will ;  all  have  1  i;ivcn  lo  ihee.    Thine  I  am,  disposeofmeaccordiBK 
ihy  will.    Well  du  I  xet,  my  Lord,  how  liiile  I  can  do  ;  but  close  to  ihc^ 
lit  ID  this  waich  tower,  where  iruih  Is  seen,  If  tbou  dost  not  leave  mc, 
B  do  everything. 

Here  the  veil  which  lends  a  flattering  semblance  to  things 
earth  falls  ofT.  The  soul  has  learned  to  reckon  riches  and 
nours  at  their  true  worth,  and  latighs  at  herself  for  having 
valued  them ;  she  ts  so  accustomed  to  understand  the 
ure  of  what  is  really  true  that  the  rest  seems  to  her  like 
Id's  play. 

Oh,  if  all  would  loin  in  holding  them  for  tisctcst  cartb,  how  peaceJible 
Jd  be  the  world,  liow  williout  traffic  ;  with  what  friendship  would  all 
t  each  oiher.  if  the  iniercst  of  honour  and  money  was  wantmn. 

The  soul  laughs  williin  hcrietf  sometimes,  to  see  how  grave; 
.yerful,  and  religious  people  esteem  the  points  of  honour 
ich  she  treads  under  foot.  They  say  it  is  discretion  and  the 
hority  indispcns.ablc  to  their  condition,  which  enables  them 
do  more  good.  But  she  knows  that  one  day  in  which  they 
Itponed  the  authority  of  their  condition  for    love  of  God, 

iM  do  them  more  good  than  ten  years  with  it 

Tbc  souls  lave  now  become  iirong,  ami  arc  cboien  by  God  to  benefit 
Ti.     tattle  by  little  the  Lajrd  communicates  very  );reat  secrets  to  them. 

Years  after  slic  had  attained  these  four  grades  of  prayer, 
rcsa  felt  the  highest  mercy  that  God  can  give  in  the  pain 
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which  was  to  abide  with  her  for  the  rest  of  her  troubloiu  life, 
until  it  waii  calmed  in  death.  She  speaks  of  it  as  an  iinpetiu 
of  desire,  a  pain  which  suspends  the  suul  between  Earth  aoJ 
Heaven,  and,  in  its  excess,  brings  the  body  in  peril  of  death. 
Such  is  the  pain  in  which  the  aoul  is  wrought  and  purified  like 
gold  in  t]ic  crucible,  until  it  is  fit  to  receive  the  (inc  cnamdiinp 
of  his  gifts ;  in  it  are  purged  those  sins  which  must  be  pur^ 
in  purgatory.  It  is  different  from  the  pain  left  behind  ty 
ecstasy,  in  which  both  soul  and  body  seem  to  share.  It  is  a  pais 
wc  have  no  part  in  procuring. 

But  often  unexpectedly  comes  n  desire,  for  I  know  not  how  it  moftii 
which  pierces  through  ihe  soul  in  a  moment,  filling  it  with  sucb  detoluiDB 
that  she  rises  above  herself,  and  all  Created  Tilings.  God  strip*  hettf 
evcryihing,  so  thai,  do  wliat  she  may,  nothing'  on  earth  can  be  ner  ceo- 
panian.  Nor  would  she  wish  for  any,  but  only  to  die  in  that  loneliatM. 
Alihuit^h  God  seems  most  distant  from  her,  he  cominuuicaie^  his  Knaitxn 
to  her  in  the  strnnsesi  way  ;  insi»d  of  consoUtloD,  this  admirable  nemi 
of  Cioil,  Above  all  ihni  we  can  desire,  mnkes  more  manifest  ihc  renson  fkc 
has  lo  mouni  her  absence  from  the  we.ilih  in  which  .-ill  others  me  compriwA 
and  serves  to  add  to  liet  torments.  The  desire  .md  ihc  cxticmiiy  of  ka 
loneliness  [solitude]  increase  wiili  a  pain  so  subtle  and  penetrating  that il 
takes  aw;i]r  all  sense  of  ftclini;.  It  seems  like  the  passage  of  death,  mre 
it  not  for  the  intense  and  incomparable  happiness  this  sufleiinx  brings  ailb 
it.  It  is  a  sharp  martyrdom,  full  of  sweetness  ;  the  soul  seems  to  flmgani 
from  hci  everything  of  canh,  those  in  which  she  delighted  most.  \Vh9 
the  soul  is  in  this  desert  then  she  may  literally  say  of  herself ;  t'lgiiatiil 
fadus  mm  sicul  paiscr  soiilariut  in  iede.  So  does  she  seem  to  rise  onbo 
own  roof  top  \  so  far  is  »he  above  the  most  lofty  pari  of  herself. 

As  she  feels  the  commencement  of  this  impetus  of  dcsirt, 
the  soul  trembles  with  fear  that  she  m.iy  die.  But  once  rapl 
away  in  it  she  wishes  to  dwell  in  this  suffering  for  the  restrf 
her  life,  although  so  excessive  as  to  be  borne  with  difficult)' by 
the  body.  The  force  of  the  impetus  is  such  tliat  the  pulso 
cease  to  beat,  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms  seem  to  opflli 
the  hands  stiffen  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  close  them,  vA 
the  next  day  the  pains  in  the  pulses  are  such  that  the  body 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  wrenched  asunder. 

I  think,  indeed,  if  it  t.'oei  on  as  it  does  now,  that  some  lime  the  LotJ 
will  order  it  to  end  with  ending  my  life  ;  for  to  my  mind  pain  so  t;reuis 
enough  to  do  it,  only  that  I  do  not  deserve  A. 

And  it  was  to  be  even  as  she  said ;  her  last  breath  went  ovt  i 
in  a  sweet  strong  impulse  of  desire  1 

As  the  soul's  love  is  now  centred  alone  in  the  Creator,  withj 
whom  she  can  only  be  united  by  Death,  she  dies  in  her  longin 
to  die,  and  "truly  she  goes  in  peril  of  death,  and  sees  he 
suspended  between  Heaven  and  Earth." 
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_-H^  '^'^f  panting  for  breath,  drops  of  sweat 
'*0^5  *Vxjt  sinks  silently  into  a  conc-strcwn 
s^  **liort  turfi  cracklini^  and  dry  with  the 
^y  "— ■v\^  ^*^.  A  deep,  cool  forest  of  pinc-trccs 
<»/i^  ^*»-4'»  *^ver  a  gray  stone  Calvary,  and  at  its 
*«/  r^*^*^^^  down  to  rest  rejoicing.  The  strong 
^fij^*^*J.  ^*"its  and  brain  with  sweetness.  Close 
t|-^**  *^«*vcs  of  a  labourer's  house,  buried  in 

^^»^  ^^cy,  wherein   the  feeble   eyes  seem  to 
depths  of  atmosphere,  the  slumberous 
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which  wail  to  abide  with  her  for  the  rest  of  her  troublou 
until  it  was  calmed  in  death.  She  speaks  of  it  as  an  im 
of  desire,  a  pain  which  suspends  the  soul  between  £artl 
Heaven,  and,  in  its  excess,  brings  the  body  in  peril  ofi 
Such  is  the  pain  in  which  the  f>oul  is  wrought  and  purifie 
gold  in  the  crucible,  until  it  is  fit  to  receive  the  fine  ename 
of  his  gifts  ;  in  it  are  purged  thate  sins  which  must  be  pi 
in  purgalur>-.  It  is  different  from  the  pain  left  b^in 
ecstasy,  in  which  botli  soul  and  body  seem  to  share.  Itbl 
we  have  no  part  in  procuring. 

But  often  unctpcctedly  comes  ft  desire,  for  1  kiuyw  not  how  it  i 
which  pierces  through  the  soul  in  a  momcni,  rilling  it  witli  such  dew 
that  she  rises  above  herself,  and  all  Crcaicd  Thing*.    God  Mrips 
everything,  so  ihat,  da  whai  she  may,  nothing  on  canh  cjwi  be  he* 
panion.     Nor  would  she  wish  for  any,  but  only  to  die  in  thai  lone 
Although  Cjod  seems  most  distant  from  her.  be  communicates  hit  grai 
to  her  in  the  sinngcst  way  :  tnstcud  of  tunsolaiion,  this  adminUite 
of  God,  above  all  thai  we  can  dcsirt^.  makes  more  manifest  the  real 
has  to  mourn  her  absence  fioin  the  wealth  in  which  all  others  arccon; 
and  lervcs  to  add  to  het  torments.    The  desire  .ind  the  e.tiTetnity 
loodincfs  [solitude]  increase  with  a  pain  so  «ubilc  and  i>cnc(rjiiing  i 
takes  nway  all  sense  of  feeling.     Ii  seems  like  the  pasMge  of  deatl^ 
it  not  for  tbe  interne  and  incompamble  happiness  this  sitfSefint;  btia| 
it.     It  is  asharp  manyidom,  full  of  sweeinus  ;  the  soul  seems  to  fliq 
from  her  evcrythinE  of  earth,  those  in  wbicli  she  deliKhted  n»ost 
■he  sou)  is  in  ibis  oesert  then  she  may  literally  say  of  herself:  yfgi 
Jactus  sum  si'cut  pasitr  sBlilarias  in  Ittle.     So  does  she  seem  to  rite 
own  roof  top  ;  so  far  is  she  above  the  most  lofty  pad  of  herself. 

As  she  feels  the  commencement   of  this  impetus  of 
the  soul  trembles  with  fear  that  she  may  die.     But  on' 
away  in  it  she  wishes  to  dwell  in  this  suffering  for  the 
her  life,  although  so  excessive  as  to  be  borne  with  difHcu 
the  body.    The  force  of  the  impetus  is  such  that  the 
cease  to  beat,  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms  seem  to 
the  hands  stiffen  so  that  it   Is  impossible   to  close  tbcmj 
the  next  day  the  pain-s  in  the  pulses  are  such  that  the 
socms  as  if  it  had  been  wrenched  asunder. 

I  think,  indeed,  if  it  goes  on  as  it  does  now,  tlat  some  time  tb 
will  order  il  to  end  with  ending  my  life ;  for  (o  my  mind  pain  »o  | 
vDOugh  to  do  it,  only  that  1  do  not  dcsenc  it. 

And  it  was  to  be  even  as  she  said ;  her  last  breath  wei 
in  a  sweet  strong  impulse  of  desire  I 

As  the  soul's  love  is  now  centred  alone  in  the  Crentoc 
whom  she  can  only  be  united  by  Death,  she  dies  in  her  lo 
to  die,  and  "  truly  she  goes  in  peril  of  death,  and  sees  i 
suspended  between  Heaven  and  Earth." 
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The  soul  has  grown  so  great ;  so  feeble,  and  yet  so 
adamantine  are  the  ligaments  which  bind  her  to  the  prison  of 
the  body,  that  her  exile  has  become  an  abiding  pain.  She  is 
consumed  with  .iweet  longings  to  join  her  God  ;  ami  when  she 
SCO  that  only  through  the  Gates  of  Dexth  will  she  be  united 
to  the  Spirit  of  Love,  she  will,  like  a  captive  i^xilc,  who,  far 
from  his  home  and  those  he  loves  most,  weeps  away  the  hours 
of  his  captivity,  bear  the  burden  of  her  pain  until  she  lays  it 
down  before  them.  ...  In  ecstasy  rc\-cIation5,  divine  favours 
■nd  visions  are  received  by  the  soul. 

•  ••••>.. 

It  mttst  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  until  155;,  whai 

tbe  was  forty,  that  Teresa  began  to  wean  herself  from  the 

occasions  to  her  of  sin,  the  fn-scinating  hours  spent  in  the 

bntorio,  and  then  not  entirely ;  that  it  was  not  until  five  or  six 

years  before  she  wrote  her  Life,  that  she  was  admitted  into 

the  third  grade  of  prayer,  which  would  make  it  1556  or  1557, 

wd  herself  a  woman  of  forty -one  or  forty-two ;  and  that  she  did 

not  Attain  to  the  continuous  pain  in  which  the  soul  burnt  itself 

0411  in  self-sacrifice  and  love  until  after  tlie  year  1561  or  1562,  or 

more  probably  towards  the  year  t  ;(35,  when,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 

wrote  her  Life  a  .second  time,  at  the  command  of  Fray 

'  .  de  Toledo, 

As  I   have  thus  followed  her  spiritu.i1  progress  my  mind 

hu  irresistibly  reverted  to  a  steep  mountain  road  in  the  north 

of  Spain,  strewed  with  great  blocks  of  granite  and  pointed 

pebbles,  hedged  in  by  precipitous  banks,  covered  with  masses 

t' broom  and  trailing  brambles,  on  a  twig  of  which  some  bird 

bppt  and  twitters, — a  lane  in  ^summer  up  which  donkeys  and 

<rtll^erB  climb  with  their  burdens, — a  tumultuous  watercourse 

h  winter, — so  steep  and  narrow,  so  far  oflT  the  summit  that  few 

«« to  climb  it  on  a  summer's  day.     And  even  such,  it  seems 

to  tne,  wa.<t  the  road  I'ercsa  trod. 

At  last  the  ascent  is  made.     With  face  and  clothes  torn 

ly  brambles  and  thorns,  feet  cut  and  maimed  by  the  sharp- 

{feistcd  flints  and  pebbles,  panting  for  breath,  drops  of  sweat 

Kding  off  the  brow,  the  foot  sinks  silently  into  a  cone-strewn 

tarpet  of  moss  and  fine  short  turf,  crackling  and  dry  with  the 

f>at  of  the  afternoon  sun.     A  deep,  cool  forest  of  pine-trees 

cuts  its  purple  shadow  over  a  gray  stone  Calvary,  and  at  its 

fool  the  wear>-  t>ody  sinks  down  to  rest  rejoicing.    The  strong 

restnouA  odour  (ills  nostrils  and   brain  with  sweetness.    Cloae 

by  are  the  broad  red  eaves  of  a  labourer's  house,  buried   in 

vines.     The   cloudless   sky,  wherein    the  feeble   eyes  seem  to 

see  vague  depths  upon  depths  of  atmosphere,  the  slumberous 
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influences  of  the  )>l8ce  nn<l  hour,  the  acrid  peifumes  of  i 
thousand  blended  scents,  invite  to  rest  ami  slumber.  Rut 
above  towers  the  Calvary,  which  brings  to  this  peaceful  s[i 
the  Image  of  grief  and  woe,  carved  by  a  hand  that  long 
ago  has  mouldered  to  dust,  whose  unknown  name  and  le 
of  whose  life  alone  lives  for  ever  in  these  mountain  solit 
Here  has  he  left  a  memorial  of  the  thout;hts  and  ideas  whid 
filled  his  brain  ;  uf  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  his  epoch,  moulded 
and  shaped  by  his  individuality.  The  desolate  mother  bendi 
for  ever  in  the  silence  over  the  dead  laid  acrosii  her  knee^ 
in  the  rigid  folds  of  the  drapery  which  Qill  over  and  shadov 
her  face  is  enchained  the  strong  and  subtle  spirit  of  woe 

Even  such  a  path  as  this,  was  that  which  Teresa  « 
laboriously  and  resolutely  climbed  for  twenty  years  of  yoolh 
and  middle  age,  until  she  arrives  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Cross  with  bleeding  feet  and  torn  raiment.  The  climb  wis 
long  and  painful,  her  mouth  was  parched  with  thirst,  ia 
limbs  aching  with  the  strain,  her  heart  torn  by  her  own  im- 
perfections, before  she  sank  down  under  the  steps  of  the  Cro«. 
and,  in  the  peaceful,  mellow  light  of  evening,  survc\'ed,  amawJ 
and  terror-stricken,  the  path  of  difficulty  whereby  she  bid 
ascended. 

The  horizon   is  already  looming;    the  piunt  is  already  in 
sight,  although  to  her  as  yet  invisible,  towards  which  the  lina 
of  her  destiny  are  converging  fast.     .As  when  a  stone  is  thnnm 
into  water  the  concentric  circles  grow  wider  the  farther  they 
depart  from  the  centre,  Teresa's  influence  has  slowly  extcn<iol 
its   sphere,  although   as   yet   it   is   reserved   to   her  with   the 
luminous   inspiration   of   genius   and    .sympathy,   to   mental)}' 
embrace  all  humanity  within  its  limits.    She  has  revolutionbed 
the   Hncarnacion.     More   than   forty   nuns   practise   the   rigid 
austerity  and  humility  of  the  future  foundress.     All  the  worM, 
the  little  world  of  Avila,  in  in  a  ferment  of  curiosity  and  wooder 
to  see  the  nun  whose  eottasieA  and  Iriinces  have  so  vividly 
excited  its  curiosity. 

We  would  fain  believe  that  it  was  not  her  visions  or  rapls^ 
or  ecstasies  that  laid  the  basis  of  her  fame,  but  rather  thai 
her  strict  and  humble  life  has  at  last  imposed  itself  uponj 
surroundings,  and  silenced  by  its  mute  eloquence  the  suspic 
of  the  inimical.     But  let  us  not  ask  too  much  of  human  natural 
It  is  probable  that  the  latter  passed   unpcrccived,  whilst  the! 
former  alone,  welcomed   by   popular  superstition,  assured  ticr| 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  which  she  wa.«  now  the  object 

Great  ladies  coaxed   or  wheedletJ   the  Provincial,  or  tent 
him  messages  equivalent  to  commands,  in  their  eagerness 
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the  saint  produced  by  the  Encarnncton.  The  rrequent 
ibaenccs  entailed  by  these  visits  were  a  source  of  keen 
uinoyance  to  the  shrewd-eyed  woman,  who,  undaxzled  by 
flutcry  and  admiration,  with  b  rare  penetration  that  pre- 
Kncs  her  from  all  dcIuMon  in  so  far  as  practical  matters  are 
concerned,  and  forms  such  a  curious  contrast  to  her  spiritual 
experiences,  has  gauged  the  world  as  profoundly  from  the 
Rtinemcnt  of  her  convent  u  could  the  mo^  seasoned  and 
diiiltusioned  courtier.  So  fair  a  wind  could  bode  no  good, 
de  thoughL  Christ  and  the  saints  had  tieen  nurtured  ea 
insult  and  contempt.  She  shrank  sensitively  from  the  noisy 
admiration  and  wonder  which  she  perhaps  instinctively  despised ; 
the  publication  of  her  visions  caused  her  deep  annoyance ;  she 
(csoh-cd  to  escape  to  a  convent  far  away  from  AviJa,  where 
bcr  notoriety  could  not  follow  her.  She  was  tormented  by  a 
OSBtant  dread,  which  droned  its  ceaseless  monotone  in  the 
htchground  of  her  conscience,  lest  she  had  been  allowed  for 
xuDe  inscrutable  purpose  to  involuntarily  delude  and  deceive. 
On  this  her  imagination  played  a  thousand  variations.  She 
g]ed  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  confess  her  sins 
(Uwse  who  seemed  most  impressed  with  her  virtues.  She 
Terienccd  a  sense  of  relief  m  endeavouring  to  shake  her 
ifcssor's  faith.  I'hey  were  the  last  morbid  whispers  of  what 
(afterwards  rcco^iscs  to  have  been  false  humility.  "  What 
thou  fear?"  whispers  the  divine  voice  ;  "in  this  there  can 
Jl  one  of  two  things,  either  that  they  will  speak  ill  of  thccv 
'■  that  they  will  praise  me,  and  both  will  only  be  for  thy 

good." 

fit  is  essential  that  her  faith  in  the  celestial  origin  of  her 

shall  swallow  up  these  shadows,  these  feverish  scruples, 

I  by  a  conscience  fertile  in  sclf-tormcnt,  ere,  her  entire  being 

cnctratcd   by  the  Divinity,  she  sees  the  visible  hand  of 

Almighty  shine  through  all  the  actions  of  her  lifie,  and 

.  his  voice  animating,  sustaining,  directing. 

She  must  cast  all  that  would  obscure  her  path  or  her 

olntion    resolutely  behind   her:    "  Vadc  retro  Salanas,"  ere 

I  stands  forth  radiantly,  Teresa  de  Jesus  the  Sinner,  believing 

Iberself  and  commanding  belief  in  others, — from  head  to  foot 

handiwork  of  God  ;  his  thing,  his  instrument,  in  which  she 

'has  neither  part  nor  lot.     It  may  be  questioned  whether 

kr  doubts    were    ever    quite    stilled ;     whether   at   recurring 

nter^-als,  in  her   moments  of  faintheartedness,  these  dcmorw 

t  the  fancy  did  not  reassert  their  jiower:   "Still,  Lord,  1  am 

daughter  of  the  Church,"  she  prayed  repeatedly  when  the 

kt  Wave  of  Time  was  fast  bearing  her  into  that  haven 
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towards  which  her  whole  life  had  been  directed.  But  no  trace 
of  doubt  or  bitterness  can  have  lingered  in  the  lunile  wbid 
illuminated  the  dead  face  as  she  lay  in  her  cell  at  Alba  it 
Tonnes.  She  had  seen  Perfection  too  near,  her  noble  natilR 
had  soared  too  far  above  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  ha 
sacrilice  of  ^elf  had  been  too  stupendous,  to  leave  room  Tor 
aught  but  the  deepest  tranquillity  and  joy. 

None  have  felt  more  keenly  than  Teresa  the  rcsponsibilttiu 
involved  by  the  change  in  her  position  ;  the  exigencies  of  tbl 
opinion  which  insists  upon  its  idols  being  flawless. 

Thcro  arc  a  thotisnnd  eyes  for  one  of  ihese  souU,  where  for  a  thouusl 
souls  of  Another  ^tatnp  there  is  none.  .  .  .  Well  may  n  soul  which  Co4 
thus  pcrmili  to  he  placed  before  the  eyes  of  ihe  world,  prepare  itsdf  tote 
i»  niftn>T,  for  if  of  itself  it  dies  not  to  it,  the  world  will  kill  it.  .  .  . 

Certainly  I  sec  no  other  ibinK  in  it  (the  world]  [she  goes  on  to  sqj 
which  seemi  to  me  good,  except  that  it  will  not  condone  the  faults  of  gcM 
people,  and  that  the  power  of  its  murmurs  makc^  ihem  more  peifeci.  I 
my  that  more  courage  is  ncccssnry  for  one  who  is.  not  perfect  to  travdlh 
road  of  perfection  ihiin  to  sufTer  tnariyrdom  once  and  for  all,  for  perfMMI 
ii  not  arrived  at  in  a  short  lime.  .  .  .  The  world  seeing  mcI)  an  MB 
begin,  will  have  him  perfect  and  e«pic»  one  of  his  Eiults,  which  tn  IM 
perchance  is  a  virtue,  and  uicd  by  the  condemiicr  for  a  vice,  'At 
iheiefore  judges  it  to  be  one  in  the  other,  a  thousand  le^ijuei  off.  H« 
must  not  cat  or  drink,  or.  a«  they  say,  breathe;  and  the  sironifer  ibdi 
estcein  for  him,  the  moic  ihcy  forget  that,  however  perfect  the  loul,  ilii 
ncvenhdcss  in  the  body  iind  mil  lives  on  the  earth,  however  il 
tread  il  under  fool,  lubject  to  id  miseries;  and  so  I  i^y  great  coa 
needed,  for  they  woulcf  fain  that  the  poor  soul  ficw  before  it  has 
to  walk :  il  has  not  yet'  vanquished  all  its  alTeclions,  and  Ihcy  ei^ 
that  it  should  be  as  robust  on  great  occasions,  as  ihey  read  thai  i» 
saints  were  after  they  were  conlirmcd  in  grace. 

And  it  was  not  courage  that  Teresa  needed,  she  wlio  {»] 
she  says  herselQ  "had  more  than  generally  falls  to  the  lottfj 
woman," — and  that  the  cool,  calm  courage  of  reason,  of  wl 
absolute  and  concUe  apprehension  beforehand  of  the  dangeOl 
to  be  faced.  Never  docs  Teresa's  figure  seem  invested  wilk^J 
sublimcr  grandeur  than  when,  serene  and  unmoved,  she 
unflinchingly  persecution  and  bitter  antagonism.  "My 
is  then  so  mistress  of  itself  that  it  seems  that  it  is  in 
kingdom,  and  has  everything  under  its  feet." 

Her  anterior  life  has  been  a  prelude.     Wc  are  now  ab 
to    see    her    develop    those     energies,    which,    but    for 
"  mysterious  providence  which  rules  the  affairs  of  men."  rolL 
have  for  ever  lain  latent  in  the  cloister;  althou^ih  the  life 
Mich  an  one  can  never  be  infructuous,  even  if  no  eye  notes' 
sweetness  of  the  blossom,  and  it  fades  away  unrecorded 
unnoted.     From  this  moment  Teresa,  penetrated  with  a 
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'her  mission,  lives  to  us  as  a  woman.     Had  her  life  ended 

liih   the  writing  of  her   Autobiography,  the   personality  it 

lb,  strange  as  it  is  would  have  had  but  scant  interest  for 

re  generations.     It  would   probably   never  have  seen    the 

[of  day,  and  if  it  had,  would  only  have  gone  to  swell  the 

volumes  of  mystic  literature  in  some  convent  library. 

mcc  passages  here  and  there, — not  such,  indeed,  as  would 

chosen    for    quotation    frum    preference    by    the    devout 

raphcr — might  have  led  some  purblind  bookworm  to  pencil 

pa.ssing   note   on   the   margin,   as  quickly  forgotten   as 

nned. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  put  on  her  spiritual  expcri- 

s,  her  active  life  admits  of  but  one  sentiment.     And  indeed 

seems  to  me  that    1    am  bidding  farewell  to  the  mystic  as 

tOTtalised   by  Grcgorio   Hernandez,  with  impassioned  face 

Tiiscd  with  celestial  radiance,  to  trace  on  the  canvas  of  the 

St  a  far  different  figure,  but  perchance,  if  we  read  aright,  one 

more  grandiose  and  imposing. 

fc  arc  about  to  live  with  her  and  accompany  her  on  her 

over  leagues  of  wcar>'  Castitian   roads,  to  share  her 

lies  and  triumphs,  and  it  may  be,  when  we  have  followed 

the  end  of  that  long  jouniey,  which  was  one  of  her  most 

ivourite  images,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  weeping  beside 

t^leathbcd  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  shall  feel  the  wrench  at 

Dg  company  as  keenly  as  any  of  her  nuns. 


WE  MUST   AIM    AT  THE   HIGHEST  TO 
ATTAIN  THE  LOWEST 


IT  Is  worthy  of  note  that  Teresa  undertook  licr  first  fouinl^l 
tii>n  id  Uic  same  year  in  which  »hc  6rst  came  into  conUctJ 
with  San  Fcdro  de  Alcantara.  It  may  be  that  the  Kefortn 
the  Carmelites  owed  its  birth  to  some  suggestion  which 
from  the  aged  Franciscaji's  lips  in  those  long  consultations! 
when  she  sought  his  advice  as  to  how  she  could  best  fulfill 
aspirations  which  impelled  her  to  lead  a  stricter  life,  and  ofta] 
to  leave  Avila  far  behind  her,  to  ^eek  the  seclusion  and  obscurit] 
of  some  distant  convent.  It  may  be  that  she  even  contcmpUtc 
entering  an  Order  more  in  conformity  with  her  lofty  idical  i 
the  religious  life.  It  is  certain  that  already  some  vague  project! 
of  founding  a  small  convent,  where  she  and  a  few  others  couUl 
lead  n  life  more  in  accordance  with  their  conceptions  of  6vtM 
had  been  discussed  between  herself  and  Da.  Guiomar  de  Ullo 
This  lady,  a  young  and  pious  widow,  was  destined  to  be 
coadjutrcss  in  the  long  struggle  that  terminated  in  the  found»-l 
tion  of  her  first  convent.  In  the  declarations  for  Teresa'^f] 
Beatification  preserved  at  Avila,  one  of  the  witnesses,  Don  Ltnl 
de  Avila  and  Ulloa,  son  of  this  same  Da.  Guiomar,  testifiefj 
that  it  was  from  his  mother's  house  and  with  his  mother'.s  hdpl 
that  she  founded  San  Jos^.  Like  Teresa,  of  illustrious  birt^j 
she  was  the  only  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  Ulloa,  bcrcdituyj 
governor  of  Tore;  her  grandfather  that  unruly  Castilian, who^j 
in  Isabella's  time,  drove  forth  all  the  nobles,  and  virtually  iii3<Ie| 
himself  possessor  of  the  town.  By  her  mother.  Da.  Aldonul 
de  Guzman,  she  was  descended  from  the  Royal  [louse  of| 
Castillc.  She  was  a  near  relation  of  that  Da.  Magdalcna 
Ulloa,  wife  of  Luis  de  Quixada,  to  whose  tender  care  DodJ 
Juan  of  Austria  owed  so  much,  On  the  death  of  her  husb 
Francisco  de  Avila,  a  noble  and  wealthy  gentleman  of  AvB 
she  was  gradually,  under  tlie  direction  of  Father  Bait 
Atvare-/.,  weaned  from  the  world  whose  pomps  and  gaieties 
until  then  Jilled  her  life. 

us 
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ideas  and  thoughts  which  have  long  been  maturing 

Icncc,  or,  if  expressed  to  some  kindred  soul,  dwelt  on  as 

jbstantial  and  flattering  dream,  impossible  ever  to  be 

often  owe  the   immediate  impuLse  that  determines 

rcali^tion    to    some   wholly    insignificant   circumstance 

ler  out  of  proportion  to  the  result  which  springs  from 

Teresa,   tormented   with    desires    of    perfection    and 

retirement  from  the  world,  difficult  to  realise  in  the 

'■  convent  of  the  Hncamacion,  might  never  have  dreamed 

Jf  becoming  a  foundress,  had  it  not  been  for  a  convcrsa- 

beginning  half  in  jest  half  in  earnest,  which  shaped  her 

aspirations  to  a  definite  end.     The  great  Reform  of  the 

lite  Order  owed  its  existence  to  a  few  nuns,  her  relatives 

\  intimate  friends,  who,  gathered  together  in  her  eel!  one 

,  in  the  unrestrained  frankness  of  familiar  intercourse,  fell 

sing  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  the  contera- 

in  the  overcrowded  and  worldly  con\*cnt  of  the  Kncama- 

Amongst  those   present  were   two  of  Teresa's   nieces, 

dc  Ocampo  and  her  sister,    It  was  to  the  remark  dropped 

his  thot^htles;  girl,  conspicuous  as  yet  only  for  her  lo\'c  of 

rid  and  iti  gay  vanities  (for  she  was  only  a  secular  or 

that  Teresa's  first  convent  owed  its  foundation.    "  Well, 

who  are  here,"  she  cried,  witli  unexpected  earnestness 

[warmth,  *'  betake  tis  to  a  difTerent  and  more  solitary  way 

,  like  hermits."     Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  did  the  conversation 

for  want  of  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  master  spirit 

SI  tlicm,  who  saw  it  take  a  turn  than  which  none  could 

filled  her  with  greater   delight.      Insensibly  they  found 

ivcs  debating  the  possibility  and  probable  cost  of  making 

convent,  restricted  to  a  few  inmates,  who  might  find  in 

and  purer  rule  those  exterior  impulses  to  devotion  so 

wanting  in  the  secularised  atmosphere  of  the  Encarna- 

Uaria  de  Ocampo  again  offered  to  devote  to  it  1000 

!  of  her  dowry.     Vew  there  dreamed  that  night,  as  they 

themselves  to  their  cells,  that  they  had  inaugurated  a 

lou-s  rc\'olulion  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  Mount  Carmcl. 

1,  did  she  who  had  first  set  the  ball  a-rolling  dream 

'a  few  enthusiastic  words,  spoken  perchance  at  random. 

cast  the  die  of  her  own  future,  and  that  tht-y  were  to 

mir3n*>  of  transforming  her  into  the  grave  sententious 

of  Vnlladolid,  beside  whose  deathbe<l  a  King  and  Queen 

tbctnsclvcs  should  inland,  seeking  her  la-it  blessing  for 

and  llMir  kingdom. 

poured  all  that  had  taken  place  into  the  willing  ear 
'/Wend  13a.  Gujomar  de  Ulloa.     I'robably  to  both  women 
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it  came  as  a  revelation.  A  girl's  tongue,  matter-of-fact  and 
practical,  had  cast  the  light  of  dawn  upon  a  project  which,  if 
often  mooted  bctwtx-n  them,  they  had  never  ventured  to  cnta- 
tain  as  cither  likely  or  possible.  So  issued  the  Reform  of  the 
Carmelites  from  the  region  of  dreams  and  hopes  and  v»ff»t 
aspirations  into  potentiality  and  being.  The  pious  widow 
charged  herself  with  procuring  the  nece^^ary  dower,  although 
Teresa,  avcr-ie  to  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  still  hesitated ;  tbtf 
agreed,  however,  to  commend  it  to  God. 

The  Encarnacion  presented  many  drawbacks  to  the  life  of 
rigid  austerity  she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  lead.  The  Dote 
Quiteria  or  Dofla  Brianda  of  noble  birth,  after  the  first 
of  separation  from  her  family,  soon  found  that  life  could 
away  as  pleasantly  and  serenely  in  the  spacious  convent 
Encarnacion,  amidst  its  sunlit  gardens  and  shady  cloisters,  ai 
in  her  father's  house,  not  unlike  it  in  its  almost  monastic 
austerity  and  seclusion,  to  which  a  stately  and  sometimes 
irksome  ceremonial  imparted  the  only  flavour  of  worldlincsi 
she  knew.  Noble  birth  was  as  potent  within  as  without  the 
convent  walls,  and  even  in  the  cloister,  to  those  who  posscsad 
it,  belonged  by  undisputed  and  tacit  allowance  alt  the  smll 
distinctions  and  privileges  possible  in  a  sisterhood.  In  tks 
parlours, — a  pleasant  lounging  place  on  a  summer's  aftemooOt 
when  the  sun  slept  on  the  red  brick  floors,  and  the  sleepy 
atmosphere  lulled  to  idleness,  thronged  with  gay  youths,  frieni^ 
and  relatives, — the  world  still  saluted  their  ears  with  its  imi 
and  scandal.  The  peaceful  routine  thus  varied  with  echoet 
from  without  was  not  without  its  charm,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  sank  into  good-tempered,  complacent  nuns,  o*w 
whose  faces,  unwrinklcd  except  by  fat  or  mctrimcnt,  the  cart* 
of  life  slipped  by,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  passage.  Before  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  nuns  could  go  and  come  with  almost  W 
much  freedom  as  if  they  were  still  uncloistered, — nay,  morc^ 
for  their  habit  commanded  respect  and  devotion  wherever  it 
was  seen.  Nor  in  entering  the  convent  did  ihcj-  sink  tlidr 
style  or  titles.  The  Teresa  de  Jesus  of  San  JosO  was  in  the 
noble  convent  of  the  Kncarnacion  addressed,  as  the  old- 
fashioned  stately  courtesy  of  her  time  dictated,  as  the  Magniii- 
ccnt  Lady,  Uofta  Teresa  dc  Ahumada. 

She  had  seen  and  felt  and  noted  bitterly,  in  her  own 
case,  the  dangers  concealed  in  a  monastic  life  whose  n- 
laxed  rules  of  discipline  encouraged  the  world,  its  dignities 
and  recreations,  to  enter  and  dwell  within  the  cloister  walls. 
At  one  period  of  her  life,  as  we  have  seen,  the  qukk- 
satids  on   which  she  trod    had    well-nigh  engulfed   her,  and 
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lihilated  every  gocxi  aspiration;   and  she  feared  them  for 
toihcrs. 

Something  of  the  bnnefiilnetis  of  this  atmosphere  and  its 

[drawbacks  may  be  inTerrcfl  from  the  following  letter,  which  she 

jttTotc  in  after  years  to  a  nun  of  another  Orcler,  who  seems  to 

have  suffered  from  the  same  obstacles  as  thoHc  which  existed  in 

\  Bic  Encamacion : — 

Ifefoic  ihest  coovenis  uerc  bepin,  I  wa»  t«ciity-five  years  in  one  where 

,  iherc  wrrc  180  nuns  :  and  because  I  ;im  in  hn«(e  I  will  oiily  t.iy  ihnt,  lo  nnc 

"ho  lov*«  Cod,  all  these  ihings  will  be  .1  cross,  nnd  for  the  benefit  of  lii» 

|»ul,  and  will  not  faaim  it  if  you  .ire  cnieful  to  con.-cdet  that  only  God  and 

Ik  ate  ill  thai  house.    And  whilst  you  bear  no  office  lo  obltj-c  you  lo  rejjaid 

IfCrlJin  thin^,  let  them  iti  no  way  disilurb  you,  but  try  to  tincj  out  the  virtue 

|af  «ach  one,  10  lo\'c  her  for  and  profit  by  it,  .md  regard  not  the  fault  you 

lauy  icc  in  her.    Thi»  bcnefiierf  me  bo  much,  that  HllhouKh  iheir  nutnlwr 

|w«i  what  I  have  *ajd,  ihcy  troubled  me  no  more  than  jf  there  had  beco 

kone,  only  did  tne  t^ooA  ;  for,  in  than,  my  lady,   we  can  love  thin  ifttat 

"^    1  everywhere.     May  he  be  bleucd  that  there  it  none  who  oin  take  thii 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Encarnacion  was  endeareiJ  to  her  by 
cnany  memories — memories  of  the  Dead  that  she  could  not 
replace,  happy  memories  of  the  living:  she  clung  wistfully  to 
the  large  and  spaciou.i  house,  the  sunlit  cloisters,  and  peaceful 
gardens  which  had  been  the  only  home  she  had  known  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  dearth  of  human  objects  on  which 
to  lavish  them,  her  affections  had  centred  themselves  on  those 
inanimate  ones,  the  mute  witnesses  of  her  life.  Even  the 
bare  walls  of  the  ceil,  which  had  shut  in  her  meagre  and 
poverty-stricken  existence,  possessed  to  her  an  intimate  and 
atysterious  charm,  in  the  same  wty  as  a  tree,  a  plant,  a 
liliar  stream  becomes  by  some  mysterious  process  so  much 
part  of  our  individuality  that  it  seems  imposiiiblc  Ihcy  should 
e^'er  lose  it ;  nay,  so  strong  is  the  illusion  that  wc  imagine  they 
suffer  from  our  absence,  and  will  mourn  it  to  the  end  of  tima 
On  the  eve  of  severing  herself  from  all  that  time  and  memory 
had  consecrated  and  endeared,  she  became  the  prey  of  that 
instinctive  retrospection,  which  casts  an  illusive  haze  over  the 
past,  and  plunges  into  shadow  the  untried  future  with  its  dim 

I  mysterious  possibilities.  Her  mind  leapt  forward  to  meet  the 
BiHicultics,  the  unseen  cares  and  trials  into  which  she  was  about 
Id  plunge;  the  successes,  the  triumphs,  and  the  glory  Time 
alone  will  reveal. 

It  «as  not  long,  however,  before  the  misty  haze  of  irresolu- 
tion which  had  clouded  her  sight  melted  away,  and  her  work, 
invested  by  her  own  desires  and  fervent  imagination  with  a 
iipematural  and  celestial  origin,  stood  before  her  sharply  and 
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clearly  defined.  Christ  appears  to  her  in  a,  vision,  and  commaRdi 
her  to  set  about  it  with  all  her  mij^hL  It  shall  be  a  star  which 
shall  send  forth  a  most  resplendent  light,  and  Mary  and  St. 
Joseph  (her  favourite  patrons)  shall  be  the  guardians  of  its 
portals.  She  is  to  inform  her  confessor  of  this  mandate,  and  to 
tell  him  that  the  Lord  prayed  htm  not  to  be  against  or  to  hinder 
her  in  its  execution.  Not  once,  but  often,  was  the  Divine  Gui- 
mand  repeated,  before  Teresa  engaged  in  this  very  plain  and 
practical  scheme,  the  object  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the 
relaxed  discipline  of  the  Carmelites  to  some  of  its  ancient 
severity  and  purity  in  one  poor  convent-  Perhaps  such  i 
sentiment  was  necessary  to  her  own  success  in  the  difHcult  aad 
arduous  undertaking,  whereon  she  had  concentrated  her  evtsj 
faculty,  which  lay  before  her.  Certainly  the  more  she  abandoned 
herself  to  the  conviction  that  Khe  was  acting  in  obedience  V> 
transcendental  impulses,  with  so  much  the  more  assurance 
would  she  be  enabled  to  speak,  the  easier  would  it  be  to  tread 
under  foot  all  obstacles  of  human  reasoning  and  cxpcdicnq'. 
Such  a  sentiment  was  in  itself  a  powerful  lever.  He  wb> 
accomplishes  the  commands  of  another,  in  so  much  as  ha 
responsibility  is  almost  nil,  acts  with  more  authority  than  he 
who  issues  them,  tf  she  doubted  of  it,  as  she  did  in  those 
moments  of  physical  and  mental  reaction  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  lier  most  glorious  iriumplis,  it  upheld  her  in  the  strug^ 
which  rendered  such  triumph-s  possible. 

If  Teresa,  however,  had  been  merely  a  mystic,  let  her  be  u 
ardent  and  inspired  as  she  liked,  she  would  never  have  founded, 
and  was  already  doomed  to  failure.     St.  Francis  of  Assisi  would 
never  have  achieved  such  triumphant  success  without  his  scheah 
ing  sub-licutcnant,  Ellas.     If  Teresa  was  a  dreamer  and  drev 
from  her  visions,  as  from    a   perennial  fount,  the  refreshment, 
enei^,  and    courage    which    sustained    her    throughout   ber 
laborious  life,  and  was  the  marvel  of  her  oontemporiiries.  she 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  pre-eminently  a  woman  of  action.     It 
was  to  the  opposite  and  often  seemingly  contradictory  qualities 
of  her  character  that  she  owed  her  success.    Directly  she  touches 
the  earth  she  ceases  to  be  the  ecstatic.     Ilcr  clear,  incisive  com- 
prehension, her  shrewd,  practical   common-sense,  admitted  of 
no  delusion  when  dealing  with  tangible  realities.     [Icr  letters 
re\'eal  to  us  a  woman  dit)crent  indeed  from,  but  inlinttely  more 
sympathetic   than,  the  distorted    image  which   Catholics   and 
ProtestaiUs  have  hitherto  vied  with  each  otiter  in  falsifying, 
Koen-sighted,  astute,    didactic,  matter-of-fact,   almost   prosaiQ. 
directly  she  touches  the  earth  she  becomes  the  Castilian  gentle- 
woman  to  whom  convents  and  souls  take  the  place  of  e^|;s  and 
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^kens.  Absolutely  devoid  of  all  interest  for  herself,  she 
aonts  her  money,  and  conducts  her  bu^mess  affairs  with  a 
Aatpneas  and  grasp  of  detail  entirely  tempural.  It  is  here  that 
ve  possess  the  key  to  her  success.  Her  subtle  insight  into 
Jiarjicter,  so  intuitive  that  many  mistook  it  for  prophecy,  placetl 
ipowerful  weapon  in  her  hands.  She  used  it  for  the  furtherance 
ifthe  Reform.  At  times  full  of  a  tender  cajolery  and  unctuous 
lattery  for  those  whose  co-operation  she  nced§ ;  but  as  fearlessly 
peaking;  the  truth,  regardless  of  rank  or  power,  when  her  con- 
eience  so  dictated. 

It  was  no  rash  impetuous  plan,  undertaken  on  the  spur  of  an 
Tcflective  moment,  but  one  well  deliberated,  maturely  weifjhed, 
rhich  she  set  down  in  writing  and  submitted  to  Alvarex's  con- 
ideration.  She  was  aware  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
retc  enormous.  If  she  was  able  to  secure  her  confessor's 
leuCnlfty  by  a  Mirt  of  piou.4  terrorism,  —  and  the  Divine 
DCMage  waft  nothing  more, — his  private  opinion  remained 
maltcrcd,  that  a  scheme  in  which  two  women  without  money 
md  without  influence  set  themselves  to  fight  the  worki  was, 
lumanly  speaking,  impossible  of  realisation,  and  doomed 
wfonrhand  to  failure-  Whereupon  (being  a  Jesuit)  he  adroitly 
ritafHcd  olT  all  respo^^ibtlity  in  the  matter  from  hix  own 
iboulders  on  to  those  of  the  C.-irmelite  Provincial,  Fr.  Angel 

Salaxar.  With  admirable  foresight  and  knowledge  of 
ler,  however,  rather  than  risk  a  refuiul,  Teresa  waited 
iths  before  she  approached  Salazar, — waited,  indeed,  until 
dK  oould  place  before  him  the  opinions,  in  truth  the  most 
elcxiuent  credentials  she  could  have,  from  two  men  of  such 
Ksplendcnt  reputation  for  sanctity  and  wisdom,  that  it  was 
trapossible  to  overlook  them,  Fr.  Pedro  de  Alcantara  and  San 
|j^  Beltrdn. 

■  As  seen  by  the  light  of  what  afterK'ards  look  place,  it  Is 
Kttural  that  these  tetters  should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 

phccic^ 

The  enthusiastic  encouragement,  the  solemn  promise  in  the 

of  the  I^rd,  of  all  good  success,  however  men  might  be 

ilrt  her,  made  to  her  by  San   Pedro  de  Alcantara,  might 

been  expected  from  one  whase  soul  was  knitted  together 

!h  hers  in  the  same  as[Hration,  and  whose  life  had  been  spent 
reform. 

The  reply  of  the  karncd  Dominican  Fr.  Luis  de  Beltrin  of 
akntda,  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honours  of  Ucatification 

the  Church  of  Komc,  was  still  more  concise  and  significant. 

other  Teresa,"  he  wrote,  "  I  received  >-our  letter,  and  because 
subject  on  which  you  ask   my  advice  is  so  much  to  the 
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Lord's  service,  I  have  wished  to  commend  it  to  him  in  my  poor 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  delay 
In  replying  to  you.  Now  I  say  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  mtne 
Lord,  to  take  courage  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  for  he  will 
»id  and  favour  you.  And  in  his  name  1  certify  to  you,  Ihjil 
befDre  fifty  years  shall  pass  your  Religion  shall  be  one  of  tiie 
most  illustrious  in  die  Church  of  God.  May  be  guard  you,dL 
[n  Valencia,  frai  Luis  de  Beltran." 

"  Sec,"  says  Yepes  (always  on  the  look-out  for  a  wholesome 
moral),  "  by  the  style  of  this  letter,  with  what  frankness  and 
simplicity  saints  converse  with  one  another  1 " 

Thus  having  made  assurance  doubly  sure,  Dona  Guiomar.to 
whom  the  delicate  negotiation  was  entrusted,  found  but  littk 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  I'rovincial's  consent. 

Confident  of  the  permission  of  the  Provincial  of  her  Onjffi 
— lo  be  as  easily  retracted,  alas!  as  granted,  when  the  stonn 
raged  so  high  that  he  preferred  to  bow  to,  rather  than  face  it,— 
the  two  women  set  aliout  the  purchase  of  a  house  on  the  site 
occupied  to-day  by  the  Convent  of  San  Jost  Their  purpow 
had  only  to  get  wind  in  Avila  to  be  greeted  by  a  vcritaWe 
tempest  of  laughter  and  abuse.  "  It  was  the  devil," says  Ribco, 
"who  guessed  the  harm  that  might  thereby  ensue  to  him, 
although  1  never  believe  that  he  feared  so  much  as  hascOBK 
and  will  come  to  him."  Infiated  old  hidalgocs,  with  a  gravity 
peculiar  to  Spaniards,  buttonholed  each  other  in  grave  alam. 
"Women's  nonsense,"  they  said;  "a  dream  of  empty  heads; 
impossiblcschemes;  attempLi  of  ungovernable  ambition  ;  let  her 
get  her  to  her  convent — fittest  place  for  women,"  Little  empV 
headed  officers,  whose  thoughts  soared  no  furtlicr  than  the  ncirt 
campaign  and  the  gold  lace  on  their  leather  doublets,  joked 
dully  after  their  kind.  As  the  fat  canons  walked  with  slow  and 
stately  pace,  sunning  themselves  under  the  lee  of  the  city  walls, 
griKzled  heads  were  nodded  in  ecclesiastical  reprobation-  It 
was  a  theme  that  convulsed  all  Avila  with  laughter,  biltemei. 
and  biting  epigram  ut  the  expense  of  the  gad-about  nun  mi 
her  companion. 

If  such  the  hubbub  in  the  town,  tenfold  bitterer  and  sbuM 
barbed  by  the  stings  of  offended  pride  and  personal  animoMfi' 
the  clatter  of  envenomed  tongues  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Encarnacion,  perturbed  to  the  very  bottom  of  its  tranquil,  eisf 
going  existence  by  this  dangerous  nun,  who  indirectly  insultd 
the  purity  of  their  life  and  discipline.  Hatred  is  ne\-cr  more 
rancorous  than  in  these  societies  of  recluses.  Nor  did  Do"' 
Guiomar  fare  much  better.  Not  only  did  she  find  herself  i° 
open  opposition  to  her  family,  but  on  Christmas  morning  \>o 
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oonfessor  refased  to  give  her  abwilution  unless  she  consented  to 
ibandon  a  scheme  which  was  the  scandal  of  the  town. 

"  Now  might  she  sec,"  whispered  the  celestial  voice  to  the 
ifilictcd  woman, "  what  the  saints  had  suffered  who  had  founded 
Orders :  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  persecution ;  much  more 
irould  she  be  called  upon  to  endure  in  the  future,  but  let  her 
car  not.  for  he  is  ever  at  her  side,"  Thus  cncouraped,  Teresa 
;onsr>!ed  and  strengthened  her  companion  with  Divine  messages, 
vhich  straightway  filled  the  valiant  hearts  with  such  confidence 
hat  (in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  chronicler)  they  became 
rillsrs  of  bns.  like  another  Jeremiah,  to  support  the  foundation 
vhercon  all  Mount  Carmel  restetL 

And  the>'  needed  all  their  courage,  for  the  evening  before 

hit  day  which  was  to  have   seen  the  sale  concluded — on  the 

rery   cvc  of  success — their   hopes   and    plans   were  suddenly 

ihattercd  to  the  ground.     Salazar,  unable  to  resist  the  tumult 

jf  tongues,  withdrew  his  permission,  under  the  pretext  of  the 

insufficiency  and  precarious  nature  of  the  endowment     Sheltered 

behind  his  authority  they  could   have   faced  the  obloquy  and 

derision   of  their   townsmen;   Teresa,  the  enmity  of  her  own 

mmunity,  outraged  in  its  pergonal   dignity  and  that  of  its 

tier ;  now,  their  only  defence  gone,  they  were  left  exposed  to 

the  attacks  of  calumny  and  Uie  delighted  "  I  told  you  so  " 

their  friends.     Few  but  rejoiced  openly  in  their  discomfiture. 

Mne  of  the  nuns  were  for  throwing  Teresa  into  the  convent 

igcons;  others — very  few — took   her  part.     Her  confessor, 

rom  whom  she  looked  for  consolation,"  forbade  her  to  meddle 

in  the  matter  dearest  to  her  heart,  which  she  might  now 

had  been  an  idle  dream. 

Nor  were  those  wanting  (for  the  rumour  had  already  sped 
rough  Avila  that  she  hail  acted  in  obedience  to  direct  revela- 
n)  who  with  the  candour  of  friendship  warned  her  to  beware 
being  delated  to  the  Inquisition.  "This  -seemed  to  me  %'ery 
nny,"  writes  Teresa,  "and  made  me  laugh";  but,  as  we  sliall 
esently  see,  the  oflicious  warning,  no  doubt  kindly  meant,  was 
oductivc  of  her  greatest  work.  A  weaker  woman  would  have 
tcred.  Not  so  the  indomitable  nun  of  the  Encamacion.  As 
position  grew  stronger,  bcr  courage  waxed  greater.  She 
tnessed  the  downfall  of  the  edifice  of  plans  and  hopes  so 
ndly  reared,  the  unceasing  toil  of  months  suddenly  brought 
nought,  impavid  and  unmoved:  and  those  who  had  expected 
see  her  shamefaced  and  dismayed  were  amazed  at  her 
lity. 

In  the  moment    of  what    to    those    around    her  seemed 
mplcte  defeat,  she  never  doubted  of  the  l^itimate  triumph  of 
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a  cause  which  she  identified  with  that  of  the  Almighty.  Her 
work  but  assumed  clearer  and  more  definite  outlines  undo 
the  fierce  light  of  persecution.  Opposition  but  develops  Intent 
stores  of  energy  which  her  mysticism  has  obscured  but  not 
impaired. 

lieforc  the  Provincial,  ho«re\'er,  withdrew  his  pcnnissioii, 
the  two  friendless  women,  accused  of  acting  on  their  oitii 
responsibility,  had  uken  into  their  counsels  a  Dominican  friar 
belonging  to  the  great  monaster)*  of  Sta  Tomis.  To  enlist  b 
their  favour  the  most  powerful  order  in  Spain. — that  of  the 
Dominicans, — was  surely  a  master  stroke  of  that  diplomacy  and 
admirable  prudence  which  were  the  main  secret*  of  Teten"* 
gigantic  success.  The  two  friends  had  hesitated  at  fir»t  belwetn 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  but  as  the  former  were  as  yeCa 
young  and  struggling  body,  the)-  decided  not  to  engage  them  in 
a  contest  which  could  only  render  them  odious,  and  perhaps 
imperil  their  position  in  Avila.  Their  choice  fell  on  IbaOef, 
accounted  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  certainly  the  most  learned  man  in  Avila.  The  intcrviw 
took  place  in  the  monastery  church.  Suppressing  all  reference 
to  Divine  intervention,  Teresa  defended  her  plan  on  ibt 
grounds  of  human  necessity  alone.  Ibaflez  was  already  pic- 
judiced  against  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  him  as  dlithevellol 
as  to  the  rest.  Few  could  resist  the  magnetic  charm  of  Teresa's 
peculiar  influence;  in  argument  she  could  baffle  the  keenest 
intellects,  sharpened  by  theological  subtleties ;  the  idea  whicfa 
dominated  her  added  a  passionate  eloquence  to  her  words. 
She  indulged  in  no  euphemistic  phrases — -no  mincinR  of  word& 
If  the  arguments  she  used  resembled  in  any  way  those  which 
she  has  set  down  in  her  Lift,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  describe 
the  conventual  life  as  she  had  known  it  as  "  a  short  cut  to  faelL* 

Rather  let  fatheis  marry  tltcir  dnu)(hteis  bn&ely  th.in  nllou-  ibcm  to  fU6 
the  dangers  of  ten  wActits  rolled  into  one,  where  youth,  sensuality,  and  lite 
Devil  invite  and  incline  them  to  follow  things  worldly  of  the  woiWIy. 
Where  [she  exclaimed  biiicrty]  u-as  that  spirit  xnd  fervour,  thnt  holy 
madness,  which  in  past  ages  had  «hed  so  itranjie  a  radiance  over  the  early 
Mruggles  of  the  Uiders,  now  delivered  over  to  a  stupid  and  dcadcnit^ 
rotuinc  "i  Now  hiivc  iliose  true  lovets  of  Christ,  whose  beroic  deedi  were 
looked  upon  as  madness,  left  the  woild  indeed.  The  priest,  the  friar,  and 
the  nixn  of  these  latter  days  are  so  wcak-kiiced  that  they  dare  not  w«3t  old 
and  inirhcd  garments  for  fear  o4  givini;  sc.indal  lo  the  weak.  Those  wtM 
should  have  hccti  Kfciniplcs  for  the  rmpiovcmcm  of  othcn^  in  virtue  Iw* 
completely  blotted  out  the  labour  left  by  the  spirits  of  the  ninii  of  other 
time*  in  ihedifTereni  Orders, 

As  the  grave  Dominican  listened  to  words  like  these,  he 
cannot  but  have  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  saints  was  not  yet 
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dead,  but  lived  again  in  the  woman  whose  face,  when  divinely 
stirred,  glon'cd  with  an  unearthly  and  seraphic  beauty.  Was 
somt:  chi%'3lrous  instinct  roused  witiiin  him  by  tlic  almost  child* 
like  belief  of  these  two  women  fighting  single-handed  against  an 
entire  town?  Or  was  it  tlie  missive  sent  him  by  a  gentleman 
of  Avila,  who,  hearing  of  the  .ttep  they  had  tiiken,  bid  him  look 
out  what  he  was  doing,  and  refrain  from  helping  them,  that 
excited  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  that  broods  in  all  of  us  ?  The 
springs  of  mind.4  are  \cTy  complex !  Or  was  it  the  heavenly 
rnetoric  of  Teresa's  pleading  which,  after  a  week's  consideration, 
made  him  range  himself  deliberately  on  their  side? 

Be  it  as  it  may,  well  was  it  for  her  cause  that  her  Reform  at 
this  moment  had  won  so  valiant  a  champion  !  For  during  the 
five  months  which  elapsed  between  the  abandonment  of  the 
tehctac  and  its  resumption  (for  Teresa  never  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  infringing  the  precept  of  obedience  placed  on  her  by 
her  confceor)  it  was  IbaflcK  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dofla 
Guiomar.  busied  himself  in  procuring  the  necessary  brief  from 
Rotrve.  Moreover  his  resolute  partisanship  produced  a  partial 
revolution  of  fcchng,  converting  the  fainthearted  Saiccdo  and 
Master  Daza.  the  mirrors  of  the  town,  into  firm  supporters  of 
that  from  which  they  had  hitherto  betd  aloof. 

No«-  was  this  all.  Greater  results  were  destined  to  (low 
from  the  intimacy  thus  inaugurated  between  the  Icarncxl  friar 
aod  the  Cannelite  nun.  Menaced  by  threats  of  the  Inquisition 
ibe  was  led  to  take  counsel  with  him  as  to  the  nature  and  origin 
of  her  strange  spiritual  experiences,  and  these  he  now  urged 

r:  her  to  embody  in  writing.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
had  consigned  them  to  paper  for  the  guidance  of  her 
confessors,  but  this  attempt  was  more  ambitious  and  sustained 
dianany  she  had  before  undertaken.  Thus  these  six  months 
of  enforced  inaction,  when  the  middle-aged  nun  sat  down  to 
•rite,  with  difficulty,  in  moments  snatched  from  the  spinning- 
•h«l  and  humbler  tasks,  what,  in  spite  of  Its  often  rambling 
ud  disconnected  style,  its  want  of  coliesion,  and  its  lengthy 
digKuions.  is  pcrha^u  the  most  remarkable  autobiography  that 
w  ever  been  penncrl,  were  surely  not  the  least  important  of 
1*1  life.  Probably  neither  penitent  nor  confessor  dreamed  that 
^  Was  to  be  a  book  for  all  time.  Teresa  was  extremely  diffident 
■■T  her  literary  ability  ;  she  sets  a  higher  value  on  that  part  of 
't  Hich  treats  of  her  sins  and  struggles,  perhaps  because  sbc 
•'"wncd  it  more  useful,  and  better  calculated  to  remove  the 
''i'BailtJes  and  pitfalls  from  the  beginner's  path,  than  on  the 
JWitablc  jewel,  the  Treatise  on  Prayer,  which  she  intercalate* 
"to  it,  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
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With  rare  good  sense,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  dangers  of 
mysticism,  which  she  never  encouraged  in  her  convents  of 
amongst  her  nuns,  the  Treatise  on  Prayer  was  limited  to  a  vciy 
small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  with  whom  she  was  already 
accustomed  to  discuss  kindred  subjects.  It  is  in  it,  howtrtf. 
that  she  rises  to  heights  of  lyricism  tnily  sublime.  Carriol 
away  by  her  subject,  her  style  becomes  more  concise,  raort 
expressive ;  there  is  little  of  the  careless,  slipshod  form  of 
expression  which  disfigures  other  portions  of  her  Lift:  voy 
few  lengthy  digressions  break  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  nor 
does  she,  as  elsewhere,  constantly  ramble  from  her  subject.  For 
concentration  and  form,  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  mod 
finished  production  of  her  genius. 

But  if  Teresa  owed   much  to  Ibanez,  his  debt  to  her  va 
not  less  great.    With  them  it  was  not  a  case  of  confessor  aiJ 
penitent,  but  of  two  intimate  friends,  each  of  whom  brought 
to  the  common  store  treasures  of  knowledge  and  experience; 
differing  only  in  kind.     The  learning  of  the  scholar  xlied  light 
on   many  technical   points   that  were  obscure  to  the  mystic; 
whilst  the  mystic,  in  her  turn,  opened  to  the  man  of  letters  and 
theologian  the  gates  of  an   enchanted  region,  where  the  cdd 
forms  of  scholastic  dogma  shone  transformed  and  instinct  with 
strange  vitality.     It  was  Teresa's  influence  which  led  him  at  a 
no  very  distant  date  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  world,  and 
devote   himself  for   two   years,   in   the  seclusion  of  a  distant 
monastery,  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  contemplation.     Nor  was  it 
the  privilege  of  the  great  order  of   Preachers   atcnc   to  help 
forward  the  Reform.     The  order  of  Jesuits  also  had  its  share  in 
sustaining  the  soul  of  the  future  foundress  of  the  Uiscaked 
Carmelites.    The  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  still  dispute  Teresa's 
preference,  and  the  part  they  took  in  her  spiritual  development 
at  each  other's  expense,  for  if  she  was,  as  she  loved  to  call 
herself,  the  "  daughter  of  the  Company,"  she  styled  herself  with 
equal  affection  "  Uuminica  in  pjiasione." 

For  six  months  Teresa,  forbidden  by  her  confessor  to  meddle 
in,  or  even  to  speak  of,  the  subject  nearest  to  her  heart,  obeyed 
with  the  same  ready  obedience  and  cheerful  alacrity  with  whkh 
she  always,  even  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  received  the  mandates 
of  those  whom  she  regarded  as  God's  lieutenants.  The  arrival 
of  a  new  rector  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  the  fortuitous 
circumstance  that  enabled  her  once  more  to  resume  the  long- 
interrupted  scheme. 

One  of  the  most  stringent  constitutions  of  the  Jesuits  is  the 
complete  submis.sion  it  exacts,  even  in  matters  relating  to  the 
confessional,  from  each  one  di  its  members  to  his  immediate: 
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uperior.     Alvarez's  opposttton  to  his  great  penitent  may  have 

beta  mainly  owing  to  the  restraint  placed  upon  him  by  his 

lector,  Vasquer,  who  was  now  remove<l  to  another  place.    From 

hbe  moment   that   Teresa  and   the  new  rector.  Fray  Caspar 

ISiliur,  met  face  to  face  in  the  confessional,  their  i^ouls  went 

lout  to  each  other  in  an  instantaneous  and  mutual  sympathy. 

Under  his   gentler   and   more   soothing    treatment,   Alvarez's 

■  Mtcnuous  resistance,  which  had  clipped  her  winRs  so  cflcctually 

fof  months,  lost  much  of  its  bitterness  and  rit;our.     To  enlist 

Saluar's  support ;  to  convert  the  s>'mpathy  which  had  from  the 

I  fiist  formed  a  mysterious  bond  of  union  between  them,  into 

opm  approval,  wus  equivalent  to  enlisting  in  her  favour,  as  in 

the  €»■»€  of  IbaHez,  an  Order  rapidly  increasing  in  power  and 

ounberx.     There    may    have    been    some   remote   correlation 

bttween  these  considerations  (and  Teresa  was  far  too  shrewd  to 

overlook  them)  and  the  impulse  which,  at  a  conjuncture  so 

propitious,  made  itself  again  felt  with  renewed  force,  to  take  an 

ictive  part  tn  the  work  from  which  she  had  for  so  long  been 

severed.    She  attributes  to  divine  inspiration  the  arguments 

ie  used  with  the  two  Jesuits  to  win  them  to  her  side.    The 

luminous  instinct  which  prompts  her  to  write  on  a  slip  of  paper 

dKwords:  "Quam  magnificata  sunt  opera  tua,  Dominc,  nimis 

profunda:  fact%  sunt  cogitationcs  tu.x,"  and  send  it  to  SaMzar 

.lith  the  request  to  make  it  tlie  subject  of  his  morrow's  medi* 

jtation,  came  from   the  Almighty.     Strange   that  a  great  and 

IpKtical  reform  could  not  be  accomplished  without  pandering 

[(pshaps  unknowingly)  to  the  religious  prejudices  and  credulity 

Mtbc  age!     These  men.  with  the  facts   patent   before  them, 

eoold  not  doubt  but  that  the  Carmelite  Order  had  departed 

•iddy  from  its  primitive  purity  ;  that  the  lives  of  its  members, 

if  not  scandalous,  were  at  best  unprofitable;  that  the  monastic 

^  Tlie  vrai  in  many  cases  so  relaxed  as  practically  to  be  non- 

'  odstoit.    And  yet  Teresa  was  forced  to  play  (all  unconsciously) 

on  their   fears   and    superstition   to   ensure   their  cordLil   co* 

opwation,  in  the  same  way  as  to-day  nothing  can  be  accomplished 

wthout  conscious  or  unconscious  cant.    Now,  as  then,  to  arouse 

■tocst    in   an   object    however   worthy,   it    must    always    be 

Weciatcd  with  some  hypothetical,  inward,  spiritual  grace ;  it  is 

**  accessary  to-day  as  then,  in  order  to  do  practical  good,  to 

<*<on  to  a  divine  mission,  great  sanctity,  or  some  kind  of 

"^mcly  unpractical  behaviour. 

So  once  more,  with  her  confessor's  full  sanction,  if  not  his 
*lual  ccHoperation,  Teresa  takes  up  the  threads  of  her  in* 
''('iipted  labours.  She  no  longer  staked  the  fate  of  her  enter- 
fik  on  a  weak  superior's  consent     Past  experience  had  made 
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her  wary,  and.  to  obtain  a  Iq^timate  and  uxxthy  end,  she  w»  I 
perforce  obliged  to  resort  to  dissimulation.     lo  Alba,  a  dayV 
journey  from  Avila,  lived  lier  sister  Juana,  married  to  Juan  de 
Ovallc.  a  knight  whose  illustnous  lineage  contrasted  strange^ 
witl)  his  poverty.     Him  she  had  no  difficulty  in  i>ersuadutg  to 
come  from  Alba  and  to  purchase  the  house  a.s  if  for  his  on^ 
use  ;  and  the  arrival  of  Juana  herself,  on  live  lOth  of  At 
1561,  to  rejoin  her  husband,  not  only  gave  colour  to  the  rur 
that  they  were  about  to  become  residents  of  Avila,  ttut  aJTordcJ 
Teresa  a  reasonable  pretext  for  her  frequent  absences  from  dK 
Hncarnacion.     From  that  date  until  Christmas,  her  life  wt>i 
ceaseless  struggle  against  innumerable  difficulties.     Althoucli 
PoDa  Guiomar  dc  Uiioa  was  ostensibly  at  the  head  and  fiMt 
of  the  enterprise,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion  from  Tcresa,ia 
case   the   news  leaked  out,  it   was  the  latter  working  in 
background,  who  trudged  to  and  fro  between  tlie  Encsma 
and  her  future  convent,  organising,  superintending  worki: 
painfully  gathering    together  a   little    money  for    immc^iiilt 
necessities   (for  without   it   even   a   saint  is   powerlessX 
Guiomar  being  able  to  provide  but  little,  and  "  bo  little  tha  _ 
was  next  to  nothing";  now  tormented  by  doubts  and  fearf,tt 
to  whether  the  house  was  large  enough  for  the  needs  of  iu 
future    inmates;    encouraging,  directing,    praying,    someiitoo 
desponding.    When  tempted  to  despair  at  the  inadequacy  o( 
the   building,  she   heard   the   divine  voice   whisper   in   vnrd) 
singularly  beautiful,  even    if  thcj-  were   but   the   reflection  o( 
her  own   thoughts  shadowed  forth  with  startling  distinctnei>: 
"  Already  ha\'c  1  told  thee  to  enter  as  thou  canst.    Oh.  ambitioo 
of  humanity,  that  thinkcst  that  even  earth  will  be  wanting,  boir 
many  times  have  I  slept  under  the  dew  of  heaven,  because  I 
had  not  where  to  lay  my  head  1 " 

I  am  amaied  how  I  bore  it  [she  aavs  tn  her  LifH.  Somcumes  in  nj 
affliction  1  »id  ;  Mj  Lord,  why  dost  thou  order  me  to  do  thin^  uMat 
leem  impouiblc. for  Although  I  nm  but  a  woman  i  miuht  compass  Mmt- 
what,  if  1  "tre  but  free  ;  but  hampered  on  all  sidea,  wiihout  moacy  tithet 
for  the  Brief  ot  Anything  else,  nor  any  means  of  procuiini;  ii,  what  ua  I 
do,  Lord  ? 

But  somehow,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles — not  the  least  of  then ' 
the  trammels  imposed  on  her  personal  liberty — she  managed 
to  gather  together  the  price  of  the  house.  With  a  fine,  hnczy 
faith  in  Providence,  she  hired  her  workmen  on  credit,  trusting 
in  God  to  pay  them.  And  lo!  at  the  moment  of  her  direst 
twed,  arrtve.<i  a  present  of  money  from  her  brother  Lorenzo  in 
Peru,— a  circumstance  that  she  and  those  around  her  looked 
on  as  little  less  than  a  miracle. 


_    I  believe  [•mtn  Teresa's  rq)ly)  thai  h  was  Cod  that  moved  you  to  send 

toe  so  much;  for,  as  for  a  worthless  nun  (''monjuela')  like  myself  who 

already  accounts  ii  an  honour  to  ^o  ragged,  Juan  Pctlto  ile  E»piausu  y 

Varana  brought  CDOueh  to  relieve  my  wants  for  soiiie  years.  .  .  .  This 

ladjr  Dona  Yomar  [licj  who  n  writing  to  you,  in  hetpinf;  me.    She  was  the 

wife  of  Francisco  de  Avila,  of  the  Avilos  of  the  Snbralcjo,  a«  you  may 

renember.    Het  busband  died  ten  years  af;o,  and  had  a  tnillion  of  loriuM  ; 

ib«  also  possesses  aii  emailed    estate    in    h«r    own    right,  bciide*  her 

busboiMfs:  and  althoii^h  she  was  left  ,i  widow  ai  tweniy-livc,  she  has  not 

muTJed,  but  given  herself  eamwily  to  God.    She  is  very  spiritua!.     For 

mwc  tt^n  four  >'car^  ihc  friendship  between  m  has  hern  w.inner  than 

llw  of sbiera  :  and  although  she  helps  me,— for  she  jiives  a  great  part  of 

tbe  endowment,— she  is  at  present  without  money;  and  touching  the 

nuking  and   purchase  of  the  bouse,  1  am  datn^  it  with  the  favour  of 

Co4  ...  I   ha^^  already  rdreivcd  two  dowcn  m  atlvance,  imd  I  have 

beatbt  the  house,  aiihough  in  secret ;  and  as  for  the  building,  and  other 

nonsities,  I  knew  not  v^etc  to  turn.    So  that  I  hired  the  workmen  on 

cicdit  alone  (since  it  is  God's  will  thai  1  should  do  so,  he  will  provide). 

It  KCmed  crnry  to  do  so:  when  comes  his   Majesty  and  moves  you  to 

nne  10  my  relief:  and  what  has  amazed  me  most  of  ail  is  that  1  was  in 

Ac  peatest  need  of  the  forty  dollars  you  added  :  and  I  believe  it  was  St. 

l»Kfh  (for  such  is  to  be  its  name)  that  brought  it  about  ;   and   1  know 

Itac  he  will  repay  you  for  it.     In  short,  although  poor  and  small,  the 

news  from  U  aiul  the  country  around  are  lovely,  altliou|{h  even  this  mtut 

mi 

Long  afterwards,  every  little  circumstance  connected  with 

her  first  foundation,  was  dwelt  on  lovingly,  and  tenderly 

ted    by   the    bystanders.     Her   biographers   have   in- 

ated  all  the  precious  memorie.-t  gathered  by  Ribera  after 

Icresa's  death,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  principal   actors, 

l&Aa  Guiomar  de  Ulkia,  all  lending  to  enhance  the  gigantic 

iKureofthe  Carmelite  nun,  and  to  tinge  all  .she  did  with  the 

lMraculou.s.     A  wall,  to  all  seeming  well  and  solidly  built,  fell 

Anm  during  the  night,  and  Juan  de  Ovallc,  justly  incens(\l  at 

Ivhat  he  attributed  to  the  bungling  work  of  careless  ma&on», 

for  making  them  rebuild  it  at  their  own  expense.     Whcre- 

Tcrcsa,  to  whose  exalted  mind  it  seemed  most  natural 

Satan  should  let  loose  all  the  brood  of  hell  to  compass  the 

iction  of  a  convent  which  she  regarded  a»  a  bulwark,  an 

advanced  outpost  to  breatc  hU  power,  is  reported  to  have  said 

to  her  sister  Juana:  "Tell  Don  Juan  not  to  strive  with  those 

•wfcmcn.  for  it  is  not  their  fault :  as  many  devils  (God  per- 

OHItiftg  it)  banded  together  to  throw  down  the  wall ;  let  him 

kold  hM  peace,  and  give  them  the  same  wages  as  they  had 

bcTorc,  to  build  it  afresh."     As  for  Dofta  Guiomar,  who,  with 

ft  logic  not  altogether  extinct  iti  Spain,  was  for  desisting  from 

k  which  the  Almighty  hiinsdf  seemed  to  discountenance, 

forced  to  content  herself  with  Teresa's  laconic  re^^y, 

baa  fallen  down,  let  them  build  it  up  again." 
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Nor  was  «  miracle  (her  first  according  to  the  evidence  for 
her  Canonisation)  wanting  to  shed  an  increased  lustre  on  this 
her  lirst  foundation. 

The  account  of  Ribera,  the  most  trustworthy  and  the  last 
credulous  of  her  biographers,  who  knew  intimately  sc\-cr^  rf 
the  actors  in  that  strange  scene,  not  devoid  of  somcthinE 
l^andiose  and  pathetic,  and  who  had  probably  often  heard 
it  related  by  Dona  Guiomar  herself,  is  that  Juan  de  OvsSt, 
returning  home  one  day,  found  his  little  son,  Gonzalo,  l>'inj 
across  the  doorway,  to  all  appearance  slilT  and  dead.  "How 
this  came  about,  or  what  it  was,  was  never  known,  nor  whetlia 
he  was  really  dead."  If  wc  accept  Kibcra's  version  (for  tbc 
story  is  told  with  as  many  variations  as  the  credulity  of 
successive  biographers  demanded),  it  seems  that  the  fatkf 
bore  his  child  in  to  Teresa,  who,  taking  him  on  her  lap  snJ 
silencing  the  clamorous  cries  of  the  bereaved  mother,  covced 
herself  with  her  veil  and  bent  her  head  low  down  until  her 
face  almost  touched  his.  The  bystanders  stood  arouml  in 
hushed  suspense.  What  passed  in  that  moment  of  absorbed 
silence,  what  agonised  prayers  rose  to  Heaven  from  uniltf 
that  black  veil,  who  can  say?  Presently,  when,  with  the  Erst 
signs  of  returning  consciousness,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to 
caress  her  face,  she  handed  him  to  his  mother  as  if  he  haJ 
just  awoke  from  an  ordinary  childish  slumber,  saying  with 
tender  reproof,  "  You  who  were  in  such  grief  for  your  sosii 
behold  him  I  take  him  I  " 

The  chronicler  relates  the  same  circumstance  with  the 
following  notable  amplifications,  although  the  central  fact 
remains  the  same:  that  the  child  was  playing  about  amouj 
the  heaps  of  building  materials,  when  a  large  piece  of 
fell  down  and  buried  him  in  its  ruins ;  whence  he  was 
to  all  appearance  lifeless;  that  Teresa  and  her  friend 
sent  for  and  arrived  in  all  haste  :  and  that  it  was  Dotia  Gnioi 
who,  taking  him  in  her  arms,  implored  Teresa  to  obtain  from 
God  bis  restoration  to  life.  Thus  a  superstitious  and  uncritical 
J^  (and  never  was  there  such  a  recrudescence  of  the  grossest 
superstition  as  took  place  during  the  century  immediately 
following  Teresa's  death)  Joyfully  accepted  as  a  miracle,  giving 
it  all  the  necessary  elaboration,  what  had  originated  in  the 
defective  knowledge  of  a  few  alarmed  bystanders,  for  whom  h 
was  easy,  in  the  perturbation  of  the  moment,  to  mistake  for 
the  cessation  of  life  a  severe  fainting  fit  or  prolonged  pcricxl  of 
unconsciousness,  produced  by  a  heavy  blow,  if  more  WM 
wanting  to  establish  a  miracle,  Teresa's  own  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was,  to  the  tender  credulity  of  Doiia  Guiomar,  as  to 


hose  to  whom  she  described  it,  more  than  a  soRidcnt  proof 
hat  one  had  been  worked  in  very  truth.  On  other  occasions 
irhen  miracles  were  a.scribe(i  tu  her,  Teresa's  attitude  was  one 
if  amuement  and  wonder  that  they  could  say  such  unlikely 
iMngs.  In  this  instance,  however,  when  her  friend  asked, 
'Sister,  how  was  this,  for  the  child  w.as  dead?"  it  was  noted 
that  she  only  smiled  and  was  silent. 

Such  is  the  evidence, — enough,  indeed,  for  the  simple  and 
superstitious  minds  of  that  ccntur>* ;  more  than  enough  for 
the  often  disingenuous  process  pursued  by  the  miracle-hunters 
of  the  one  which  followed  it, — on  which  rests  what  is  set 
down  in  the  Instructions  for  her  Beatification  as  Teresa's  first 
tniiaclc. 

The  boy  she  i.i  thus  said  to  have  resuscitated  became  a 

Etieman  in  the  household  of  the  Uukes  of  Alba,  and  outlived 
three  years,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  It  is 
Mid  thai  he  often  blamed  her  playfully  for  having  deprived 
hka  of  salvation  in  his  infancy,  and  reminded  her  of  the 
greater  obligation  she  was  under  to  make  the  Lord  take  him 
to  heaven,  since  but  for  her  he  would  have  been  there  long  agoi 
In  connection  with  children  she  seems  to  me  to  be  especially 
tkCautiful  and  touching.  Another  child  was  born  to  Dofia 
/uana  during  the  progress  of  the  foundation, — the  little 
loseph, — doubtless  so  christened  at  Tereta's  request  after  her 
^vourite  saint, — who  died  in  infancy.  It  was  remembered 
that  she  had  said  as  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  "  Please  God, 
^Id,  that  if  thou  art  not  to  be  good,  he  may  take  thee  as 
tbou  art.  a  little  angel,  before  thou  canst  offend  him."  When 
i>e  died,  Teresa  was  holding  him  in  her  arms,  and  gazing 
latently  on  the  baby  face,  and  her  sister,  who  was  watching 
hei  attentively,  saw  her  countenance  change  and  become 
tagelically  enraptured  and  beautiful,  Teresa  was  about  to  go 
ftma  the  room  in  silence,  so  that  her  sister  might  indulge  her 
first  outburst  of  griuf  undisturbed,  when  Juana,  calm  and 
collected,  bid  her  stay,  for  she  knew  the  child  was  dead.  Then 
aid  Teresa  with  a  joyful  countenance,  and  as  if  in  deep  wonder, 
'It  'a  ir>deed  a  thing  to  praise  the  Lord  for,  to  see  how  many 
inge)>  come  for  the  soul,  when  one  of  these  little  angcts 
lie*.- 

It  w  hard  to  judge, — for  the  lapse  of  time  which  intervened 
ctwecn  these  occurrences  and  the  chronicling  of  them  had 
beady  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  disentangle  fact 
wn  farury, — how  far  she  had  at  this  pcriud  imposed  herself 
pon  the  imaginations  of  those  around  her,  or  to  what  extent 
Msc  honest  and  simple    friends    afterwards   magnified  and 
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distorted  rncidents  which,  perhaps  passing  almost  unpcrcerwl 
at  the  time,  and  but  imperfectly  remembered,  acquired  a 
signiiicant  interest  when  vieived  in  the  light  of  her  increasing 
fame  and  ssnctity.  The  very  desire  to  glorify  the  memory 
of  the  great  saint,  whose  veritable  grandeur  had  been  displajvd 
In  the  little  and  minute  dctaib  of  a  laboriou.s  life,  may  have 
led  them  consciously  or  unconsciously  into  gross  exaggerationt 
directed  to  surround  her  with  a  halo  of  the  supernatural,  ani] 
to  regard  what  had  been  perfectly  natural  and  explicable  it 
the  time,  as  miracles  and  evidences  of  marvellous  aat 
mysterious  power,  Teresa  but  underwent  the  fate  comtnon 
to  nearly  all  great  people  who  have  impressed  their  iniji- 
viduality  on  their  century,  of  having  a  fictitious  charactrr 
forged  for  her  by  the  alchemy  of  time  and  of  a  perfectly  sinoerc 
but  enthusiastic  imagination. 

If  the  following  instance  is  true, — it  rests  solely,  however, CM 
Dona  Guiomar'a  testimony. — it  ivould  almost  seem  that  there 
were  moments  when  Teresa  herself  encouraged  the  idea  which 
lert  to  her  superior  powers,  althouf^h  she  is  careful    tiever  to 
attribute  the  possession  of  them  to  herself.     It  may  have  been 
that,  feeling  that   the   supernatural   was  expected   of  her,  she 
consciously  or  unconsciously  mintstered  to  the  cravinR.     It  mi 
have  been  that,  with  her  rare  penetration  of  intellect,  she 
that,  to  succeed,  she  must  dominate  the  imaginations  of 
on  whose  coadjutorship  her  enterprise  in  great  measure  depended, 
and  for  this  purpose  was  led  to  use  information  which  she  alone 
possessed,  to  astonish  and  dazzle  them.     Thus  on  one  occadon 
when  they  were  short  of  money  to  carry  on  the  building,  DoM 
Guiomar,   with   but   small    hopes   that   her    request   xvouid  be 
granted,  having  sent  to  her  mother  at  Toro,  to  beseech  her  to 
send  her  the  sum  thej'  needed.  Teicsa  called  her  to  her   one 
day,  and  bid  her  be  of  gooil  cheer,  for   she  had  just  seen  it 
counted  out  to  the  messenger   in   the  stables   underneath   the 
house,  and  he  was  already  on  his  way  to  Avila.     The  man  on 
his  arrival  conoboratcd  her  assertion,  affirming  it  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  very  hour  that  she  had  said. 

Teresa  was  not,  however,  equally  happy  in  ail  her  predic- 
tions. That  relating  to  her  own  death  still  remains  a  stumbling- 
block  to  her  biographers,  who,  with  all  their  ingenuity,  have 
been  unable  to  elude  or  explain  it.  Her  sister  Maria  al<»  (she 
of  Castellanos  de  la  Canada)  lived  four  years  after  she  (T 
received  the  mysterious  warning  that  she  :fhnuld  die  su 
and  without  the  consolations  nf  the  Church,  which  she 
although  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  is' 
not  surprising  when  it  is  taken   into  consideration  that  she 
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lived   in  a  lonely  country  house,  far  away  from  any  town   or 
villaec. 

Even  greater  than  Teresa  have  been  inexor»b1y  condemned 
to  ba^:  their  power  on  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  the 
^tUgar ;  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  trickery  to  impose 
themselves,  and  what  is  greater  than  themselves — their  Mission, 
their  Refofm — on  an  age  which  might  otherwise  have  repudiated 
them.  Pity  of  humanity  I  that  those  greater  and  more  valiant 
of  heart,  of  purer  and  more  ek-vated  intellect  than  their  century, 
should  be  mercilessly  condemned  to  descend  from  a  level  which 
fringes  the  skirts  of  Divinity,  to  touch  and  interest  one  im- 
aeasurably  beneath  them ! 

If  she  descended  at  times  to  accept  a  rUt  which,  exalted 

fftnd  enthusiastic  as  she  was,  she  seems  rarely  to  have  sought, 

iUul  never  to  have  liked,  it  wa^  to  a  certain   extent   imposed 

her  by  the  necessities   of  the  case, — by  the  importance 

Via  work  a^umcd  in  hcf  imagination,  which  made  every  other 

]  CDitsidcration  subordinate  to  the  central    idea  of  her  life.     A 

pUin  statement  of  a  plain  fact,  that   the   Carmelite   rule  was 

relaxed,   though   obvious,  would    have    aroused    nothing    but 

toentment;  a  commonplace  attempt  to  found  a  new  convent 

in  order  to  restore  the  old  discipline  wuuld  only  have  met 

with  ridicule  and  failure.     To  Hing  around   it  the  glamour  of 

tbe  supernatural,  and  thereby  to  excite  tho^  mingled  emotions 

rf  curiosity  and   awe  before   the   \'ague   and   the   m)'Stcrious, 

•nn  have  presented  a  strong  temptation  to  a  less  scrupulous 

m  honest   mind,  considering   the   difficulties    in    her    path; 

ihbciugh  all   she  aimed   at  was  the   foundation   of  one  small 

«Bvent.  poverty-stricken  and  rudely  simple,  devoid  of  all  but 

Ibe  barest  essentials  of  human  life,  where  thirteen  poor  women 

ifeuld  agree  to  share  their  p()vcrly  and  unite  their  prayers, — 

|x  hokicaust  of  sacrifice  to  the  Divinity.    But  if  the  stakes 

jibe  was  playing  for  seem  to  us  so  inconsiderable,  it  is  most 

Icntain  that  she  was  facing  a  great  and  menacing  danger.     If 

FOB  the  ooc  side  she  was  visited  by  radiant  visions  of  St.  Joseph 

'■nd  St.  Marj',  who  assured  her  of  her  freedom  from  sin.  and 

bung  around   her  neck  a  golden  collar  and   cross  in  token  of 

their  protection  of  her  and  her  convent,  as  took  place  in  the 

Dominican  monastery  of  Sto.  Tom^  whilst  she  was  at  Mass  ; 

and  b>-  Sta.  Clara,  in  exceeding  beauty,  promising  protection 

and  help  to  her  sister  foundress, — the  notoriety  she  had  achieved 

in  Avila   by  her  vLsioas  and   revelations  exposed    her  at  any 

■Domeol  to  the  pursuits  of  the  Inquisition,  when  she  would 

have  figured  a^  one  of  the  many  deluders  and  frantic  visionaries 

whotn  the  country  teemed.    The  visions  of  Magdalen  de 
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la  CruK,  as  has  been  already  said,  were  not  one  whit  less  Hkcly 
or  more  absurd  than  her  own,  and  yc-t  she  had  been  condemned 
to  perpetual  seclusion  after  being  for  thirty  years  prioress  of 
her  convent,  where  she  had  most  likely,  in  sjiite  of  the  idle 
testimony  fiygeil  up  by  the  Inquisitors,  shone  as  an  example 
of  goodness  and  virtue.  The  feeling  Teresa's  visions  exciled 
against  her  in  Avila  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  frlu 
did  not  hesitate  to  censure  her  so  plainly  from  the  pulpit  tlut 
only  her  name  was  wanting  to  point  the  moral.  Her  sisirr 
Juana,  who  was  present  with  her  at  the  sermon,  being  so  o^■c^ 
whelmed  with  shame  and  confusion  that  not  only  did  she  m^ 
all  haste  to  escape  from  the  church,  but  insisted  on  Teresa  at 
once  returning  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Encarnacion,  and,  it  b 
even  said,  refused  thenceforward  to  have  anything  to  do  witl 
the  convent,  which  devolved  entirely  upon  Dofla  Guiomar. 

The  year  full  of  agitation  draws  to  a  close.  The  Bulls  ht 
foundation  have  been  sent  for  from  Rome,  Her  past  experience 
although  she  attributes  to  transcendental  inspiration  what  vii 
rather  the  result  of  mature  reflection  and  the  sound  conclusiODS 
of  human  reasoning  and  expediency,  has  shown  Teresa  the 
danger  of  placing  her  convent  under  the  control  of  the 
Carmelites.  For  she  already  distinctly  foresaw  the  animu*  *• 
the  older  Order  to  the  upstart  which  had  sprung  up  in  its 
midst,  with  no  less  an  ambition  than  to  restore  to  its  original 
purity  the  rule  which  the  former  had  perverted  and  wcIl-nigh 
abandoned  ;  she  already  foresaw  that  it  would  be  most  bitterly 
oppascd  by,  and  find  its  greatest  enemies  in,  the  Order  « 
Carmelites  itself,  jealous  in  extreme  of  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges consecrated  by  time.  There  was  one  person,  and  one 
person  alone  in  Avila.  who  had  influence  enough  to  protect  It 
from  the  attacks  of  its  opponents,  and  that  was  the  Bisbop 
himself:  that  the  convent  should  be  placed  under  his  contnd 
formed  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  Bull  then  being  negotiated 
for  at  Rome.  Her  journey  to  Toledo  was  to  be  the  means  of 
radically  altering  her  original  project  in  another  important 
essential. 

She  had  been  acting,  it  must  be  remembered,  without  the 
consent  and  knowledge  of  her  Provincial.  In  spite  of  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  foundation  had  been  carried  on,  some- 
thingofithad  transpired  in  Avila,  exciting  belief  and  incredulitj- 
by  turns.  Salazar,  who  all  this  time  had  been  absent  and 
knew  nothing  of  wliat  had  been  going  on,  was  hourly  expected 
in  Avila,  and  Teresa  dreaded  his  arrival  lest,  when  it  came 
to  his  ears,  as  It  must,  it  should  he  followed  by  a  mandate 
which  would  have  shattered  her  schemes  to  pieces  like  a  house 
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cards,  and  meant  the  total  collapse  of  all  her  plans.  On 
'hristmas  Eve,  however,  she  received  his  comniaiids,  under 
ircccpt  of  obedience,  to  start  at  once  with  a  companion  for 
Toledo,  her  mission  being  to  comfort,  in  her  recent  bereave- 
anent,  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  Caslille,  a  member  of  the 
princely  and  quasi-royal  house  of  Mcdina-Celi,  and  sister  of 
the  Duke  of  that  title,  Dona  Luisa  dc  la  Cerda,  who  had  been 
plunged  into  such  profound  affliction  by  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Arias  Pardo,  a  nephew  of  the  venerable  Cardinal  dc 
"^abcra  of  Toledo,  and  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Spain,  that 
■  friends  despaired  of  her  recovery,  At  first  sight  it  seemed 
I  Teresa  as  if  her  efforts  were  fnied  to  end  in  failure.  Without 
presence  to  direct  and  animate,  her  supporters  prophesied 
tfcat  and  ruin.  Thej*  urged  her  to  write  to  her  Provincial, 
I  to  stay  at  all  costs  in  Avila.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
[defer  compliance  with  her  Provincial's  orders,  which  admitted 
delay.  He  himself  had  acted  under  great  pressure ;  all 
luence  fMSse^sed  by  rank  and  power  had  been  brought 
iron  him  to  extort  his  consent.  The  Jesuit  rector  of  San 
il,  to  whom  she  betook  herself  in  her  doubtt  and  hesitation, 
obedience.  As  the  nuns  chanted  midnight  matins  in 
dimly-lighted  choir,  she  was  carried  away  in  ccsta.sy,  and 
:  warned  by  the  CelestL-il  voice  of  a  great  plot  being  hatched 
»inst  her  convent,  by  the  time  of  the  Proi'incial's  arrival, 
"ch  made  her  temporary  absence  expedient. 
On  the  last  day  of  December  she  wrote  to  her  brother 
1ZO  in  Peru,  the  first  in  that  long  scries  of  inimitable 
tolarv  correspondence  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved 
aa.  It  is  impossible  to  render  the  quaint  charm  of  these 
s,  which  are  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  the  kind  in 
:  Spanish  language ;  for  the  quaint  phraseology,  the  homely 
of  a  phrase,  so  enchanting  in  the  original,  the  very 
iipltcit>-  of  it  which  makes  ii  so  delightful  in  the  Castilian, 
all  their  delicate  c\-ancscent  fragrance  when  translated 
bto  another  language, — like  a  s\Jcet-scentcd,  bright-coloured 
Dower,  which  has  been  dried  and  "hortus  siccus'd"  by  the 
iiotanist.  It  is  in  these  spontaneous  productions  of  her  [len, 
tically  dry.  or  overflowing  with  humour  and  tender 
tidsm,  that  Teresa  is  at  her  best.  They  reveal  her  mind 
all  its  curious  workings;  her  shre«-dne.ss  about  business 
money  matters;  her  talent  for  admini»tration;  her  intense 
st  in  life  and  what  was  passing  around  her.  None  of 
ir  long  faces  and  "serious  views"  of  life  which  latter-day 
ats  aflect  I  No  talk  of  the  grave  and  vast  responsibilities 
existence.    Query — Did  a  gooid  person  ever  take  a  "  serious 
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view "  of  life  y  She  is  as  keenly  interested  in  unravelling  the 
tangled  web  of  family  affairs  thai  seem  to  have  gone  wrof^  u 
in  the  foundation  of  San  Jos^  itself.  Slie  is  not  away  up 
amongst  the  clouds  in  ecstatic  revery.  but  reckoning  accouDti; 
and  calming  the  litigious  instincts  of  Juan  de  Ovalle.  who, 
illustrious  gentleman  as  he  was,  scarcely  able  to  keep  bodjr 
and  soul  together,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  of  thcw 
days,  was  bait  on  dragging  Dofla  Maria  (Teresa's  eldest  sUlcr. 
she  of  Castellanos)  before  the  tribunals  to  give  an  account  </ 
her  father's  property,  wasted  and  malad ministered  by  her 
hu&band,  the  dead  Martin  de  Guzman.  "  God  keep  him  (n 
heaven  !  "  concludes  Teresa  piously,  with  an  unconscious  point 
of  irony.  Spiritual  exhortations  and  admonitions  proper  kl 
the  occasion  and  soothing  for  the  soul  (without  them  her  lettm 
might  have  savoured  too  much  of  the  profane},  free  from  the 
slightest  trace  of  cant,  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  meny 
laughter,  humorous  observation,  and  lively  gossip.  It  il 
noticeable  that  she  signs  herself  DoAa  Teresa  de  Ahumadt, 
the  invariable  style  of  the  nuns  of  the  Encamacion,  and  which 
she  was  presently  to  sink  in  that  by  which  she  ts  knoun  to 
all  posterity,  tlw  humbler  and  more  glorious  one  of  Tcre*a  de 
Jesus. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1562,  undaunted  by  tlie  rigorous 
cold  and  searching  winds,  the  travellers,  Teresa  and  her  com- 
panion (for  nuns  never  travelled  alone),  accompanied  by  Juande 
Ovallc,  set  out  on  their  journey  towards  Toledo.  The  road  lay 
across  the  wild  passes  of  the  Guadanama,  at  that  season  blocked 
with  snow.  Wc  possess  no  details  of  this  her  first  journey  bcyood 
her  nntive  province.  It  may  be  assumed  that  tlicy  travelled  00 
donkeys  or  mules,  the  only  way  of  traversing  the  dangerous 
paths  and  precipitous  heights  of  those  wild  and  gloomy  roouii- 
tains.  It  would  be  three  or  even  five  days,  if  the  weather  was 
bad,  before  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  shaggy  height  which  rises 
sombre  and  threatening  above  the  boiling  waters  of  the  Tagus, 
crowned  by  the  citadel  and 'shut  in  by  the  ancient  walls  which 
guard  the  dark  tortuous  streets  of  Moorish  Toledo,  and  viewed 
lor  the  first  time,  in  the  plain  below,  the  enormous  cupola  of 
the  famous  hospital  just  built  by  the  Cardinal  Tabera,  glisten* 
ing  in  all  its  newness,  and  towering  like  a  ginnt  above  Bkt- 
roofed  Moofi.th  houses  an<]  terraced  garden*. 

Teresa  found  herself  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  not 
allopclhcr  new  to  her.  The  great  liouses  of  powerful  grandee* 
were  in  that  age  little  les^t  than  courts,  when  courts  themsclveSi 
— at  least  that  of  Spain, — presented  a  strange  mixture  of 
worJdliness  and  monasticism  combined;  and  the  palace  of  Dofia 
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Luisa    de  U  Cerda,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  ntusl  powerful 

landowners  in  Spain,  was  not  likely  to  be  an  exception.     It  is 

an  old  tmdiiion  of  Toledo,  and  a  curiou<i  coincidence  if  true, 

that  the  house  where  she  now  found  herself  an  honoured  guest 

was   that  where,  in   after   years,  the  community  of  Discalced 

Carmelites,  after  many  changes,  finally  took  up  their  permanent 

abode,  and  where  they  have  remained  to  this  day.     If  this  is  so, 

it  <.tood  on  a  sttrcp  slope  almost  facing  the  Church  of  San  Juan 

de  los  Reyes,  then  in  its  pristine  freshness,  and  ovcrlaok-i.-d  the 

gmen  and  delightful  valley  of  the  Ta^^us  which  gleams  below. 

In  that  sombre  red  building,  half   Moorish,  half  Christian, 

T*^ainen,  courttert.  men-at-arms,  gentlemen  of  the  houseKoJd, 

•chievous  pages  in   the  gay  li\-cry  of  the  house,  brushed 

.iinj.t  the  sweeping  robes  of  grave  ecclesiastics  and  friars  in 

urtyard   and  corridor,  tlirough  which  a  few  nuns  flit  to-day 

ovaring  Teresa's  habit.     And   yet   surrounded  as  she  was   by 

toj^tly  relatives  and  courtiers  who  outvied  each  other  in  their 

desire  to  do  her  homage,  this  great  lady  who  sat  enthroned  in 

>tate  on  tbe  canopied  dais  in  the  midst  of  her  vinegar-faced 

due&as  and  waiting-women,  had  turned  a»ide  from  them  all  in 

I  tbe  tnoment  of  her  afHiction  to  seek  consolation  and  help  from 

|>  little  old  nun  of  Avila,  rumours  of  who.<e  sanctity  had  readied 

[her  ears  In  Toledo.    The  intrigue,  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  syco- 

'phancy, — the  atmosphere  in  which  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 

^vc  and  breathe,  revolted  the  honest  atCd  independent  spirit  of 

Uie  poor  Castiltan  nun,  perplexed  and  wearied  by  the  minute 

f^^OHtnial  and  the  multifarious  forms  of  etiquette  she  observed 

^ound  her. 

Undazzlcd  in  these  splendid  halls,  her  keen  eyes  stripped 
**ay  the  glittering  tinsel,  and  pierced  throuKh  the  outward 
«welope  which  veiled  the  life  of  the  grandee.  Where  the  world 
Aw  brocade  and  jewels,  ami  infinite  bowing  of  the  knee  and 
lip^ervice.  Teresa,  probing  deeper,  found  a  poor  woman,  alone 
tmidii  a  multitude  of  servants  and  attendant-s,  "in  whom  wnall 
indeed  is  the  trust  she  can  repose,  unable  to  speak  more  to  one 
I  than  anoilicr  for  fear  of  exciting  envy  and  jealousy,  deprived 
I  of  personal  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  action,  in  a  state  of 
rfcnntudc,  prisoner  to  her  own  dignity  and  station,"  who  filled 
her  with  the  profoundest  pity. 
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Thm  gicaicr  ibc  rank  (the  DiaraliMs],  the  morecarcs  aad  triaU  it  brings, 
Mwl  an  aiikicly  10  keep  up  il>c  dignity  t>cloitging  to  their  coodiiion,  which 
1I0C1  nul  Icl  thctn  live.  ,  ,  .  Such  ik  the  world  now  [ihc  wriici  in  tlic  coo- 
dwliait  chaptcra  ot  Iter  Li/if,  which  she  fioiihed  under  Doiu  Luiui'i  roof] 
iIuuQm,  Uwime  of  Hit  to  DC  spent  in  i«TA*ins  God,  would  need  10  be  made 
to  loam  iIk  points  and  new-fangled  iltini;*,  and  modes  of  good 
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bKMlint;  now  in  vogue.  I  cross  myself  ai  the  sight  of  what  goes  on.  Ibe 
ihinx  I",  I  knew  not  then  liow  to  live  ;  for  catele&mesa  in  treating  PMfk 
wucu  beyond  their  merits  i&  not  accepted  as  a  joke,  but  no  »cr>oiuly  do  IMJI 
cousidcr  themselves  affronted,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  ^lislactioa  irim 
il  arises  from  carelessness,  and  even  so,  please  Goil,  may  they  bclicte  il. 

She  is  worn  out,  she  adds,  and  never  ceases  making  apo1og» 
for  her  constant  breaches  of  eliqtielle, "  which  the  world  «teew 
no  small  matter."  Her  conventual  life  was  little  or  noexcvc: 
indeed  it  would  rather  seem  that  convents  were  intended  to  be 
courts  and  tnbunaUs  of  good  breeding,  "  1  <M:rtainly  cannot 
understand  this,"  she  adds  drily  ;  "  I  have  considered  whcliier 
some  saint  has  not  said  that  it  ought  to  be  a  court  to  tcub 
those  who  fain  would  be  courtiers  of  heaven,  and  that  thej' 
have  understood  it  to  mean  the  reverse,"  The  changing  faslwoBS 
of  the  world  into  which  she  was  now  for  the  first  time  plunpd 
filled  her  with  dismay. 

If  one  could  Ictm  ihcm  and  have  done  n-ith  it,  it  might  be  borru::  t«l 
even  in  the  lUDcncripiions  and  addresses  of  lellera,  a  unit-cnily  dun  a 
needed  to  tcaoli  one  how  it  must  be  done,  for  now  paper  is  lefi  on  ihc  t* 
side,  now  on  the  other,  and  he  who  used  to  be  adaressed  as  Ma^itoU 
has  now  become  Illustrious.  I  know  not  how  it  will  end  :  foralthou^  li* 
not  fifty.  And  in  my  life  I  have  seen  so  many  changes  that  I  know  not  lM«n 
live,  please  Cod  \ve  may  not  have  to  pay  for  these  futilities  iu  the  other  It) 
which  knows  no  change. 

No  courtier,  Teresa!  No  mcaly-tnouthcd,  flattering  nun. 
intent  on  her  own  aggrandisement,  and  that  of  her  Order ;  only 
a  simple  Castilian  lady,  whose  old-fashioned  mtxlcs  of  courted 
have  grown  somewhat  musty  in  the  shades  of  the  Encamacion: 
only  a  woman  of  rare  genius  and  powers  of  mind,  living  In  to 
invisible  world  of  such  light  and  beauty  that  earth  and  its 
glitter  fall  into  their  i>roper  place.  Nevertheless  her  ju** 
appreciation  of  them  enabled  her  to  treat  with  native  dignity 
and  at  same  time  with  the  frankness  and  unconstraint  of  »" 
equal,  which  indeed  by  birth  she  was,  those  ladies,  "  whom  sh' 
might  with  honour  have  served."  Teresa  had  learnt  goo<l-brccd' 
ingin  a  school  of  which  she  need  not  feel  ashamed.  Her  dignity 
the  native  courtliness  and  sweetness  of  her  manners ;  the  incvi* 
able  attraction  which  she  exercised  on  all  who  came  within  he 
influence,  were  more  imposing  than  the  idle  formulas  whid^ 
whilst  dirspising,  she  was  careful  to  comply  with  in  order  n 
to  give  offence.  Dona  Luisa,  a  woman  of  humble  and  sim 
manners,  conceived  for  her  a  warm  and  abi<linc  attach 
She  left  a  deep  impression  on  a  household  formed  of 
Riultifarious  elements.  If  she  did  not  herself  escape  fro 
many  petty  annoyances ;   if  the   prying  eyes   of  the  curio 
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household,  anxiotts  to  surprise  her  in  a  moment  of  rapture  and 
ecstasy, — her  reputation  for  whicli  had  preceded  her  to  Toledo, 
—watched  her  furtively  as  she  prayed,  through  the  chinks  of  her 
door,  no  less  did  she  amaze  them  a  moment  after  by  her  calm 
doneanour,  in  which  nothing  eccentric  or  exceptional  pointed 
curt  the  saint.  She  succeeded  in  transforminf;  the  rancorous 
envy  of  dependants,  jealous  of  the  love  and  favour  shown  by 
llxir  mistress  to  a  stranger,  into  admiration  and  genuine 
iflection. 

They  mu»i  peKhance  have  thought  [she  snys]  that  I  sought  some 
rnvaiB  end  of  my  ovm,  and  the  Lord  must  have  aJlotvcd  ibcm  lo  giic  mc 
Mnc  irials,  like  the  tliin^^  I  have  mcniioned.  and  others  or  dilTercni  kinils, 
■ottai  1  thpitifi  BQt  bfifiHnr  afainrlKi'ti ""  ihe  other  hand,  it)  Ihe  c4fml«rU 
f  ddicaitJiMiM  I 

Neverthelesa,  her  presence  acted  like  a  benediction  on  both 
mblress  and  seirtlors,  and  she  instilled  into  her  surroundings 
WOK  of  her  own  lofty,  uncompromising  religious  spirit.  It  was 
here  that  she  drew  to  her  side,  and  made  a  devoted  adherent 
of  Maria  de  Salazar,  a  waiting-woman  and  s  relative  (doubtless 
■  poor  one)  of  Dofla  Luisa's.  We  shall  hear  more  of  her  anon. 
A  woman  of  distinguished  ability  and  ceaseless  energy,  she 
dial  figure  in  this  subsequent  history  as  Teresa's  greatest  and 
Bust  capable  prioress.  Her  education  had  been  of  a  higher 
fUndard  than  was  general  in  those  <lays,  and  on  more  than 
One  occasion  her  inopportune  displays  of  erudition  aroused 
Teresa's  ire,  whose  opinion,  strongly  expressed,  was,  that 
■ignorance  was  the  most  fitting  for  saints.' 

At  one  time,  indeed,  there  seems  almost  to  have  been  a 
tpirit  of  rivalry  between  the  foundress  and  her  prioress, 
"liom  Teresa  accused  of  displaying  a  shiftiness  and  foxiness 
C'rtposerfa")  that  made  her  admirably  competent  to  treat 
*il)l  Andaluces,  for  whom  Teresa  had  all  the  honest  Castilian's 
•lidikc.  Neverthelc**  a  great  woman,  a  devoted  adherent  of 
•he  Reform,  and  possessed  of  a  fervent  devotion  to  its  foundress. 
*li»ch  lasted  until  her  death, — and,  after  it.  was  the  cause  of 
*||  bcr  misadventures,  her  exile  and  dligrace,  so  boldly  did  she 
^hl  for  the  principles  which  had  been  dearest  to  Teresa's  heart. 
*'«?  personality  would  have  shone  out  pre-eminently  remarkable, 
"*<i  it  not  been  obscured  by  the  greater  one  of  Teresa  herself. 

It  tras  in  Toledo  too  that  Teresa  was  destined  to  develop 
"^  true  spirit  of  the  Reform, — to  lay  down  those  broad  lines 
"'oich  formed  its  basis,  as  to  one  of  which  she  was  still  Ignorant. 
'"  Cirmclitc  novice  of  Granada,  one  of  those  picturcsijuc  figures 
^'^hich  flit  so  constantly  over  the  changing  scene  of  this  strange 
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{MMiod,  Miiria  de  Jesus,  the  daughter  of  a  rtiatcr  or  lan'-<>fiici;  1*-' 
uf  that  town,  a  wutnan  no  longer  young,  for  nhe  haJ  taken 
refuge  in  the  monastic  life  only  after  the  clcath  of  her  hiubuu^ 
at  the  bidding  (as  she  asserted)  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  «•• 
ccived,  in  the  -same  month  and  ye;ir  a>  Teresa  herself,  the 
project  of  founding  a  Carmelite  convent  of  greater  strictneft 
With  the  almoat  heroic  contempt  of  material  diHicuIties  vrhick 
is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  religious  enthusiasts  of  ihatag; 
and  lends  such  a  strain  of  grandeur  to  them,  she  sold  all  tbt 
she  possessed,  and  travelled  barefoot  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
necessary  licence.  As  the  I'ope  looked  at  her  bleeding  (W 
he  exclaimed,  "  Woman  of  strong  courage,  be  it  to  thee  M 
thou  witt  1 " 

She  had  probably  heard  of  Teresa's  projects  from  Ihdr 
common  counsellor,  Fr.  Caspar  de  Saldf^r,  and  on  her  rdmn 
from  Rome  she  made  a  detour  of  sixty  leagues  (close  on  KO 
miles)  out  of  her  direct  road,  in  order  to  speak  and  take  couDsel 
with   her  sbtcr  foundress.     The  two  women  spent  a  fortmght 
together  in  intimate  communion.     As  yet  Teresa  had  never 
seen  the  original  constitutions  of  her  Order,  which  were  no»r 
displayed  before  her  for  the  first  time,  and  was  totally  unawai^ 
that  the  primitive  Carmelites  were  forbidden  to  possess  personal 
property  or  fixed  endowments.     The  greatest  obstacle  lo  the^ 
foundation  at  Avila  was  the  almost  insuperable  difliculty  o^^ 
providing  for  it  a  settled  endowment.    Teresa   took  in  tb^^ 
situation  at  a  glance.     To  make  voluntary  poverty  tlic   pivots-* 
of  her   reform  wa.'i   to   clear   the   last   barrier  from   her   path-     ' 
Hitherto  she  had  been  bent  on  safeguarding  her  convent  [roa^^'^ 
the  unhappy  state  into  which  the  Encarnocion  had  fallen,  where  "^^ 
as  she  had  herself  witnessed,  the  want  of  the  bare  necessaritti-J»  ^ 
of  life,  instead  of  conducing  to  greater  demotion,  repose,  aixE^' 
contemplation,  rather  tended  to  breed  discontent  and  worldlino^v^ 
in  minds  destitute  of  her  own  strong  longing  for  sclf-abnegatior^^*' 
and  ix>verly.     For  the  first  time  she  perceived  her  own  wanto-^^' 
logic,  shuffling  cause  for  effect :  jioverty  was  not  the  catise  o-'^ 
distraction,  it  was  rather  distraction  that  caused  poverty.    Shi^*' 
submitted  her  project  thus  modified  in  a  most  essentizil  p«wi    "^ 
to  those  confessors  and  men  of  letters  in  whose  judgment  »b^=^ 
had   the   most   confidence.     It   meant  a  radical   alteration  ir~7 
the  whole  basis  of  her   Keform.     Those  whom  she  consultec) 
were  divided   in   their   opinions.     The   majority  characterisccf 
itas  folly.     Ibai\ez  sent  two  pagcsof  contradiction  and  theology, 
the  result  of  much  painful  consideration  and  study.    "  In  order," 
was   the  incisive  reply  of  the  witty  saint,  "rul  to  follow  her 
vocation,  her  vow  of  poverty,  and  the  counsel  of  Christ  in  their 
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perfection,  she  needed  not  the  help  of  his  thcolof^  and 

iiing."     The  letter  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  was  much  more 

taste  of  one  who,  stirred  anew  to  a  divine  impatience  of 

ilth  even  for  her  convents  by  the  sight  of  Christ  poor  and 

on  the  cro»<,  for  herself  would  have  gone  a-begging,  and 

rived  herself  of  house  and  havings. 

Jetuits  and   theologians,  said   St.   Peter  (and    there  could 

no  doubt   as  to  his  opinion,  for  in  order  to  gratify  Dotia 

a's  curiosity,  he  paid    Teresa  a  visit  in  Toledo  about  this 

),  who,  like  Teresa,  was  an  unconscious  revolutionary  within 

bosom  of  the  Church,  were  competent  enough  to  decide  on 

of  conscience  and  legal  difHcultics,  but  when  it  came  to 

:  perfection  of  life,  those  alone  could  speak  who  lived  it.     Had 

;  been  for  these  enthusiasts  who  have  held  aloft  the  grand 

!  thought — round  which  dt^ma  sinks  into  a  mere  jumble 

"  uameaning  words — had  it  not  been  for  these  torches  which 

^kve  flamed  up  in  the  obscurity  of  the  centuries,  casting  a  glow 

of  ^ry  and  heroism  on  the  Church,  it  could  not  have  lived 

UBtu  now.     It  is  your  revolutionaries,  your  San  Francisco  of 

■Asasi,  your  Santa  Teresa,  with  their  thirst  for  poverty,  their 

tlivitic  contempt  for  material  wealth,  who  have  held  aloft  the 

^*nlral  power  of  the  Church,  have  preached  the  vindication  of 

^  poor  and  the  lowly,  the  divinity  of  Lazarus's  rags.     If  this 

^ov^ht  ever  becomes  entirely  ob»cured,  the  Catholic  Church 

•  doomed.     "But,"  adds  St  Peter  of  Alc;lmara,  "there  is 

Bathing   commendable   in    poverty  for  its  own   sake ;   only  in 

ftai  which  is  borne  for  the  love  of  Christ." 

H  And  let  us  not  forget  the  humble  but  all-important  part  in 
Bkis  momentous  resolution  taken  by  the  obscure  and  devoted 
'beata"  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  Teresa's  edifice.  In 
^Jcnce  as  in  sanctity,  the  discoveries  of  many  foi^ttcn 
t^ioneers  arc  only  rescued  from  oblivion  by  some  mind  of 
tnnscendental  grandeur,  who,  knowing  how  to  use  and  combine 
^Iwm.and  what  results  to  draw  from  them,  reveals  them  with 
^frc^  light  to  an  astonished  world.  Thus  the  little  wavelets 
^  the  ocean  stirred  into  being  by  the  breeze  go  to  su'cll  the 
mighty  roller  which  surges  against  the  rocky  barrier  of  an 
Atlantic  coast. 

In  Toledo  Teresa  also  renewed  an  acquaintance  formed 
long  ago  in  the  confessional  with  a  Dominican  friar,  whom  her 
biographers  conjecture  to  have  been  either  Barron  or  Fr.  Garcia 
~  ;  Toledo  of  the  noble  hou<e  of  Oropcsa. 

Inspired  by  a  strong  desire  to  speak  with  him  and  know 

state  of  his  soul,  thrice  she  rcse,  and  thrice  she  sat  dovm 

The  good  angel  prevailed.     Determined  to  win  a  man 
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of  such    brilliant   abilities   to   God's   service,   she   felt   her 
divinely  inspired  with  arguments  and  messages  which  for  fear] 
of  laughter   she   hesitated   to   give.     At   last,  tmable  to  resit  ■ 
the  impulse,  she  wrote  them  down  on  paper  and    gave  thfoi 
to  him. 

The  tmihs  I  set  down  [she  writes]  fitird  his  case  so  exactly,  that  he  att 
itHlAied.  And  the  Lord  must  have  disposed  him  In  believe  that  lhcy*«t 
messages  from  his  Majesty  (and  fcrvemly  did  (,  m  spite  of  my  bauiMi^ 
supphcate  Uic  Lord  lo  turn  him  to  himself  3Qd  fill  him  wIUi  abhottcntc  of 
the  joy*  and  things  of  life),  and  so,  may  he  he  pniised  for  ever,  he  did  il  M  ' 
efleciii;illy  that  ever]-  time  he  spcnk<>  with  mo  he  holds  mc  entranced^  lod 
if  I  had  not  seen  il,  I  should  h^vi'  looked  on  it  as  doubtful  that  in  so  AM 
a  time  ihc  Lord  should  h^ve  showeti^d  on  him  such  signal  favours,  ud 
turned  hh  thoughts  so  entirely  to  himself,  tlut  he  no  lonjfcr  scemt  ta  tut 
for  anything  of  earth.  May  his  Majesty  support  him,  for  if  lie  goci  nti « 
be  has  begun  ...  he  will  be  one  of  his  roost  distinguished  sen-anu.iai 
will  do  ETcat  i;ood  to  many  souls.  .  .  .  Lei  il  not  astonish  you  [she  adilrewd 
IbaAeiJ  nor  appear  imposiibic,— all  is  possible  to  the  Lord;  but  cmlcivcer 
lo  be  siTon){cr  in  fniih  and  humiliate  youtself,  that  Ciod  makes  a  littlcoM 
woman  wiser  in  this  science  than  perchance  you  yourself. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
FOUNDATION  OF  SAN  }OSt 

the  bcfpnninj;  of  June  1562  the  Provincial  raised  hi-s 
mandate  of  obedience.     She  was  now  free  cither  to  stay 

little  longer  in  Toledo,  or  lo  proceed  directly  to  Avila, 
le  might  think  best.  The  election  of  prioress  was  drawing 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Encarnacion,  and,  fain  to  avoid  the 
oil  of  it,  Teresa  electeil  to  do  the  former.    The  general 

of  the  community  that  she  herself  should  become  its 
tss  was  not  foreign  to  her  resolution. 

very  thoueht  of  which  to  nie  [«he  nrites]  was  so  grent  a  tonnent, 
lliougb  1  fell  I  could  pa«s  throu^li  any  inartyrdom  wiih  cuse  for  the 

tf  God.  1  could  in  no  way  persuade  myself  to  iindcrukc  this ;  for, 

aloac  the  KTc.ti  trial,  on  account  of  ihe  number  o(  nun»  and  otiicf 

,  to  which  1  hnd  .ilways  been  averse,  as  ivcU  as  lo  accept  any  office, 

1  had  always,  on  the  contrat)-,  refused,  it  s«etned  a  ^rcai  danger  to 

tudence,  and  m  I  praised  <:od  thai  I  was  not  Iheie. 

bus  shrinking  from  responsibilities  which  must  have 
xl  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  foundation,  to  which  she 
vowed  herself  heart  and  soul,  she  wrote  to  her  friends 
D  vote  for  her,  and  resolved  to  delay  her  departure  until 
the  election  was  over.  As  with  all  really  great  minds, 
ossession  of  power  gave  her  no  pleasure.  In  her  own 
nts,  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  she  was  perhaps  the 
ilest  nun  of  them  all,  honestly  accepting  her  full  (and 
than  her  full)  share  of  drudgery,  showing  her  daughters, 
ly  the  easy  method  of  precept  but  by  the  thorny  one  of 
kc,  the  dignity  which  underlies  the  basest  office  when 
Bcd  by  a  lofty  motive. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  exceedingly  contented  at  not  being 
ni  during  that  tumult,"  she  continues,  "the  Lord  told 
n  no  account  lo  fail  to  go,  for,  since  1  desired  a  cross,  a 
5ufiictent  one  was  preparing  for  me,  which  1  must  not 
;  to  set  out  with  good  coun^^  for  he  would  aid  ine,  and 
at  once." 
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Thus  irresistibly  impelled  by  the  divine  voice  to  be 
and  doing,  Teresa,  deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  the  THends  •» 
would  fain   have   retained   her   with  them  a  little  longer, 
forth  for  her  native  town.    By  a  strange  coincidence,  in  wh 
it  was  not  difiiicuU  for  herself  and  the  little  band  of  cnthutii 
who  had  gathered  round  her  standard  to  discern  the  fingei 
God,  the  Bull  that  had  been  made  out  in  the  names  of '. 
Guiomar  de  Ulloa  and  Da.  Aldonza  dc  Guzman,  her  mod 
both  absent  in  Toro  (the  former  purposely,  so  as  not  to  ex- 
suspicion  or  remark),  arrived  in  Avila  the  same  night  thai 
herself  alighted,  weary  and  travel -stained,  before  the  gain 
the  Encarnacton. 

Nor  was  this  all:  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  very  pa 
on  whose  aid  she  most  depended  had  simultaneously  sigi 
to  gather  together  in  Avila  at  this  most  important  junci' 
Her  little  knot  of  supporters,  i-'rancisco  de  Salccdo,  Ma 
Caspar  Daza  (all  doubts  and  fears  vanished),  Gonealo 
Aranda,  Fray  Pedro  IbaAcz,  now  converted  into  a  stau 
adherent  of  the  cause  of  poverty  he  had  but  lately  so  stoi 
opposed,  and,  greater  than  all,  Fr.  Pedro  de  Alcintara,  « 
gathered  together  in  anxious  conclave:  the  Bishop  hhni 
whose  presence  in  Aviia  was  in  itself  an  unusual  circumsta: 
as  he  generally  resided  elsewhere,  just  returned  from 
Tiemblo,'  had  been  won  over  by  the  united  elTorts  of  Sak 
and  San  Pedro  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  her  convent 

Not  without  infinite  difficulty.  Not  only  had  the  he 
old  Saint,  whose  influence  had  disarmed  opposition,  exc 
help  from  unexpected  quarters,  and  changed  the  whole  as» 
of  affairs,  addressed  him  an  eloquent  appeal  on  bchaU 
Teresa  and  her  convent,  which,  closely  written  without  bla 
or  margins  and  covering  less  than  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  pn 
(as  the  chronicler  observes)  his  love  for  poverty  even  In 
minutest  things;  but,  failing  of  success,  he  arow  from 
sickbed  m  Salcedo's  house,  whose  guest  he  was,  and  ' 
declining  strength  mounted  his  mule  and  rode  out  to 
Tiemblo  to  exert  all  his  great  powers  of  persuasion  i 
personal  interview,  to  induce  the  Bishop  to  accede 
chronicler  has  it  (although  neither  she  herself  nor  any  0 
of  her  biographers  confirms  it,  and  it  may  be  regardet 
extremely  unlikely  and  altogether  apocryphal)  that,  stran 
oblivious  of  the  divine  admonition  which  had  directed 
to  vest  the  control  of  her  first  foundation  in  the  Bii 
(although,  indeed,  wc  shall  find  these  divine  admonil 
constantly  shifting  as  circumstances  or  the  dictates  of  hu 
*  A  villii4>c  close  to  GubnnUo,  >Lout  nine  Icagucx  bam  Arila. 
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nason  required,  with  an  indecision  calculated  to  impress  us 
wkh  but  a  poor  idea  of  all-prescient  wisdom),  Teresa  prudently 
tuppressed  the  clause  in  the  brief  relating  to  the  Bishop,  and 
■ide  a  last  attempt  to  place  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Piravincial  of  the  Carmelites.  But  without  success.  For  the 
wily  Carmelite,  scared  by  his  past  experiences,  which  were 
itili  fresh  in  his  memory,  if  content  to  wink  at  the  insubordina- 
tion of  his  subject,  held  himself  religiously  aloof  from  taking 
my  part  in  a  matter  which  as  yet  g»ve  but  small  hope  of 
Eulfilincnt,  and  the  consequences  of  which  might  be  as 
Afedious  as  before.  Indeed,  her  resolution  to  found  in 
absolute  po\"erty.  and  the  prccariousncss  of  the  means  of 
tubsiitcnce.  had  formed  the  most  serious  obstacle  with  the 
Biihop  and  one  that  San  Pedro  dc  Alcantara  had  found  it 
■eoessary  to  use  all  the  resources  of  argument  to  combat. 
If,  l»wc%-cr,  the  Bishop  still  entertained  any  linEcrinR  scruples 
Aty  soon  vanished  before  the  chann  and  power  of  Teresa's 

A  felicitotu  circumstance,  as  it  turned  out,  enabled  Teresa 
ally  to  devote  herself,  without  exciting  suspicion  or 
|uiry,  to  the  completion  of  her  convent.  Her  sister  Juana 
fclurned  home  to  Alba  in  the  beginning  of  June,  when 
n  do  Ovalle,  seeing  that  Teresa  still  lingered  in  Toledo, 
thither  to  bid  her  farewell,  before  he  too  finally  left  for 
As  he  passed  through  Avila,  however,  on  his  way 
lewards,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  fever,  which  forced  him 
lo  break  his  journey,  and  to  take  refuge  in  San  Josrf,  where 
he  was  now  lying  atone  and  untended.  Here  Teresa  got 
[Ga\-c  to  go  and  nurse  him.  His  illness,  it  is  noted,  lasted 
lust  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be  absent  from  the 
Encarnacion  in  order  to  enable  her  to  put  the  last  finishing 
Itrokes  to  her  labours,  "and  as  soon  as  it  was  expedient  for 
kjai  to  get  well,  in  order  that  I  should  be  free  and  he  should 
Kve  me  the  house  empty,  the  Lord  gave  him  his  health, 
nich  amazed  him  greatly."  With  fc\-crish  energy  and  the 
BOst  absolute  secrecy,  hurrying  on  the  workmen ;  inducing 
ibose  who  were  doubtful  to  look  with  favour  on  her  project; 
atient  of  delay  which  might  prove  dangerous  ;  the  devoted 
an  toiled  unremittingly  night  and  day  until  the  modest 
jng,  rudely  simple,  rigidly  restricted  to  the  barest 
issentiah  of  life,  was  got  into  a  state  to  receive  its  inmates. 
Shehenelf  was  far  from  dreaming  that  she  had  set  on  foot  a 
Mat  movement,  or  divining  the  vast  results  which  were  to 
Sow  from  it.  The  sentiment  of  her  mission  was,  as  in  most 
the  chance  growth  of  unforeseen  circumstances.    For 
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the  present  this  "  humble  sanctuary,"  her  one  little  gateway  i 
Bethtebccn,  amply  fulfilled  her  highest  aspirations.  And  no 
only  was  she  its  spiritual  foundruss.  but  much  of  the  materia 
labour  of  its  construction  was  due  to  her  own  manual  and  im 
remitting  toil ;  nnd  within  its  walls  she  no  doubt  expected  H 
end  her  days  unknown  and  unnoticed. 

At  last  all  was  ready ;  the  figures  of  Otir  Lady  and  SL 
Joseph  were  in  their  places  over  the  convent  doorway ;  tk 
small  bell  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  only  weighed  three  poundii 
and  had  been  probably  t;iven  to  her  as  useless  on  account  al 
its  being  damaged  in  the  foundry,  wa:i  htinf;  in  the  slenda 
bell  tower.  Little  did  she  dream  then  of  the  pathetic  aad 
tender  interest  which  should  attach  to  it  in  alter  years,  M 
that  long  afterwardsi,  when  she  herself  lay  dead  in  Alia  d( 
Tormes,  it  should  summon  to  conclave  in  the  chapteis  a 
Pastrana  the  heads  of  a  mighty  Order,  which  acclaimed  ho 
MS  its  foundress,  reminding  them  with  its  primitive  and  humbk 
ringing  of  their  small  and  poverty-stricken  origin,  and  of  th 
eternal  principles  of  absolute  poverty  and  sclf-abnegatia 
which  Che  Discalccd  Carmelites  owed  their  existence. 

On  the  24th  of  August  15G2  (St.  Bartholomew's 
(n  the  name  year,  curiously  enough,  that  the  last  CamiliB 
convent  which  still  adhered  to  the  primitive  life  was  destroy^ 
by  the  Turks  in  Cyprus, — in  the  presence  of  her  cousins,  DoH 
lorfs  and  Dofla  Ana  de  Tapia,  nuns  of  the  Encamacioci;  0 
Juan  dc  Ovalle  and  his  wife;  and  of  her  tliree  devoted  ti 
herents,  Gonzalo  dc  Arsnda,  Francisco  de  Salcedo,  and  Jtilia 
de  Avila  (brother  of  one  of  the  novices).  Master  Data  solemn) 
consecrated  the  humble  altar,  and  gave  the  habit  to  the  foi 
poor  maidens,  who  were  to  be  the  foundation-iitones  of  tl 
glorious  restoration  of  Mount  Canncl,  These  her  first  fol 
novices,  who  thus  heroically  dedicated  their  lives  to  Povetl 
and  Christ,  were:  Antonia  del  Kspiritu  Santo,  a  spirita 
daughter  of  Fr.  Pedro  dc  Alcintara;  Maria  de  la  Cruz, 
member  of  the  household  of  Dofia  Guiomar  de  Ulloa,  wba 
Teresa  had  known  her  and  been  attractctl  by  her  virtu 
Ursula  dc  los  Santos,  who  took  with  her  into  the  cloister  tl 
same  name  she  had  borne  in  the  century, — the  only  one  of  d 
four  destined  to  end  her  life  in  the  primitive  convent  where  d 
now  took  the  veil ;  and  Maria  do  Avila,  Master  julian'si 
who  on  that  day  became  Marta  dc  San  }osi. 

As  Master  Daza  phiced  the  Host  in  the  sanctuary' 
touching  ceremony  of  consecration,  and  Ihcy  waited,  clad  f 
the  first  time  in  the  coarse  serge  habits,  which  were  hcncefor 
to  be  the  garb  of  the  Reformed  Order  of  Cannelites,  their ; 
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Almost  his  last  earthly  act  was  thus  to  bless  and  consecrate 
the  devoted  efforts  of  one,  like  himself,  great  in  heroism.  It 
was  a  fitting  end  to  the  lon^;  and  laborious  career  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Reformer  to  usher  in  the  dawn  of  the  reform  inaugurated 
by  the  Rfcat  Carmelite,  on  whose  shoulders  his  own  mantle,  lilcc 
that  of  anuthcr  Elijah,  was  su  soon  about  to  drop,  who  shall 
never  again  look  upon  his  face  on  earth,  ulthou^^h  in  her  visionc 
she  will  still  hear  hi»  voice  breathing  tender  words  of  counsel, 
and  consolation.  For  in  October,  the  news  of  his  death,  or 
rather  "  entrance  into  life,"  as  she  serenely  calls  it  (for  that  it 
WAK  indeed  so,  she  never  doubted),  arrived  in  Avila. 

**Hui  end  was  like  his  life,"  are  her  simple  and  touchii^ 
words,  "preaching  and  admonishing  his  friars.  As  the  lad 
drew  near,  he  repeated  the  Fsalm  Lietatus  sum  in  his  qua 
sunt  miki,  and  then  kneeling  died."  At  the  very  moment 
he  expired  he  appeared  to  her  in  great  glory,  and  said  be  was' 
going  "to  rest."  Well-earned  repose,  oh  great  and  valiant  soul  I 
who  first  didst  conquer  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  hardett 
conquest  of  all,  self ;  who  hadst  annihilated  the  stubborn  human 
will,  and,  on  its  ruins,  arrived  at  the  divine  serenity  of  the  pun 
in  heart.  "  .'Vnd  so,"  she  concludes,— she  who  was  to  be-^ 
successor  in  the  same  arduous  and  thorny  path,  and  dcsi 
after  him  to  continue  the  long  and  stately  line  of  saints  and 
reformers,  whose  lofty  ideal,  ever  reasserting  itself  through  the 
centuries,  has  propped  up  the  ancient  fabric  which  has  accumu- 
lated upon,  and  often  threatened  to  obscure,  the  great  central 
thought  of  its  founder, — the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  roan, 
^-or>  which  it  rose  to  power: — "  And  so  was  the  asperity  of  bis 
life  ended  with  so  great  glory  t  It  api>cars  to  me  that  he  con- 
soles me  more  than  when  he  was  here  with  me,"  And  so  wtlh 
the  clarion  note  of  triumph  which  ends  the  swelling  harmony 
of  the  Nunc  Dimitlis,  he  passes  from  our  sight.  Even  so  the 
death  of  the  saints,  and  not  of  the  saints  alone,  but  of  the 
just! 

Ribcra  relates  how  the  mother  once  told  him,  laughing  in 
her  funny  way,  that  she  had  wished  to  found  her  monastery  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  so  that  he  should  protect  and  deliver 
it  from  the  devil,  and  that  it  only  seemed  as  if  he  had  let  Iook 
against  it  all  the  imps  of  hell.  And  so,  indeed,  it  seemed :  fix 
on  that  day, — surely  one  of  the  most  agitfited  of  her  existence; 
— she  was  fated  within  a  few  short  hours,  not  only  to  wage  a 
eniel  war  with  the  demon  of  temptation,  but,  he  vanquished, 
to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  the  outraged  sisters  of  the 
Encamacion  ;  and  for  the  next  six  months,  in  open  opposition 
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with  the  authorities  nnd  the  immense  majority  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Avila,  expecting  hour  by  hour  to  witness  the  dc<itruction 
of  her  convent. 

It  is  the  fate  of  a  mind  and  temperament  like  Teresa's  which 
combines  all  the  cnchantinp  qualities  peculiar  to  the  idealist, 
and  all  the  worldly  wisdom  of  one  whose  life  lies  in  action,  to 
be  condemned  at  times  to  fluctuate  irresolute  on  the  boundary 
line  between  dispositions  of  necessity  so  contrary  and  opposed  ; 
for  her  exquisite  sense  of  proportion  was  so  nicely  adjusted,  that 
she  could  not  but  perceive  how  much  the  dream  lost  by  being 
cmbixlied;  how  strangely  altered  the  plot,  even  the  intention 
of  the  drama,  when  placed  upon  the  stage  and  seen  by  the  cold 
light  of  day.  Nor  was  it  only  the  dream  that  lost ;  the  loss, 
she  felt,  extended  to  herself;  the  moment  she  stepped  down 
from  the  heights  of  divine  abstractions  to  engage  in  the  dust 
and  heat  of  the  fray ;  the  moment  she  was  forced  to  measure 
ant)  use  all  the  forces  at  her  command ;  to  attune  the  instru- 
ments at  her  hands  by  playing  on  their  foibles  and  weaknesses ; 
to  meet  cunninf;  and  opposition  by  similar  weapons ;  to  control 
and  master  the  iluman  in  order  to  give  shape  and  form  to  the 
Divine:  to  call  a  truce  with  folly  and  baseness,  and  to  direct 
them  to  a  definite  end, — the  tender  reveries  of  the  mystic  were 
sun<lcred  and  gave  way  to  the  cold  reality  of  action.  Thus 
she  wrote : — 

Odc«  on  a  lime,  ai  I  w.-u  [binking  with  linw  much  purity  one  lives  away 
from  tbete  nutters,  and  bow,  when  I  enKagcd  on  them.  I  must  oficn  do 
enl  and  conunit  m:my  faults  '  heard:  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  daughter ; 
cadavour  always  to  tic\  in  evcrjihing  with  strai^hlfot^vard  intention,  .tnd 
look  on  Rie,  that  all  iIhI  tbou  dott  may  cooform  to  what  1  did. 

Did  she  lose?  Was  it  a  loss  to  exchange  for  the  calm  and 
diaphanous  peace  which  lapped  her  round  in  the  brooding 
pfcsence  of  the  Almighty,  the  .igitated  turmoil  of  a  working 
life  ?  Yes  and  no !  The  child's  face  as  it  lies  on  its  mother's 
Up  is  beautiful,  but  beautiful  with  the  passionless  beauty  of 
ignorance;  yet  perhaps  more  beautiful  in  its  wrinkles,  when  it 
lies  at  the  end  of  life  having  sounded  all  its  tragedy  and  know- 
ledge— the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil — if  throughout  guided 
by  a  sane  intention  and  unvar>'ing  rectitude.  So,  although  I 
mttst  point  out  how  Teresa  controlled,  conciliated,  flattered, 
and  dominated  so  many  varying  minds  for  the  sake  of  the 
Reform, — how  she  sometimes  sacriticed  one  standard  of  duty 
tci  anMher, — we  shall  find  throughout  that  this  great  and  remark- 
able woman  never  once  deviated  from  her  ideal  of  rectitude, 
LWithout  doing  violence  to  hcr.sclf  and  becoming  a  prey  to 
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moments  of  r^tnorse  and  doubt,  which  are  not  the  least  interest- 
ing ones  of  her  career. 

These  psychological  moods  when  she  doubts  of  herself, 
her  misiiion,  «nd  struggles  with  her  powerlessness  and  the 
imperrections  attendant  on  her  work,  follow  on  the  heels  of 
her  greatest  triumphs.  She  who  has  almost  accustomed  us  to 
regard  her  as  an  absorbed  and  radiant  \isionar>',  nourished 
by  an  Idea  which  sheds  an  almost  unearthly  splendour  and 
tranquillity  around  her  figure,  suddenly  shows  us  herself  in  all 
her  weakness  and  frailty,  penitent  and  stricken  to  the  earth,  a 
very  feeble  woman,  exhausted  physically  and  mentally  by  toil 
and  effort,  on  whom  both  outraged  nature  and  sensitive  coo- 
science  take  a  tremendous  revenge. 

The  rudest  moments  she  passed  in  her  life  were  those 
immediately  following  the  foundation  of  San  Josii.  The 
wreaths  of  incense  had  scarcely  melted  away  from  the  newly 
consecrated  altar,  when  she  was  asking  herself  in  agony  if 
what  she  had  done  had  been  well  done;  if  she  had  disob^ed 
hcT  Provincial  in  having  effected  the  foundation  without  hi* 
bidding ;  if  those  whose  vows  she  had  just  witnessed  would 
find  happiness  in  such  strait  and  rigid  discipline,  if  they  would 
want  for  food,  and  if  it  had  been  all  a  folly. 
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Whn  pill  mc  in  this  [the  woodf  red],  since  I  already  bad  a  convent  oT 
my  own  ?    All  thiit  the  Lord  had  oidcicd  mc,  and  ilie  many  counsels  and 

SirAycn  which  h.td  been  almotl  cgascIck  for  two  year*,  all  were 
rom  my  memory  at  if  ihcy  had  never  l>ecn,  and  1  only  rcmcmbe: 
own  ''parcccr."  ,  .  .  The  devil  .ilin  put  before  me  how  it  had  come 
that  I  desired  to  shut  myncif  up  in  a  house  to  limiied  for  space,  and  I 
subject  to  »o  many  inlirmitte*,  wifuld  be  able  to  endure  such  penii 
—1,  wlio  had  left  a  liomc  so  Uryc  and  deliglit/ul,  wliere  I  had  always 
enjoyed  tuch  hnppinesi,  and  so  many  frici^d^.  wherea.B  pechapti  my  dbw 
companions  might  not  be  to  my  liking :  I  feared  thai  I  had  undertaken 
tiWR  tlwD  I  Cfiuld  perform,  which  mi^ht  drive  mc  to  eiircmity,  and  that 
perchance  the  devil  had  broujtht  it  about  lo  rob  mc  of  pence  and  Iran* 
ciuillity,  so  that  full  of  diKc|uiet  I  should  find  prnyci  imixiuible,  and  lottt 
my  soul,  borne  such  ihinK^  as  these  he  put  before  me  .ittotiether,  io  that 
I  was  powerless  lo  think  of  anything  else:  and  this  to«eiher  wiih  on  op- 
preision,  and  darkness,  and  obscurity  of  the  soul,  that  (know  dm  howu 
ctpreis  it.  Sccin),'  myself  in  such  a  plight,  I  lied  to  the  .iltar.  .  .  .  Bnl 
the  Lord  did  not  let  his  seivant  suffer  lonx-  •  ■  ■  He  gsfc  a  little  light,  » 
thai  I  might  sec  it  wa»  the  devil.  .  .  ,  And  so  1  began  lo  remember  my 
jrical  resolutions  to  serve,  and  desires  to  KufTcr,  for  him,  thinking  that  if  I 
WB.1  to  accomplish  them,  il  w.xi  not  the  way  to  do  ^o,  to  set  about  pro* 
curing  my  own  repoie ;  jumI  Ihnt  if  trials  were  In  store  for  me,  ihe  grcsOra 
ibe  meed,  and  if  unhappiness,  Ironi  the  motnent  I  accepted  it  as  a  mt 
to  serve  Gud,  il  would  only  be  to  mc  a  puivatory ;  and,  this  being 
n-lut  had  1  to  fear  }  for  since  I  lon^^ed  fur  triius,  these  Kerv  sufftcimi :  f< 
the  grcaier  the  contradiction,  die  more  one  trained  by  it.  .  .  .  With  ihcjfl 
and  other  const  derations,  fcrring  myself  by  s  great  cfitm,  t  prombcd  bcfi>i 
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ibe  Mnfi  Holy  Sacraaient  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  obujn  the  lictncc  to 
return  lo  thU  botuc,  and.  2»  soon  as  it  was  po^iblc  consricniioiisly  to  do 
tl,  lo  take  ibe  vow  of  "cUiiwira."  As  I  did  this,  the  devil  fled  in  -in  iniinm, 
and  left  rne  ierenc  and  h.ippy.  .  .  ,  The  contention  left  me  very  wearied, 
and  tau^hinj;  at  the  H«vil,  wtiom  1  taw  dearly  it  wat ;  1  believe  ihc  Lord 
pannitied  n  (for  I  never  tot  a  momenl  knew,  during  Iwctity-ei},'li1  year*  and 
more,  wh«t  dfiKonienl  with  the  religious  life  wa>)  so  that  I  alioulil  under* 
»Liind  the  Rreai  meicy  vliicli  he  h.-id  done  me  in  tliis  'nd  (he  nature  of 
the  lormem  from  which  he  h^d  deliveicd  m«  ;  and  also  so  that  if  I  saw  one 
who  did,  iniiead  of  beinj;  ani.iitd.  I  should  have  pity  on,  and  know  how  lo 
ctwMte  het.  So,  this  over,  after  I  had  cfltcn,  as  I  was  about  to  reiirc  for  a 
while  (a  take  lomc  rest  (for  I  had  tc^iccly  had  an  inKi.int'«  repose  the  night 
before,  whiUl  tot  several  oihers  I  had  not  been  free  from  occupaiian  and 
kiuiety,  and  everyday  completely  worn  out),  it  beiny  now  well  known  in 
my  convent  and  the  town  what  had  ukcn  place,  ii  was  full  of  uproar  for 
ibc  reAHKiB  I  have  stated,  which  soemed  not  altogether  unfounded.  Im-  ^ 
mediately  the  priorci*  sent  m  order  me  lo  return  at  once  without  an  instant^  v 
deUy.  The  moment  I  rccrivod  her  message,  leaving  my  nun*  in  trouble  ,' 
eoough.  I  sent  out  on  the  instaM  ■  .  .  tirmly  convinced  that  1  should  be 
thrown  iolo  the  dnngeoo,  allttOHgb  it  seemed  lo  me  that  that  would  ){ive 
DM  gient  content  in  so  fur  as  I  ne«d  not  xpeak  lo  any  one,  imd  tni),'ht  repose 

J      a  little  while  in  solitude,  which  I  Kfcatly  needed,  for  1  was  worn  out  with 

^liat-inK  k>  mtKh  to  do  nith  so  many  people. 

H  The  little  group  of  priests  who  had  officiated  at  that 
"rooming's  ceremony,  escorted  her  back  to  the  gray  old  convent 
across  the  vallc>'.  Amongst  them  was  one  who  from  that  day 
forth  followed  her  fortunes  with  the  unfalteiing  devotion  of 
hi»  simple  and  guileless  nature— Master  Julian  de  Avila,  a 
young  and  ardent  prifst.  the  brother  of  one  of  the  novices  who 
had  that  day  taken  the  veil.  Associated  with  her  in  all  her 
greatest  triumphs,  the  con.itant  witre-ss  of  her  laborious  and 
chequered  life,  it  is  to  his  pen  we  owe  the  rtai/ And  inimitable 
descriptions  of  her  journeys,  which  shine  like  pearls  amongst 
the  often  wearisome  and  scanty  records  of  her  foundations. 
"  From  this  day,"  he  wrote,  when  the  great  woman  had  be- 
come to  him  a  memory, — a  memory  which  he  cherished  with 
the  same  constanc}-  that  he  had  vowed  to  her  in  life,  "  1  olTenxl 
is>-9elf  for  her  stitiirt:  and  chaplain,  and  such  have  I  been  until 
now.  and  shall  be  until  death,  having  already  been  no  close  on 
to  forty-two  years.  For  whilst  she  lived  I  served  her  twenty 
years  after  the  founifation  of  thLt  lirst  house,  and  accompanied 
her  in  all  the  foundations  she  undertook  in  life."  Amongst  all 
the  figures  who  flit  across  the  history  of  the  Carmelite  Reform, 
none  more  fascinating  and  lovable  than  this  her  humble  hench- 
man, whose  reward  was  that  reserved  to  the  devoted  and 
magnanimous  mind,  to  "  cam  a  place  i'  the  stor)'." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Teresa  bore  about  with  her 
some  trrcidsbble  and  m^c  charm, — trresstible  even  by  those 
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who  had  reason  to  Recount  themseU-ci  most  insulted  and 
aggrieved  by  her  conduct.  A  sincere  conviction,  an  unaher- 
able  determination,  are  always  imposing  to  lesser  nninds,wbo 
feci  the  greatness  which  they  cannot  imitate.  The  secret  of 
her  wonderful  success  is  contained  in  the  following  words— a 
true  transcript  of  her  sou! : — 

II  imporu  much  [she  says],  and  in  fact  everything,— a  great  and 
resolule  determination  not  to  stop  until  the  end  ii  reached.  .  .  .  Come 
what  will,  hap[)en  what  may,  lei  the  Inbotjr  be  never  so  great;  let  him 
who  will,  nuirrnut ;  even  if  one  falls  down  dead  on  the  road  or  h»s  no  bean 
for  the  >iulTeriii)-!k  on  the  w»y  ;  even  tliougli  the  world  1>c  destroyed,  all  is 
well  if  the  goal  is  but  reached  at  Inst. 

The   prioress,   the    Provincial   who   was    sent   for   to   give 
judgment,  the  nuns  themselves,  outraged  in  their  dignity  and 
that  of  their  house,  in  the  midst  of  their  bitterest  invectives, 
found  themselves  falter  when  confronted  with  the  calm  digni 
of  this  steadfast  woman.     It  was  not  the  only  occasion,  as 
shall  see,  on  which  Tci'esa  vanquished  the  obstreperous 
munityxof  the  Encarnacion  by  the  greatness  of  her  humility. 
Perhaps  few  stranger  scenes  have  been  enacted  within  its  walls 
than  whc-n  the  great  culprit  stood  before  the  stem  sisterhood, 
who,  mutnmy-like  and    unbending,  lined   the   carved  stalls  of 
the  choir,  their  rigid  and  inscrutable  faces  shadowed  by  their 
white  coifs,  their  cloaks  gleaming  strangely  in  the  dimnCM  of 
the  choir. 

Id  somewhat  I  saw  that  they  condemned  me  for  what  1  had  been 
innocent  of  [she  says  with  the  eh.iniable  interpretation  slie  always  placed 
on  the  motives  of  her  opponents] ;  for  they  said  I  had  done  it  so  as  to 
acquire  esteem  and  notoriety  and  other  tilings  ;  but  in  others,  ]  felt  thai 
ihcy  spoke  truth  when  they  said  that  I  was  more  worthless  ihjtn  ollien« 
thai  I  nad  scandalised  the  town,  and  invented  new  things. 

As  she  listened  to  their  accusations  she  charactcrifitically 
simulated  a  compunction  she  was  far  from  feeling,  "so  that  [ 
should  not  seem  to  make  little  of  what  they  said."  When,  in 
obedience  to  her  superior,  she  at  last  broke  silence,  we  can 
judge  of  the  eloquent  and  touching  nature  of  her  defence  by 
the  results  it  effected.  Neither  Provincial  nor  nuns  found 
anything  to  condemn ;  and  when  presently  she  found  herself 
alone  with  him.  "  and  I  spoke  to  him  more  clearly,  he  remained 
exceedingly  satisfied,  and  promised  me,  when  the  city  quietened 
down,  if  the  convent  still  remained  in  existence,  to  give  mo 
leave  to  return,  for  the  tumult  of  the  whole  city  was  as  great 
as  I  shall  now  relate." 

Six  months,  however,  were  to  pass  over  bcr  head ;  San 
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osi  was  to  win  triumphantly  through  many  diflicuUics,  before 
again  looked  upon  her  little  "gateway  of  Bethlehem." 
Doomed  to  inactivity  in  the  seclusion  of  her  convent,  she  is 
now  to  look  on  as  a  spectator,  whilst  all  the  forces  of  her 
native  city  are  arrayed  against  her  work,  and  every  moment 
may  bring  the  tidings  of  its  destruction,  Did  she  lose  hope? 
The  day  she  returned  to  the  Encarnacion,  "  1  saw  well,"  she 
writes, "  that  a  great  many  trials  were  in  store  for  me,  but  as 
it  was  finished  I  cared  but  little."  From  this  attitude  she 
never  once  departed ;  she  never  once  faltered  or  lost  that 
supreme  confidence  in  her  final  success  that  surrounded  her 
like  an  aureole.  Her  friends  had  but  to  look  on  her  un- 
clouded brow  to  feel  themselves  inspired  with  fresh  courage 
and  vigour  to  carry  on  the  fray,  which  had  for  its  spectators 
or  actors  all  the  little  world  of  Avila,  and  the  noUe  of  which 
was  presently  far  to  transcend  the  narrow  bounds  of  her  native 
city.  All  her  personality,  all  her  soul,  was  centred  in  the  little 
convent  without  the  walls. 


h^ 
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The  lumult  !a  the  town  was  so  t>rcAt  [^l)c  writes]  thai  nothing  else 
1  talked  of,  Htid  cvccy  one  condemned  me,  and  nn  to  nnd  fro  between 
the  Proriocial  and  my  monastery  [the  Encariui<:ion|.  As  for  myself,  nwhinu 
they  »id  gave  me  any  more  pain  than  if  they  had  not  said  ii ;  1  only 
dr^dcd  Idt  ibc  convent  tliould  be  undone  :  thi«  i,'iivc  me  gritat  pain  ;  and 
abo  10  »ee  that  those  who  helped  mc  lost  credit,  and  die  sulferbt;  llicy  went 
throu{;h  ;  for  a»  to  what  they  said  of  rae,  ratlier  does  it  seem  to  me  thai  1 
rejotced  at  it  .  .  .  And  m  I  was  very  downcast  ilic  two  ilnys  on  whirh 
the  turo  assctnblict  i  ipealc  of  took  place,  and  being  in  great  di»iies»,  the 
Lofd  Mid  to  mc  :  Dost  thou  not  know  1  am  pnwciful  i  what  then  dtut 
Ihoa  fcai  ?  and  assured  me  that  it  should  not  be  undone  :  this  comoled  me 

Sreatly.  .  .  .  Lord,  this  house  is  not  mine  [she  prayed  at  a  muinenl  of 
ire  need,  when  the  prioress  in  the  Provincial's  absence  atwolutely  forbade 
her  to  meddle  in  the  aflairs  of  her  convent,  a  prohibition  eiiuivalcnt  to 
leaving  It  to  lU  faiej— it  was  made  for  thee ;  now  as  there  Is  no  one  to 
plead  for  it.  <k>  thou.  Lord,  become  its  advoi.'atc.  And  1  felt  at  refreshed 
and  confident  as  if  I  had  all  the  world  to  act  for  me,  and  1  knew  that 
the  matter  was  safe. 

Who  shall  say  that  these  visions  from  which  she  drew 
so  rare  a  courage,  so  unfeigned  and  marvellous  a  tranquillity, 
shed  their  healing  influence  over  her  soul  in  vain? 

Throughout  all  the  long  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle. — 
artd  the  hatUc,  though  but  against  passion  and  prejudice,  was 
an  keen  and  as  ardent  as  any  that  was  then  being  ra^ed  on  the 
fields  of  Flanders, — she  maintained  the  uniin|>air«l  serenity  and 
constancy  of  a  general  who  has  measured  all  the  chances,  and 
bss  the  forces  under  him  in  complete  command.  Nor  was  the 
devotion  of  her  friends  the  least  wonderful  feature  of  these  few 
OKHiths  when  the  fate  of  San  Jostf  bung  in  the  balance.    Those 
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whom  she  had  charmed  to  her  side  by  the  winning  fascinatjon 
which  seemed  to  emanate  from  her  person,  and  which  none 
escaped,  vowed  to  her  a  devotion  perhaps  unparalleled,  and 
espoused  her  cause  with  a  fervour,  "  as  if  their  own  lives  and 
honours  were  bound  up  in  it.  Jt  must  have  been  God  who 
inspired  them  with  such  fervour  ! "  And  such  the  magic  power 
of  her  presence,  such  the  tender  persuasiveness  of  her  tongue, 
that  I  doubt  not  that  if  she  could  hitve  gathered  her  townsmen 
together  into  the  market-place,  as  she  did  the  nuns  of  the 
Encarnacion,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  solved,  and  that  the 
noisiest  and  most  turbulent  of  her  opponents  would  have  gone 
away  her  devoted  supporters  and  adherents. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  now  how  it  was  possible  that  tbe 
foundation  of  another  convent  should  so  completely  revolu- 
tionise  a  whole  city;  still  harder,  perhaps,  to  conceive  the 
intensity  of  life  which  then  seethed  and  boiled  in  those  cities, 
now  so  sad  and  desolate,  whose  Gothic  steeples  break  the 
monotonous  plains  of  Castile,  nnd  to-day  echo,  as  if  wearily, 
to  the  footsteps  of  a  few  inert  and  intiiflercnt  inhabitants. 
Severed  from  the  world  beyond,  the  echoes  of  whicli  broke  but 
rarely  against  their  walls,  with  no  newspapers  to  supply  an 
exterior  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  or  dilate  the  horizon 
of  their  lives, — bounded  by  the  blue  line  of  sierras  which  (^rdles 
the  plains  of  Avila,  the  interest  to-day  dispersed  on  a  thousand 
distant  objects  was  then  completely  centred  on  themselves,  and 
on  the  events  that  passed  immediately  before  their  eyes.  It  was 
a  town,  too.  of  neighbours  in  the  truest  sense,  Partisanship  and 
enmity  were,  from  these  reasons,  very  warm  or  very  bitter. 
Every  event,  however  trivial,  which  affected  a  neighbour  had  its 
etmtrt'coup  on  the  community  at  large,  and  excited  immense 
curiosity,  each  one  feeling  that  he  himself  had  some  share  in  it. 
The  slightest  occurrence  spread  like  wildfire,  assuminfi  exagger- 
ated proportions  in  the  vivid  imagination  and  sonorous  language 
of  an  excited  people, — a  language  which  of  itself  seems  to 
reflect  a  sort  of  solemn  importance  on  the  minutest  aflairs 
of  life.  Something  like  this  happened  in  the  case  of  Teresa's 
convent 

Soch  the  rumours  and  clamour  and  wild  gesticulation  of  the 
excited  groups  gathered  at  the  aimers  <>f  the  sunlit  .streets 
or  under  the  cool  arcades  of  the  market-place,  that  one  would 
have  thought  that  nothing  les.^  than  a  decimating  pestilence, 
some  signal  and  universal  calamity,  had  befallen  the  city.  It 
was  as  if  some  wild  and  terror-stricken  shepherd  had  just 
arrived  with  the  news  that  he  had  seen  the  tents  of  the  Moors 
glittering  in  the  August  sun  in  the  folds  of  the  neighbouring 
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sterras.  So  important  wiis  it  deemed  thst  the  city  council  was 
convened  and  s»t  delil^emting  Tor  two  days.  They  came  tu  the 
conclusion  that  the  foumlations  of  the  Republic  were  totleriiig, 
and  determined  to  make  short  work  with  the  obnoxious  and 
dangerou.t  novelty.  The  corregidor  and  his  alguacilc^  appeared 
before  San  Jos^,  and  threatened  to  break  down  the  doors  unless 
its  inmates  at  once  came  forth  ;  and  would  have  done  so,  if  they 
had  not  been  restrained  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  Host 
to  the  doorway,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  convent  was  under  the 
Bishop's  protection.  "They  thought,"  adds  Master  Julian,  "  as 
the  inmates  were  indigent  women  of  no  great  position,  to 
frighten  them  and  so  get  thcin  out,"  They  had  not  counted, 
however,  on  the  quiet  resolution  of  the  four  novice.s,  who.  with 
the  courage  of  Teresa  herself,  refused  to  acknowledge  any 
secular  authority,  re|)lying  that  they  would  leave  the  convent 
only  at  the  bidding  of  him  who  had  put  them  there :  that  they 
were  quite  willing  they  should,  if  they  wished  to,  break  in  the 
dooni,  but  let  him  who  did  it  first  consider  well  what  he  was 
about.  The  king  commanded  on  earth,  but  God  in  heaven. 
The  corregidor,  not  daring  openly  to  outrage  the  Bishop's 
authority,  left  the  convxnt  in  peace. 

The  day  following,  the  most  imposing  council  probably  ever 
held  in  Avila,  "the  most  solemn  (according  to  Master  Julian) 
that  could  be  convoked  in  the  world,  even  though  it  was  to  treat 
on  the  salvation  or  perdition  of  the  whole  of  Spain,"  was 
convened  in  order  to  compa-ss  its  destruction.  Besides  the 
governors  and  council  of  the  city,  the  municipality  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  it  included  the  cathedra)  chapter, 
the  Bishop's  vicar-gcncral,  and  two  of  the  most  learned  and 
influential  members  from  each  of  the  religious  orders.  The 
corregidor,  smarting  under  defeat,  uttered  a  bitter  invective 
against  the  convent  and  its  fouiidrt:ss.  His  speech,  which  was 
probably  taken  down  from  memory  and  afterwards  embellished 
by  the  chronicler,  is  remarkable  as  having  used  some  of  the  very 
same  arguments  which  were  reproduced  three  centuries  later  in 
the  Cortes  of  Madrid,  when  the  question  was  no  longer  the 
supprewing  of  one  poor  convent,  but  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
religious  orders.  That  the  multiplication  of  monasteries  and 
convents  threatened  to  liecome  a  national  calamity,  arnl  was 
gradually  paving  the  way  to  dec.idencc  and  ruin,  was  even  then 
perceived  as  clearly  as  it  has  ever  been  since  by  those  who  had 
the  material  prosperity  of  their  country  most  at  heart.  If 
Charles  v.  and  I'hilip  It.  cleverly  evaded  the  repeated  repre- 
sentations made  to  them  by  the  Cortex  when  its  delegstes 
stUI  conserved  some  shadow  of  the  bold-speaking,  democratic 
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attitude  which  bad  made  the  power  and  immunities  of 
cities  dreaded  by  the  sovereign,  to  whom  they  rather  did 
measures  than  pleaded  for  them  as  a  favour,  it  was  widdf 
thai  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  public  revalues  and  UnU 
the  great  monastic  bodies,  which  yielded  nothing  in  rdltm, 
a  crying  evil,  and  that  every  fresh  foundation  added 
burden  to  resources  already  strained  to  their  utmost  limits. 

If  there  was  much  in  the  corregidor's  speech  which  Icnii 
to  the  sharp  and  derisive  criticism  of  a  clever  dialecttciut 
Bafles,  it  was  in  the  main  a  manly  and  thoughtful  one,  diet, 
by  an  ardent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  a  town  already  so  ihidlj 
studded  with  convents  and  monasteries  that  it  could  support  oi 
more,  and  shows  how  clear  and  just  a  conception  existM  em 
then  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  exaggerated  number  of  !ud 
institutions   exposed  the   national  prosperity, — danger*  irta6 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  only  too  abundantly  conbincd. 
If  he  laid  stress  with  an  honest  conservative  dislike, — as  hJ 
the  nuns  of  the  Encarnacion, — on  Teresa's  convent  being  o 
innovation,  the   very  word    itself  proving  how  dangemus  ifid 
abominable  it  was,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Republic  toi 
preventing  good  customs  and  institutions  from  growing  old,- 
his  energetic  and  bold  defence  of  the  interests  of  the  majorir 
against  the  gradual  encroachments  of  a  swarm  of  hungry  fnifl 
and  nuns,  is  in  the  best  spirit  of  the  national  character.    "Tha, 
sertorcs,"  he  said,  "  is  to  impose  on  us  a  tax,  to  take  money  froo 
our  pockets  and  food  from  our  mouths.     It   is   impoMihIe 
allow  a  few  poor  servants  of  God  to  die  of  hunger,  and  we 
h.-ive  to  deprive  our  children  of  bread  so  as  to  share  it  *i 
them.     And  how  do  we   know,  sefiores,"  he  concluded,  "tW 
this  foundation  is  not  some  deception  or  fraud  of  the  Dnil' 
They  say  that   this  nun  has   revelations,  and  a  %-efy  strata 
spirit.     This  of  itself  makes  me  fear,  and  should  make  tbe  l(^ 
cautious   ponder:  for   in   these   times   we   have  seen  wocnen'i  ' 
deceptions  and  illusions,  and  in  all  times  it  has  been  dangerovt 
to  applaud  the  novelties  to  which  they  arc  inclined." 

So  spoke  the  corrcgidor,  giving  e.<cprcssion  to  tbe  old  rofaost 
Castilian  spirit,  prejudiced  against  strange  novelties  and  the 
whims  of  visionary  women.     He  was  heard  with  grave  appronL 
If  there  were  any  there  whom  his  arguments  failed  to  convinoe, 
they  took  refuge   in  silence, — when  a  black-robed  Dominican, 
Fray   Uomingo   Baftcs,   a   young   man  of  thirty-four,  "wh<« 
great  comprehension  and  profound  and  clear  genius,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Araya,  "already  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  moii 
conspicuous  figures  of  his  order."  rose  from  amongst  the  audience. 
Teresa  was  personally  unknown  to  him  ;  he  was  himself  opposed 
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io  a  new  foundation  without  some  settled  means  of  subsistence. 
The  share  taken  by  a  brother  monk  (Ibaftez)  in  the  foundatKHi 
>f  San  Jose  may  have  led  him  to  defend  her  and  her  convent 
vith  a  fire  and  passionate  energy  as  remarkable  as  it  was 
incxpcctcd.  In  after  years  he  looked  back  with  pride  on 
he  occasion  when  he  had  entered  the  listi^  tu  pro]>  U])  a  lost 
zause.  In  the  original  manuscript  of  Teresa's  U/e,  he  writes 
>n  the  margin  of  the  passage  where  she  refers  to  it:  "This 
happened  in  the  year  of  1562;  and  it  was  I  who  gave  this 
MKinsel,  frai  Domingo  Baflcs." 

Cleverly  he  proceeded  to  show  up  all  the  weak  points  in  the 
corregidor's  reasoning. 

If  it  was  to  be  condemned  on  the  charge  of  being  a  novelty, 
— well,  so  had  all  the  Religious  Orders  been  in  their  day.     Such, 
indeed,  bad  been  Christianity  itself.     Was  the  restoration  to  an 
Bncicot  order  of  the  primitive  spirit  to  which  it  Iixd  owed  its 
lustre  in  the  past  to  be  regarded  as  a  reprehensible  innova- 
tion ?    Which,  then,  was  most  reprehensible, — to  lose  its  ancient 
splendour,  or  recover  it?     And  if  they  were  not   startled  by 
the   first,   why  should    they   be   scandalised    by   the  second? 
■Cities,"  he  affirmed  with   grave  irony,  "were  full  of  good- 
Ibr* nothing    people;    the   streets    swanncd   with    vagabonds, 
iBolent  and   idle   men   and    wretched   women   abandoned    to 
ke;  and  nothing  of  this  is  looked  upon  as  superfluous,  and 
0  one  seeks  to  change  it ;  and  yet  four  wretched  nuns  only, 
lut  up  in  a  comer, — in  a  hole,  commending  us  to  God,  are 
Id  to  be  a  serious  danger  to,  and  an  intolerable  burden  on. 
Republic.     How  is  this,  sefiores?"  he  a-sked  with  scathing 
tire ;   "  what  the  object  of  this  gathering  ?     What  foreign 
)emies  threaten  these  walls?     What  fire  rages  through  the 
ty?     What    pestilence   consumes   it?     What    famine   afflict* 
What  ruin  is  imminent?    Can  it  be  that  four  poor  bare- 
lot  nuns — poor,  peaceful,  and  virtuous — arc  the  cause  of  so 
uch  commotion  in  Avila?    Give  mc  leave  to  say  that  to 
invoke  so  solemn  a  meeting  for  so  slight  a  cause  seems  to 
e  a  lessening  of  the  authority  of  so  grave  a  city." 

A  profound  silence  fell  on  the  assembly  as  Baftes  concluded 

s  masterly  harangue,  in  which  he  had  managed  to  cover  the 

orrcgidor  and  his  faction  with  ridicule.     Skilfully  evading  the 

corridor's  main  argument,  he  devoted  himself  to  tripping  up 

bis  antagonist's  heels  on   those  secondar>'  points  with  which 

the  defender  of  the  popular  liberties  had  weakened  the  real 

ic  at  issue.     Nevertheless  he  had  succeeded  in  averting  the 

tcned  bostilitie.<i,  and  in  prolonging  the  existence  of  Teresa's 

t.     Master  Caspar  Daza,  as  the  Bbhop's  representative. 
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whether  in  this  or  another  assembly, — for  it  would  almost  Men 
that  three  or  more  councils  were  convoked,  all  equally  solemn 
and  imposing, — also  withstood  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
assembly  to  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  convent  The 
representatives  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  secretly  in  favour 
of  the  corrcgidor,  but  afraid  openly  to  oppose  their  prelate 
took  refuge  in  silence.  The  corref^dor  made  a  final  appeal 
to  the  Bishop,  but  in  vain.  "If  the  Bishop  of  Avila,"  says 
Master  Julian, "  had  not  taken  the  mother's  jArt  so  resolutely, 
I  doubt  not  that  they  wouU!  indeed  have  finished  with  bcr 
convent  that  very  day;  but  these  are  the  means  Gud  takes, 
so  that  what  he  wills  may  be  accomplished  through  human 
agency." 

It  was  then  resolved  to  decide  the  matter  by  an  ordinaiy 
appeal  to  law.  The  corregidor  was  legally  in  the  strongest 
position,  and  the  convent  virtually  at  his  mercy;  for  Teresa, 
if  she  had  amply  provided  herself  with  briefs,  had  not  oo^ 
contravened  the  civil  law  of  the  kinf^dom,  which  decreed  that 
no  convent  could  be  undertaken  without  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  authorities,  whose  duty  it  wa^  to  examine  into  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  use  t]^e  right  of  association,  bot 
bad  also  neglected  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  older  founda- 
tions, ejpecially  those  belonging  to  the  mendicant  orders, 
indispensable  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  any  prejudice 
and  diminution  of  their  alms  and  resources  that  might  aecroe 
to  them  from  a  fresh  foundation.  With  these  formalities, 
enjoined  alike  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  she  had  not 
complied,  and  she  now  found  herself  virtually  a  prisoner,  («ce 
to  face  with  an  expensive  lawsuit  against  the  authorities  of 
the  city,  which,  on  that  very  account,  she  could  find  ncttber 
advocate  nor  scrivener  to  defend,  and  in  which  she  henelf 
could  only  take  action  because  her  Provincial  happened  to  be 
indulgent. 

And  yet  neither  money  nor  advocates  were  wanting.  1^ 
on  the  one  side,  a  statement  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Council 
of  Madrid  on  behalf  of  the  city ;  a  counter  appeal  on  her  behalf 
was  instantly  pushed  forward  with  no  less  ardour  by  Gonialo 
de  Aranda,  who,  backed  by  the  influence  and  support  of  the 
holy  Knight,  sped  to  court  for  that  purpose.  In  Avila  Master 
Julian,  her  fattnful  and  simple  henchman,  advocate  and  notary 
by  turns,  went  and  came  to  and  fro  between  the  convent  and 
the  town,  faithfully  executing  her  behests.  "He  who  should 
have  acted  as  lawyer  and  counsellor."  he  says,  "became  the 
advocate,  and  she  who  should  have  been  the  advocate  became 
the  counsellor."     If  a  visit  was  needed,  or  a  communication  to 
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be  made  to  the  corrcgidor  and  his  party,  he  was  the  spokesman. 
Sometimes  Salccdo  figured  in  these  missions :  but  "  as  he  was 
a  man  of  such  authority,"  adds  Master  Julian  simply,  "it 
happened  that  when  1  entered  the  room  to  make  some  intima- 
tion to  the  magistrate.^,  he  lagged  behind  as  if  in  hiding,  so 
that  be  should  not  be  seen  publicly  engaged  in  these  con- 
tentions." 

Salcedo,  Aranda,  Julian  de  Avila,  Master  Uaza,  all  clung 

closer  to  the  woman  the  darker  seemed  her  fortunes.     To  them 

and  to  the  Bishop's  warm  championship  she  owed  it  in  great 

measure  that  she  was  able  to  foil  and  tire  out  her  adversaries 

hJh  a  contest  apparently  so  unequal. 

H  A  "  receiver  "  was  sent  to  Avila  to  investigate  the  evidence 
H[oil  bothsidcs,"  which,  after  taking  it  with  considerable  Icntitudc," 
^Fas  Julian  remarks,  "he  bore  away  with  him  to  lay  before  the 
council."  And  there,  according  to  the  uncertain  and  dilatory 
action  of  Spanish  justice  in  those  times,  which  is  no  less  great 
to-<Uy,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  "  And  thus  a  whole 
dty  was  not  strong  enough,"  glecfull}r  concludes  the  joyful 
Master  Julian,  "to  rcust  a  cloistered  nun,  without  money,  and 
with  none  to  speak  for  or  take  her  part  beyond  those  who, 
moved  by  charity  and  justice,  or  reason,  aided  her,  some  with 
their  persons  and  others  with  their  money;  so  that  it  was  a 
common  report  that  the  city  ceased  to  prosecute  the  suit  more 
on  account  of  want  of  money  than  anything  else,  whibt  the 
sen'ant  of  God.  without  belongings  or  money,  or  relatives 
from  whom  to  borrow  it,  had  enough  to  maintain  the  suit  in 
Avila  and  at  court,  and  for  a-ant  of  means  need  never  have 
I      abandoned  it." 

^B  Not  without  many  attempts,  however,  by  the  worsted 
^^eorregldor  and  his  party  to  .save  their  dignity  by  a  com- 
promise.  Of  the  two  proposals  they  made  to  her,  either  tiiat 
she  should  admit  of  a  fixed  endowment,  or  leave  It  to  the 
decbion  of  men  of  ktters  and  learning, — "  this  last,"  she  says, 
"being  worse  of  digestion  than  any  of  the  others," — the  sight 
of  the  anxiety  and  persecution  endured  on  her  account  by  her 
friends  sorely  tempted  licr  to  submit  to  the  first.  Why,  she 
a^ucd  with  the  casuistry  of  a  thoroughly  conscientious  mind, 
—a  casuistry  that  seems  tn.separable  from  all  religious  training, 
— why  should  she  not  acquiesce  for  the  meantime  in  a  com- 
procntse  which  would  at  once  rid  her  and  her  friends  of  all  the 
cmbarrasitnients  of  an  invidious  position, — free  to  throw  it  over 
at  a  rrrare  propitious  moment  ?  f  ler  innate  rectitude,  however, 
reasserted  itself  on  the  night  before  the  day  on  which  she 
tteoded  to  signify  her  consent,  sweeping  away  all  such  fine- 
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spun.  Jesuitical  cobwebs.  Not  only  did  tt  seem  to  her  tha 
God  himself  expressed  his  disapproval,  but  for  the  third  tinn 
since  his  death,  she  was  visited  by  a  vision  of  Fray  I'cdro  <I« 
Alcantara, — not  bright  and  glorious  as  of  yore,  but  in  stem 
and  rigorous  displi:;asure. 

Salcedo.  who,  strangely  enough,  had  been  firmer  on  this 
point  than  Teresa  herself,  heard  her  decision  with  unfdgncd 
delight,  as  she  ur^cd  him  to  break  off  the  pending  negoHattons 
and  proceed  with  the  lawsuit  rather  than  yield. 

The  incensed  authorities,  who  saw  but  small  prospect  of 
coming  out  successful  in  the  suit, — the  chances  of  which  were 
all  in  favour  of  Teresa, — dropped  much  of  their  acrity  and 
hostile  attitude,  and  growing  accustomed  to  the  intmsiTt 
novelty,  gradually  accepted  it  as  a  fact  The  arrival  of  the 
second  brief,  to  enable  her  to  found  without  endowment,  which 
the  saint  had  obtained  from  Rome,  coinciding  with  that  of  Fr. 
I'cdro  de  Ibafte/,  whom  sl\e  had  converted  into  as  stout  » 
adherent  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
cause  of  Poverty,  and  ivhose  character,  virtues,  and  learning 
were  held  in  great  veneration  in  Avila,  may  have  also  con- 
tributed to  allay  the  tempest.  To  him  she  owed  the  Provinciil^ 
permission  (for  the  four  novices  had  pleaded  with  the  llishop 
m  vain  for  their  foundress's  return),  which  severed  her  connection 
with  the  Encarnacion,  and  allowed  her  to  take  the  vows  in 
San  JoS(^,  the  first  offspring  of  her  labours  and  affections.  In 
the  depositions  for  her  canonisation,  Fr.  Angel  dc  Salitar 
averred  that  what  eventually  decided  him  was  not  ifac 
I>ominican's  mediation,  but  Uie  words  she  herself  said  to 
him,  to  which  it  was  but  natural  that  a  simple  and  creduloitf 
mind  like  his  should  afterwards  attach  a  mysterious  and 
hidden  import :  "  I-'ather,  consider  that  we  are  resisting  the 
Holy  GhosL" 

If  she  confesses  her  utter  inability  to  make  her  readeo 
understand  all  she   passed   through   in  the   two  years   which 
elapsed  bctn'een  the  foundation  of  San  Jos^  and  its  conclusion, 
"of  which  these  last  six  months  and  the  first  were  the  most 
troublous,"  she  has  shown  us  th;it  her  cliaractcr  is  one  of  the 
rarest  temper.     Already  we  perceive  her  strength  in  the  wise 
moderation  and  calm  vision  which  neither  attack  nor  victory  can 
alter  or  trouble.     Although  her   heart   lay  in   the  one   small 
building,  the  result  of  two  years'  constant  labour,  she  is  never 
once  betrayed  into  the  virulence  of  partisanship.     Kathcr  woutd 
one  say  that,  although  actively  engaged  in  it,  she  viewed  the 
contention   from   a   loftier   height,   recognising    even    in    their 
bitterest  attacks  that  bcr  adversaries'  motives  might  be 
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innscicntioas  as  her  own.  At  a  monient  when  to  those  around 
her  all  seemed  wcll-niRh  lost,  she  sat  dovr-n  impcrturbftbly  to 
mite  a  letter  to  her  friend  Da.  Guiomar  in  Toro,  to  send  her 
iome  missals  and  a  bell,  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  Such  conduct 
is  marvellous,  unle-ss,  indeed,  vk  consider  her  long  apprentice- 
ship to  Duty ;  the  complete  control  she  had  achieved  over  eveiy 
patilon  and  inclination ;  the  ab-iolutc  mastery  over  her  soul, 
v4iich  long  and  painful  years  of  waiting  had  placed  in  her  hands. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  been  leas  great  in  those  years  whidi 
preceded  San  Jos^ ;  the  opportunity  alone  was  lacking.  If  she 
tad  not  been  a  great  woman, — a  woman  of  immense  mental 
capacity,  of  enormous  moral  coura|^  and  tenacity, — she  was 
datined  to  failure  not  atone  when  Che  time  came  for  action,  but 
kmg  before,  when  she  was  engaged  all  unconsciously  in  impress- 
ing her  personality  upon  the  incredulity  of  her  native  town. 
What  man,  indeed,  is  *  prophet  in  his  own  country? 

Nature,  too,  had  bestowed  on  her  that  most  rare  of  rare 
'^"6'. — ■  charm,  a  sweetness,  a  pcntlcncss  of  manner,  an 
exquisite  courtcs)-  and  urbanitj',  which  not  only  con(|ucrcd  the 
Iwe  of  those  whom  she  most  needed  for  her  instruments,  but 
kept  them  for  ever  chained  to  her  allegiance,  her  ^-tiling  slaves, 
llic  austere  Maria  de  Agreda,  in  many  ways  so  much  more 
letmed  than  Teresa,  through  the  lack  of  this  nameless  ]  know 
not  what,  could  never  have  founded.  Regarded  in  the  En- 
Qniacion  as  a  dangerous  rebel,  when  Teresa  left  it  behind  her, 
ibeleft  none  but  friends  and  well-wii^hera,  for  she  never  made 
M  enemy.  And  the  love  she  inspired  invariably  deepened  into 
tiender  admiration  and  veneration,  which  even  during  her  life 
fenned  a  link  profound  and  warm  betucen  all  who  possessed 
ber  friendship, — such  as  in  later  days  still  exists  between  her 
Mines. 

B  In  the  month  of  December  three  nuns  left  the  square  battle- 

^mted  gates  of  the  Encarnacion,  and  took  their  way  up  the 

stndy  road  which,  winding  through  little  gardens  and  patches 

ofetiliivation,  leads  across  the  valley  up  the  hitl  to  the  church 

of  San  Vicente.     One  of  them,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 

krold  and  mended  habit,  bore  with  her  a  scourge,  a  piece  of 

Kiaw   matting,  and   a   hair  shirt,  for   which,  with  scrupulous 

exactitude,  she  had  left  a  receipt  so  as  to  remind  the  convent 

to  reclaim  them.     Her  two  companions  were  Ana  de  los  Angeles 

and  Maria  dc  San  Pablo,  who.  together  with  herself,  were  to 

train  the  four  novices,  and  assist  them  in  celebrating  the  offices. 

iVhen  they  arrived  before  the  church  of  San  Vicente,  the  same 

run, — so  says  tradition, — paued  through  the  Byzantine  doors 

fith  their  strange  apocalyptic  figures  of  creamy  xtone,  so  rigid 
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in  the  stone  folds  or  Ihetr  angular  draperies,  and,  descending  the! 
steps  which  led  down  to  the  subterranean  chapel,  sacred  to  thei 
memor>'  of  the   unbelieving  Jew  and   the  monstrous  3erpent,( 
knelt  in  oriaon  before  the  Virgin.     Then,  like  the  Crusaders 
old,  who,  at  the  sight  of  Jerusalem,  alighted  from  tticir  horsetJ 
and  uncovered  their  feet  that  they  might  approach  the  sacred  ( 
walls  like  true  pilgrims,  she  took  off  her  shoes  so  as  to  cnterl 
barefoot  into  San  Josd     Perhaps  she  looked  back  once  more,! 
as  she  emerged  into  the  searching  winter  light,  at  the  austere  | 
and  snowy  landscape  stretched  between  her  and  the  gray  old' 
building  which  lay  so  peaceful  and  serene  on  the  stony  moor- 
land,^where  she  had  nourished  and  developed  the  first  gemu ' 
of  a  movement  which  was  to  carry  her  name  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.     Perhaps  for  a  moment  she  scanned  its  outline:!!  wistfully 
ere,  resolutely  turning  from  it,  Teresa  de  /Vhumada  y  Cepeda 
left  the  past  behind  her,  to  enter  on  the  new  life  she  herself  had 
sketched,  to  become  Teresa  de  Jesus,  the  sinner  I 

When  at  last  she  found  herself  in  the  gateway  of  San  Jtat, 
before  entering  the  conv-enl  she  opened  the  wooden  lattice  n-hidi 
separated  the  diminutive  choir  from  the  church  and  proslrattd 
hcntelf  before  the  altar.  And  thus  keeling  she  was  carried  a*»f 
in  ecstasy,  and  Chri.^l  himself  welcomed  her  back  with  the 
extremes!  marks  of  love,  and  crowned  her  in  gratitude  for  ibe 
service  she  had  done  his  mother. 


CHAPTER  IX 


MOUNT   CARMEL 

P  appreciate  what  Teresa  did, — how  far  and  in  what  way 
I  she  merited  the  title  of  Reformer, — we  must  turn  our 
pack  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Carmelite 
f.  No  religious  order  so  tenacious  of  its  antiquity  as  the 
^lite!  One  of  the  most  scandalous  religious  controversies 
jeligious  history  (su  full  of  them)  has  ever  seen,  arose  from 
blicalion  in  l688  of  the  three  Jlolandist  x-olumcs,  which 
ed  the  lives  of  two  Carmelite  saints.  St.  Berthold  and  St 
Not  only  did  the  Jesuit  editors,  Hinchentus  and  I'apc- 
dare  to  handle  the  scabrous  question  of  the  antiquity  and 
of  the  Carmelites,  taking  as  their  authority  the  state- 
I  of  the  Carmelite  generals  themselves,  and  a  treatise  of 
f  on  their  origin  and  progress,  but — unpardonable  sin  in 
cs  of  an  order  jealous  of  its  extreme  antiquity,  whicli 
for  its  founder  no  other  than  Elijah,  if  not  Knoch  him- 
:cy  asserted  that  St.  Berthold  was  the  first,  and  St.  Cyril 
id  of  its  generals.  So  bitter  the  deadly  feud  and  the 
us  animosity  that  sprang  up  therefrom  between  the  two 
f,  that  if  the  Carmelites  had  not  lost  their  heads  as  well  as 
tempers,  and  appealed  to  the  arbitration  of  the  I'opc  and 
panish  Inquisition,  they  had  well-nigh  precipitated  by  two 
led  years  the  destruction  of  the  most  learned  and  influential 
Sn  Europe. 

|t  ten  years  the  world  was  edified  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
lost  grave  and  venerated  bodies  in  Christendom  vilifying 
Other  and  degrading  themselves  tn  volumes  of  rancorous 
i  The  Carmelites,  all-powerful  in  Spain,  obtained  from 
Danish  Inquisition  the  condemnation  of  fourteen  volumes 
lActs,  a  great  and  truly  monumental  work,  for  the  errors 
Bed  to  be  contained  in  two.  The  sympathies  of  all  the 
{d  men  in  Europe  were  with  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Emperor 
lid  I.  and  several  other  German  princes  and  prelates  urged 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  the  weak  and  contemptible 
11.)  to  induce  the  Inquisitors  to  give  them  a  hearing  aod 
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submit  the  works  which,  tnie  to  their  poHcy,  they  had  just 
qualified  as  heretical  and  scandalous,  to  a  fresh  examination. 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  Carmelites  sought  to  justify  the 
former  decision  of  that  tribunal,  and  denounced  the  Emperor'a 
letters  to  the  King  of  Spain  as  heretical  and  schismatic.  It  was 
years  before  the  Inquisition  issued  its  final  decrees, — not,  indeeda 
before  the  Carmelites,  again  having  recourse  to  Ron>e,  procured 
a  papal  Bull  imposing  perpetual  silence  as  to  the  origin  and 
succession  of  their  order,  and  threatening  cxcommunicatiofi 
on  all  who  at  any  time  should  renew  the  question  by  word  or 
writing. 

Thus  summarily  they  closed  the  mouths  of  their  formidable 
adversaries,  with  whom  lliey  could  not  hope  to  compete  either 
in  wit  or  learning.  Not,  however,  before  the  Jesuits  had  left 
the  sting  of  their  ironical  sarcasms  tingling  in  their  earn.  How, 
it  was  asked,  was  it  possible  for  them  to  trace  hereditary 
uninterrupted  descent  from  Enoch,  son  of  Jared,  and  father  of 
Methuselah,  if  they  maintained  that  their  Order  had  kept  the 
three  essential  vows  of  religion  from  its  origin;  seeing  that 
Scripture  made  no  mention  of  any  Carmelite  bcinj;  shut  up  in 
the  ark,  and  that  none  of  Noah's  sons  could  have  made  the  vow 
of  chastity,  since  they  all  entered  it  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  and  had  large  progenies  when  they  came  out  ?  Tte 
controversy  ended  like  all  others  where  superstition 
ignorance  are  ranged  against  enlightened  and  intell 
criticism — itself  not  without  its  full  share  of  superstitious  tinge 
both  sides,  although  for  ever  silenced,  remained  sourly  and 
devoutly  convinced  that  they  alone  were  in  the  right. 

The  Carmelites,  exaggerating  the  legitimate  pride  it 
natural  all  good  friars  should  take  in  the  glory  and  ancient 
lineage  of  their  Order,  claim  for  it  a  precedence  bdbrc  all  others, 
on  account  of  its  somewhat  dubious  antiquity  and  anterioriQ'. 
In  the  inflamed  words  of  passionate  devotees,  they  describe  Its 
splendours  as  so  remarkable,  so  rich  iLs  beauty,  and  so  beautiftil 
its  fertility  that  the  Spouse,  bent  on  enhancing  the  perfections 
of  his  mistress,  found  no  other  expression  more  adequate  to 
describe  the  superb  bearing  of  her  head  than  to  compare  it  to 
the  sublime  appearance  of  this  Mount  Carmcl.  "Authors  are 
never  done"  (I  quote  Fray  Joaquin  in  the  Afto  Teresiano) 
"of  declaiming  on  the  lovely  luxuriance  of  aromatic  spices, 
fragrant  flowers,  fruitful  trees,  crystalline  fountains,  and 
other  amenities  which  it  owes  to  the  influences  of  heaven  ; 
the  magnificence  of  its  achievements  is  not  so  much  deri' 
from  the  vegetable  lustre  of  its  plants  as  from  having  been  the 
most  fortunate  refuge  of  those  celestial  beings  who,  de:»pising  the 
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world,  invented  the  monastic  life  to  people  the  Glory  of  religioDS 
souls  ifoblar  la  gloria  de  las  almas  rcligiosas)" 

They  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  race  of  mysterious 
solitaries  who  kept  alive,  in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Carmcl,  the 
traditions  nf  tlijah,  Klislia,  and  the  clnhlren  of  the  prophets 
through  the  cciUuiit-s  which  preceded  the  birth  of  ChrUt.  They 
contend  that  from  these  solitary  dwellers  of  Mount  Cannel 
itpning  the  Rechabites  and  the  Esscncs,  nay,  John  the  Baptist 
himself,  "the  principal  heir  of  the  sanctity  and  spirit  of  Elijah. 
ami  the  follower  of  his  institute."  Moreover,  tlicy  assert  that 
the  presence  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  dimly  perceived  by  the 
I'rophet  in  the  small  and  mysterious  cloud,  hovered  for  nine 
hundred  years  before  the  Advent  of  Christ  over  the  summit  of 
the  sacred  mountain,  to  whase  inhabitants  she  accorded  her 
special  protection.  "  The  lustre  of  this  glorious  primacy," 
writes  a  Carmelite  author,  "  proceeds  from  the  Carmelite 
Order  having  been  the  first  to  pay  reverent  worship  to  this 
great  Udy." 

Teresa  herself  refers  to  this  privilege  of  her  Order  in  more 
ih«n  one  passage.  Christ,  she  says,  in  order  to  stimulate  her 
to  furllicr  efforts  in  tbc  behalf  of  the  Reform,  bade  her  one  day 
to  put  forth  all  her  strcnfrth,  "  since  thou  sccst  how  I  help  thee, 
I  have  desired  thcc  to  gain  this  crown;  thou  shall  sec  during 
ihy  own  lifetime  the  ^reat  progress  of  the  Virgin's  order,"  It 
will  also  be  remembered  how  on  her  return  to  San  Jos^,  Christ 
crowned  her  in  gratitude  for  the  service  Mhe  had  done  his  mother 
in  founding  a  monastery  of  her  Order.  Thus  the  word  Maria 
from  lime  immemorial  has  been  the  device  of  the  Order  which 
fondly  terms  itself  that  of  Maria  of  Mount  CarmeL  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Carmelites  confirmc<l  and  strengthened 
a  prerogative  which,  although  shared  with  other  Orders,  they 
regarded  as  peculiarly  their  own,  by  tbc  invention  or  the 
revelation  of  the  scapulary.  and  the  issue  of  the  famous  Sabatine 
Bull,  granted  by  I'opc  John  x.\!l.  at  the  mandate,  it  is  said,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  hmtted  the  pains  of  Purgatory  to  the 
Saturday  following  their  death,  to  all  the  faithful  who  during 
life  had  worn  the  scapulary  of  Mount  Carmel.  Although  it  has 
been  denied  that  any  iiuch  Bull  vraA  ever  granted,  and  its  reality 
secflis  duUous,  the  privilege  based  on  it  has  been  zealously 
conserved,  and,  if  unconfirmed  by  papal  sanction.  Iws  been 
amply  confirmed  by  time.  The  Carmelites,  in  gratitude,  were 
the  first  to  maintain  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  to  raise  the  worship  of  Mary  to  that  pitch  to  which  it  has 
attained  to-day  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  probably 
more  than  anything  else  has  contributed  to  elevate  tbc  position 
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oT  women,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  narrow  litnits  of  Chriatianltj 
permit  or  their  emancipation. 

But,  be  it  as  it  may,  whether  the  Carmelites  owe  theif 
origin  to  Enoch  or  Elijah,  as  they  themselves  contend,  or, 
according  to  the  Jesuits  and  P.-ijxjbroch,  can  trace  their  origin 
no  farther  back  than  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  unquestionable' 
that  the  rise  of  the  great  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Cannd 
is  lost  in  the  night  of  dim  antiquity.  It  is  probable  that  a 
mystcriouii  line  of  solitaries  kept  alive  in  the  recesses  arnl  cava 
of  Mount  Carmel  the  links  of  the  m>'stic  chain  which  unttnl 
them  to  the  giant  and  apocalyptic  figure  of  the  "  hairy  man  girt 
round  with  a  leathern  girdle,"  long  before  the  religious  Ordcn. 
whose  history,  with  but  few  exceptions,  was  obscured  for  three 
hundred  years  by  a  dense  and  impenetrable  cloud,  blazed  into 
light  and  vigour  in  the  reign  of  Constantinc.  Barely  had  peace 
been  then  restored  to  the  agitated  world  than  it  saw  with 
amazement  and  awe,  the  sands  of  the  Upper  Thcbaid  and  Ubya, 
the  desert  of  Nitria,  the  cities  of  the  Nile,  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
the  gloomy  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  swarm  with  a  population 
of  cenobites  and  anchorites.  St.  Antony,  followed  by  innumer- 
able disciples,  restored  the  rule  of  the  cenobites  in  ArsinoC 
(Suez);  Hilarion  and  three  thousand  anchorites  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Palestine ;  Basil  and  the 
Archimandrites  lined  the  shores  of  the  Fontus;  whilst  in  the 
island  of  Tabennc,  in  the  Upper  Thcbaid,  Pacomius  and  fourteen 
hundred  brethren  followed  the  "  angelic  "  rule  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  great  Orders  which  were  destined  to 
rule  the  world  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Never  has  the  spirit  of 
asceticism  had  such  a  mar\'elIous,  such  a  sudden  development  I 
A  living  army,  fighting  against  unseen  enemies,  peopled  those 
wastes  of  sand  where  to-day  the  half-buried  ruins  of  thdr 
monasteries  add  another  mystery  to  the  desert.  Pacomius  at 
his  death  numbered  under  his  rule  3000  monks ;  the  monasteries 
of  Tabenne  contained  9000;  whilst  50,000,  according  to  St. 
Jerome,  attended  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Order. 

In  412  John  Ncpos,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gave  a  written 
constitution  to  the  dwellers  of  Mount  Carmel,  who  had  hitherto 
been  bound  by  the  rules  of  a  dim  tradition.  A  few  years 
previously  to  1 185  an  aged  Calabrian  monk,  inspired  as  he  said 
by  the  prophet,  took  up  his  abode  with  his  brethren  in  the 
ruins  of  a  building — evidently  an  ancient  monastery — which 
stood  close  to  Elijah's  cave,  then  still  extant  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Carmel.  Mysterious  lapsus  that  history  guards  amongst 
her  secrets  I 

Thus  do  the  Carmelites  cmci^  from  the  dim  night  o 
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M  into  light  and  being.  In  1205  San  Brocardo,  the 
iuperior  of  the  monk^  of  Mount  Carmcl,  and  the  first  Latin 
general  of  the  order,  seeing  that  the  Latin  friars  had  become 
norc  numerous  and  powerful  than  the  Greeks,  obtained  from 
St  Albert,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  rule  which,  embodying 
Ihc  ancient  one,  introduced  into  it  such  modifications  as  the 
aecdi  o(  a  different  epoch  demanded.  These  ancient  Carmelites, 
bound  tc^ether  under  the  Rule  of  St  Albert,  still  followed  the 
tradition:!  of  the  ancient  contempUtives  who  had  preceded  them. 
They  fasted  eight  months  of  the  year,  Sunday  only  excepted, 
ibstained  perpetually  from  meat,  and  supported  themselves  by 
he  labours  of  their  hands ;  whilst  each  in  his  solitary  cell  (for 
hey  were  debarred  from  all  communication  not  only  with  the 
irorld,  but  with  one  another)  maintained  unbroken  silence,  his 
^ys  and  nights  devott-d  to  meditation  and  prayer.  In  1229, 
when  the  Carmelites  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  Iloly 
band  in  consequence  of  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Saracens 
ty  the  Emperor  Frederick  ll.,  iheir  fifth  genenil,  Alain,  resolved 
»  leave  Syria  and  found  in  I£umpe.  He  convoked  a  general 
^pter,  but  opinions  were  dividctl ;  some  were  for  remaining 
n  Syria  at  the  risk  of  persecution ;  others  for  following  the 
Example  of  their  founder  Elijah,  when  he  fled  from  his  dwclling- 
jlacc  to  take  refuge  in  Mount  florcb, — their  Mount  Horeb 
Being  Europe.  Alain,  irresolute  amidst  conflicting  opinions, 
Iks  determined  by  an  apparition  of  the  Virgin,  bidding  him  to 
jotind  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine.  Cyprus  and  Sicily 
Srst  Mw  the  advent  of  the  Carmelite  brothers,  whence  they 
ili^hted  in  England  and  Provence,  Innocent  IV.  enlisting  in 
iheir  favour  the  protcclinn  of  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
Europe.  Italy  was  soon  overspread  with  Carmelite  mona-tteries : 
Tom  Provence  the  order  extended  to  Narbonne  and  Aquitaine ; 
yt.  Louis  gave  them  a  monaster)-  in  France ;  and  the  brown 

rd  white  habit  was  then  for  the  first  time  seen  in  Ireland. 
Little  more  than  forty  years  after  St,  Albert  from  Ptolemus 
'St  Jean  d'Acrc)  had  granted  the  rule  to  an  obscure  congrega- 
;ion  of  solitaries,  it  was  resolved  at  a  solemn  and  imposing 
:bapter  held  in  the  great  and  powerful  monastery  of  Aylesford, 
0  England,  under  St  Simon  Stock,  to  send  two  monks  on  an 
Bibassy  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  Pope's  Enterpreiation  of  tho«e 
points  in  the  ancient  rule  which  had  become  obscure^  and  to 
request  the  mitigation  and  correction  of  others.  This  new  rule, 
IS  fixed  and  defined  by  two  Dominican  monks,  or>c  of  them  the 
famous  Fray  Hugo  de  St  Victor,  Cardinal  of  Sta.  Satnna,  and 
ts  reformed  and  confirmed  by  Innocent  IV., — diflcring  little  in 
sntial  points  from  that  of  St  Albert  (the  differenocs  being 
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nthcr  the  s)i^t  and  accidental  changes  entailed  by  the  piogflJI 
of  timer  and  altered  conditions  o(  society),  was  that  which  Tereu 
substituted  three  centuries  later  for  the  Mitieatetl  Rule  o[ 
Eup-nius  IV.  The  old  rule  had  been  drawn  up  for  solitaries 
of  the  desert ;  the  spread  of  the  order  through  Europe  neco- 
sitaled  foundations  in  or  near  citict;  it  needed  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  had  hitherto 
been  forbidden  to  eat  vegetables  cooked  with  meat,  or  me*t 
when  at  sea,  which  on  a.  journey  meant  stan'ation ;  the  mxri 
"  extreme "  was  abandoned  before  the  word  "  weakness "  ia 
those  cases  where  meat  was  allowable  ;  silence  was  to  be  main- 
tained from  Compline  to  Prime  instead  of,  as  before,  from 
Vespers  until  Tcrce  of  the  following  day.  In  other  points  il 
was  made  stricter  and  more  rigorous.  To  the  general  vow  of 
obcdJL-ncc  to  the  prior  were  added  those  of  cha.«tity  and  pover^, 
which  until  then  were  included  and  understood,  if  not  expreswd, 
in  the  former.  Not  only  was  all  individual,  but  all  collectin 
property,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  Primitive 
Rule,  severely  proscribed,  thus  excluding  them  from  the  posses* 
uon  of  lands,  farms,  and  endowments,  and  restricting  them  tOB 
few  mules  or  beasts  of  burden  as  necessity  required,  and  a  few 
animals  or  birds  for  food. 

The  Carmelites  did  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  uni\-ersal 
relaxation  and  disintegration  which  almost  ruined  the  Rcligiooc 
Orders  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  great  plague,  wbicb, 
spreading  from   Italy,  decimated  all  Europe  in  1 350,  filling  all 
hearts  with  terror  and  dismay,  carried  devastation,  riot,  liceDoe 
into  the  monasteries.     The  land  wasted  by  pestilence;  the  un- 
holy passions,  which  slumber  in  men's  breasts  under  the  repres- 
sion of  law,  blazed  forth  unrestrained.    The  world  was  given  Of 
to   universal   desolation,  and  a  riot,  a   licence,  an  intensity  of 
uncontrolled  vice,  born  of  despair,  reigned  supreme.   Abandoned 
convents,  deflowered  maidens,  havoc  and  unholincss  worse  than 
the  pestilence  itself,  followed  in  its  wake.     The  schism  which 
divided  the  Church  for  cightj'  years  put  the  last  stroke  of  ran 
to  the  grand  fabric  which  it  had  taken  the  genius  of  a  Grcgwy 
VII.  to  plan,  much  more  to  execute,  and  finished  what  the  plague 
began.     If  the  Christian  world  was  divided  between  two  Popci^ 
the  Carmelites  in  their  turn  were  divided  between  two  gei 
elected  not  for  their  worth  or  fitness  to  govern,  but  for 
resolute  partisansJiip  of  the  Pope  for  whom  the  faction 
headed   declared.     At   the  mercy  of  a   party  whom    nothing  ' 
re&trained  from  rebelling  against  their  authority,  these 
were  forced  to  grant  important  dispensations,  and  to  wii 
the  breaches  of  discipline,  riot,  and  excess  they  were  afraid 
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fmnUh.  Little  more  than  the  hahit  was  left  to  tho^e — hitherto 
distinguished  by  the  rigidity  of  their  discipline — who  had  now 
Bmv-cr»tlly  abandoned  the  rule: 

So  subtle  was  the  poison,  so  completely  had  the  Carmelites 
departed  from  the  ancient  spirit  of  their  Order,  that  when,  m 
I432,  an  attempt  w-.l.>  made  by  one  of  their  generals,  Bartholo- 
ncw  Roqiielio,  to  check  the  most  flagrant  of  the  abuses,  he  was 
forced  tu  limit  himself  to  proposing  various  mitigations  in  the 
diactpline  which  was  now  declared  too  severe  for  human  strength, 
ind  which  it  was  alleged  deterred  many  from  entering  the  Order, 
sow  in  consequence  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  Not 
daring  to  face  the  storm  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  the 
(weeping  reforms  that  could  alone  restore  it  to  its  rigid  and 
primitive  simplicity  would  assuredly  have  provoked,  he  pre- 
ferred to  conjure  it  by  conforming  the  Rule  to  the  reigning 
relaxation  and  corruption,  trusting  to  time  to  bring  about  that 
which  he  himself  had  been  powerless  to  efTect.  The  long  fast 
from  September  to  Ejuter  was  reduced  to  abstinence  from  meat 
three  days  in  the  week,  except  in  I^nt  and  Advent, — meat 
being  allowed  on  all  other  days;  the  perpetual  seclusion  in 
rate  cells  was  done  away  with,  and  the  church,  cloisters, 
the  rest  of  the  monastcrj'  were  thnawn  open  to  the  monks 
nuru.  It  was  in  the  obser%-ance  of  this  Rule,  confirmed  by 
jcnius  IV.,  that  Teresa  was  brought  up  and  lived  until  a 
IKtman  of  near  fifty. 

O^'cr  and  over  again  did  conscientious  minds  endeavour  to 

back  the  Order  to  its  pristine  and  rigorous  parit>',  but 

lOUt  success:    over  and  over   again  did  the  generals  find 

mselves  in  conflict  with  a  mitigation  they  deplored  but  were 

less  to  remedy.     The  twenty-third  general  of  the  Order, 

Juan    Soret,   who   in    1412   endeavoured   to   rerww  the 

t  discipline  in   a  few  isolated  convents  of  France  and 

ers,  founded  by  him  for  that  purpose,  was  poboned  ;  and 

leform  died  a  natural  death.     Under  the  generalship  of 

Hantuano  two  simultaneous  attempts  were  made  to 

the  original  Rule  of  St.  Albert;  one  undertaken  by  a 

k.  Fray  I-lugolino,  ended  in    the  foundation  of  a  single 

tery  in  the  province  of  Genoa;  the  other  gave  birth  to 

congregation  of  Albi,  in  France;  but  both,  unable  to  hold 

r  own  against  the  general  opposition,  faded  from  the  world 

lOUt  leaving  a  trace  behind  them. 

The  thirty-first  general  of  the  order,  Itcmaduccio  Landudo, 

lisheartcncd   by  repeated    failure,  endeavoured   in   vain   to 

Ibh  the  Reform  which  had  baffled  his  predecessors.     It 

reserved  for  Master  Ntcolao  Audct— "an  Elisha  in  zeal,  a 
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Jeremiah   in   tears,"  so    runs   the    extra%'agant  eulogy  of 
chriiniclcr — lo  see  in  a  far-away  convent  in  Castille  tlie  dawn 
a  Reform  which  all  his  authority  and  power  had  been  powerli 
to  effect.     Smali  wonder  that  men  looked  upon  it  as  little 
of  a  miracle ;  that  they  saw  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  dim  myste: 
words,  spoken  in  the  depths  of  Egyptian  deserts,  in  obscure 
convents.     St.  Pacomius  had   not  only  in  a  vision  foretold  the 
decay,  but  aho  the  glorious  restoration  of  his  order.     Sl  HiMe^ 
garde  had  seen   in  a  dream  some  strange  horses,  spotted  and 
striped  with  dilTerent  colours,  whose  progress  was  first  from  cast 
to  west,  and  then,  the  colours  of  their  coat  changed,  from  w« 
to  east,  which  was  taken   to  portend  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  Carmelites  from  the  East  to  Europe,  and  the  exchangeof 
the  striped  mantle  which  they  had  used  in  Syria,  for  the  broAH 
and  white  habit  worn  by  the  Uiscaked  Carmelites,  who  in  their 
turn  carried  the  Reform  once  more  from  Europe  to  its  cradle  in 
the  East. 

Brother  St.  Peter  Thomas,  mourning  over  the  decay  of  his 
beloved  Order  of  Carmelites,  threatened  by  total  ruin,  is  vished 
by  the  Virgin,  who  assures  him  that  it  shall  endure  unto  the 
end,  as  had    been  promised  to  its  first  founder  Elijah   in  the 
recesses   of   Mount    Tabor.      As   the   time   draws  nearer,  the 
volume  of  prophecy  swcMs  and  becomes  more  continuous.    SH 
Vincent  de  Ferrer  forclclls  the  advent  of  a  community  of  "ibt 
poor,  simple,  meek,  humble,  and  despised,  joined    together  ia 
most  ardent  charity,  who  neither  think,  nor  speak,  nor  have  any 
other  knowledge  but  of  Christ  crucified ;  careless  of  the  world, 
forgetful  of  self,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  celestial  glory 
of  God  and  the  saints,  their  only  desire  (in  the  words  of  SL 
Paul)  to  be  released  and  be  with  Christ    Who  are  these,  weatthy 
with  innumerable  treasures  of  celestial  riches,  bathed  in  most 
sweet  and  mellifluous  streams  of  divine  sanctity  and  joy;  who 
are  these  whom  thou  mayst  imagine  as  singers  in  the  chapel  of 
the  angels,  who  joyfully  make  sweet  music  with  tlie  instnimcnts 
of  their  hcaits?" — who  but  the  reformed  Order  of  Carmelites, 
if  the  tradition  long  preserved  amongst  the  Dominicans  be  true, 
that  this  prophecy  related  to  the  Reform  in  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel? 

The  stream  of  voices  waxes  louder  and  louder.  Monks 
in  their  convents,  hermits  lost  to  the  world  in  flowery  and 
inaccessible  deserts,  virgins,  and  solitaries,  sec  strange  visions, 
hear  strange  voices.  A  lay  monk  of  Andalucia  bcjjs  Iea« 
of  each  fresh  provincial  that,  when  the  Reform  which  thirty 
years  ago  he  had  foreseen  should  come,  he  might  have  lca\-e 
to  join  it     Its  progress  is  revealed  to  a  monk  of  Mantua,  to 
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krhom  appear  two  monks  of  his  on-n  nation.  Fr.  Ambrosio 
(Mariano  and  Fr.  Juan  dc  la  MJs«ria,  who  had  just  professed 
n  Pastrana.  The  fuHirc  prioress  of  Veas,  twelve  years  before, 
icti  in  a  vision  Teresa,  her  Uiscalced  nuns,  her  Rule  and 
Constitutions,  and  a  Discalced  friar  of  her  order.  A  Carmelite 
monk  clothed  in  sackcloth,  whose  semblance  was  that  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  appears  to  Beatrice  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
enoouraf^  her  to  become  a  nun  of  his  order.  To  Catalina 
de  Cardona,  lost  to  the  world  amidst  the  tall  pine  trees  and 
Ihj'me  and  cistus  which  clothe  the  sweet  desert  of  La  Roda, 
ippears  the  same  awe-inspiring  form,  clad  in  the  sackcloth 
a  the  Carmelites,  foretelling  the  Reform  of  the  Order  of  the 
hophets. 

The  venerable  Ana  de  San  Agtistin,  she  who  died  prioress 

(tf  (he   Convent   of   Vlllanueva   de   la    Jara,  —  her   stern   and 

beautiful  face  still  looks  down  upon  the  pilgrim  who  explores 

Uksc  forgotten  corners  of  old  Spain   from  above  the  grating 

■Uch  separates   the   choir   from   the  church, — moved  with  a 

Alire  to  become  a  nun,  \vatchcs   a   procession  of  Discalced 

Ormclite  nuns  pass  slowly  down  the  aisles  of  the  church  where 

"  is  prayinp,  and  in  one  of  the  spectral  group  she  afterwards 

iscd  Teresa. 

As  yet,  howe\'er,  nothing  was  further  from  Teresa's  mind 

to  found  an  order;  although,  as  we  .shall  presently  see, 

wu  guided  by  a  loftier  motive  than  the  mere  fulfilment 

her  own  desires  for  self-.<)acrif)cc  and  a  more  rigid  discipline. 

nearly  five  years  thi-i  one  poor  convent — suggested  to  her 

her  own  needs  and  necessities,  where  she  and  a  few  others 

her,  fired  with  the  same  zeal  and  fervour  of  abnegation, 

fulfil   the    dictates  of   their   conscience,  —  fulfilled  her 

lest  aspiration.     She  had  found  the  relaxed  and  worldly 

ine   of   the    Encarnacion    utterly   inadequate   to  satisfy 

ngid  conception  of  Duty ;    nay,  more,  of  the  two  evils,  a 

healthy  and  natural   life  tn  the  world  (a  world  she  regarded 

irith  horror  as  full  of  dangers  and  pitfalls),  and  the  enervating 

OkJ   mischievous  atmosphere  of  the   Hncarnacion,  the  former, 

ilUlough   still   an   evil,  seemed    to   her  the   lesser  one.     The 

U,  whidi  at  first  had  shone  conspicuous  as  schools  of 

and  austerity,  had  now  sunk  into  asylums  for  superfluous 

le   women,   many   of    whom   were  the   unmarriaKcablc 

rs  of  proud  and   decayed    ramilics,  who   carried   with 

into  the  cloister  the  style  and  titles  which  had  belonged 

>  them  in  the  century. 

Far  otherwise  the  (deal  which  Teresa  had  formed  to  her- 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Religious  Life, 
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and  which  she  embodied  in  the  Constitutions.    These,  omitted 
from  the  earlier  editions  of  her  works  lo  serve  the  in8le\x>la 
intentions  of  a  faction,  owe  their  resuscitation  to  the  devotnl 
efforts  of  her  latest  and  best  editor,  Lafucntc.     The  Bolandbts 
have  commented  in  terms  of  grave  disapproval  on  the  suppRS- 
sion ;  and  sincc^  then  thc}'-  would  seem  to  have  been  ettber 
mislaid  or  hidden  by  those  whose  inlerest  it  was   to  pmcnt 
.so  formidable  a  weapon   from   falling  into  the  hands  of  tbdr 
enemies.     However  this  may  be,  thc  facts  that  they  were  stfl 
in  existence  in   1770,  and   that   they  were   not   amongst  tiie 
papers  of  thc  general  archives  of  the  Order  when  they  vttt 
removed  from  the  Convent  of  San  Hcrmcncgildo  in   Madrid 
to  thc  National  Library,  give  rise  to  the  strangest  suspicions. 

One  of  thc  questions  which  rent  the  Order  most  profoundly, 
and  caused  such  scandal  and  discord  when  its  foundress  had 
hardly  been  laid  in  thc  grave,  related  to  the  liberty  of  tlK 
nuns  to  choose  confessors  other  than  the  friai*  of  Iier  otitS. 
If  in  her  original  constitutions  she  did  not,  as  it  would  seen, 
diixrctly  insert  any  such  clause,  neither  did  she,  on  this  mod 
important  point,  impose  on  her  nuns  any  restrictions.  Such 
then  may  have  been  thc  motive  which  led  some  zealot,  in  tk 
interests  of  his  part>',  to  hide  the  Constitutions,  which  from 
veneration  for  Teresa  he  did  not  dare  to  falsify  by  spurioiu 
additions. 

But  if  the  originals  have  long  been  lost,  a  copy  of  theo 
is  still  preserved  in  tlie  Convent  of  the  Image  at  Alcali,  wbeiv 
the  community,  reformed  by  Teresa,  have  kept  their  orig 
constitution  so  rigidly  as  never  to  transfer  their  «ll< 
from  the  Bishop  to  tlic  frian  of  their  order ;  much 
submit  themselves  to  the  reforms  they,  or  rather  a  section  o( 
them,  inaugurated,  for  setting  thdr  faces  against  which,  Teresa's 
greatest  son.  and  her  two  most  valiant  and  capable  daughten, 
became  thc  victims  of  thc  narrow  and  jealous  despot  who 
ruled  it  after  her  death.'  In  them  therefore  we  arc  enabled 
not  only  to  follow  step  by  step  thc  intentions  of  the  foundress, 
but  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  the.<ie  few  austere  and  ascetic 
women  bent  on  restoring  to  its  original  purity,  as  far  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  age  allowed.  Hie  Rule  of  St  Albeit  cS 
Jerusalem. 

The  day  was  portioned  out  into  work  (for  "  if  a  man  work 
not.  neither  shall  he  cat,"  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  tbd 
practical  saint),  as  well  as  prayer  and  choir  duties.  Thc  little 
world  of  the  convent  rose  at  six ;  the  intcr\-a]  until  eight  in 
summer  and  nine  in  winter  was  employed  in  prayer  and  reciting 

*  Sec  Fny  JoMiiilfi,— vf ««  Tfrtrimtt. 
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ofBcesi  as  Tar  ns  None.  Then  came  Mass,  which  was 
chanted  only  on  Sundays  and  solemn  fe.isl-iiays.  As  to  the 
meal  hour,  it  was  left  unsettled,  as  it  depended  on  whether 
Ihcrc  was  anything  to  cat,  or,  as  Teresa  cxpi-csses  it, "  according 
to  how  the  Lord  gives  it."  If  food  was  forthcoming,  at  eleven 
in  winter,  and  at  ten  in  summer,  the  bell  summoned  them  to 
(he  refeclor>'.  Their  food,  if  they  were  not  reduced  to  dry 
bread  only,  generally  conitisted  of  a  little  coarse  fish,  or  bread 
and  cheese.  Out  of  meal  hours  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
eat  Of  drink  without  permUston.  Then  followed  an  hour's 
recreation,  during  which,  amidst  the  twirling  of  distaffs  and 
the  whir  of  spinning-wheels,  they  might  converse  with  each 
other  as  they  pleased  ;  then  in  summer  the  monastery  was 
buried  in  silence,  whilst  some  slept  the  siesta,  and  the  wakeful 
pfa>-cd  and  meditated  in  their  cells.  All  particular  friendship 
was  riKoroLsly  forbidden.  No  sister  was  to  embrace  another, 
or  touch  her  face  or  hands.  Teresa  desired  that  the  same  ideal 
low  and  harmony  should  reign  amongfst  her  nuns  which  Christ 
had  inculcated  on  hi»  a|XMtle<.  On  the  stroke  of  two,  except 
in  Lent,  Vespers,  followed  by  an  hour's  reading.  Complines 
were  said  at  six  in  summer  and  at  five  in  winter,  and  at  eight 
both  in  summer  and  winter  the  bell  rang  for  silence,  unbroken 
until  after  I'rimc  of  the  following  day.  The  bell  wat  rang  an 
hour  before  Matins,'  an  interval  the  nuns  could  spend  cither  in 
reading  or  prayer.  The  superior  is  bidden  to  see  that  the 
convent  is  provided  with  "suitable  books, — such  as  Carfujano* 
Mc),  Fhs  Sanclorvm,  Contentus  MuHdi,  Oratorio  de  Rrligiosos, 
vt,  Luis  d«  Granada,  or  Fr.  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  which  is  as 
,ry  in  its  way  for  the  sustenance  of  the  ^oul  a<  eating  for 
body."  Matins  were  said  a  little  after  nine,  and  when  they 
were  over  the  kneeling  sisterhood  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  hushed  tranquillity  of  the  choir,  absorbed  in  mental 
self-examination,  or  listening  to  the  mystery  which  was  to 
furnish  the  subject  of  the  morrow's  meditation.  At  eleven  the 
bell  was  rung,  and  the  nuns  retired  to  rest.  No  sister  might 
enter  another's  cell  without  the  prioress's  permission.  Their 
work  was  limited  to  spinning,  or  such  ordinary  needlework  as 

*  Maiiiu  ii  ihc  office  gtnnalljr  tdd  Uom  wn  la  mi4ni|[hl.    TmM  •ppolnted  ti 
CO  be  aiil  ■bout  niat. 

'  Th*  boolu  hctc  rofefrtd  to  by  Tereo  arc  Ihc  lift  ef  Christ,  hf  Luik-lph  of 

■     ol,  «  iranifaiiDn  of  which  vna  made 


Stsony,  cftllcil  in  Spain  the  Cuihiuinn  (Caitujina), 

■■der  the  >ufpinr>  uJ  Talnven,  Aivhbuliop  of  iinumiU.     The  Ceattnlui   MwhM 

tC^t^rmftmi  .ifwrn-ti—ntAt  Terc«'*  *prllinn)  h  ihc  tmitiUian  t/  Cin'H  hy  Thomn  i 
teffipU-  The  JcMols  Ribailanejrni  and  VIIIepA  twlh  wtcIv  boolu  cnlitltd  fbt 
StHfiifum  :  tint  (he  one  ihc  mentkai  h«i«  miut  have  bce«  a  Mill  oMtr  «eUactI«i  o( 
tbe  LtTM  U  the  SaJnu. 
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did  not  divert  their  attention  from  the  Divine  theme  which  vr-ai 
to  be  their  meditation  day  and  night.     Embaiidcrics  of  iilver 
and  gold  were  to  be  es[>ecially  eschewed.     There  wa.*  to  be  Ri; 
bargaining  as  to  the  price ;  they  were  simply  to  be  sold  for  whtf 
the  purchaser  chose  to  give,  and,  if  it  was  not  enough,  a  nrwk 
to  unproductive  was  to  be  discontinued. 

Personal  property  was  severely  forbidden,  whether  eatable 
coffer,  cupboard,  drawer,  or  chest.     Each  one  received  with  (he 
habit  all  that  she  required.     If  a  nun  was  observed  by  the 
prioress  to  like  anything  better  than  another,  such  as  a  ceil  or 
a  book,  it  was  at  once  taken  from  her.    Meat  was  never  eattn 
except  in  cases  of  great  necessity.     The  habit  was  to  be  u 
scanty  as  possible,  of  black  serge  or  coarse  sayal,  innocent  of 
dye,  reaching  to  the  feet ;  the  same  condition  applied  to  the 
cape  they  wore  in  the  choir,  of  the  same  white  woollen  serge  as 
the  -sCMpulary,  four  fingers  shorter  than  the  habit     Their  ok^ 
were  of  the  coarsest  flax  cloth,  as  were  the  sheets,  their  tunics 
of  woollen  serge;  and  they  wore  the  alpargatas,  or  hcmp-sded 
sandals,   still   used    by   the   Spanish   peasantry.'      Their  celli 
rigorously  bare ;  the  bed  without  hangings ;  no  shecp-skiie,  Ot 
cushions,  except  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  when  a  mat  of 
esparto  grass  or  a  piece  of  carpet  or  coarse  stuff  might  be 
allowed.     Carpets  were  confined  to  the  church.     They  slept  on 
a  straw  pallet,  which  Teresa  affirmed  had  not  been  found  to 
hurt  even  the  delicate  and  infirm.     The  hair  was  worn  short, so 
as  to  save  time  in  combing  it.     'l~hc  nuns  could  speak  unveiled 
only  to  a  father,  or  mother,  or  brother,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness.    The  keys  of  the  grating  and  the  doors  were  kept 
by  the  prioress.     Minute  and  trivial  details  they  may  seem  to 
some — these  rules  as  to  the  frilling  of  a  coif,  and  the  length  oft 
habit  or  a  scapulary ;  but  tiicy  were  the  outward  symbols  oflbe 
lofty  Idealism  which  inspired  one  of  the  moat  wonderful  passages 
she  ever  penned, — a  veritable  ode  to  Poverty. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  fabric  of  the  spiritual  life, 
she  conceived  it  in  all  its  magnificent  breadth  and  amplitude^ 
was  Poverty,  with  its  accompanying  renunciation  and  sacrifice  oE 
self;  Poverty,  which  glitters  on  her  lips  with  a  glory  unspeakably 
and  becomes  the  mystic  Rose,  hiding  in  its  heart  the  priccl 
jewel  of  human  love  and  sympathy. 


a  wealth  [she  nys  in  words  which  ring  like  a  clarionj  w 
oU  the  wealths  at  ihe  world ;    it  is  complete  poiscMion 


contains  oU  the  wealths  of  Uie  world ;    it  is  complete  poiscMTon  tr. 
dominion.    I  repeat  thnt  he  who  is  indilTerent  to  these  iti  lotd  nnd  tnosii 

*  I  remember  noticing  in  Atila  that  the  Pravincial  of  Itic  Diicklccd 
were  tatid-ihocs.     Uthci  lime*  ullicr  iiiannen  I 
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^Tifcem  twice  over.  What  are  ItinK*  and  lords  to  mc,  'rf  1  envy  not  their 
'%*«iiue«  nor  wi»b  to  plea>e  Ihem,  if  tu  do  !io  1  must  displease  God  however 
liltJc?  Orirtliat  tome  their  honoun  and  titles  if  I  once  undentand  vhcrcin 
Uie  honour  of  a  poor  miui  consists,  which  \s  in  being  unfeitcnedljr  poorlj 
f-'CT  m/seif,  [  holJ  that  honour  and  wcalih  always  go  together ;  and  he  who 
p«Qe»  for  honour  is  not  avertc  to  money ;  and  he  who  abhore  money,  litill 
docs  be  rare  for  honoiii.  Let  this  be  well  under^luud.  ihal  (his  honour 
slways  bean  along  with  it  sotne  care  for  revenue!!  luid  money ;  for  it  i>  a 
RMMcl  lo  find  a  man  honoured  in  the  world  if  he  be  poor.  Oftener, 
although  he  be  honourable  in  liimiclf,  is  he  held  in  small  ettccm.  True 
pOv«ny  biincrs  such  a  distasteful  kind  of  honour  in  her  train  that  no  one 
two  be  found  to  suffer  it  (I  speak  of  the  poveny  undertaken  for  God  alone), 
ahcn  it  is  neeessar)-  to  conieni  no  one  hut  him,  and  it  i>  a  certain  thing 
that  he  who  ncedt  ihcm  not  has  many  friendi.  1  have  seen  this  well  by 
experience.  I  have  only  ipokeo  what  I  have  witnessed  of  my  own  c»- 
penence.  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  have  already  said,  since  for  the  love  of  (.od  the 
device  on  our  shield  is  boly  poverty  and  what  nur  holy  Fathers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  foundation  ol^  our  Order  held  and  guarded  in  such  high 
esteem  Jor  1  have  been  told  by  one  who  knows,  that  they  kejat  notliing 
from  one  day  to  the  other)  now  that  we  do  not  keep  it  outwardly  m  so  muu 

Krfcction,  let  us  endea^'our  to  maintain  it  inwardly.  It  is  only  for  two 
UTS  of  life,  the  reward  most  great :  and  even  were  tliere  none  but  that  of 
following  our  Saviour's  counsels  it  is  a  great  recomi>cnse  to  imitate  his 
MAinty  in  something.  On  our  banners  must  be  inscribed  this  device,  so 
thai  to  all  things  «e  may  seek  to  follow  it.  In  house,  clothes,  words  and 
much  more  in  thought.  And  whilst  you  fulfil  this  theie  is  no  fear,  with 
God's  help,  that  the  religion  of  this  house  will  perish,  far,  as  said  Suiiia 
Cbf4,  "Great  arc  the  walls  of  poverty."  .  .  .  Very  ill  does  it  appear,  my 
daufhiera,  to  build  large  bouMS  with  the  poMesstons  of  tlie  poor.  May 
(.'rod  not  allow  it,  but.  poor  and  small  in  nil  things.  Let  us  appear  in 
lomeihing  like  our  King,  who  owned  no  house  but  the  stable  of  Itcinlchem 
•here  lie  «as  bom,  and  the  cross  on  which  he  died.  Houses  were  these  of 
liiilc  comfon  and  case!  And  as  for  ihote  who  build  large  ones!  It  ia 
tbcix  busioess  not  ours,  for  iheir  purposes,  although  difTcrent.  may  be  no 
ten  saintly  ;  but  for  thirteen  poor  creatures  any  comet  is  sufficient.  If  as 
i*  necessaiy  vhen  the  cloister  life  is  very  strici,  you  posieis  an  orchard  (and , 
this  is  even  a  stimulus  to  praj-er  and  devotion),  with  some  hermits'  groOj 
■  here  you  can  retire  to  pray,  well  and  good,  but  fiom  buildings,  a  mgi 
house,  comfort.  Cod  deliccr  us !  Never  forget  that  all  will  tumble  to  pieces 
on  the  l>ay  of  Judgment ;  and  how  do  we  know  that  it  will  not  be  suon? 
And  tliai  tne  falling  down  of  the  houte  of  thirteen  poor  nuns  should  make 
iBuch  Doise  ii  not  Hell,^r  nalfy  poor  fit^te  iniiit  no  noise. 

Socialism  has  never  knotvn  a  stricter  development  than  in 
these  religious  communiitins.  which  have  made  a  vigorous  efTort 
to  seize  the  principle  of  their  Founder  at  its  source  atid  reduce 
it  to  practice. 

On  no  account  (Teresa  writes]  let  the  listers  iiossess  anything  of  their 
osn,  or  be  allowed  to  -,  let  no  sister  bave  anylliing  of  her  onti,  but  let 
cvervihiiig  be  in  lummon,  and  to  each  one  be  distributed  according  to  her 
necfb.    For  this  putnose  [she  continues]  let  gre.it  heed  be  i^kcn  n-iib  herj 
who  has  charge  of  the  vestiary  and  provisions ;  neither  nmsi  the  ptiorecif 
■Mr  tbo«e  who  have  been  longer  in  the  Order  b«  more  conatdcrad  th-ui  the  ' 
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resi,  but  necnsity  and  age  alone,  and  necc^fity  more  than  age  as  tbe  nile 
decrees.  .  .  .  The  siticni  must  itcvcr  have  any  «ct  task  Kifcn  Ui«m :  cacb 
one  must  endeavour  to  work  in  order  thai  all  may  cat  [>>.  contribote  ha 
share  i"  the  g-cncral  mniniennncc  of  the  rommunliyj.  .  .  .  No  sister  en 
either  give  or  receive,  alihough  it  be  from  her  parents,  without  the  pnonsA 
license,  to  whom  she  will  iixavi  ivhatever  she  recctvM  in  ahns. 

But  even  communism  has  its  restrictions.  No  sister  mij' 
eat  or  drink  without  permission  outside  the  hours  set  apa«  fa' 
dinner  and  supper,  during  which  meals  those  who  wish  to 
per  form  penance  "  must  be  quick  about  it,  so  as  not  to  <Miy 
the  reading."  The  needs  of  the  healthy  must  give  way  to  Iboge 
of  the  sick  and  ailing. 

Let  the  sick  be  nursed  with  all  love  and  indul^nce,  and  alwa^  cd^ 
foimably  to  our  poverty,  und  lei  them  praise  God  when  he  providei  ftt 
Ihem  well ;  .and  if  she  should  want  that  which  soothes  the  rich  io  sidaci^ 
let  ber  not  repine,  since  for  this  they  niusi  come  resolutely  prepared  :— <tt 
indeed  h  to  nc  poor,  to  want  perchance  in  the  greatest  need.  Let  tc 
mother  prioress  pay  great  heed  to  this ;  rather  than  the  sick  should  "iW 
for  some  nllcvialionK,  let  the  healthy  nnet  go  without  necess.-iiict ;  let  Ik 
sisters  visit  and  console  them  ;  let  her  be  inRrmarian  who  has  most  kUiQ 
.ind  chaniy  (or  the  office,  and  lei  the  sick  then  ende.ivour  to  display  iht 
perfection  they  have  accjuitcd  in  hcahli,  by  givinif  as  liitte  tiouble  asihiT 
can.  If  the  illness  be  not  extreme,  let  her  be  obedient  to  the  intirntani^M 
that  ihe  niay  nrodi  xnd  dciii'c  bcnelil  from  her  illness,  and  cdi^'  the  sistoi; 
and  let  ihcm  be  given  linen  and  good  bed*,  and  be  treated  with  cluiitr. 

The  prioress,  on  whom  so  much  depended,  is  to  lake  great 
heed  that  the  Rule  and  Constitutions  be  observed  in  every- 
thing, to  guard  the  puritj'  and  ctoister-life  of  the  house,  and  ts 
watch  every  one  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  as  well  a*  W 
administer  to  their  wants,  both  sptritiia!  and  temporal,  with  a 
mother's  love.  "  She  who  would  be  obeyed  must  make  henetT 
loved," 

From  the  meanest  and  most  trivial  acts  of  life,  Teren 
directed  her  daughters  to  find  in  them  a  higher  and  more 
transcendental  meaning.  Even  from  the  humble  board,  when 
a  few  crumbs  of  bread  often  formed  their  only  fare,  they  must 
cast  their  eyes  upwards  in  consideration  of  the  heavenly  table, 
and  the  divine  fcKid  spread  on  it,  and  the  angel  guests  around  h, 
with  desire  to  sec  themselves  there  alsa  Thus  did  the  grc*l 
woman  shed  a  divine  poetry  over  the  religious  life;  thus  Hi 
she  cast  over  intelligences  often  narrow  and  prosaic  a  glami 
which  still  lingers  to-day  like  the  perfume  of  her  presence  ii 
Ihc  countless  convents  of  her  order.  Great  as  an  administrator,' 
she  exacted  from  others  the  same  unhesitating,  unqualified 
obedience  for  which  she  herself  was  so  remarkable.  SIk 
■ccomplbhcd    more    than    this :    for    she    impressed    on    thi 
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tteriltty  and  poverty-stricken  mental  standard  of  the  cloister, 

Lthe  loftiness  of  her  own  aims  and  ardent  desirc-t.     If  she  had 

ItlMiidoned  her  convent  and  chosen  to  shut  herself  up  with 

[twelve  poor  women,  it  waa   not  that  they  might  while  away 

Ithcir  lives  in  idleness  or  even  the  conscientious  accomplishment 

lof  their  religious  duties.     If  she  insisted  on  such  entire  ncgntion. 

jit  was  but  as  a  preparation  to  greater  work.     She  impressed  on 

Ithc  ntms  of  San  Jose  the  profoundness  of  the  relations  which 

Ibound  them  to  the  great  world  of  humanity  ;  the  responsibilities 

[these  imposed,  which,  ever  widening  in  concentric  circles  the 

parthcr  they  departed  from  the  narrow  starting-point,  embraced 

kt  last  within  their  orbit  the  whole  of  mankind.     Not  one  of 

kthem,  bovrcv'cr  frail  and  humble,  but  felt  that  she  was  doing 

|£Dod  and  true  service  to  the  army  militant  fighting  for  the 

(Church,  and  to  stay  the  ravages  and  progress  of  heresy  outside 

the  convent  walls.     One  wonders  if  these  women  ever  i^uite 

penetrated  the  grandeur  of  her  object;  ever  quite  realised  how 

reasserted  the  claims  of  her  sex  to  be  regarded  with  some 

sentiment  than  a  merely  sensuous  admiration  for  its 

tiysical  beauty,  or  the  contempt  of  indulgent  indifference  for 

inferior  being  supposed  to  be  little  removed  in  intellect  from 

lotber  domestic  animals. 

Teresa  could  not  join  in  the  fray,  for  (in  her  own  pathetic 
words)  she  was  a  woman  and  powerless.  The  only  weapon  she 
could  widd  was  that  of  prayer.  So  implicitly  was  the  sovereign 
■  power  of  intercession  believed  in  that,  during  the  disastrous 
[expedition  of  Algiers,  Charles  v.,  driven  from  his  camp 
inundated  by  rain,  remembering  as  he  restlessly  paced  to  and 
fro  wrapped  in  his  long  while  cloak  amongst  the  chief  grandees 
Spain,  that  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  a  chorus  of  solemn 
j>lkations  ara'ic  from  every  convent  of  his  realm,  bid  them 
Itaice  courage,  for  within  half  an  hour,  he  said,  every  monk  and 
'nun  in  Spain  will  be  up  and  praying  for  us.  So  the  nun  of 
Avila,  chafing  against  her  sex  and  helplessness,  was  inspired  by 
^Kdw  same  consolatory  conviction.  What  if  a  cloud  of  intercession 
^Paseending  nif;ht  and  day  from  pure  hearts,  freed  from  the  world's 
business  and  distractions,  efl'cctcd  what  human  strength  had  as 
yet  been  utterly  powerless  against  ?  Such,  then,  was  Uie  miction, 
little  less  than  divine,  she  held  aloft  before  her  nuns.  She  raised 
tbctr  aspiratiocu  to  something  above  and  beyond  thcmseK-es. 
She  was  too  great  to  dream  (as  do  many  pious  people)  that  the 
salvation  of  her  own  soul  was  the  supreme  end  of  all  creation, 
Teresa  and  her  nuns  had  elected  to  join  themselves  together  in 
voluntary  poverty,  to  spurn  all  the  sweets  of  life, — to  save  souls ; 
,if  the>'  5a\-cd  their  own  in  the  process  it  was  well,  although  an 
«7 
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entirel)'  secondary  consideration.  Their  ]ovc  and  oompasiiQn 
must  be  as  boundless  as  the  claims  on  it,  must  be  truly  Catholic 
in  the  highest  and  most  generous  sense  of  the  word.  If,  oo  tlie 
one  hand,  they  sustained  by  their  orisons  the  faltering  strcngdi 
of  the  active  Champions  of  religion,  whose  position  forced  on 
them  a  double  and  often  conflicting  rMe — that  of  the  couttitr 
and  the  ascetic — on  the  other  they  embraced  the  hcrctia 
against  whom  they  waged  warfare,  who  day  by  day  drc« 
nearer  to  the  brink  of  eterna!  perdition.  Kvery  hour  of  thdi 
life  must  be  a  prayer.  Teresa  meant  it,  indeed,  when  she  aid 
that  she  would  give  a  thousand  souls  of  her  own  to  save  one 
heretic.  Although  she  never  formulated  it  to  herself,  no  one 
perhaps  of  her  age  so  clearly  realised  the  absolute  insignificance 
of  religious  differences  in  comparison  with  the  claims  of  humaa 
brotherhood.  Strange  that  these  internal  reforms,  of  whkh 
hers  was  perhaps  the  greatest — which  took  place,  as  it  scemod, 
almost  simultaneously  in  the  very  bosom  of  Catholicity  itself— 
and  might  for  one  brief  moment  have  bridged  over  the  gulf 
which  even  then  had  become  impassable  owing  to  the  politick 
ambition  of  an  ambitious  pope,  were  in  the  end  destined  to  ntdt 
away,  absorbed  by  the  great  fabric,  on  which  they  reacted  for  a 
time,  but  not  permanently  I 

Thus,  for  a  definite  and  generous  purpose,  was  the  discipline 
of  the  ancient  Cenobites.  who  clustered  together  amidst  the 
solitudes  of  the  Thebaid,  restored  in  a  mcdixval  convent  of 
Castilla  Instead  of  the  stars  of  the  serene  sky  of  Eg>'pt.and 
the  rustic  horn  or  trumpet  which  twice  a  day  interrupted  the 
vast  silence  of  the  desert,  a  cracked  bell  mnrked  out  the  boun 
of  public  worship;  for  the  wooden  sandals  and  palm-tree  mats 
and  ba.'ikcts,  the  work  of  the  ancient  .solitaries,  were  substituted 
the  spinning-wheel  and  spindle  of  the  nuns  of  Avila. 

These  nuns — whose  fnigal  and  uncertain  fare  (for  the>'  were 
forbidden  to  beg  except  under  extrcmest  necessity)  consisted  of 
herbs  or  vegetables,  some  crumbs  of  bread,  with  a  little  cheese— 
reduced  at  times  to  make  their  meal  of  vine  leaves  gatheral 
from  a  vine  which  grew  in  tlie  garden ;  to  whom  an  e^.  a 
morsel  of  coarse  fish,  a  few  nuts  for  supper,  seemed  sumptuous 
fare. — veritably  believed  that  they  not  only  fought  a  battle 
against  the  flesh,  but  that  of  the  Church  Militant  in  the  notsy 
world  outside.  Hunger  showed  its  gaunt  face,  and  these 
women,  wasted  by  a  prodigious  fast — they  fasted  from  the 
Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (14th  September) 
to  Easter,  besides  self-imposed  fasts  of  a  day  or  longer,— <]e6«I 
it,  consumed  by  a  diviner  hunger,  a  diviner  thirst  The  skull 
out  of  which  they  sometimes  ate  and  drank,  with  its  ghastly 


lesson,  sweetened  mortiRcation  and  privnlion.  When,  as  often 
l»ppcned,  there  was  not  enough  Tr^od  for  all,  the  little  there  was, 
vas  left  untouched  by  those  for  whom,  a.^  being  most  necessitous, 
t  was  reserved,  until  such  time  as  there  was  enough  for  :tll.  On 
iic  day  of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
nefcctorj'  but  a  morsel  of  dry  bread.  They  shared  it  among 
them,  and  Teresa  broke  out  into  inspired  thoughts  on  the 
Bread  of  Life.  Illumined  by  an  extraordinary  and  simultaneous 
Wthiniasm,  animated  by  a  single  impulse,  the  nuns  proceeded 
tn  glad  procession  to  the  choir,  where  before  the  Host  they  sang 
liymns  of  holy  and  spiritual  joy  and  thanksgiving  for  the  Holy 
Poverty  that  they  had  been  allowed  to  sharc  with  One  who  had 
ieft  them  the  Bread  of  Life  in  his  Most  Holy  Body, 

L Their  prioress  (for  Tetesa,  against  her  wish,  was  forced  to 
sot  that  office  for  the  good  of  the  community),  in  spite  of 
tier  literary  work ;  the  constant  and  severe  mortincations  that 
(he  engaged  in  to  such  an  extent  that  she  had  to  be  restrained 
by  her  confessors,  who  feared  that  they  would  shorten  her  life ; 
lier  constant  illnesse.*,  was  foremost  in  every  mean  and  humble 
>fBce.  Her  cleanliness  and  conscientiousnei^s  .shone  so  con- 
ipicuousiy  in  the  kitchen  as  to  draw  from  her  nuns  the  remark 
that  she  might  have  been  born  to  be  a  cook  and  never  performed 
my  other  duty.  The  nuns  never  fared  so  well  as  when  Teresa's 
lum  in  the  kitchen  came  round.  There  they  sometimct  found 
Iter  unconscious,  absorbed  in  ecstasy,  her  face  rapt  and  beautiful, 
lier  rigid  hands  grasping  the  frying-pan.  So  true  was  it,  as 
llie  her^'lf  wrote,  that  "God  walks  even  amongst  the  pots  and 
pipldtu."  Another  world  cortstanlly  hovered  around  her  who 
■ai  most  active  in  the  meanest  aiTairs  of  this,  and  her  ecstasies 
>ften  overtook  her  as  she  was  sweeping  the  floor.  Her  cell  and 
bod,  the  poorest  and  barest ;  her  habit,  which  she  was  always 
vilUng  to  exchange  for  a  worse  one,  the  coarsest  in  the  convent. 
rbc  spinning-wheel,  the  distaff,  and  the  needle  were  never  idle; 
lor  did  ihcy  cease  their  busy  whir  when  the  nuns  received  their 
kitors  in  the  parlour, — the  Bishop  alone  excepted. 
"  Great  and  practical  administrator  as  she  was,  she  founded 
iic  discipline  of  her  convent  on  tlie  soldier's  virtue — obedience. 
riie  obixlience  she  gave  and  required  was  unhesitating  and 
infaltering — an  obedience  not  only  of  the  will,  but  of  the 
ntellecl.  The  Kgyptian  monks  were  bidden  to  remove 
Enormous  rocks ;  to  water  a  barren  staff  planted  in  the  ground 
br  three  years  until  it  blossomed ;  to  walk  into  a  fiery  furnace. 
Maria  dc  Ocampo  of  Avila,  bidden  by  Teresa  to  plant  a  slice 
>f  rotten  cucumber  in  the  garden,  merely  asked  how  it  was  to 
placed  in  the  earth  upnght  or  sideways,  and  immediately 
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without  a  word  obeyed.  Nor  less  were  the  voluntary  hutnilii- 
tions,  Teresa  (I  do  not  believe  it,  however  solemnly  attested 
by  the  chronicler),  saddled  like  a  mule,  laden  with  baskets  cf 
stones,  crawled  into  the  refectory  on  her  hands  and  kn<xs  befcn 
her  assembled  nuns,  the  sight  producing  tears  from  all  eyes. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  a  oummunity 
of  sour  faces,  their  mouths  puckered  with  sour  discontents 
grim  despair.  No  words  can  give  any  idea  of  the  glad  cheerful- 
ness, the  holy  joy,  the  serene  composure  which  reigned  in  th;t 
little  world,  as  it  still  reigns  to-day  unimpaired  in  many  ei 
Teresa's  convent*.  Melancholy  in  the  convent  I  God  focEndl 
Teresa  dreaded  the  melancholy  as  the  plague;  a  person  infected 
with  it  was  to  be  refus«d  admittance  to  her  convents,  and  ^ 
sought  her  nuns  with  clear  and  serene  understandings  and 
unclouded  brows. 

And  there  were  moments,  too,  when  the  bare  and  poverty- 
stricken  convent  was  tilled  with  an  unwonted  animatton — a 
rustic  of  holy  gladness.  Tapers  gleamed  red  amidst  the 
twilight  obscurity  of  the  church,  before  altars  decked  with 
flowers.  A  current  of  restrained  joy,  of  celestial  cxhilarattoa, 
invaded  the  precincts  of  silence  and  penitence,  banishing  the 
stem  ascetici:«m  which  wa.s  for  a  moinent  fof^ottcn.  Then 
might  one  have  beard  a  strange  and  simple  melody,  in  whidi 
the  voices  of  the  nuns, — voices  which,  however  sweet  and  fresh, 
always  possess  to  me  a  strange  under-current  of  monotonous 
sadness, — mingled  with  the  rustic  and  patriarchal  music  of  the 
pipe,  the  drum,  the  cymbals,  and  the  tambourine,  which  the 
nuns  of  San  Jos^  still  show  to  the  curious  stranger  as  their  most 
precious  relics. 

The  profession  of  her  nuns  was  celebrated  with  a  flutter  of 
joy  and  triumph.  Teresa  herself  often  penned  the  verses,  which, 
if  the  metre  is  rustic,  breathe  such  a  valiant  and  miliUnt  spirit 
35  to  linger  as  long  in  the  heart  as  on  the  ear. 

'  Todot  lo«  que  miliuis  Ccmtnci^moale  H  sccuir 

Uebojo  de  csla  bamlent  Puci  <(uc  le  dtmos  la  muertc. 

Ya  no  durmais,  yn  no  tliirmais,  Oh  cjue  tenturosa  suctie 

Pucs  que  no  )i3y  pat  m  In  ticrra.  Sc  l«  si^uid  dcsia  (inierra ; 

S'b  cntno  cnpiian  fticrte  Ya  no  mtrmai^,  y»  no  dunnnis, 

QuiH)  nucsiiQ  IJioa  morir,  Puei  Dios  folia  dc  la  (iemu 


*  AH  Tc  who  da  fatitte 
Under  lh»  flag. 

Sleep  iin  ioagei,  liccp  no  longrl, 
On  natii  ihcrc  U  no  ptaor. 
Kow  like  a  br«T«  captain 
Uld  out  Lord  di«i 


Sinoe  we  gave  htm  dtatK 

Lm  iu  Tollow  him  tliiihcr. 

Oh  1  htiw  swrcl  hit  fate 

Once  the  war  ended. 

Sleep  DO  longer,  deep  no  loncer, 

for  Uod  hu  left  Uie  eanh. 
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*  No  haya  ningun  cobardc,  Pati  Jesus  ce  nuosira  jjuia, 

ATcnivienias  b  vida,  Yc  el  premio  dc  aqUMia  Kunnt  i 

Pues  no  hay  quien  mejorla  fiu&rde  Ya  no  duimAi*,  ya  no  dummis, 
Que  d  que  la  da  por  perdida.        Porque  do  hay  pax  en  la  licm. 

Sometimes   in   a    tenderer   strain    she    chants   the    Dlvina 
Espouxals : 


Rkas* joyas  as  dari 
£«tc  EipOM,  Rc)-  del  cielo 
Datos  hd  mucho  consucio. 
Que  nadie  os  lo  quiuud. 


Y  sobic  lodo  OS  dant 

Va  «p(rilu  hLiinillndo. 

E»  Rcy  y  bicn  to  poArA 

Plies  [|uicte  boy  ser  desposndo.* 


The  taking  or  the  veil  of  Isabel  de  los  Angeles  in  Salamanca 
suggests  to  her  ihe  lifelong  vigil  of  which  it  was  the  symbol : 


Aqueic  vela  gntcioso 
O*  dice  que  eMeis  en  vclft, 
Cuaidanoo  la  ceniincla 
Hasia  que  venKa  el  Eipoto, 
Que.  como  Indron  bmoso, 
Vcndrit  cttando  no  pensicii : 
Por  uo  no  OS  dejcuideis. 


Tcncd  conltnuo  ciildado 
Dc  cumplir  corno  dlmn  ructte, 
Haila  el  dia  de  la  muerle, 
Lo  que  habcix  hoy  profeiada ; 
Foique  babicndo  as*  velado 
Con  el  Esposo  entrnreis : 
Por  eso  no  os  descuideis." 


On  great  and  .lolemn  festivals — the  Birth  of  Christ,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Kings — under  the  magic  of  these  simple 
ballads,  these  t]uatnt  villancicos  and  tender  songs,  written  and 
•el  to  rustic  music  by  Teresa,  the  choir  and  whitc-capcd  nuns 
Culed  away  to  eyes  dimmed  by  mortification.  Children  once 
more,  for  a  brief  moment  in  fancy,  they  sat  around  their  father's 
hearth  before  the  blazing  logs  of  a  winter's  night,  and  vied  with 
Gil  and  Bias,  the  rude  herdsmen  clad  in  sheepskin,  and  the 
niddy-faced  lasses,  in  chanting  the  praises  of  the  new-born 
Babe,  and  the  joyous  amazement  of  the  shepherds  fifteen 
hundred  yeais  ago.  Great  plains  arose  before  them,  shut  in  by 
the  brown,  vagtie  shadows  of  the  sierras,  where  the  shepherds 


'  Avutni  all  cowmnfa, 
liTc  m  1*111  ritk  : 
lie  ker|M  ii  t>r^ 
Who  knowi  how  lo  lo»e  il. 


Since  Chris  U  out  Eoiile 
And  llic  piiu  oS  the  bsllle. 
Sleep  nc  1<mi(;ci,  ricrp  no  lonpt, 
Qn  cnith  Ihcie  it  »•>  pcue. 


*  Ho  will  ip<n  rich  jeweb.  And  bumble  ipirit,  cieainl  priie  of  all. 

This  SfNHue-King  of  Heaven:  Sucb  can  ilui  King  Mstcnr, 

Tender  CDmrcvl,  too,  iliai  nunc  cin  roli,  Wliin  lo  wed  with  you  comet  down  to-day. 


'  To  yon  thai  veil  dolh  lay 
Tlisl  you  BUM  waitb 
Like  leuiacl  si  prat 
Fur  the  eanin);  of  (be  Spmiw. 
Foe  when  yon  lcs.fi  il->  tlimni, 
Like  sonie  ereai  thief  he  comes  i 
So  sleep  not  at  font  pea. 


Nevei  Idas  your  heed 

tJntil  the  day  of  death. 

Like  vollsnt  mui,  to  do 

Wlisl  yuu  to-ilay  pnifrs. 

for  if  r>u  hsvf  to  wstdied 

Thou  ■hah  enter  wtih  the  Spooe; 

So  deep  not  at  your  poit. 
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of  Castille,  wrapped  in  ragged  cloaks  and  blankets,  guatiH 
their  flocks  in  the  mid.it  of  its  wild  pasture-lands,  and  saw 
shining  above  them,  in  the  profound  starlit  midnight  sky  rf 
winter,  a  star  which  glittered  more  bright  and  glorious  tfisn 
the  rest. 

Sometimes  these  verses  were  called  forth  by  other  occastoni. 
It  is  said  that  the  nuns  of  San  Jost^,  molested  by  the  inwcB 
which  infested  their  coarse,  rough  habits,  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  forming  a  procession,  to  pray  the  Lord  to  deliver  them  from 
the  unsavoury  plague.  Bearing  the  Cross  before  them,  thej' 
went  to  Teresa's  cell,  whom  they  found  in  prayer,  and  ^  it 
once  improvised  the  three  following  strophes: 


Pues  DOS  dais  vestido  nucvo, 
Rcy  celestial, 
Librad  de  U  mala  genie 
Esie  sayal. 


Hijas,  pues  tomais  la  cmi, 

Tenet  \'alor, 

y  &  Jesiii,  que  «  vuestra  liu, 

Pcdid  favor: 

El  OS  Bcri  defensor 

En  iTiincc  ul.' 


One  would  think  that  this  kind  of  devil  might  have  been  as 
well,  or  perhaps  better,  cast  out  by  scrubbing  and  soap  as  bf 
prayer.     1    fancy  I    can    discern   in  these  couplets   a  point  of 
malice,  a  fine  touch  of  irony ;  a  satire  on  foolish  and  ill-xlirccted 
prayers.     Perhaps    the    saint   was    not    averse   to    allow    tbe 
chastisement  to  continue, so  as  to  force  her  daughters  to  observe 
that  scrupulous  cleanliness  so  conspicuous  in  herself,  and  bring 
them   to  a  better  appreciation   of  the   virtues  of  the  humbb^ 
household  remedy  for  such  plagues, — to  which  at  last  they 
to  have  betaken  ihemselveft,  as  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  nuns 
succeeded  in  ridding  themselves  of  the  pcit.     Indeed,  there  is 
some  dispute  as  to  whether  all  Teresa's  convents  were  not  so 
delivered :  the  author  of  the  Arlo   Teresiano  contending   that 
tliose  under  the  authority  of  the  bishops  were  excluded  from 
the  favour;  whereupon  her  latest  biographer,  a  man  of  cultun 
and  erudition,  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century  I  gravely 
"  The  nuns  of  the  Convent  of  the  Image  of  Alcald  and  of 
Teresa'  of  Madrid  have  assured  me  that  it  is  so,  and  1  belie\' 
them  more  than  1  do  the  Father  Fr.  Antonio,  deeply  prejudi' 
on  this  question." 

I   cannot   altogether    agree   with    Lafucnte,  the  editor    fal 


'  Since  you  dothe  us  iiicw, 
C«Tatint  Kin^, 
Deliver  ihii  jflckclolli 
From  evil  suetu. 


I)«u}[h1ctv,  linca  ]rr>u  cbotc  llic  Citmb, 

Have  vsluiir. 

And  from  Jcuu,  yuur  liglil, 

Atk  [avoui. 

lie  vuui  defence  vill  lie 

In  ifiis  moment  of  trouble. 
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who  throws  out  the  most  rustic  of  these  songs,  as 

spariotK  and  unworthy  of  Teresa,  "These  couplets,"  he  says, 
"of  Gil  and  Pascual  arc  so  slovenly,  the  conceits  so  ordinary, 
the  words  so  rude,  that  they  seem  fitter  to  be  sung  by  blind 
street  minstrels  than  by  nuns."  This  may  be  so,  but  there 
arc  those  who  wonder  at  Shakespeare  for  introducing  "  King 
Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer"  in  a  serious  play.  His  suggestion 
that  they  were  rather  the  ballads  current  among&t  the  peasantiy 
and  the  people,  who  !^ang  them  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals, 
docs  not  affect  the  question.  They  arc  not,  in  their  rustic 
simplicity,  dwelling  upon  the  car  in  quaint  and  homely  refrain, 

ianwoTthy  of  Teresa.  Nor  less  worthy  the  pen  that  composed 
the  stanza,  which  seemed  rather  a  rode  eclogue  than  anything 
else,  wlierein  the  peasant  folk  of  Avila  celebrate  their  joy  and 
triumptt,  than  that  which  wrote  the  verses,  full  of  conceits,  for 
which  the  .fame  editor  alone  claims  her  authorshi)].  Let 
Dominguillo  and  Bras  still  with  the  angclt  .Milute  the  dawn  in 
words  which  fashion  has  not  altered;  and  Dras,  Meng.-i,  and 
Llorcntc,  those  stout  peasant  lacLs  and  Ia.i.se9  of  Avila,  welcome 
the  glorious  "  Lad  "  who  is  God  omnipotent  I 
Teresa  was  destined  to  transgress  every  rule  for  saintship 
that  had  been  consecrated  by  time  and  tradition.  She  was  3 
constant  surprise  to  those  around  her,  who  often  failed  to 
recognise  how  sanctity  could  be  so  charming  and  unconventional. 
Those  who  expected  to  sec  a  withered  ascetic,  stern  and  gloomy- 
browed,  were  amazed  when  they  were  confronted  with  a 
courteous  Castilian  lady,  who  spoke  with  urbanity  on  the  topics 
of  the  day,  as  if,  instead  of  convents  and  foundations,  she  had 
been  reared  in  courts  and  movement. 

To  a  narrow  brain,  this  mirth,  this  joy  which  beamed  from 
the  saint's  countenance,  and  showed  her  real  greatness  with 
which  she  impregnated  the  austere  discipline  of  her  convents, 
was  accounted  a  weakness.  "  The  Mother  Teresa,"  says  In^s  dc 
Jesus,  "  once  gave  mc  some  devotional  couplets  to  copy,  which 
I  despised  and  thought  unworthy  of  so  grave  a  person.  The 
saint,  penetrating  my  thought,  entered  my  cell,  saying  to  me 
{t»m  vtMcha  gracia)  in  her  charming  way,  before  I  had  spoken  : 
*In  order  to  endure  life,  everything  is  necessary;  do  not  be 
amazed,'  and  1  was  confounded,  and  prostrated  myself  before 
her." 

Nor  she  alone.  A  nun,  ordered  by  Teresa  to  sing  to 
celebrate  some  festivity,  manire4te<l  her  sour  disapproval. 
"  Sing ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  at  such  a  moment !  .  .  .  It  seems  to 
mc  it  would  be  better  to  contemplate";  whereupon  the  saint, 
.who  used  but  short  measure  with  such  refractory  dispositions. 
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bustled  her  oflf  to  her  cell,  then  and  there  to  contemplate  at  ha 
leisure  ;  reproving  her  stoutly,  and  keeping  her  there  for  *evioal 
days. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  how  a  commanding  and  generont 
character  of  such  a  temperament  quickly  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  minds  which,  perhaps  only  dimly  undcrstandiff 
heron  some  points,  were  vanquished  by  what  could  not  failu 
be  palpable  to  all.  She  practiced  first  and  then  preached.  Sbc 
herself  led  the  way  and  bnished  aside  the  obstacles,  and  facoJ 
the  spectres  which  obtruded  their  grinning  faces  in  the  narrow 
and  thorny  path  trodden  by  the  contemplative.  "  Be  not 
dismayed,  daughters,"  writes  this  great  heart  and  most  valinnl 
captain,  "at  the  many  thing.s  you  must  behold  on  this  divine 
Journey,  which  is  the  Royal  road  to  heaven."  It  is  allotted  to 
but  few — and  those  the  ^lite  of  the  world — to  rule  with  the  rod 
of  iron  of  a  stern  and  strict  disciplinarian,  and  yet  ncx'er  to  lose 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  her  nuns.  When  necessity  required,  she 
was  relentless  and  immovable.  Anxious  above  all  things  thil 
the  atmosphere  of  her  little  world  should  be  one  of  peace  and 
holy  charity,  she  writes  in  words  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
habitiuil  meekness  and  gentleness : — 

If  it  should  hnppen  that  some  trivial  word  should  give  rise  to  j^ 
dispute,  let  it  be  nt  nnce  remcdicil,  and  if  not,  .ind  il  shoiud  slill  contil^^H 
Intake  yotUTiclve*  to  prayct :  -ind  if  anything  of  tins  nature,  such  as  a  factn^ 
or  n  dcsiic  tu  be  more  than  ulhvrs,  or  puints  uf  honour  ahuuM  coDtinue  {lix 
it  tccma  to  mc  ihnt  my  blood  freeies,  as  they  »ay.  when  I  write,  lo\  I  wc 
it  u  a  principal  evil  of  monaiitcticsX  let  them  give  th«insGlvc«  up  fur  Ion, 
and  know  that  they  have  cast  out  the  Lord  from  amoogtl  them,  txt  tbtm 
betccch  his  Majcsiy  and  cnde.-tvour  lo  icmcdy  t[,  for  unless  this  is  donti 
however  often  ihcy  may  confess  and  communicate,  I  fear  me  that  thqr 
harbour  Judas.  Let  the  prioress,  for  the  love  of  God,  take  great  heed  diS 
it  i^  quickly  checked,  and,  if  love  should  fail,  tjruve  clkastisetneitt  muM  bt 
resorted  to.  If  one  alone  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  diMitrbance,  en- 
deavour to  have  her  sent  to  tome  other  convent,  for  God  will  assist  her 
lo  gel  a  dower.  Cast  out  from  amongst  yon  ihi«  pestilence,  u$c  any  mcam 
to  cut  away  these  branches,  and,  if  thi*  should  not  answer,  phick  out  the 
root  And  if  nothing  else  avails,  let  the  guilty  one  be  impnioned  in  ibt 
dflngeon  ;  it  is  better  than  that  such  an  incurable  [Mr^ilcncc  should  extcod 
to  aU.  Oh,  what  a  grievous  evil  it  is  1  God  deliver  us  froio  a  monasteiy 
where  it  enters.  Certainly,  I  would  nithcr  that  it  and  you  were  all  c<»- 
suncd  by  fuc. 

And  yet  they  loved  her  as  ncvtir  woman  had  been  loved 
before!  She  inspired  in  them  the  same  tender  devotion,  the 
same  indulgent  affection  which  daughters  feel  for  an  inlirm  and 
venerated  mother.  In  the  bitter  cold  of  a  Toledo  -tpring  night. 
they  divested  themselves  of  their  scanty  .cmerings.  so  that 
she  at  least  might  have  some  warmth.     Sometimes,  arKi  the 
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circumstance  is  almost  pathetic,  thc>'  sang  her  to  sloep.  And 
vhat  a  tremendous  power  i5  that  of  humour  to  those  who 
lossess  it !  It  too  became  in  her  hands  a  potent  weapon  to 
inchaln  their  hearts.  On  one  occasion, — it  reminds  us  of  the 
{haslly  obsequieit  which  Charles  v.  is  said  (erroneously  as  it 
teems  to  me)  to  have  celebrated  for  himself  in  life, — she  was 
inspired  with  a  desire  to  begin  the  religious  life  afresh.  Dressed 
in  the  ordinary  garb  of  the  day,  she  once  more  assumed  the 
habit  of  the  novice.  The  nuns  at  her  request  placed  at  her  feet 
all  their  merits,  one  amongst  them  who  was  strong  and  sound 
ofltrinc  up  her  infirmities.  When  Teresa  received  the  veil,  she 
aBurod  the  assembled  community  who  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
that  their  offerings  had  been  accepted,  and  singiinf;  her  out  who 
lad  offered  up  her  apocryphal  ailments,  said :  "  As  for  you, 
daughter,  you  get  nothing,  for  you  gave  me  nothing." 

Thi.s  childish  delight  in  trifles  almost  invariably  accompanies 

I  really  great  character.     It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 

I  if  she  had  only  possessed  a  favourite  donkey,  it  would  have 

I  enhanced  her  interest  and  fascination.     But  although  donkeys 

pity  a  considerable  r^'/f  in  the  progress  of  her  foundations,  liice 

» true  Castilian  she  has  never  hinted  the  remotest  predilection 

for  these  mute  companions  of  the  animal  world.     It  has  been 

KMn'ed  to  later  generations  to  develop  that  humanitananixm, 

I  Md  love  for  and  sympathy  u'ith  animals,  of  which  the  Middle 

jAjei  seem  to  have  been  so  generally  bereft. 

H   What  wonder  then  that  the  brave  and  stru^ling  community 

^BU  a  mysterious  spell  over  the  imagination,  and  quickly  secured 

^nc  sympathies  of  the  world  outside  its  walls  ?     Alms  poured 

in,  and  San  Jos**  began  to  be  invested  with  that  halo  of  rcvcr- 

fnce,  which  still  clings  around  it,  unimpaired  by  centuries.    The 

bare  little  church  witnessed  imposing  scenes.     A  year  and  a 

half  from  the  day  when  the  little  cracked  bell  had  first  tinkled 

feebly  on  the  air,  Maria  de  Ocampo, — she  who  had  proposed 

its  foundation  in  a  jest  in  a  dusky  cell  of  the  Hncarnacion, — 

laid  her  dower  and  her  will  on  the  altar  of  San  Josi.     In  the 

following  .September  its  doors  opened  to  receive  a  Bride  who, 

surrounded  by  all  that  was  noble  and  gay  in  Avila,  looked  her 

last  on  the  world's  pomps  and  vanities,  before,  clothed  in  the 

coarse  serge  of  the  Barefooted  Caimclitcs.  she  was  absorbed 

into   the   mysterious  shadow  behind   the  grating.     Thu.s   she 

whose  haughty  pride  had  spumed  all  earthly  bridegrooms  as 

beneath  her  rank,  after  a  long  struggle  watered  with  many  tears, 

sank  her  ancestral  name,  glorious  in  the  history  and  trends  of 

per  town,  into  that  of  Afaria  de  San  Geronimo.    It  Is  of  her 


during  her  term  of  office  as  its  prioress,  that  the  followiai 
dote  is  told.  One  day  there  was  no  food  at  all  to  eat. 
came,  the  tomo'  was  closed.  Maria  de  San  Gcronini 
turbed  for  the  sufferings  of  her  daughters,  bid  them  give 
to  God  for  the  mercy  he  had  done  them  in  allowing  tl 
experience  the  delights  of  Poverty.  I  fear  me  that  the: 
would  bring  but  cold  comfort  to  any  but  those  humb 
gigantic  spirits,  inspired  with  the  fever  of  the  Cross.  ' 
they  prayed,  they  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  convent 
so  importunate  and  violent  that  the  prioress  ordered  tfa^ 
to  be  opened,  whereupon  they  found  that  s  poor  man,  ill 
by  God,  had  brought  them  two  large  loaves  and  a  little  d 

Dona  Guiomar  dc  L'lloa  also,  it  would  seem,  for  a  brieri 
became  a  member  of  the  little  communitj',  but  not  thri»| 
the  discipline,  she  quickly  returned  to  her  house  and 
and  so  Teresa's  heroic  and  faithful  friend,  who  had  fotifl 
her  through  such  a  momentous  ]>eriod  of  their  lives 
it  crowned  with  success,  fades  from  our  history,  and 
no  more. 

Thus  did  the  number  of  nuns  which  was  never  toi 
thirteen   ("if  they   were   good,  they   were   many;   if 
number  was  enough")  attain  its  complement 

And  still  on  the  great  anniversaries  of  the  Orde 
Bartholomew's  Day,  Christmas  Day,  etc,  the  govc 
dral  chapter,  and  municipal  authorities  of  Avila. 
way  in  solemn   procession   to  San  Josi,  to  hear  fou 
play  in  concert  on  those  sacred  relics,  the  drum,  the 
the  cymbals  in  memory  of  the  four  poor  undo\^'< 
who  received  the  habit  on  that  St.  Bartholomew's  Da 
in  the  convent  their  predecessors  had  stirred  tip 
earth  to  annihilate. 

'  the  totno,  or  wooden  revoKing  iihflf,  on  which  all  ihiac*  pans 
at  the  conrcnl  ate  placni.  When  paying  a  visii  to  the  communilr  < 
bell  in  Ihc  toiDo,  and  the  key  of  Ihe  parlcui  (Itu  (paitas)  a  placed  in  ** 
tlnu  htoded  to  Uie  vUiiot. 


CHAPTER  X 


iCAMINO   DE    PERFKCCION— FOUNDATION 
MEDINA    DEL  CAMPO 


OF 


*IVE  happy  years  of  Teresa's  life  sped  tranquilly  away  in 
the  peaceful  seclusion  of  San  Jos^.     It  is  a  remarkable 
iture  in  her  character,  and  shows  its  exquisite  balance,  that 
I  its  austere  retirement  she  was  as  content  and  happy  iis  if 
had  never  tasted  the  fever  of  action  and  the  sweets  of 
nph.    They  were  the  last  years  of  unbroken  peace  she  was 
tined  to  enjoy  on  earth.    On  them  she  will  often  look  back 
ifully,  from  the  life  of  stir  and  travel  which,  all  unknown 
'  her  as  yet,  lies   in  store  for  her  beyond  the  dim  horizon, 
uring  them,   at    the   petition   of   her    nuns,  she   wrote   her 
nd  great  work,  the  Camino  de  Per/eccwn;^  durinj;  them 
toementcd  those  valuable  friendships,  not  the  least  important 
Or  in  her  success.    In  the  same  way  that  we  have  considered 
'  Life  as  embracing  the  long  period  of  her  existence  in  the 
imacion,  so  in  the  present  case  may  we  consider  this  book 
the  monument  of  her  uneventful  and  monotonous  life  in 
I  Jose.     To  my  thinking  Teresa  is  at  her  best  in  the  Cawino 
'  PerftccioH  (a  title  which  seemed  curiously  enough  to  forc- 
'  her  own  future  career), — with  its  bursts  of  impassioned 
quencc;   its  shrewd  and  caustic  irony;  its  acute  and  penc- 
iling knowtcdge  of  human  character  (the  same  in  the  convent 
'  in  the  world)  from  which  her  keen  eye  stripped  off  the 
ilises  in  which  weak  humanity  would  fain  travesty  its  naked- 
above  all,  its  !<)'mpathetic  and    tender  instinct   for  the 
it  and  the  difliculties  of  her  followers.    As  the  Constitutions 
'^  the  skeleton  outlines,  so  does  the  Camino  represent  the 
'sbed  and  magnificent  fabric  of  the  spiritual  life.    Even  as 
wrote,  her  prophetic  instinct  leapt  forward  into  the  future, 

I  It  k  Raarkahle  ai  bting  the  only  one  o(  Terttt's  lx>uks  puhlUhcd  dutiog 

r  Hfa,  BUbouffh  >be  did  not  liv«  to  uk«  «n  author**  pride  in  iti  ippmiuKv,  on 

*ecaiM  of  Ihc  im  ibccU  l«inc  jirinlcd  ImI  in  olicdjencc  (o  ihc  ccnnim  eKociwd 

■  air 
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and  she  saw  the  generations  of  nuns  she  should  never  see  in  ^ 
the  flesh,  whom  the  words  she  was  then  penning  would  direct  | 
and   animate  when   her   voice   should    be   for  ever  silent,  ber 
body  dust.     Her  words  ring  forth  with  a  strange  terseness  ani 
earnestness,  as  she  thus  pens   her  spiritual  testament— as  she 
thus  entrusts  to  the  keeping  of  her  readers  her  frail  legacj'of 
Reform.     She   points   out   the   mischievous   foibles,   the  little 
meannesses,  the  spirit  of  cantankerousncss  and  strife,  the  petty 
jealousies,  the  foolish  and  often  baneful  intimacies,  which  loc{ 
experience  of  the  cloister  had  shown  her  were  the 
sins  of  the  conventual  life.     She  places  before  them  the  loB 
standard  of  the  Cross.     Her  words,  direct  and  simple,  ring  ( 
true  and  clear,  producing  somewhat  of  the  solemn  effect  of  a 
commination  aer\'icc 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  dead  animating  and  dircctinu  fmn 
these  faded  pages ;  a  voice  freed  from  the  trammels  of  fterfi, 
and  worthier  of  respect  than  the  living  one  that  a  mere 
accident  could  still. 

RrieBy  she  touches  on  the  motives  which  guided  ha, 
consecrating  them  for  tho!ie  who  should  follow  her  in  Uk 
future.  In  them  her  whole  life  Jind  character  stand  mo* 
palpably  revealed. 

It  was  not  her  original  intention  to  found  in  poverty^- 
but: 

At  this  time  it  came  tn  my  ears  what  mischi«r  and  ravagtf  ibc* 
I.uthcrnni  had  worked  in  Trance,  and  liow  this  unhappy  scci  was  tm 
incica.iing.  I  wa-i  deeply  .nfflicicd,  and  as  if  1  cnuld  dn  anything  or  *M 
anyihing,  I  wept  with  the  Lord  and  besouKht  him  to  remedy  so  grmttf 
evU.  It  »eemed  lu  me  th.il  I  would  have  uiven  a  thouauid  live*  to  wen* 
ono  sout  amongst  the  nutiihrrs  thai  were  there  goiDg  to  perdition.  Ani  M 
I  saw  myself  a  woiDan,  ;ind  a  base  ono,  powerless  to  help  as  I  should  bad 
desired  in  the  seri'icc  of  the  Loid  ...  I  resolved  to  do  dint  link  tb^l  "U 
in  mc,  namely,  lo  follow  the  evangelic  precepit  as  perfectly  n»  I  conld,  lad 
to  endeavouT  that  these  feu-  nuns  who  are  here  with  me  should  do  likeviN 
.  .  .  and  that  Uiey  being  such  as  my  detiret  painted  them  .  .  .  and  d 
occupied  in  prayer  fur  those  who  are  battling  for  the  Church,  the  preaches 
and  warned  men  eii);a^eil  in  her  defence,  we  might  help  tbid  my  Lord,ii 
what  we  could. 

Heart-broken  at  the  thought  of  so  many  souls  going  lo 
their  perdition,  she  exclaims: — 

Oh,  sisters  mine  ia  Christ,  bc!p  mc  to  supplicate  this  from  the  Lorli  ^ 
siiKe  nir  tbis  purpose  he  gathered  you  together  here  :  ihit  is  your  callinbj 
llut  must  be  your  ousineii ;  for  this  your  tears,  these  your  petitions  I 

Ruscd  on  the  basis  of  the  perfect  life,  this  prayer,  Uib 
continual  supplication,  is  to  be  a  column  of  fire  rising  Invdst- 
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Ibly  from  pure  souls  to  the  Judgment-seat  of  God.     And  the 
j  foundation  stone  of  the  perfect  life  is   Poverty.     Here,  in  a 
passage  of  almost  unparalleled  eloquence,  in  which  slie  still 
[plays  as  powerfully  on  every  fibre  of  the  heart  as  she  did  on 
'those  of  the  simple  unlettered  nuns  of  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy, 
striking  out  of  it  the  best  and  noblest  melody  it  can  afTotd, 
she  chants  a  veritable  prtan  of  anticipator)'   triumph.     Thus 
carried  away  by  the  chain  of  thought  5ui;j;cstcd   by  poverty, 
,  which  has  for  a  moment  interrupted  the  progress  of  her  simple, 
philosophical  style,  she  returns  to  earth  with  a  stirring  re- 
miniscence of  the   wild,  fierce  days   of    Avila, — days    whose 
ftmintscences  and  deeds  lived  in  all  men's  mindic,  and  which 
she  had  so  often  listened  to  in  childhood  around  her  father's 
hearth  of  a  winter's  night 

To  check  this  growth  of  heresy,  against  which  human  strength  is 
^'Cilc'ts,  it  has  appeared  to  mc  neceuary  (o  act  as  in  lime  of  war,  when 
'  :  enemy  has  scoured  the  Und,  and  the  lord  of  it,  seeing  himself  hard 
•ed  on  every  tide,  throws  hnriMlf  into  a  city,  which  he  muses  to  t>e 
,  ibnificd,  end  whence,  it  tomctimcs  hnppem,  »ince  ibo^c  thai  are  in 
Ac  citf  are  picked  men  able  lo  do  more  of  Ehemselres  alone  than  Any 
Barter  of  soldien,  if  cowmitt,  thiil  he  i^  able  lo  rct;iliate  on  his  foes,  and 
■  Ous  fubioD  gain  a  victory  over  ihcm  :  and  even  if  he  is  not  victorious, 
fthti  buDger  forces  him  to  surrender,  il  it  imposstblo  for  him  to  be 
no^tashed,  so  long  as  there  is  do  traitor. 

For  the  fir^t  time  we  find  the  suggestion  of  a  thought  on 

J[hich  btic  was  afterwards  to  build  her   greatest   work.    The 

is  the  Castle ;  the  priests  and  theologians  its  captains, 

mission  of  the  nuns  of  San  Jos^,  free  from  business,  the 

*ot!d,  distractions,  is  to  aid  with  their  prayers  the  champions 

rto  have  to  lead  a  double  life, — who  must  not  only  live  in 

piiaccs  and  in  intercourse  with  men,  and  conform  with  them, 

but  at  the  same  time  carry  on  an   interior   life   of  estrangc- 

eent  from  the  world,  and   act  as  if  they  were  in  exile.     In 

ihort,  tfac)'  must  be  not  men  but  angels,  in  a  world  which, 

passing  over  virtue  unnoticed,  pardons   no   fault   (where,  she 

irondcr^  does  the  world  learn  its  measurx;  of  perfection  which 

only  serves  it  to  condemn?}.     Let  them  pray,  therefore :  first, 

that   many   of  these   many   learned   and   religious   men   may 

|cK>pe   unscathed  from   this  great  battlclicld,  and  that  those 

irfao  are  not  prepared  may  be  made  fit ;  next,  that  God  may 

j  wtpport  them  so  that  they  may  escape  from  the  many  dangers 

I  of  the  world  and  close  their  ears  to  the  song  of  the  Sirens  in 

[  this  dangerous  sea. 

li  seem*  datinK  to  think  (»he  condudei)  that  1  may  have  some  share 
bringing  this  about.     1  trust,  my  Lord,  in  iliue  your  servant*  who  ve 
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bcre,  nnd  who  [  see  and  Icnow  desire  and  lolidt  do  other  thing  but  to 
p!ca«e  thee.     For  ihec  have  Iliey  abandoned  tlie  little  tbcy  bad,  aad  thef 
woulil  Tain  luvi!  li:iU  mote  to  Uy  it  ut  thy  feet.    And  then,  my  Creator,  tho> 
art  not  unyralcful.  llul  I  should  think  thou  wilt  fail  to  do  what  they  ask  of 
thee,  Dor  didst  tlioit,  Lord,  wlieii  thou  wcntcst  about  the  world,  aUioc 
wonicii,  r;ithc[  litdst  thou  ever  favour  them  and  &liow  them  pity.    [Htr 
connluding  words  to  her  nuns  aic  ^rnvc  and  coii> minatory.]    And  obca 
your    prayers   and   desires  and   disciplines   and   fasts   arc   not    cpuplovt^ 
for  the  purpose  I   have  said,  be  sure  that  you  neither  do  nor  accomput 
the  end  for  which  the  LottI  brought  you  tD£elher  here,  and  nay  At 
Lord  of  hit  tfreut  mercy  permil  that  this  may  never  be  blotted  from  ]mr 
memory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  she  never  once  touches  on  aay 
question  of  dogma.  With  instinctive  mistrust — for  which  i« 
must  blame  the  age — she  let  the  red-hot  cinders  drop  from 
her  fingers  without  beiiiy  burnt  by  them.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  she  had  ventured  to  meddle  with  them,  her  keen  and 
conscientious  mind  would  have  foundered  on  the  rock  of  thoie 
dangerous  questions  of  grace  and  justification,  which  brougll 
such  disasters  and  woe  on  those  very  men  whose  cathohcity  it 
was  least  possible  to  doubt  or  dispute! 

Never  was  there  such  a  master  of  all  the  stops  of 
human  heart.  The  whole  book  breathes  a  fine  aptrit 
heroism,  a  constant  stimulus  to  glorious  suffering,  worthy 
the  daughter  of  her  house,  worthy  of  the  noblest  spint  rf 
chivalrous  Spain,  worthy  of  the  "generous  and  royal  soiib" 
(it  is  her  own  expression)  she  was  endeavouring  to  iraifc 
"We  cannot,"  as  she  says,  "stir  ourselves  up  to  great  thinji 
unless  our  thoughts  are  high." 

"  Christ  is  the  Captain  of  love." 

She  deprecates  the  use  amongst  her  nuns  of  such  a- 
prcssions  as  "  my  life,"  "  my  soul,"  "  my  love,"  as  only  fit  W 
women : — 

And  I  would  not  have  ray  dniighiei-n  be  nor  seem  to  be  wotntt  b 
anything,  but  valiant  and  brave  men  ("  varoncs  funics  *),  for  if  ycm  «4 
do  what  is  in  you,  the  Lxird  will  give  jou  such  strength,  that  men  wfllW 
amaicd  at  you.    The  God  of  glory  will  not  s-itk  our  souls  (1  nwtl  *" 
union)  if  we  do  nut  Mrive  to  gain  the  great  virtues.  .  .  .  And  it  bj 
that  the  Lord  nhould  sec  ili.it  wc  do  all  in  our  power  like  so1dien,l 
however  lent;  ihcy  have  served,  mitsi  always  he  on  the  alert  to  flilfil 
uiptaiu's  orders,  since  it  is  he  who  pay  ihem  well  for  it.  and  how  i 
better  will  our  King  pay  us  than  those  of  earth  '.  .  .  .  For  myself  I  in 
convinced  that  /ie  nuaiurf  i>/  our  ability  la  cany  a  htitvy  eresi  or  j  i^ 
aat  is  lovf. 

Be  sure,  oli  rov  sisters,  that  yoa  come  to  die  for  Chriti,  sod  not  to  M 
an  eas}-  life  for  Clitist.  for  this  is  what  the  devil  persuades  us  is  ncc«uaff 
to  do  m  order  to  endure  the  Rule  snd  keep  it,  and  such  is  our  dcsiieta 
keep  it,  together  with  our  aiuiciy  to  preserve  our  bealtb,  so  that  wc  may  tfat 
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r  observe  and  guard  it,  that  wedie  without  having  fulTillctl  il  completely 
I  month  together,  perchance  nnl  even  for  a  day. 

The  dr>'iics5  and  causticity  of  this  passage  w  excelled  in  the 
I  that  follows: — 

femetimes  they  [the  nuns]  are  sciicd  with  a  perfect  frcnxy  of  inuttilica- 

iVitlioui  rhyme  or  reason,  which  latls,  $o  to  speak,  for  two  dayii :  Iheo 

Hcs-il  wbitpeiB  in  iheir  imagination  thftt  it  did  them  harm,  and  tlut 

ir  again  mint  they  do  {icnance,  not  even  ih^it  imposed  by  the  Rule, 

tbey  have  had  enough  of  it.     We  do  not   keep  the  sti;jhlcs(  things  at 

[Rule,  as  for  instance  silence,  which  c:innoi  poisibly  hurt  us,  and  yet 

Cely  do  we  fancy  we  have  a  headache  than  we  leave  off  going  to  choir, 

b  caaoot  kill  us  cithei.    One  day  because  our  head  acheu,  the  next 

B»c  it  did  not  aclic,  and  another  three  sc  that  it  may  not  ache :  and 

M  ant  willing  enough  to  invent  moitilications  out  of  our  bwn  head, 

at  we  can  do  neither  [keep  silence  nor  go  to  choir]  ;  and  tomciimes 

Udcu  is  slight,  and  wc  think  that  wc  are  not  obliged  to  do  anything, 

ihat  ire  do  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us  if  only  »-e  ask  leave  to  be 

Ipted. 

'ou  will  ask.  Why  then  docs  ihc  Priores*  gmni  it  ?  !f  she  knew  what 
h  your  ihou^'his,  perchance  »hc  would  not ;  but  as  you  icll  her  that  it 
ifeot,  and  thcic  is  no  want  of  a  docior  to  lend  a  hand  for  the  same 
lin  that  you  lend  him  one,  and  some  weeping  friend  or  relative  dose 
that  can  the  poor  Prioress  do,  although  she  sometimes  sees  it  is  loo 
'?  If  she  is  wauling  in  charity  she  is  left  with  a  troubled  conscience; 
ould  rather  that  the  fault  lay  with  you  than  n-iih  her,  and  the  does 
link  it  right  to  judt;c  >ou  harshly.  Oh  this  constant  complaining, 
le  Uios  t  amon^iit  nuns ;  may  he  pardon  me,  bat  I  fear  me  it  is 
ly  a  habit.  .  .  .  When  the  illness  is  serious,  no  complaint  is  needed, 
ilains  of  itself :  then  il  is  another  plaint  and  is  at  once  evident. 
iin  do  I  tell  you,  sisters,  and  now  I  wish  to  set  it  down  in  writing 
10  that  yoo  may  not  forget,  that  in  this  house,  and  ii  applies  more- 
to  every  person  who  wishes  to  be  perfert,  you  must  fly  a  thousand 
from  such  expressions  as,  Vau  tee  I  was  riphi ;  l/iey  did  me  im 
;  Ae  was  urrvnf  to  Irtal  mr  Ihus .'  God  deliver  us  from  such  ciil 
igs-'  Do  you  think  il  was  right  for  our  good  Jesus  ii>  bear  so  many 
and  "sin  nuones."  or  that  there  was  any  reason  for  such  bemg  don« 
1  know  not  why  she  who  cannot  bear  any  cross  but  a  I'ery  reasonable 
Id  be  in  a  convent  at  all. 

she  la<ihed  the   small   weaknesses   of  the  cloister  with 
btil  unsparing;  satire. 
)nc  of  her  smiles  she  draws  from  the  game  of  chcs& 

rbo  knows  not  how  to  sot  the  pieces  on  the  board  is  likely  to  play 
and  if  be  caaoot  give  mate  to  the  king,  will  certainly  not  be  able  to 
in  cbcckmatc  1  Know  that  you  will  rcproix  me  for  speaking,  even 
a  porpoM:,  of  a  game  which  is  not  played,  nor  cicr  will  be,  in  this 
By  this  you  may  see  ihat  a  mother  (lod  has  given  you,  oho  o-as 
ev«n  will)  such  a  vanity  as  this  ;  still  they  say  that  it  is  sometimes 


be  vhote  0(  Ih*  •bnre  psMogv  b  ■  fine  play  on  the  rarlou*  mcuilng*  «f  the 
UDO,"— 4nipoiaitilc  eacqvt  ih*  tentc  to  rcniMi  into  b^llCh. 
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allowable,  and  bow  allowable  for  us  would  be  this  kind  of  play  !  And  if  n 
play  ai  ti  often  how  fioon  iiliall  we  give  mate  to  (his  divine  King  who  cawM 
escape  from  us,  nur  would  he  if  he  cuuld  !  Uic  ciuccn  h  hiii  grcitiesi  oppouu 
in  ilm  ijame,  Hided  by  all  the  other  nieces.  Nc>(|iieen  can  capture  DUnUw 
huiiiiliiy.  This  it  wns  ih.ii  I>iout;bi  nim  down  from  heaven  to  Uic  Vii|>iA 
womb,  and  with  ii  ive  cnn  brioK  him  to  our  souls  by  a  hair. 

Although  hor  intention  in  founding  San  Jos<5  was  to  it- 
suscitatc  the  oUi  contempl.it ive  life  of  the  desert — "the  object 
we  strive  for  is  not  only  to  be  niin*i,  but  hermits  like  our  holy 
fathers  of  the  past"  —  she  docs  not  base  the  ascetic  life  on 
contemplation  alone. 

There  is  no  icason  whv,  because  prayer  is  the  business  of  evcfycuia 
this  hous«v  you  should  all  dc  con  tempi  at  ivcf,  >  .  .  and  since  tlic  coniecB^ 
lit'c  life  is  iiot  necessary  for  our  uilvation,  nor  an  csscntinl  to  ti,  do  not  ihitk 
that  any  one  will  ci'er  require  it  of  you,  or  that  the  bck  of  it  prewnii  you 
renchiOK  K"^' pc'f<-'<^''°'i  =  -  ■  ■  and  if  (here  ii  no  want  of  humility,  1  dooM 
believe  that  ihvy  (who  are  not  conterapliitive*)  will  be  worse  oiT  in  the  OMJt 
but  peilinpa  equal  in  every  wuy  lo  ihoae  nho  ha\e  lusted  nany  deUgbb; 
and  in  u  groai  mc;isurc  their  position  is  more  secure,  for  «e  know  M 
whether  the  suavity  comes  from  Cod  or  th  inspired  by  the  dcviL  ...  la 
humlliiy,  mnnificaiian,  abneijaiion.  and  oihcr  vinucs,  there  is  always  matt 
security  ;  there  i»  no  rc^ison  for  feoi,  nor  to  dread  le»I  you  should  not  TMA 

Dfection  ax  well  as  the  most  contemplnlivc  of  ihem  all.  Martha  too  MS 
y,  although  tbey  do  not  my  *lie  wai  a  coRtcmpIaiivc.  .  .  . 

The  test  of  true  proL'r<;s>  dots  not  hi:  in  suavity  in  prayer,  in  ccstaiici, 
rapis,  virions,  and  such  like  spiritual  favours,  for  we  must  wait  until  the  oihcf 
world  10  sec  their  value,  but  in  humility  and  sclf-abascmcni  <A  the  wmiL 

This  is  current  coin,  a  rent  which  never  fails  a  peipccual  annuity,  sad 
not  a  Ruit-rcnl  which  can  be  as  easily  done  away  witli  at  imposed.  ...  To 
conclude  ;  these  .ire  the  virtues  I  desire  you,  my  dauifhicrt,  ti>  poueJ^,  aad 
endeavour  to  obtain,  and  which  I  would  have  you  cni^  in  others  with  a  bolf 
emulatioin.  De  not  distressed  if  those  other  devotions,  which  arc  in  than* 
selves  uncertain,  should  be  denied  you.  For  it  miglil  be  tlui  n  hat  in  oibet 
penons  was  a  ^ifi  of  God,  bis  Majesty  mi|,'bl  petmii  to  be  a  deiil'i  iLlunOi 
111  you,  so  that  he  may  deceive  you,  as  he  has  done  others.  Why  be  anuoiB 
to  serve  tlic  Lord  in  thing)'  so  doubtfiil,  when  there  is  so  much  wherein  fua 
c.in  serve  him  safely  i    Who  puts  you  in  these  daugcts  i 

With  this  solemn  warning  on  her  tips,  dictated  by  a  rare 
spirit  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  she  launches  once  more 
on  her  favourite  theme,  the  contemplative  life,  cndcavourii^ 
to  smooth  away  the  obstacles  and  dangers  encountered  by 
the  novice  in  mysticism.  Again  the  image  of  water  hauot* 
her  mind : 

Ulien  God,  sisters,  shall  bring  you  to  drink  this  water — and  yoii^ 
now  drink  of  ii—you  will  deli^-hl  in  lliis,  and  know  bow  the  veritabW' 
of  God,  if  it  his  attained  to  its  full  streiigtli,  and  atresdy  entirely  froaj 
eaithly  considerations  soars  above  (hem,  is  master  of  all  the  elenacau  i 
world.  ...  Is  it  Dot  beautiful  thai  a  poor  nun  of  San  ivtt  may  reach  i 
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I  have  domioioti  o(  ihe  whole  eanli  and  its  elonencs  ?  And  can  it  «urpriK 
us  if  by  [be  fai-our  of  God  ihc  ^ainis  exefcise  over  ttiem  such  >  svav?  fire 
ukI  waicr  obeyed  Sainl  Martin,  birds  and  ftihei  Saint  Francis ;  and  ao  with 
many  oilter  nudis,  who  were  clearly  seen  lo  have  cver>'ihing  on  earth  bo 
completely  subject  to  them,  on  account  of  their  hatiaz  itrivcn  to  hold  it  as 
noueht,  and  to  fpve  themulvea  in  very  truth  and  with  all  their  strength  to 
i«s  Lord. 

m   She  places  her  own  experiences,  acquired  through  years  of 
painful  eflort,  at  their  service. 

I  shall  olirayt  [the  lays]  ipcnk  of  menial  and  vocal  prayer  tO];ether,  to 
u  not  10  lUitle  you.  daughlcra,  for  well  do  I  know  the  mult  of  theie  ihingn 
liotii  wliirJi  t  inyiclf  hjve  suAercd :  and  thus  it  would  be  my  d«irc  to 
prevent  any  one  trotibling  or  oppreuing  you  wiili  doubts,  for  it  is  dantterous 
to  Iraiel  ihiS  toad  with  fear.  It  15  of  great  importance  10  be  sure  iliai  vou 
Mc  on  the  rtglil  road  ;  for  to  tell  a  tra^'cllcr  thai  he  has  ^onc  astray  and  lost 
hi*  way.  i»  to  make  him  wander  about  in  varioui  diteclions  ;  and  utiilM  he 
that  goc*  about  lecking  fnr  the  right  one,  he  tires  himself  out,  loses  lime 
ud  arnvei  later  at  hi^  desiinalion.  .  .  .  To  addrcn  Cod  in  prayer  it  is  iirst 
accessary  (o  be  thoTOu^hly  pcnciraied  wltli  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  him 
whom  we  are  about  to  address,  for  we  cinnot  draw  near  to  ipeak  to  a 
prince  with  the  «nmc  vant  oS  ccicmony  .1«  »'c  do  to  a  labourer  or  some  poor 
person  hTte  ourselves,  for  whom  any  mode  of  acidii-ss  is  good  enough.  Ii  is 
but  right  that  if.  ihrongh  ibis  KinK**  humility,  he  docs  not  refuse  10  IJsien  10 
oie  nor  to  let  tne  approach  him,  nor  do  hit  ^'itardi  throw  me  oiit  if  on  account 
of  tny  ill-bfeedrng  1  know  not  how  to  ^peak  with  him  (because  the  angels 
that  surround  him  know  well  the  temper  of  their  King,  and  that  he  lakes 
■loie  pkaiure  in  the  rudeness  of  a  lowly  shepherd  who  lie  »ees  would  say 
note  if  he  could,  than  in  the  most  learned  men  of  letters,  howetcr  elegant 
their  disicourse.  if  they  do  not  comport  themselves  with  humility),  so  also 
must  we  not  take  advantage  of  his  goodness  lo  be  discourteous.  ...  It  is 
well  that  we  should  endeavour  to  know  his  purity  and  who  he  is.  It  is  true 
that  we  know  him  as  soon  as  we  approach  him,  as  we  do  great  people  on 
outh  ;  for  after  we  ha\-e  been  tola  who  dieir  father  was,  and  how  many 
millions  they  lia»-e  of  revenue,  and  their  titles,  there  is  nothing  mote  to 
1a>ow  ;  foi  here  it  is  not  the  man  we  pay  himour  to,  however  much  he  may 
mem  it,  but  his  wealth. 

Oh,  miserable  world  ;  [exclaims  the  high-mindfd  nun) :  Praise  God 
greatly,  my  daughters,  that  you  have  left  behind  you  a  thing  «>  b.isc,  where 
ae  consideration  is  paid  to  a  man's  interior  worth,  but  to  the  pmscssions  of 
bit  vassals  and  ten.mts  ;  and  should  these  (iiil,  the  world  at  oocc  ceases  lu 
do  him  honour.  A  pleasant  consideration  this  to  beguile  >-oiirsehn  with 
dsring  )'our  hours  of  recreation,  for  this  indeed  is  an  excellent  pastime,  to 
Aiiik  no*  blindly  worldlings  past  their  time.  .  .  .  You  can  find  God  when- 
ever you  have  a  mind  lo ;  he  holds  the  mere  fact  of  our  mining  towards 
hicn  m  such  high  csicem,  that  on  his  side  he  meets  us  half-way.  In  like 
manner,  as  they  say,  it  is  Ihe  wife's  duty,  who  wishes  to  live  happily  with 
bcr  bitshand,  lu  be  sad  when  lie  is  tad,  and  if  cheerful  (althouKb  it  may  be 
thai  he  never  is)  cheerful.  Set,  liUfrs,  from  v/hal  a  letvUuJe jrtm  kavfittn 
Jilittrfd. 

t  Teresa,  highly  born  and  nobly  connectetl,  linked  lineage  in 
Ibe  same  category  as  riches.  Doth  must  be  trampled  under 
18 
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foot  by  the  humble  daughters  of  San  ^osi.  Again  the  worid 
rouses  in  her  the  same  bitter  scorn,  the  same  contempt,  which 
we  have  just  seen  her  express — 

The  world  has  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  ir  the  father  is  of  a  more  towtf 
C&tate  than  the  son.  he  is  ashamed  lo  rcco^fnisc  him  for  his  fi«thcr.  Here 
this  docs  noi  cnicr,  for  never,  please  (lod,  in  this  house,  may  there  be  M 
C^'cn  a  memory  of  such  things  ;  if  not  it  would  be  a  hell.  .  .  .  AU  RUUthf 
equal.  Oh.  college  of  Christ,  where  St  Peter,  in  ipice  of  his  beiaf  i 
fishennan,  lield  more  command  than  St.  Bartholomew,  who  was  a  kiii(\ 
son  !  Well  did  liii  M;ircsiy  know  what  wa-.  to  hajipcn  in  the  world  ai  H 
who  wait  made  of  the  tmcst  catth,  which  is  nothmg  cl«e  than  to  Mm 
whether  it  shall  be  used  foe  unbaked  bricks  or  tnud  walls- 

In  her  tlescription  of  the  prayer  of  quiet  (reconection]t  sht 
makes  use  of  the  following  strange  passage,  in  which  sbe 
approaches  perilously  near  to  pantheism : 

Vou  alreidy  know  that  God  ia  everywhere ;  it  U  dear  then  that  nbcrt 
the  king  is.  there  must  be  the  court :  in  short,  that  where  God  i*  diert  at 
heaven  ;  doubtless,  it  is  not  difficult  for  vou  to  believe  that  vherc  ki 
Majesty  is,  ihctc  is  all  glory  I  Now  behold  what  Saint  Augu&iinc  oji, 
who  sought  him  in  many  places,  lo  And  him  at  last  in  his  owd  botooi.  .  .• 
It  is  called  (he  piaycr  of  recollection,  because  the  soul  i»ihers  together  lO 
its  poivers,  and  enters  within  itself  with  its  God.  .  .  .  They  who  nn  ilat 
themselves  up  like  this  in  this  little  heaven  of  liieir  souls  .  .  .  journey  firit 
little  lime.  .  .  ■  The  *oul  rises  up  at  the  best  moineni.  and  like  one  «fc» 
enters  a  strong  fort  to  keep  his  advcrsatics  at  bay,  she  draws  back  her 
senses  from  these  cxicrior  things,  and  controls  ihcm  in  such  a  maimer  ihaL 
without  under^unding  how,  her  eyes  close  so  at  not  to  sec  them,  b  Onki 
that  those  of  the  soul  may  be  wider  opened.  .  .  .  Let  us  constdcf  that  M 
have  within  us  a  palace  of  exceeding  richness,  built  entirely  of  gold  aal 
precious  stones,  in  short,  fit  for  such  a  Lord,  and  that  on  you  it  depends  tbu 
this  edifice  shall  be  such  as  in  truth  it  is  ;  for  so  it  is  that  there  can  be  ao 
more  lovely  building  than  a  pure  soul,  full  of  virtues,  which,  (he  sTeater  they 
ar«,  the  more  lesplcodcni  thmc  the  slones  ;  and  that  in  this  palace  d«tlit 
this  great  king,  and  thai  he  has  consented  in  be  your  gticsi,  and  that  he  uu 
on  a  throne  of  inestimable  price  which  is  even  your  own  heart.  .  ,  .  Thete 
is  something  else  incomparably  more  precious  within  ouneUcs  ihaD  anjrthint 
we  can  see  without.  .  .  .  The  greatest  happiness  (besides  many  oihen)  ihM 
we  can  enjoy  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  absohM 
Kvcrance  from  all  earthly  things,  ihcir  place  bemg  taken  by  a  itanquiUitr 
and  a  glory  in  ourselves,  a  joy  in  the  yoy  of  others,  a  perpetual  peac^a 
profound  sclf-s»isfactioi)  produced  by  the  sight  of  all  men  sanctifying  ud 
praising  the  Lord  and  blessing  his  name,  and  none  doing  him  any  offeaCb 

Her  remarks  on  tlic  prayer  of  Quiet  and  Union  are  merdjr 
brief  epitodu-s  of  the  Treatise  of  Prayer,  which  I  have  alrcadjr 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter.  What  I  wish  mast  particularly  to 
point  out  in  the  Camino  is  its  practical  tendency ;  the  marvellots 
knowledge  it  displays  of  human  nature ;  and  tJic  lights  it  throws 
on  many  points  of  her  own  character,  which  here  stands  revealed 
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perhaps  more  completely  than  in  any  of  her  other  tvrittngs,  if 
we  except  her  Letters, 

^ft       But  see,  dsughten  [she  exclaims  in  Uie  tliirtysixlh  cliapter,  a  aort  of 

^Vcooimenury  or  Iniiruciion  on  the  woidi  Oimitlf  nobis  tithila  Hosfra  tif  ihe 

F^  Lord's  Prayer]  (for  the  tlc\il  doe«  not  forget  ii»),  that  he  also  invents  marks 

■    of  respect  in  fnona^icrics,  and  imposes  his  laws  wlictcby  one  nun  is  lii)fhcr 

r     or  lower  in  diifiiity  than  another  in  the  saine  way  as  people  in  ihc  worltl, 

grounding  their  title  lo  respect  nn  some  thinjis  that  fill  me  with  ainiiie- 

meat.  ...  He  who  has  risen  to  tench  thcolri;,-\'  mu&i  not  abase  him»elf  by 

muling  philosophy  :  for  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  him  that  he  must  go 

higher  and  not  lower :  and,  moreover,  shoulil  he  be  ordered  to  do  so  fav 

obedience,  ii  would  in  his  opinion  be  An  insull,  and  he  will  conceive  himself 

Affronted,  nor  will  those  be  wanting  to  tnhe  up  the  cudgels  in  his  hchnlf, 

"  to  dedAtv  with  him  ih-n  it  is  nn  iniuh,  .ind  at  once  the  devil  discovers 

ti  that,  even  judged  by  divine  t.iw,  teem  plausible  enough  I    Then 

'aniongsi  nans,  she  who  has  once  been  I'rioreu  must  not  stoop  to  any  lower 

~  e  :  constant  consideration  tnaix  be  shown  to  her  who  has  been  longest 

ibc  Order,  for  this  we  never  lose  sight  of,  and  sometimes  even  it  seems 

as  a  menu  since  it  is  enjoined  by  the  Rule.     It  is  a  thing  to  Inugh  at,  or 

"ler  to  weep  at,  for  that  would  he  more  reasonable :  I  only  know  that 

Order  does  not  command  us  not  to  be  bumble.     It  enjoini  it  indeed  for 

Ibe  sake  of  order  :  but  it  ii  not  right  for  mc  to  be  so  fond  of  order  in  things 

relating  to  my  own  dignity,  as  to  pay  as  much  attention  lo  this  point  of  the 

Rule,  as  I  do  to  oUicr  points  of  it,  which  perchance  I  keep  but  ill.     Let  not 

all  oor  perfection  consist  in  keeping  it  in  this;  others  will  keep  a  good 

watch  over  it  even  if  I  do  not.    The  truth  is  that  as  we  have  a  tendency  to 

rise  in  digniiy,  even  if  by  so  doing  we  do  not  rise  to  hcAvcn  none  of  us  wiU 

alnxc  oursclvek.  ...  I    have   conversed   with    many   conicmplniivcs   who 

prize  trials  as  others  do  gold  and  jewels.  .  .  .  Thcie,  far  from  feeling  any 

self-esteem,  are  pleased  that  their  sins  are  known.  .  .  ,  The  same  with 

their  lineage,  since  they  already  know  that  it  shidl  profit  ihem  nothing  in 

the  kingdom  without  end  ;  if  they  take  pleasure  in  coming  ^f  *  good  stock 

("buena  casta  "^  it  is  only  in  so  far  us  it  enables  them  to  serve  God  better ; 

when  it  docs  not,  it  troubles  them  to  be  accounted  more  than  they  are,  and 

it  gives  them  no  concern,  rather  plc.-uurc,  lo  set  people  right.    And  this 

must  be  because  he  on  whom  (lod  bc^toHi  this  favour  of  humility  and  great 

\o\K  of  ("rod  in  everything  that  appertains  lo  his  greater  service,  is  so 

forgetful  of  himself  that  ii  is  even  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that  others 

should  feel  such  things  as  these,  or  tliai  they  should  account  it  an  injury. 

.  .  .  Love  4iii<t  feat'  of  God  ate  two  strong  castles,  whence  we  can  wage  war 

on  the  world  and  the  devil. 

And  ader  all,  life  is  but  an  inn,  ourselves  but  the  guests  of 
a  Beefing  night : 

Atsd  if.  in  the  case  of  a  person  faabiiuaicd  to  lumirie^  and  such  arc 
the  peo>ple  who  frequent  thcni  most,  an  uncomfortable  inn  is  iniufTcr^ble 
evoi  fo(  a  night,  what,  think  you,  must  be  the  grief  of  that  sad  soul  whidi 
6ih1s  itself  doomed  to  dnell  in  hell  eternally?  For  we  do  not  seek  comfort, 
daughters  ;  we  arc  well  off  here.  The  uncomfortable  inn  is  but  for  a  night; 
Iti  u*  iwiiiie  God,  let  \n  vali.inily  force  ourselves  to  do  penance  in  this  life. 

There  arc  minds  so  narrow  and  rigid  that  they  would  admit 
Done  but  sour  faces,  and  would  fill  the  convent  walLi  with  the 
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gloom  of  thoir  own  tortured  and  cavilling  intellects.     Not  n 
Teresa. 

And  hence  comes  nnoiher  mischief,  ihnt,  in  judging  othcni  as  theydt 
not  travel  by  the  same  raad  as  you,  but,  proceedme  with  more  *aaaitf, 
converse  freely  ai)<I  wiihoui  rc^iniint  m  Drclcr  to  bcncHt  liieir  (cltev^ 
straightway  you  look  upon  it  as  an  imperfection.  Their  holy  gladiKutetm 
to  you  lousGiicss  ;  especially  to  us  who  have  no  education  ^nd  Imow  m 
bow  far  one  can  carry  such  inicrcour«c  without  sin,  it  is  very  dangerous uj 
eilremdy  ill  of  diifCxlion.  .  .  .  llicrcforc,  sisters,  do  youi  BtOKMl  mtboA 
offctice  to  God,  to  be  alTablc,  and  so  lo  treat  c^^ry  one  irho  contend 
with  you,  that  he  shall  love  your  coni-ersation,  and  desire  to  live  aad  lA 
like  you,  and  not  be  lernfied  and  scared  away  from  virtue  .  .  .  the  Iwfa 
you  are,  the  more  converenble  with  your  sisters. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  Camino  tie  Perfeemm, 
because  it  is  the  book  above  all  others  that  reveals  Teresa  in 
her  priorial  capacity, — in  that  of  the  administrator  and  lawpwt. 
If  the  Vida  shows  her  to  us  as  the  mystic,  here  we  behold  ha 
in  the  everyday  life  of  the  convent  We  are  struck  by  the 
remarkable  breadth  and  sympathy  of  her  character;  at  the 
soundness  of  her  sense;  at  the  lucidity  and  practical  nature  of 
her  reasoning.  If  occasionally  wc  can  discern  the  faintest 
touch  of  Jesuitism,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  last  sentence  quoted, 
it  is  so  slight  as  lo  be  scarcely  perceptible.  She  speaks  of 
wealth  and  lineage  with  honest  contempt  and  repugnance.  She 
perceives  too  the  eternal  injustice  on  which  they  arc  based,  and 
they  rouse  in  her  the  bitterest  indignation  of  which  she  is 
capable.  .'Vnd  yet,  such  is  the  inconsequence  of  human  nature^ 
even  the  best,  that  she  owed  her  success  not  only  to  the  ciroMii- 
stance  of  having  been  born  herself  in  an  elevated  rank  of 
society,  but  to  her  diligent  cultivation  of  the  friendship  of  those 
high  in  rank  and  power,  whom  fate  or  accident  cast  in  her  path. 
Nor  was  this  incongruous  with  her  doctrines,  any  more  thsn 
to-day  it  is  for  a  man  holding  sociali->lic  opinions,  and  even 
a  propagandist  of  them,  not  lo  share  his  fortune  or  csUlcs 
amongst  the  people.  Not  less  important  than  the  writing  of  the 
Catttino  de  Perfefcion  were  the  rcsulLs,  which  she  knew  so 
how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  her  Idea,  which  sprang  fi 
her  residence  in  San  Josi,  She  there  won  adherents  wi 
influence,  from  their  rank  in  society,  or  from  their  rcpulatioo, 
was  to  be  to  her  in  the  future  both  a  lever  and  a  shield. 

It  was  then  that  the  warmest  intimacy  sprang  up  bctwoefl 
her  and  Kiules,  the  Dominican  friar  who.  when  nhc  was  ill 
unknown  to  him,  had  so  boldly  defended  San  Jos^  before  the 
ruling  bodies  of  Avila.  From  that  time  he  not  only  seems  lo 
have  been  the  director  of  her  conscience,  but  her  adviser  on  (he 
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mast  importaat  concerns  of  her  convent.  By  his  advice,  and 
subject  to  his  revision  and  approval,  she  wrote  the  Catuino, 
The  support  of  such  a  man,  n-ho,  althuugh  young,  was 
accounted  i he  most  learned  inan  of  his  order, — one  of  the  most 
famous  teachent  who  had  ever  graced  the  halls  of  Salamanca, 
whose  decision  was  listened  to  by  the  Inquisitors  with  respect, — 
was  of  inc:>timable  advantage  to  her.  It  was,  in  fact,  equivalent 
to  winning  over  to  her  side  the  whole  Order  of  I'icachcrs, — the 
conscience-sifters  of  the  kingdom,  in  whose  hands  were  vested 
all  the  tremendous  powers  of  the  Inquisition.  Many  others  too 
of  the  most  important  members  of  that  order  she  counted 
amongst  her  friends  and  confessors,  such  as  Barron,  Ibaftez, 
Garcia  Loaysa  dc  Toledo,  brother  of  Fernando,  the  stem  Duke 
of  Alba.  Among  the  Jesuits,  she  had  satisfietl  Borja.  the 
commissary-genefal  of  the  order,  of  tlie  genuineness  and  divine 
origin  of  her  revelations  and  visions ;  and  she  could  count  on 
the  support  of  many  others  of  its  members,  from  whom  at 
different  periods  of  her  life  she  had  sought  counsel  and 
direction,  such  as  Alvarez,  Caspar  de  Salizar,  and  many  others. 
In  Dofla  Luisa  de  la  Cerda  and  the  Itishop  of  Avita  she  made 
conquests  no  less  important.  If  her  relations  with  tlie  two  most 
powerful  of  the  religious  orders  in  Spain  enlisted  for  her  their 
co-operation,  or,  at  least,  their  tacit  approval,  the  rank  and 
aristocratic  connections  of  the  former  secured  her  partisans  and 
aid  in  other  and  no  less  important  directions.  To  Dofla  Luisa 
de  la  Cerda,  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celt,  and  one  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  Spain,  she  owed  her  foundation 
of  Malagon.  And  by  the  prelate,  the  son  of  the  Count  of 
Ribadabia,  a  junior  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Mendoza, 
the  members  of  which  were  then  as  celebrated  for  being  as 
tUbonnaire  and  good-natured  as  the  Tolcdos  were  surly  and 
austere,  she  was  mainly  enabled  to  found  at  Valladolid, 
Palencia,  and  Burgos.  The  Convent  of  San  Jos^  owed  much 
to  this  generous  patron,  who  not  only  provided  it  with  bread 
but  medicine.  We  shall  find  Teresa  once,  at  all  events,  an 
honoured  guest  in  the  castle  where  he  generally  resided,  whose 
Ery-mantled  ruins  may  still  be  seen  close  to  Olmedo,  then  a 
place  of  such  importance  as  to  Rgure  together  with  Ari5valo 
in  the  popular  proverb,  "He  who  would  rule  Castille  must 
first  win  Olmedo  and  Ar^valo."  Through  him  she  became 
acquainted  with  his  sister,  Dofla  Maria  dc  Mendoza  (the  widow 
of  Cobos,  Comcndador  of  Leon,  Charles  v.'s  secretary  of  state, 
and  mother  of  the  Marquis  of  Camarasa),  and  with  his  brother, 
who.  gay  and  graceless  youth  as  he  was,  might  often  be  seen  in 
the  little  parlour  of  San  Jos^,  attracted  thither  by  its  prioress's 
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winning  and  irresistible  charm.  When  the  time  came  forlicr 
to  resume  her  active  life,  wc  shall  sec  how  much  she  owed  Ij 
these  and  other  friends  like  them,  and  what  a  decisive  influence 
the/ often  wielded  in  those  moments  when  she  wa's  obh'gcd  to 
play  all  her  cards  to  secure  the  cxtsletice  of  her  convents. 

How  far  had  her  speculations  led  her,  what  were  her  dreanu 
during  these  long  sunlit  years  of  prayer  and  duty  in  San  Jort? 
At  what  stage  had  she  arrived  in  that  grand  conception  of  the 
restoration  of  an  entire  order  to  the  ancient  and  glorious  rule 
of  Mount  Carmcl,  when  she  listened  in  the  convent  churclito 
the  eloquent  sermon  of  that  I-Vanciscan   friar,  fresh  from  the 
Indies,  whose  words  stirred  up   in  her  all  her  missionar>-aad 
proselytising  instincts,  and  set  the  spark-  to  the  train,  so  long 
forming  in  Ihs  most  secret   depths  of  her  being,  which  was 
fraught  with   such  tremendous   and    transcendental   results  to 
her  own  Order   and  the  world  at  lai^?     That  she  had  loi^ 
been  nourishing,  perhaps  half  unconsciously  to  herself,  schemes 
dismissed  as   soon    as    formed,   so    impracticable,  so    utterly 
impossible   of  realisation    did    they   seem ;    of  extending  the 
reform  inaugurated  in  one  poor  convent  to  monks  as  u-ellas 
nuns,  the  only  means  by  which  she  could  ensure  its  perpetuity 
in  the  future,  is  evident  from  the  following  words  : 

As  I  considered  the  gtcAt  vntoiir  of  these  sauls,  and  ihnr  stim^ 
oenainly  more  ihnn  that  of  women,  to  suffer  and  senfc  him,  it  was  ona 
borne  in  on  mc  that  ihc  richcM  (lod  endowed  them  with  were  for  yoae 
fnat  end  ;  not  that  I  dteamcd  of  nhal  lias  come  Xt>  pass,  for  at  that  time 
It  seemed  impossible,  so  di/lifuli  was  it  even  to  imayirc  how  to  wi  About 
it,  nUhou^h  my  desircn  to  help  somewhat  in  assistinj^  ?>ou1s  grew  cxcecdia^ 
as  lime  went  on  :  and  often  it  seemed  to  me  ihtii  I  nas  like  nne  who  hum 
bis  keepiH);  «  great  treasure,  and  dc&ires  that  nil  should  enjoy  it,  Init  cansM 
&hsre  it  because  his  hands  me  tied.  .  .  .  Ai  the  end  of  five  years,  or  soaic 
what  more  as  ii  seems  to  me,  I  happened  to  teceive  a  visit  from  a  Francitcaa 
friar  called  fmy  Alon»a  Matdonado,  a  good  servant  of  God,  whote  desim 
for  the  welfare  of  sotiU  were  as  great  as  my  own.  and  I  envied  him  giraitT 
ihe  power  he  had  of  fullillmg  them.  He  had  but  a  litUc  tini«  Ixfcce 
returned  from  the  Indies  :  he  began  to  tell  me  of  the  many  millions  of  soub 
who  were  there  perishing  for  Uck  of  teaching,  and  before  he  went  he 
pleached  us  a  sermon,  uiging  us  to  greater  penitence.  The  tbou|[ht  of  the 
loss  of  «o  many  louh  filled  me  with  such  distress  that  [  tras  almost  beade 
m)iiclf.  1  sped  with  many  teats  to  a  hetmitat,-e,  and  cried  to  our  Ixai, 
sunplicatin^  him  to  devise  some  means  whereby  I  also  mi^bl  bt  of  nine 
help  in  ^annng  some  soul  for  his  service,  since  the  Devd  carried  am-«y 
so  many,  and,  c^•ca  though  1  could  do  nothing  else,  tliat  my  pra)-cr»  might 
t>e  of  some  avail,  1  greatly  envied  those  tvlin  were  able,  for  fove  oS  our 
Lord,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  dcnlhs,  to  employ  themselves  in  this  ;  aad  W 
it  happened  thai,  when  wc  read  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  thai  they  cat- 
verted  souli^  they  inspire  mc  with  mote  devotion,  tcndcmcss,  and  a  grcaKt 
desire  to  emulate  them,  than  all  their  matt)Tdoms.  .  .  .  Well,  at  the  tiM 
I  was  in  this  profound  distress,  one  night  as  1  was  in  prayer  the  Lord 
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awttl  hhuscir  to  me  as  Ik  *a»  woni,  and  with  great  maiks  of  love,  si  if 
te  wished  to  console  me,  snid  :  Wail  a  little  while,  dnughtcr,  and  thou  iliall 
WC  Krcai  iliinjfs.  .  .  .  Aftct  this  it  scents  to  mc  that  ;inotlicr  lulf  year  passed 

if,  and  ihdi  happened  whai  I  am  now  About  lo  relate. 

The  itidigcnt,  mendicant  friar,  preaching  his  mission,  who 
unconsciously  had  lit  up  such  a  flame  in  Teresa's  urdent 
east,  had  probably  trudf^cd  with  his  bare  feet  and  staff  h;i]f 
the  kingdom  over,  when  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  one  utterly 
unprecedented  in  the  annalt  of  the  order,  placed  the  means  in 
her  power  to  execute  the  great  ideas  that  his  words  had  inspired 
her  with  afrath,  and  to  accomplish  that  without  which  she  might 
have  liv-cd  and  died  the  obscure  nun  of  an  obscure  convent 
Mysterious  indeed  the  chain  of  influences  which  shape  our  lives ! 
it  first  as  slight  and  as  filmy  as  a  summer  cobweb  woven  on 
petal  of  a  flower,  binding  us  at  last  in  ropes  so  strong  that 
human  strength  can  escape  from  the  toils;  at  first  free  lo 
^ect  or  refuse,  at  last  borne  along  by  an  irresistible  toirent, 
i'leh  surges  on  with  the  gloom  of  irre%-ocable  fate. 
Such  was  the  cause,  the  concatenation  of  events  which 
cided  Teresa's  career.  But  for  them,  Teresa  de  Jesus  might 
ive  been  laid  to  her  eternal  rest  under  the  cloister  pavement 
San  }os6,  and  figured  at  most  in  a  brief  paragraph  in  the 
Js  of  her  order,  A  manuscript  in  large  regular  writing 
jht  have  remained,  penned  by  one  Teresa,  their  foundress : — 
that  is,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  incurious  hand  of  some  succeed* 
ing  prioress,  and  if  the  comxnt  itself  (which  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful) had  been  able  lo  perpetuate  its  existence,  A  new  Pope 
bad  just  assumed  the  tiara  (7th  Jan.  1566),  a  rigorous  and 
elenlless  reformer,  a  man  of  the  purest  life  and  strictest 
Kndptes,  Pius  v.,  who  no  sooner  found  himself  seated  on  the 
Papal  throne  than  he  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  internal 
reform,  not  only  of  the  clcrgj*,  but  of  the  monasteries  and 
con^-ents  of  his  dominions.  The  decrees  of  Trent,  which  enforced 
the  strictest  seclusion  of  both  monks  and  nuns,  had  just  been 
imulgatcd  in  Spain.  Philip  11.,  who  had  dabbled  in  Reform 
am  a  lad,  stilt  found  time  amidst  the  multifarious  afl!airs  at 
Smc  and  abroad,  which  might  have  seemed  sufficient  to  absorb 
his  attention,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  internal  discipline 
of  the  religious  orders  of  his  kingdom.  Hts  efforts,  however,  had 
not  been  attended  with  success ;   having  rather  tended  to  in- 

Eie  the  scandal  and  confusion  they  were  meant  to  check.     A 
General  of  the  Carmelites  had  just  been  elected,  the  learned 
venerable   Fray  Juan    Bautista    Kubeo   dc    Ravcna.     No 
rrKxnent  could  be  more  propitious.     The  King  wrote  to  Rubeo 
ring  on  him  the  propriety  of  a  general  visitation  of  the  Spanish 
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Car[nciitc<i.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  Pope  willingly  undertook 
to  hasten  his  departure  from  the  shores  of  Italy  on  a  mission 
so  entirely  to  his  liking.  They  both  hoped  that  the  persona) 
influence  and  presence  of  the  General  of  the  order  would  go  bt 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  reij^ned  rampant  amongst  thcCannel- 
itcs,  and  expected  the  most  important  results  from  his  visit 
Rubeo  (Rossi)  was  an  old  man  and  an  ascetic,  a  reformer,  and 
a  foreigner.  From  MadiiJ,  where  the  King  received  him  with 
all  the  honours  reserved  to  a  grandee  of  the  highest  rank,  he 
proceeded  to  Seville, 

No  worse  centre  could  have  been  chosen  from  which  to 
commence  operations,  having  for   their  object  the   revival  o( 
discipline  and  the  enforcement  of  a  severer  rule.     If  the  sate 
of  the  monasteries  and  convents  was  bad  in  Castillc,  in  Seville 
their  condition  almost   surpassed   belief.     The  General    found 
himself  in  a  nest  of  hornets.     Ke  held,  indeed,  a  solemn  chapter, 
attended  by  more  than   two  hundred    monks,  in  which   he 
endeavoured  to  introduce  such  reforms  as  seemed  most  urgent, 
and  dictated  ficsh  constitutions.     Thence  he  returned  to  Madrid, 
to  find  the  royal  favour  already  veered.     It  was  truly  a  ticklish 
matter  to  meddle  with  Reform  in  Spain!    The  complaints  tbtt 
reached  the  royal  ears  from  the  incensed  friars  of  Andaltida. 
had  so  angered  the  King  against  him  that  all  his  attempts 
obtain  an  audience  were  unavailing.     The  venerable   Gen 
whom  Philip  had  deftly  used  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and  then 
sacrificed  to  calumny,  was  like  to  leave  Spain  the  victim  of  his 
own  reforms.     He  next  held  a  chapter  in  Avila,  being  the  first 
General  of  his  order  who  had  ever  penetrated  so  far  as  CastiUe; 
his  predecessors  having  contented  themselves,  if  they  ever  came 
to  Spain  at  all,  with  holding  their  chapters  in  Catalufta,  which 
was  on  the  direct  road  to  Italy,  and  whence  they  could  easily 
escape  from  a  country  so  foreign  to  their  genius.     The  General's 
arrival  in  Avila  was  fraught  with  profoundly  important  conse- 
quences to  Teresa.     Ilcr  first  emotion  was  one  of  dread  lest 
the  daring  step  she  had  taken  should  arouse  his  displeasure,  and 
she  herself  be  summarily  ordered  back  to  the  Encxniacion.    She 
conquered  the  position  by  one  of  those  happy  strokes  of  audacity 
which  have  so  often  decided  the  world's  greatest  battles;  snc 
herself  besought  him  to  visit  her  in  San  josd     The  old  maa» 
whose  ordinary  fare  wass-illct  herbs,  was  subjugated  and  charmed 
by  the  frank  and  straightforward  account  she  gave  him  of  lierself 
and  her  foundation.     "Mia  figlia"  she  became  to  the  old  Italian 
priest,  used  to  the  wiles  of  the  most  wily  and  diplomatic  court 
in  Europe,  who  had  treated  all  his  life  with  nuns,  prioresses,  and 
Lady  Abbesses,  but  never  one  like  this, — so  humolc  and  yet  so 
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fvaliant  Anxious  to  have  so  great  a  subject  under  his  own 
jurisdiction,  mortified  that  a  Reform  so  fruitful  in  happy  results 
should  have  escaped  from  the  control  of  the  Order  and  been 
vested  in  the  Bishop,  on  the  strength  of  various  informalities  in 
the  Brief  which  he  asked  to  see,  he  once  more,  to  the  Bishop's 
deep  displeasure,  received  Teresa  into  the  bosom  of  the  Order 
she  had  abandoned,  on  the  understanding  that  she  was  neither 
to  return  to  the  Encantacion,  nor  was  it  to  be  in  the  power  of 
any  superior  of  the  Order  to  make  her  do  so.  But  if  he  was 
touched  into  recognition  of  the  strength  and  loveliness  of  her 
nature,  he  wilily  evaded  any  discussion  on  the  extension  of  the 
Reform  to  friars.  The  hatred  and  odium  which  bis  attempts 
to  check  abuses  and  restore  a  purer  discipline  had  roused 
against  him  in  Andalucia  had  filled  him  with  distrust.  A  reform 
so  radical  as  that  she  proposed  seemed  to  him  impossible  for 
monks.  In  vain  did  Daza,  Salccdo,  Julian  de  .Avila,  Aranda 
I^ead;  in  vain  did  Uie  Bishop  of  Avila  expostulate  wi:h  bis 
venerable  guesE.  All  they  elicited  was  a  refusal  He  liad,  he 
replied,  laid  the  matter  before  the  provincial  chapter,  who  had 
received  it  with  aversion,  alleging  against  it  a  thousand  objec- 
tions and  inconveniences.  But  what  the  General  deemed  so  im- 
possible to  attempt  with  his  pig-headed  friars.  Teresa  had  proved 
possible  for  women  ;  and  before  he  shook  the  dust  of  Avila  from 
bis  feet,  after  he  had  solemnly  given  his  blessing  to  the  kneeling 
nuns,  be  spontaneously,  partly  perhaps  as  some  equivalent  for 
his  refusal,  loaded  her  with  patents  which  authorised  her  to 
make  further  foundations  in  Castille,  and  absolved  her  from  any 
Provincial'^  opposition  or  control.  These  he  again  ratified  a 
month  aflcTivards  on  his  return  to  Madrid, 

They  never  met  again.  The  serious  misunderstanding  which 
arose  between  them  at  a  later  date,  owing  to  her  having  ovcr- 
Mepped  the  powers  he  now  gave  her,  by  carrying  the  Reform 
into  Andalucia,  caused  a  deep  and  irremediable  breach,  which 
the  GcTHrral's  death  cffcclually  prevented  from  ever  being 
healed,  and  which  Teresa  counted  amongst  the  gravest  sorrows 
of  her  life. 

Teresa's  fame  had  already  s])ed  to  courL  Philip,  who  took 
the  deepest  interest  and  was  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  any 
question  relating  to  friars  or  nuns,  had  probably  already  beard 
of  her,  when  Master  Aranda  piloted  through  the  Royal  Council 
tbc  plea  of  the  nuns  of  San  Josi^  against  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  regidor.  He  w.is  destined  to  hear  more  of  her  convent 
and  of  the  great  mother  herself  from  the  lips  of  Rossi,  who 
asserted  with  conviction  that  "she  alone  did  more  good  to  the 

■Order  than  all  the  Carmelite  friars  of  Spain  put  together,"     lie 
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spoke  with  tt-arm  enthusiasm  of  the  convent  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly discovered  in  Avila,  xvhich  he  did  not  hcisitate  to  slyle 
"  an  abcxle  of  angels,"  and  of  the  licroic  virtue  and  sanctity  of 
its  foundress.  "  Charge  her,"  said  Philip,  after  gravely  expre3^ 
ing  his  pleasure  that  he  possessed  in  his  kingdom  subjects  of 
such  eminent  virtue,  "charge  her  to  pray  for  mc  and  ray  kii^- 
dom" — a  message  which  the  worthy  General  promptly  trai»- 
mitted  to  Avila,  where  his  letter  was  read  out  by  Teresa  to  her 
daughters,  so  as  to  remind  them  all  of  the  renewed  obligation 
they  were  under  to  pray  for  his  Catholic  Majesity. 

No  sooner  did  Teresa  find  herself  in  possession  of  the 
coveted  briefs  than,  wilh  the  buoyant  enthusiasm  so  character- 
istic of  her,  and  which,  strange  anomaly,  only  deserted  her  in 
her  hours  of  triumph,  she  saw  already  concluded  what  was  not 
even  yet  begun.  The  happy  years  have  fled  quickly  by  in  the 
building  she  so  lovingly  styles  "  a  httle  corner-stone  of  angels." 
For  five  years  she  has  been  the  living  exemplar  of  her  daughters, 
in  whom  they  had  found  summed  up  all  virtue,  all  tendcmesai, 
all  sweetness.  It  has  been  a  life  of  seeming  inactivitj'  only; 
the  great  Ideal  which  was  henceforth  to  be  the  ruling  povrer 
of  her  life  is  now  elaborated.  They  were  the  last  >'car5  of 
absolute  tranquillity  she  was  to  Icnow  on  earth.  Hcncefotth 
wc  shall  follow  her,  patient,  enduring,  cheerful,  in  ragged  habft 
and  sandalled  feet,  beaten  on  by  the  mid-day  sun  of  June  and 
the  snows  and  sleet  of  winter,  over  thousands  of  leagues  of 
Castilian  roads;  until  she  enters  for  the  last  time,  tired  and 
weary,  the  gateway  of  her  Convent  at  Alba,  where  the  Eternal 
rciTOse  awaited  her  for  which  she  had  so  often  sighed  in  life. 

We  shall  see  her,  serene  and  unmoved,  face  and  overcotne 
what  to  those  around  her  seemed  insuperable  diRkulties;  we 
shall  watch  her,  impavid  and  radiant,  guiding  and  guarding 
the  Ark  of  her  Reform  through  the  Ocean  of  opposition  and 
jealousy  which  threatened  at  any  moment  to  overwhelm  it, 
whilst  she  writes  her  greatest  work.  The  Moradas,  amidst  all 
the  din  of  persecution,  in  enforced  confinement  in  the  Convent 
of  Toledo,  Teresa,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  woman  of 
fifty, — an  age  when  most  are  glad  to  welcome  repose  and  a 
peaceful  ending  to  the  cares  and  labours  of  life, — when  she 
commenced  that  career  of  ceaseless  activity  which  ended  only 
with  her  death. 

She  fixed  on  Medina  del  Campo  as  the  next  scene  of  hcr 
labours.  Her  choice  of  this  place  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  two  old  friends— her  former  confessor,  Baltasar 
Alvircz,  and  F"ray  Antonio  dc  Hcredia,  a  friar  of  her  own 
Order  whom  she  had  known  in  Avila — were  there,  one  as  the 
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r  or  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  as  the  prior  of  the  Carmelite 
monastery. 

Medina  del  Campo  w&a  not  then  the  old  dead  town  as  xve 
now  know  it,  but  the  most  important  commercial  centre  of 
Spain.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  wheat  districts  of 
Castille,  it  was  the  Rrcat  mart  and  emporium  of  the  kingdom, 
the  resort  of  merchants  and  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Gcrmans.Fiemings,  Genoese, Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  Rocked 
to  its  world-famous  fairs,  stocked  with  cloths  and  tapestries  the 
unrivalled  products  of  the  Flemish  looms.  Here  wax,  French 
paper,  and  French  gewgaws  found  a  ready  market,  together 
with  the  priceless  silks  and  spices  of  Valencia ;  the  famous 
cloths  of  Cuenca,  Huctc,  Ciudad  Kcal,  and  Villaca^tin ;  the 
silks  and  leathers  of  Toledo,  the  raw  and  twisted  silks  of 
Granada ;  the  harness,  saddles,  and  gilt  morocco  leather  of 
Cordoba ;  the  sugar  of  Seville ;  the  spices  of  Lisbon  and  Ycpcs. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  money  to  the  amount  of  fifty-three 
thousand  millions  of  maravedi:^'  passed  through  the  hands 
of  its  merdiants  during  one  of  its  fairs  alone  Its  popula- 
tion numbered  50,ocx}  souls.  An  immeasurable  distance  still 
separated  it  from  the  state  of  apathy  and  decay  so  soon 
destined  to  overtake  it,  when,  according  to  the  proverb,  "the 
lark  which  would  go  to  Castille  must  take  its  corn  with  it" 
In  a  town  so  rich  and  populous,  the  apparition  of  a  fresh 
foundation  would  be  less  likely  to  excite  the  objections  that 
San  Josi  had  faced  in  Avila,  Besides,  it  had  the  advantage 
of  not  being  too  far  away.  She  fixed  upon  Master  Julian  de 
Avila  —  we  have  already  seen  him  acting  as  her  devoted 
henchman  in  the  difRculties  attendant  on  the  founding  of 
San  )os6 — to  conduct  the  embassy;  and  with  him,  as  he  is 
now  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  this  history,  it  is  meet  we 
should  become  better  acquainted  before  we  go  farther.  This 
gentle  and  devoted  companion  of  her  journeys — one  of  the 
simple  and  guileless  priests  who  now,  as  then,  are  still  to  be 
met  with  amongst  the  Spanish  cJcrey — was  the  son  of  Cristi5bal 
dc  Avila  and  Ana  dc  Sto.  Dommgo  his  wife,  virtuous  and 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Avila.  In  his  youth  he  followed 
his  father's  business,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  resolved  to 
seek  his  fortune  farther  afield,  he  spent  two  years  between 
Granada  and  Seville.  Tired  at  last  of  a  roving  life,  and  bent 
once  more,  from  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  on  returning  to  his 
native  city,  he  nude  arrangements  to  undertake  the  journey 

'  Al  Iml  mcb  U  ihc  Ggutc  u  lUlcd  lo'  fiofeoot  WeisL  A  maravcdi  is  ojuU 
10  Ihc  foBrUi  put  or  D  tuilpcna)'.  [  will  leaTc  ii  lo  tbt  rcadct  to  calculate  Uic 
waoiml  in  Efi|[luh  monejr. 
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with  3  party  of  muleteers,  from  whom  he  hired  a  mate  la 
carry  himself  and  his  scanty  bundle.  As  he  sallied  farth 
from  the  fair  Andalusian  capital,  whose  delights  had  cut 
an  irresistible  spell  over  his  senses,  he  felt  a  strange  dewe 
to  retrace  his  foot-steps,  when,  about  half  a  league  frotn  Scvtik; 
the  mule  he  rode  took  fright  and  ran  away  with  such  iitty 
as  to  throw  him  on  the  ground,  where  he  fell  upon  his  sword, 
the  hilt  of  which  was  crushed  into  his  body.  As  the  mulctccn 
raised  him,  thinking  he  was  dead,  he  heard  in  his  swoon  a 
mj-sterious  voice  which  said:  "Behold!  if  thou  hadst  been 
killed  I"  These  words,  the  creation  of  a  fancy  perturbed  by 
irresolution,  sealed  his  vocation.  The  journey  ended,  his  otiy 
desire  was  to  change  his  garb,  and  study  for  the  Church.  On 
his  return  to  Avila  he  at  once  commenced,  unknown  to  bis 
father,  whose  opposition  he  feared,  to  learn  the  elements  of 
grammar,  under  a  teacher  procured  for  him  by  Uaza,  to  whom 
he  had  opened  his  soul  in  the  confessional.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  having  at  last  obtained  his  parents'  consent,  he  openly 
prosecuted  his  studies,  thinking  it  no  shame  to  attend  the 
classes  of  arts  at^d  philosophy  in  company  with  mere  childcea 
— a  humiliation  sweetened  by  his  resolution  and  genial  charactci- 
Although  not  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities,  he  acquired  enough 
knowledge  to  enable  him  competently  to  fullit  his  clerical  datits 
and  ministrations.  At  the  time  of  Teresa's  lirst  foundation  be 
was  about  twenty>five,  and  on  the  endowment  of  a  chapUincv 
she  chose  him  for  the  chaplain  and  confessor  of  San  Jqk. 
Thenceforward  he  became  her  inseparable  companion  in  all 
her  journeys,  travelling  about  with  her  in  summer  and  spcndi^^ 
the  winter  in  Avila,  whence  he  accompanied  Master  UazaV| 
his  expeditions  to  the  surrounding  mountain  hamlets,  con- 
fessing, whilst  his  friend,  a  true  precursor  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  preached.  A  gentle,  yielding  nature,  its  most  beautUiil 
feature  his  devotion  to  Teresa,  which  subsisted  long  after  ho 
death  and  until  his  own.  He  had,  however,  the  defects  of  lus 
qualities.  Two  years  before  her  death,  Teresa  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  excess  of  benevolence  whose  effects  on  the 
discipline  and  pecuniary  affairs  of  San  )osi  were  so  diKastroos 
as  to  have  well-nigh  brought  about  its  total  disorganisation. 
For  a  time,  at  least,  she  found  herself  constrained  to  vest  its 
government  in  firmer  and  sterner  hands.  Master  Julian  ac- 
cepted her  decision  with  the  same  meekness  with  which  be 
owned  his  failing.  It  is  to  his  pen,  however,  that  wc  om'e — 
embedded,  indeed,  in  a  /.i/r  of  Teresa,  which  is  at  the  best 
a  bad  copy  of  what  had  been  better  told  by  herself,  full  of 
wearisome  digressions  on  mystical  theology — that  wc  owe  a 
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few  charming  pages,  the  merit  of  which  is  that  they  present 
A  truer  transcnpt  of  the  life  of  the  period  than  anything  else 
that  has  been  written  concerning  her.  If,  instead  of  wandering 
away  into  the  realms  of  "increated  light  which  no  one  under- 
stands " — such  is  Tcresii's  witty  criticism  on  his  exposition  of 
the  words  "Seek  thyself  in  me,"  which,  she  adds,  "he  began 
««)I.  but  finished  III,"— he  h»d  confined  himself  to  the  simple 
matter -of- fact  record  of  the  everyday  occurrences  of  her  life 
which  he  himself  knew  and  had  witnessed,  he  would  have  left 
BS  a  book  of  inestimable  value,  not  alone  as  elucidating  much 
that  is  obscure  in  the  surroundings  of  the  saint,  but  much 
Ifaat  wc  would  fain  have  known  concerning  the  interior  life 
of  an  entire  period,  as  the  lively,  and,  alas!  all  too  short 
ftarrations  of  her  journey*  prove.  Strange  that  our  ancestors 
ihouki  never  have  foreseen  that  their  customs  and  modes  of 
life  would  become  as  obsolete  to  their  descendants  as  the 
manners  of  the  Visigoths  were  to  them. 

In  the  long  and  dazzling  accounts  bequeathed  to  us  by 
contemporary  witnesses,  how  willingly  would  wc  change  the 
long  roll  of  sounding  titles — the  unending  sequence  of  exlemal 
events  and  complications,  few  of  which  have  left  any  definite 
impress  on  history — for  one  word  which  revealed  to  us  the 
strange  scene  more  intimately,  and  gave  it  life,  and  breath,  and 
animation ! 

It  is  remarkable  that  Master  Julian  of  Avila  should  have 
been  towards  the  end  of  his  life  (he  lived  until  tCl2  or  1614) 
the  last  connecting  link  between  the  century  which  had 
witnessed  the  birth  and  death  of  this  great  woman,  and  the 
one  that  followed  it 

After  Teresa's  death  wc  find  him  sought  after  in  the 
confesstonal,  not  only  by  the  nuns  of  San  Jos(:.  but  by  other 
communities  a.t  well,  especially  that  of  Sta.  Ana  of  the 
Bemardine^,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death. 

The  retirement  and  sanctity  of  his  life ;  the  depth  of  hb 
contemplative  fervour,  which  often  Jed  him  forth  amidst  the 
great  stone  boulders  which  surround  his  native  city,  whence  he 
could  shout  to  God  unheard,  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a 
saint  He  left  behind  him  three  books — (one  of  them  character- 
ised by  his  biographer,  Vaquera,  as  an  admirable  work), — whose 
style  was  accounted  so  antiquated  as  to  augur  ill  for  their  success  ; 
whereupon  they  were  consigned  to  the  dusty  arehives  of  the 
Discalccd  Carmelites  of  Avila,  among  which  they  probably 
slili  lie  buried  to  this  day. 

In  vain  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  solicited  his  help  in 
reforming  several  convents  of  nuns  under  his  control.    After 
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having  visited  the  Convent  of  the  Image,  endeared  to  him 
by  the  memory  of  its  reformer,  Teresa,  the  old  man — deaf  to 
the  Archbishop's  entreaties  and   promises,  the  prayers  of  the 
nuns  themselves,  and  tht  arguments  of  his  friends — sped  baclc 
to   the  spot  he   loved   best  on   earth,  which   had  for  hiia  an 
invincible  and  irresistible   attraction,  inasmuch  as   it  was  still 
fragrant  with  Teresa's  memory,  and  whither  he  fled  as  to  the 
centre   of  his  life  and  heart.     There  he  remained  to  the  last, 
faithfully  fulfilling  his  duties  as  chaplain  to  the  nuns  of  her  iiriX: 
foundation,  held  in  great  veneration  and  esteem  by  all  who  kncw^ 
him,  visited  by  grandees  and  great  personages,  who  were  fairs 
to  have  a  sight  of  him  who  had  been  the  "  secretary  of  Tcnn*^ 
heart." 

Nothing  could  induce  him  to  accept  any  increase  of  income 
to  alleviate   the  necessities  of  old  age.     With  hi»  150   ducaC^ 
a  year   he   was   amply   .■^.^tisficd,   "for   in   all   respects,"   addi* 
Vaquera,  "  he  was  ever  poor  in  spirit"     He  lived  to  give  hi 
testimony  in  the  evidence  for  her  Beatification,  and  it  was  scr«t 
to  Rome  at   the  Pope's  special   request.     He  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  little  house  close  to  San  Josi,  where  he  and  Mastc*" 
Daza   lie   side   by   side,  covered   by   the   shadow   of  Teresa's 
personality  and  glor)'.     So  great  was  the  crowd  which  asscmbIe<J 
to  witness  hi.s  funeral,  such  their  anxiety  to  procure  a  shred  ol" 
the  clothing  that  had  touched  the  venerable  body,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  withdraw   it   to  the  sacrbty,  pending  [he 
preparation  of  the  grave.     Such  the  man,  whose  greatest  gtory 
was  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  Teresa  for  her  companion  in 
her  journeys  (where,   above   all,  constancy,  valour,   prudcncA 
painstaking,  and  consummate  virtue  were  needed),  henceforth  to 
be  her  most  faithful  servant,  whom  she  now  fixed  upon  as  her 
messenger  to  Medina, 

Her  past  experience  a-t  a  foundress  had  not  been  lost  upon 
her.  She  was  determined  this  time  to  omit  no  formaJit}*,  the 
neglect  of  which  might  endanger  the  existence  of  her  convent  in 
the  future.  Her  determination  to  found  in  poverty  made  the 
negotiations  more  dif^cuit  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
license  not  only  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  town,  but  of  the 
Bishop,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Medina,  the  abbot.  Thase  she 
requested  Alvircz  to  procure  for  her,  whilst  to  Fr.  Antonio 
de  Heredia,  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  was  entrusted  the 
commission  of  purchasing  a  house  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Alviire/.,  wh(i.>te  long  experience  of  the  saint  and  her  way* 
had  convinced  him  that  her  "  word.i  were  deeds,"  at  once  fulfilled 
her  beliest.  Master  Julian  made  a  judicial  statement  of  the 
utility  and  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  town  from  the 
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resh  foundation.  He  was  seconded  by  all  the  influence  of  the 
[csuils,  as  well  as  many  of  the  ino<it  distinguishes]  inhabitants  of 
Medina,  amongst  them  some  of  Its  rcgtdores  (governors).  In 
he  grave  consultation  which  ensued,  one  of  those  present, — 
I  friar  of  8  religious  order,  a  man  of  authority  and  an  eminent 
JTcacher, — earned  away  by  his  zeal,  broke  out  into  bitter 
nvectives  against  Teresa,  whom  he  compared  to  Magdalen 
le  la  Crus;  ujion  which  a  grave  Dominican — Fray  I'cdro 
Fernandez,  whom  we  shall  shortly  find  so  intimately  engaged  in 
he  affairs  of  the  rising  Order — brought  him  to  his  senses  by  a 
harp  reproof,  explaining  who  and  what  she  was,  and  how  she 
ihould  be  spoken  of,  threatening  to  leave  the  assembly  if 
inything  more  of  the  kind  should  be  breathed.  Afterwards, 
vhcn  the  circumstance  was  related  to  her,  she  is  reported  to 
tavc  said:  "Alas!  sinner  that  I  am!  how  little  they  know 
ne  ;  for  if  he  had  known  me  better  he  might  have  accused  me 
if  many  other  wickednesses,  but  not  of  being  a  charlatan." 
Master  Julian's  efforts  were  successful,  and  the  license  was 
xxiceded. 

Heredta  was  not  so  successful,  however,  in  his  choice  of  a 
louse,  which,  on  the  security  of  his  word,  he  bought  from  one  of 
lis  own  pcnitcnls.  The  site  was  ROod,  but  as  for  the  rest,  it  was 
"  more  like  some  old  d(.-$crtcd  grange  in  the  mountains  than 
a  Christian  dwelling."  There  were,  indeed,  some  remains  of 
buildings  which  had  once  been  halls  and  rooms,  also  a  staircase, 
long  disused,  in  the  wall  facing  the  porch.  The  porch  was 
q»c]ous,  but  roofed  no  better  than  a  shed,  .-tUhough  it  opened 
into  a  courtyard  commodious  enough.  Otherwise,  it  was  simply 
a  miLss  of  ruins  and  heaps  of  earth,  which  had  fallen  down 
in  the  progress  of  decay. 

Seeing  that  the  house  was  uninhabitable,  pending  its 
rcstoration,Master  Julian  hired  another, close  to  the  Augustinian 
monastery,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  $  i  fXC '  maravedis.  1  Ic  gleefully 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  best  and  largest  in  Medina.  Delighted 
with  his  success  in  having  accomplished,  in  little  mure  than  a 
fortnight,  what  might  have  been  the  work  of  months,  he  returned 
to  Avila.  Teresa,  who  had  not  fifty  maravedis  in  the  world 
^  Mow  should  a  pilgrim  tike  her  have  credit  ?  "  she  asked  gaily), 
pas  no  less  triumphant.  "  The  less  there  is,  the  freer  I  am  from 
care ! "  she  exclaimed  with  the  radiant  confidence  of  one  whom 
no  material  difficulty  could  daunt.     "  Lord,"  she  was  often  heard 

say,  in  these  moments  of  supreme  difliculty — "  Lord,  this 
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business  is  not  mine  but  thine;  if  thou  wiliest  it  to  be  done, 
nothing  can  oppose  thee,  and  if  not,  thy  will  be  done."  Wlierc- 
upon  she  remained  as  contented  and  satisfied  as  if  all  had  b«n 
accomplished  according  to  her  desires. 

On  the  13th  of  August  1567,  the  month  when,  in  the  grejt 
arid  plains  between  Avila  and  Medina,  the  heat  becomes  almtd 
insupportable,  Teresa  set  out  on  her  journey.     To  meet  i!l 
expenses  of  the  road,  and  the  first  instalment  of  the  rent.  ?^ 
had  in  her  pocket  a  few  "  blanquillas," — "  fe^v  enough,"  she  adA 
feelingly. — entrusted  to  her  by  a  virtuous  damsel,  who.  scdn; 
that  there  was  no  room  for  her   in  San  Josi,  was  anxious  I0 
enter  upon  her  novitiate  in  the  about -to-be- founded  convent  cf 
Medina.     The  companions  she  chose  to  accompany  her  wcR 
her  niece  Maria  Bautista,  the  future  prioress  of  Valladolid  ;  the 
two  cousins  who  had  followed  her  fortunes  from  the  Encamacion, 
In«*s  and  Ana  de  Tapia  (now  Ini^s  de  Jesus,  and  Ana  dc  las 
Angeles) ;  and  two  others,  who  like  them  also  had  been  nuns 
in  the  Encamacion, — Isabel   dc  la  Cruz  and   Dofla  Teresa  de 
Quesada, — all    anxious   to  share   in   the   glories   and    marvi^ 
attendant   on   Teresa's   fresh   foundation.     Early   one   Auguft 
morning,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  cool,  three  or  four  carti 
(you  may  sec  them,  or  ones  similar  to  them,  still  traversing  the 
dusty,  monotonous  roads   of  Caslillc),  with   spokeless,  wcwda 
wheels,  covered  by  an  awning  stretched  over  a  framework  of 
interlaced  canes  caked  with  dirt,  stained  to  all  sorts  of  fawn  and 
leather -coloured  hues,  creaked  slowly  out  of  Avila  and  took  the 
Medina   road.     When    the  awning   is   tied  down  in    front,  Oit 
[nterior  of  the  carts  is  hermetically  closed  against  the  cutiooi 
gaze  of  the  passer-by.     Canvas  bags  like  hammocks,  in  wfciA 
jingled   pots  and   pans,  swung  beneath,  guarded   by  a  ycl!o« 
pf  ick-eared  cur.     The  taciturn  muleteers,  and  when  not  tacitura, 
profane,  then  as  now, — a  profanity  unrestrained  by  the  proximity 
of  the  nuns  counting  their  beads  inside, — followed  on  foot,  their 
stout  knotted  slicks  thrust  into  the  gay  sashes  woven  by  the 
Moors  of  Avila.     It  seems  strange  to  think  of  a  Spanish  peasant 
without  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth!     Beside  them  rode  Maste 
Julian, — not  altogether   unacquainted,  as  we   have   seen,  with 
swords  and  hor.«manship  ;  probably  he  bore  one  then,  corKcalcd 
under  the  long  black  priestly  robes  which  dangled  like  a  foot- 
cloth  from  the  hindquarters  of  his  little,  stoutly-knjt  CastiJiaR 
horse,  bred  in  the  vast  oak  forests  between  Avila  and  Alba.    A 
strange  little  procession  truly!  but  such  as  you  may  still  set 
to-day  or  to-morrow  traversing  the  plains  of  Old  Castillc,  on  the 
way  to  a  christening  or  a  funeral.     There  had  been  no  dearth  of 
neighbourly  tongues  in  that  Gothic  city,  so  rapidly  becoming  a 
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spot  on  the  horizon,  to  prophe^  defeat  and  Tailurc  for  an 

rprUc  whkh  seemed  little  short  of  madnes!^     Some  said  she 

lost  her  wits,  others  that  she  was  bent  upon  gratifyini;  her 

ion  for  gadding  about  and  seeing  the  country ;  others  again, 

^ing  their  shoulders,  and  looking  unutterable  things  in  the 

ience  of  their  wisdom,  waited  lo  see  what  ^uch  supreme  fully 

ould  end  in.     "  This  is  another  mad  freak ;  well,  wc  shall  .toon 

PC    how   it  ends,"  wagged  the  tongues  of  the  formef,  and 

Iggested  the  significant  silence  of  the  latter.    The  roost  friendly 

d  had  looked  with  coldness  upon  a  journey  which  de- 

alonc  on   her  own  unattled  efforts.     Those  c\'en  who 

assisted  her  in  her  first  fountlation  had  endeavoured  in  vain 

^dissuade  her  from  one  which  seemed  to  them  to  present  still 

Icr  difficulties ;  the  liishop  also,  although  he  loved  her  too 

to  thwart  hcT  openly,  regarded  it  with  marked  disfavour. 

And  so  the  Gothic  city  th^  had  left  behind  them  in  the 

iming  light,  fades  away  until  it  becomes  a  gray  speck  in  the 

ce.     And  malicious  criticism  and  evil  augury — they  too 

h  the  town  die  into  space,  unremembcrcd  and  unheeded  by 

be  tittle  old  nun  who,  absorbed  in  some  interior  vision,  sits  in 

be  cart  where  a  little  holy  water  stoup  marks  out  the  place 

ttcd   to  the   foundress,  hugging  in   her  arms  an  image  of 

Child  Christ.    I'robably  some  old  mattre&s  thrown  in  the 

om  softens  the  jerks  and  jolts  of  the  unwieldy  vehicles,  as 

slowly  plough  their  way  through  the  sand  and  ruts. 

And  so,  shut  in  on  evci>'  side  by  the  sackcloth  awning,  the 

tice*  carefully  covered  up  with  mats  of  esparto  grass,  with 

crucifix  and  leather  water-buttic  hung  up  beside  them ; 

nuns  travel  all  day  long,  on  the  long  and  monotonous  track 

for  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  road),  towards  Ar<S^lo,  seeing 

lothing  of  the  landscape,  hearing  nothing  but  the  tinkling  of 

be  bells  on  the  mules'  collars,  or  the  rough  objurgatioc^  the 

^Bttural  "arres"  of  a  muleteer,  whose  art  of  driving  mainly 

oosists  in  rhetoric.     Perhaps  through  some  little  rent  in  the 

ing.  invisible  except  to  those  within,  a  curious  eye  took  a 

Dsient  peep  at  the  world  outside :  but  for  the  most  part  no 

oils  of  changing  landscape ;  of  silver)'  olive  trees,  their  black 

rising    against   the    bnck>coloured   calcined   earth;    of 

i^e   glittering   in    the   sunlight;  of  waving  com   plain;   of 

matic  w.'utcs  covered  with  cistus  thickets  and  lavender  and 

,  and  all  the  sweet  prickly  family  of  savoury  shrubs,  u  hich 

»plc  these  desolate  upland  wastes  of  uncultivated  Castitle; 

glimpse  of  fcr\'id  sky  met  the  extinguished   vision  of  the 

is;   no  free  wind  of  Heaven,  no   blast  of  sultry  sun  swept 

r  their  pallid  faces,  pallid  with  the  pallor  of  the  cloister,  and 
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recalled  to  them  the  earth  and  sky.    To  all  this  were  they  deal 
At  appointed  times,  you  mii:;ht  have  heard,  were  it  not  for  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  harness  and  ihc  creaking  of  the  carts,  the 
tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  followed  by  a  faint  murmur  from  within. 
— the  sisters  were  saying  Hours,  and  priests,  friars, and  pcasinU 
travelled   along    in   silence,   until    the   same   signal    let   looa 
their  tongues  once  more.    Their  orisons  ended,  tlicy  sal  n-iit 
lowered  eyes,  in  mule  ab.itraction  and  contemplation, — she,  []» 
soul  of  the  expedition,  absorbed  in   an   inward   vision  of  the 
Trinity,     And  many  a  mile  did  she  make  Icis  tedious  byhff 
shrewd  and  witty  tongue,  so  that  those  (the  muleteers,  no*  the 
nuns),  who  had  formerly  beguiled   the  monotony  of  the  road 
by  cards  or  swearing,  forgot  the  sweltering  choking  dust,  a 
obstinate  mule,  to  listen  to  the  words  that  fell  from  that  littJ: 
old  nun's  mouth.     The  muleteers  ceased  to  swear,  and  the  bo!i 
went   round   the   parched   and   dusty   mouths,  accustomed  to 
rough  otiths,  and  rougher  wine,  less  frequently. 

The  first  day's  journey  draws  to  its  close.  Night  has  falloi, 
and  the  nuns  arc  just  on  the  point  of  entering  Ar^valo,  «)»a 
they  encounter  their  first  reverse.  A  quarter  of  a  league  » 
this  side  of  Ar<Jvalo,  Master  Julian  is  met  by  a  mcs$«nger  who 
hands  him  a  letter  from  the  owner  of  the  house  he  had  hired, 
begging  them  to  delay  their  departure  from  Avila  until  somt 
agreement  was  come  to  with  the  .Augustinians  next  doors,  vrbo 
objected  to  a  convent  in  such  close  proximity  to  their  monasW)'. 
They  were  his  friends,  he  added,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  cauie 
them  any  annoyance,  for  which  reason  he  refused  to  give  ibeo 
entry  of  the  house  until  their  consent  had  been  obtained. 
"Which,  when  I  heard,"  says  he,  "and  saw  the  sensation  o«r 
departure  had  excited  in  Avila,  and  the  laughter  and  jeers  with 
which  many,  especially  those  who  had  not  approved  of  tbe 
journey,  would  greet  our  return,  and  saw  that  what  I  had  done 
(I  who  thought  1  had  done  not  a  little),  had  rather  bocn  lodte 
hurt  of  the  mother  and  the  nuns,  who  were  already  on  thdr 
way,  1  was  seiwd  with  great  perturbation,  and  we  enteitd 
Ardvalo,  sadly  enough,  ignorant  of  what  to  do  in  face  of  such  i 
catastrophe."  If  even  Teresa's  siout  heart  felt  a  sudden  qutliit. 
what  must  it  have  been  for  the  timid  priest,  blaming  himself  on 
the  one  hand  as  being  the  author  of  their  misfortunes ;  hts  tan 
tingling  already  on  the  other  with  the  laughter  he  knew  awaited 
the  crestfallen  party  on  their  return  from  a  bootless  quest? 
"  In  spite  of  her  great  resolution,  she  could  not  but  be  a  "  " 
troubled  at  such  a  great  blow,  although  not  so  much  as  I 
whose  powers  of  resistance  were  not  equal  to  so  much."  Sad!)' 
enough,  with  the  burden  of  that  secret  letter  lying  on  tfaeir 
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did  two  amongst  that  little  band    enter  the  dusky, 

3cd  streets  of  the  little  mediaeval  town  that  night  where  a 

Iging  had   been  got  ready  Tor  them  in  the  bouse  of  some 

pious  women. 

^m        At  Teresa's  request  the   nuns  were   kept  in  ignorance  of 

^Khcsc  tidings.     She  feared  their  bad  effect  on  those  from  the 

^■Encarnacion,   one    of  whom   was    its    sub-priores8,   and    had 

^Ptncountcrcd    extreme    difficu!t>*   in    obtaining    permission    to 

iccomi>any  her,  whilst  both  were  well  connected,  and  had  flown 

in  the  face  of  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  in  whose 

opinion  the  enterprise  was  nonsense ;  as  for  the  rest,  she  was 

sure  of  their  devotion. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  Fr.  Domingo  Baflcs  happened  to 
■^e  in  the  town,  and  joined  in  the  anxious  consultation  which 
^nsted  far  into  the  August  night.  Grave  were  the  faces,  and 
^muckered  with  doubt  the  brows  of  priest  and  fnar,  although 
^^uch  was  the  latter's  opinion  of  Teresa's  powers,  that  he  never 
doubted  but  that  she  would  carry  through  anything  she  had  set 
^dtcr  heart  on.  It  was  the  night  before  the  Eve  of  Our  Lady  of 
|a\ugust.  and  Teresa  had  set  out  from  Avila  with  the  firm 
intention  of  founding  on  that  great  festival.  To  her  deep  grief, 
this  now  seemed  impossible.  I  think  I  can  sec  the  scene.  The 
inn  room,  ^vith  its  mud  floor  and  grated  window,  an  oil  lamp 
fUckering  dimly  from  the  wall,  now  lighting  up  the  priestly  faces, 
now  throwing  them  into  shadow.  The  anxious  nuns,  from 
whom  concealment  was  no  longer  powiblc;  Banes  optimistic 
and  cheerful,  prophesying  an  easy  and  speedy  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  with  the  Augustinians;  Master  Julian  "fighting 
against  death."  It  was  determined  that  the  journey  to  Medina 
must  be  continued  at  all  ha»rds,  although  with  a  diminished 
following,  so  as  not  to  excite  attention.  I'art  of  the  little  train 
that  had  come  with  her  from  Avila  was  therefore  dismisjied 
that  night :  three  of  tlie  nuns  to  take  refuge  with  the  curate  of 
a  neighbouring  village,  Vicente  dc  Ahumada,  brother  of  one  of 
them, — a  virtuous  priest  of  Ariivalo.  Alonso  Est^ban,  being  told 
off  to  accompany  them  thither;  the  two  others  were  to  go 
on  with  Teresa  and  Master  Julian  to  Medina.  Early  next 
moniing  they  were  cheered,  however,  b)-  the  arrival  of  Fray 
Antonio  dc  Heredia.  prior  of  the  Carmelite  mona.itery  of 
Medina  del  Campo  (he  who  had  bought  the  ruined  house),  with 
the  welcome  notice  that  it  might  serve  their  turn,  and  that  with 
Ihe  help  of  a  few  hangings  the  gateway  could  easily  be  trans- 
formed into  a  church.  Thoroughly  determined,  Teresa,  whose 
only  wbh  was  to  take  possession  before  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina  got  wind  of  her  arrival,  started  forthwith  for  Olmedo  (3 
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castle  belonging  to  the  Mcndozas),  whose  ivied  ruins  still  stand 
a  memory  of  the  past  She  was  warmly  welcomed  by  tbe 
Bi:shop  of  Avila,  Don  Alvdro,  and  the  same  night,  in  the  Ilishap'i 
coach,  continued  her  journey  to  Medina,  escorted  by  one  of  hit 
chaplains.  Master  Julian,  with  renewed  confidence,  rode  oo  b 
front  to  herald  her  approach.  It  so  happened  that  on  their  wtf 
to  Olmcdo  they  had  heard  that  the  widow  lady  of  Medina  dd 
Campo,  from  whom  Ileredta  had  bought  the  house,  was  then 
staying  at  her  property  in  the  country,  and  that  their  road  toci 
them  close  beside  it,  Teresa  turned  aside  to  see  her,  Altboi^ 
still  inhabited  by  her  steward  and  a  housekeeper,  she  at  once 
placed  it,  if  necessary,  at  Teresa's  service,  giving  her  penBissiM 
to  turn  out  the  mayordomo  without  delay,  and  to  use  soone 
tapestries  and  a  blue  damask  bed  she  had  left  in  it.  TUi 
inspired  them  with  a  ray  of  confidence,  and  they  now  went 
forward  with  lighter  hearts. 

At  midnight  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  Carmelite 
monastery  of  Medina  roused  the  echoes  of  the  silent  street, 
and  woke  the  drowsy  friars  from  their  slumbers.  A  torch 
gleamed  for  a  moment  in  the  darkness;  heavy  bolts  and  ban 
fell  graling  to  the  ground,  and  the  gates  swinging  back  upca 
their  hinges  swallowed  up  horse  nnd  rider  in  black  sbaocnr. 
They  were  then  shut,  and  profound  silence  reigned  once 
more. 

Presently  lights  flashed  through  church  and  sacrkty,— by  tbit 
time  Teresa  and  her  nuns  had  already  alighted  in  the  courtyaid 
of  the  monastery,  so  as  to  avoid  rousing  the  attention  of 
the  town ;  brown  figures  flitted  to  and  fro,  hurriedly  gatbenc 
together  some  altar  ornamcnLs,  cloths,  and  sacred  vessels.  Then 
a  strange  fantastic  procession  of  nuns,  priests,  and  friars  issued 
silontly  from  the  gateway  into  the  night,  furtively  and  fcax- 
fully  groping  their  way  along  through  the  outskirU  of  tlK 
town. 

It  was  a  great  mercy  of  God  [writes  Teresa],  for  ai  that  hour  ihej-  wot 
shutting  tip  (he  bulls  for  the  bull  fight  next  day,  that  u«  did  not  £il  it 
nilh  one. 

Nor  were  bulls  alone  the  only  danger,  for  the  strccu  were 
thronged  with  people  and  holyday  folk,  gathered  together  from 
all  parts  to  witness  the  great  festivities  of  the  morrow,  and,  as 
is  usual  when  the  ordinary  tranquillity  gives  way  to  cxcitcraeot 
and  revelry,  all  the  most  ruffianly  and  worthle:^  vagabonds  of 
the  town  were  astir  and  alert  for  mischief. 

The  remarks  and  salutations  of  these  midnight  re%'cllerS| to 
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cli  &iey  dared  not  reply,  but  quickened  their  pace ;  and  they 
pisscd  on  in  silence  with  their  strange  burdens.  "  We  were  all 
so  burdened,  that  wc  looked  like  gipsies  who  had  been  robbing 
a  church;  and  certainly,  if  the  watch  had  fallen  in  with  us,  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  take  us  off  to  jiaol,  until  it  had  been 
investigated  whither  priests,  friars,  and  nuns  were  bound  at  such 
an  hour.  And  even  then  they  might  not  have  believed  us,  since 
appearances  and  the  strangeness  of  the  hour  were  against  us ; 
u  well  ax  so  many  people  as  there  were  going  about  the  streets, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  most 
reckless  and  vagabond  of  the  place.  God  was  pleased,  however, 
that  although  wc  came  across  people,  as  it  was  not  the  watch, 
they  let  us  pass,  contenting  themselves  with  words  such  as  arc 
lo  be  expected  from  such  people  at  such  an  hour.  As  wc  dared 
not  reply,  wc  but  increased  our  pace,  and  let  them  say  what 
ihcy  liked.  Wc  arrived,  thanks  to  God,  without  any  mischance, 
u  the  house  inhabited  by  the  aforesaid  steward  ;  and  what  with 
nir  haste  to  rouse  him,  and  our  desire  to  enter  before  some 
nisforturte  o%'ertook  us,  we  gave  him  such  a  bad  night  that  at 
fast  he  awoke  and  let  us  in,  and  obeyed  his  mistress's  order  lo 
leave  us  the  house  clear.  Ah  1  I^rd,  when  at  last  we  saw 
lorselves  inside,  and  day  not  far  off,  you  should  have  seen 
iie  Mother  and  Sisters,  and  the  whole  company  of  us,  some 
iweeping,  others  hanging  cloths,  others  making  ready  the  altar, 
rthcrs  fixing  up  the  bell.  He  who  was  able  to  do  most  did 
nore  from  very  joy :  Sicut  gui  invenit  spotia  niulta" 

So  far  the  dramatic  narrative  of  Master  Julian.  Daylight, 
itas,  only  revealed  the  utter  ruin  which  the  silent  friar*  and 
Mtient  nuns  had  laboured  through  the  small  hours  of  the  night 
jo  repair. 


"  IMien  we  arrived  m  the  house  [iidiJs  Tf rcw],  wc  entered  the  paiio,  the 
nll»  of  wh:cli  &ecni«d  to  me  almost  in  tuins,  but  am  *o  much  .is  they  did 
>y  diirliKhi.  wlwn  I  saw  them  tHiner.  It  sccihk  at  if  the  I.ord  had  willed 
.hat  hJcitcd  fAthcT  (Hercdia)  lo  lie  hl^ndcd,  *a  u  not  to  se«  iliat  it  was  B0( 
ilte^l  m  receive  ihe  Host.  A*  to  ihe  g-itcway,  we  had  10  work  bard  to  clMt 
(way  the  beapi  of  fallen  earth,  the  roof  wtis  covered  in  by  roui^h  tiles  like 
1  smd,  and  the  walls  unpUslered.  The  niyht  wn*  than,  .nnd  we  had  only 
)rtHwht  a  few  hangings  {"  teposicros"),'  l  Iwlievc  not  more  ihnn  three, 
thrco  irerc  nothing  compared  to  die  iue  of  the  gateway.  I  knew  not  what 
D  do,  fee  I  'AW  it  ms  not  fit  to  place  the  Bliar  in  such  a  liic.  The  Lord, 
rbo  willed  that  it  <^()ul(l  be  accomiitished  without  delay,  was  pleased  to 
vdei  ihni  iIm-  bdy  s  steward  had  in  ilie  h(iii«c  a  ^rtM  m.iny  of  ho  tapeurief 
Otd  a  bltic  daniMit:  bed,  nf  which  the  had  :aid  we  were  to  have  as  many  as 
ft  valued,  for  ibe  wnx  very  tjood.    When  1  hw  stidt  exultant  piciUTaiioits 


*  Comw,  generally  of  wlvct,   with  a  coal  at  alm^,  on   which  al  thai  time 
IT— *~* aDdgtea!  penanages  g«nenlly  dined. 
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I  praised  ihc  Lord,  and  sa  did  ihc  rcst,altliciusb  wc  knew  not  wbuiodo 
for  nails,  it  being  impossible  to  buy  tbcm  ax  tudi  an  bour ;  wc  commenctd 
to  look  for  ihem  along  the  walls  ;  at  last  by  and  by,  with  a  little  labour,  « 
found  a.  sufficient  «iare.  Some  began  to  hang  up  the  tatKsiries ;  we  s«H 
to  clean  the  floor,  with  sucb  good  speed  that  at  dawn  of  day  the  altarni 
ready,  the  bell  lued  up  in  a  ijallery.  .  .  . 

Nor  was  the  poor  steward  the  only  one  to  be  roused  nith- 
lessly  from  his  slumbers  before  that  eventful  night  drew  to  'es 
close.  Just  before  daylight  they  knocked  up  ^c  vicar-getwnl 
with  a  request  that  he  would  send  a  notary  to  bear  witness  thit 
the  convent  had  been  made  with  the  abbot's  authorit>*  and 
benediction.  Whereupon  the  notary  in  his  turn  was  dragged 
out  of  bed,  and  the  deed  duly  registered  according  "U 
forms  of  taw,  so  that  none  should  be  so  bold  as  to  contest  or 
hinder  it." 

So  that,  when  the  August  sun  beamed  on  the  mcdixnl 
streets  of  Medina  del  Campo,  it  shone  on  another  convent,  its 
simple  altar  waiting  for  the  celebrant ;  rich  tapestries  .tnd  vditt 
han^inps  masked  the  rude  walls  of  what  but  yesterday  hai 
been  a  ruined  gateway,  fit  only  to  stable  sheep  and  donkeyi 
As  the  sound  of  the  bell  rose  for  the  first  time  into  the  silent 
streets,  its  precincts  were  thronged  with  an  amazed  and  spee^ 
less  crowd  who  gazed  at  one  another  in  mute  bewitdcnnait. 
K.ich  one  called  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances  to  come  and 
sec  the  mir.-iclc,  until  at  last,  full  to  overflowing  with  the  curioiB 
or  the  pious,  the  little  chapel  could  not  contain  the  crowd  whidi 
ressed  around  the  entrance.  "  It  was  necessary  "  fit  is  Mtsta 
ulian  who  speaks),  "in  order  to  celebrate  the  first  Mass  aad 
place  the  Host  on  the  altar,  that  the  nuns  should  withdrav; 
but  where?  for  the  rest  of  the  house  was  a  heap  of  ruin5,aBd 
the  Host  itself  was  almost  in  the  street  This  thc>'  arranged 
by  shutting  the  door  of  a  staircase  opposite  the  altar  which  led 
up  to  the  only  wing  of  the  gallery  still  left  standing;  through 
the  chinks  of  this  door,  which  was  not  only  the  first  choir  Ihe 
nuns  of  Medina  del  Campo  possessed  but  alw  tlie  parlour  where 
they  received  visits,  their  confessional,  and  the  dungeon  in  vrhidi 
they  wept,  they  listened  to  their  first  Mass." 

But  the  difficulties  that  Teresa  made  so  light  of  in  those 
critical  moments  when  all  depended  on  her  courage  and 
constancy  now  rose  menacingly  before  her,  crushing  her  uilh 
their  weight.  Hers  the  guiding  hand,  the  creative  spirit,  the 
feverish  haste,  the  fixed  concentration  of  purpose  during  the 
struggle :  and  lo  I  in  the  moment  of  success,  when  those  around 
her,  inspired  by  her  example,  have  lost  all  fear  and  irresolution, 
and  at  last  breathe  freely,  she  herself  is  compassed  about  by 
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ding  shadows.  The  world  rises  into  view  as  the  motives 
b  have  guided  her  sink  out  of  sight  below  the  horiton. 
hears  its  vmccs,  its  criticism,  its  condemnation  before 
r.  Her  cherished  idea  becomes  a  folly,  a  madness,  the 
:  of  a  presumptuous  woman.  She  has  painted  these 
and  downs  of  her  mobile  and  sensitive  character  in  the 
(ring  passage: — 

mnimci  it  H«ms  lo  mc  (hat  [  sm  completely  drtadied.  and  in  fact 
am  when  it  conws  10  t1ic  proof.  At  other  times  I  find  myself  »o 
led.  and  thai  to  things  which  perchance  I  should  hnve  jested  at  the 
eforc,  thai  I  scarcely  recotiniKC  inyielf.  At  other  seasons  ii  seems  to 
«in  full  of  couta|{c,  and  thai  I  would  not  turn  my  lace  au'ay  from 
Ipg  which  ¥RU  for  God'i  service,  :uk1  of  ihi»  al^o  ibeic  is  pruof  ihal 
irnc  thing!  I  possess  it.  Another  clay  conies  .ind  I  find  in>-sel(  so 
nie  of  it  as  to  be  unable  to  Icill  an  ant  for  God's  sake  if  it  madt.'  any 
incc.  So  somciitncs  it  seems  10  mc  I  caie  not  what  they  say  of  me,  or 
hey  calumniAtc  me;  nay,  as  I  have  sometime*  proved,  rather  does 
be  me.  Then  come  dnys  when  a  mere  word  distresses  me,  and  I 
I  fiun  flee  from  the  world,  for  evefjihijiR  srcms  to  weary  me.  Nor  am 
le  in  Ihit,  for  I  have  observed  it  in  many  persons  better  tlian  myself, 
IcBOw  ihal  il  happens  with  ibcm  aUo. 

0  with  Medina. 

N  long  did  my  joy  endure,  for  when  Mast  was  over,  I  dtcw  near  to  a 
w  10  see  the  p;iiio,  and  I  saw  all  llic  walls  in  several  places  on  tli« 
d  in  luch  a  slate  as  to  need  a  1oq|{  time  to  repair.    Oh,  Valame  Dios  ! 

1  Mw  bis  Majesty  almost  in  the  stieet  in  sudi  a  time  of  peril  as  we 
iw  placed  in  on  account  of  these  LuibrranR,  what  was  not  the  anguish 
I  visited  my  heart  1  T«KCther  with  this  wa«  Joined  every  ditliculiy  that 
'bave  been  suggested  t^  those  who  had  opposed  il,  nnd  I  saw  clearly 
^ty  bad  been  right.  It  seemed  impossible  to  me  to  continue  what  1 
p^an  ;  for,  in  like  manner  ;is  before  all  had  scenied  easy  to  roc,  when 
^ered  it  was  undertaken  for  God ;  now  in  the  8an>e  way  did 
fttion  so  tighten  its  power,  ih.ii  Jt  seemed  1  had  received  none  of  his 
n:  I  remembered  only  my  own  baseness,  and  pnwcrlcsuness.  Kor 
food  result  could  I  hope  for  from  ihat  which  depended  on  so  miserable 
y  as  myself?  And  il  seemed  that  1  could  have  borne  it  better  if  1  bad 
alone  ;  but  il  was  hard  lo  ihjnk  of  my  companions  having  to  return 
lafter  the  opposition  they  had  encountered  when  tlicy  started.  It  also 
id  lo  me  ttiai,  this  be){inning  a  failure,  there  was  no  chance  of 
Bplisbing  all  1  had  understood  the  Lord  was  to  bring  about  in  the 
t-  Then  to  this  wus  added  the  dread  whether  what  I  had  understood 
bycr  was  an  illusion,  which  uas  not  the  least,  but  the  greatest  pain 
1;   fbr  that  ibc  devil  should  deceive  mc  filled  mc  with  the  greatest 

lo  the  mental  struggle,  similar  in  all  its  details  to  that  which 
place  after  San  Jo.'^  wore  out  its  course  in  the  breast  of 
Voman,  to  all  appearance  so  calm  and  self-composed,  who 
111  signs  of  it  from  her  companions  in  her  wish  not  to  make 
(  more  depressed  than  they  were     In  the  afternoon  the 
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visit  of  a  priest,  sent  to  her  by  her  good  friend  Baltarar  A! 
to  whom  she  confirfetl  not  all  her  anxieties,  but  only  her  db 
at  the  situation  in  which  she  and  her  nuns  found  thcnud 
a  distress  increased  by  the  exposed  position  of  the  Ho»t' 
polled  the  last  fleeting  clouds  of  the  tempest.  "  I  began 
about  seeking  for  a  hired  house  to  live  in,  cost  what  it 
whilst  this  was  being  repaired ;  and  I  began  to  be 
when  I  saw  the  numbers  of  people  who  came,  and  th. 
perceived  our  folly,  which  was  God's  mercy;  for  Jt  woul 
been  but  right  to  deprive  us  of  the  Host."  In  spite,  howi 
the  ardent  efforts  of  Master  Julian  and  her  friends;  in 
their  being  willing  to  give  whatever  was  asked  even  for 
of  one,  a  house  was  not  so  easily  to  be  found.  Medina  w 
so  prosperous  and  populous  that  the  search  proved  uscti 
3  rich  merchant,  one  Bids  de  Medina,  offered  them  the 
floor  of  his  dwelling,  pending  the  restoration  of  theii 
Thus  was  the  conscientious  woman  relieved  from  her 
vigil — she  who,  when  the  moon  rose  high  in  the  heav 
the  sleeping  town  of  Medina  del  Campo,  touching  its 
with  a  fantastic  gleam,  and  casting  strange  shadows 
melancholy  plains,  and  her  daughters  slept,  had  herself 
nightly  over  the  Host  from  an  upper  window,  lest  the  mei 
set  to  guard  it  should  relax  their  vigilance. 

Master  Julian  remained  until  he  had  seen  them 
deposited  in  their  new  refuge,  where  a  large  room,  with  a 
roof, — one  of  those  mediaeval  open -raftered  Spanish 
curiously  gilt  and  inlaid,  so  many  of  which  are  still  to  b 
in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Spain, — served  them  for  a  ( 
and  then  returned  home  to  Avila.  Alms  poured  in  ii 
increasint;  abundance.  Nor  was  the  worthy  mcrcha 
only  benefactor.  The  widowed  niece  of  the  great  Car' 
Quiroga,  Arch-Inquisitor  of  Spain,  afterwards  Archbi 
Toledo,  who  lived  next  door  to  the  ruined  house,  assist 
to  build  the  chajjcl,  where  in  process  of  a  few  years  her  da) 
Dona  Ccronyma,  her  eyes  opening  to  the  meaning  of  '" 
to  desiHse  it.  took  the  veil  and  became  a  novice  in 
convent, — a  resolution  which  re-echoed  throughout  Cas' 
filled  the  court  with  amazement,  causing  the  Reform  to  risi 
in  public  estimation,  ^o  all -powerful  in  all  ages  is  the  in6 
of  rank  on  the  minds  of  its  social  inferiors. 

And  so  was  the  valiant  woman  who  bad  left  Avil 
few  blanquillas  in  her  pocket  enabled  not  only  to  purt 
house  and  endow  a  chaplain,  but  to  spend  on  it  many  the 
of  ducats,  which  sum,  and  much  more,  she  found  at  her  CQ 
within  a  few  days. 


CHAPTER   XI 
FOUNDATION  OF  MALAGON 

FROM  this  moment  Teresa's  life  takes  wider  and  bfotds 
dimensions ;  the  narrative  becomes  full  of  movement  and 
dramatic  interest.  New  figures — figures,  many  of  them,  full  of 
the  romance  of  the  strange  ardour  which  swept  over  thit 
mcdia'va!  world — ^oup  themselves  sround  the  foundress,  win) 
every  day  becomes  more  grandiose  as  one  success  follotn 
rapidly  on  another.  The  conflict  of  their  characters,  the  doep 
undercurrent  of  emotion,  of  contradictory  impulses.  wea\'esone 
of  the  strangest  and  most  picturesque  episodes  of  hisiorr. 
Fresh  scenes  call  our  attention.  Wc  find  ourselves  in  quick 
succession  in  the  lonely  deserts  of  La  IWancha,  the  .sweet  and 
flowery  solitudes  of  La  Koda ;  before  us  pass,  as  in  a  rapid 
phantasmagoria,  the  pearl  of  Andalucia,  the  white,  low-rooKd 
city  of  Cordoba,  with  its  gleaming  mosque  and  the  broad  boson 
of  its  river;  the  great  commercial  city  of  Seville,  where  the 
same  river  is  full  of  the  great  galleons,  either  bound  to  « 
returned  from  the  Indies,  full  of  bustle,  animation,  enterprise, 
Genoese  money-changers,  and  a  floating  population  of  advcn- 
ttirers,  priests,  and  friars.  Thence  we  return  to  the  old  decayed 
northern  cathedinl  towns  of  Burgos,  sacred  to  the  Cid,  whaicc 
sprang  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Spain  ;  Palcncia,  girdled  by 
its  dusty  plains  and  Moorish  orchards ;  Segovia,  its  gray  lowen 
rising  amidst  the  great  deserts  by  which  then  as  now  it  wm 
entirely  surrounded ;  whilst  days  of  Teresa's  life  are  spent  In 
the  unrivalled  oak-gladcs  and  olive-groves  which  separate  Avila 
from  Alba,  and  Alba  from  Salamanca,  the  path  she  was  destined 
to  thread  so  often,  and  which  was  her  last  journey  of  all. 

It  was  now  that  she  was  enabled  to  undertake  that  greater 
and  more  radical  Reform,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  her 
own  partial  efforts  depended,  and  which  resulted  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  new  Kclifiious  Order,  instinct  with  the  same  lofty  flatne 
of  idealism  which  had  driven  the  primitive  fathers  to  the  deaert., 
San  Jos6  had  been  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  which  had  qu 

shown  by  its  fruits  the  vigorous  vitality  it  contained ;  it 

ws 
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now  to  become  a  foretit  iree,  whose  branchci  should  cover  the 
,  worid  and  carry  her  name  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Ilcr  death 
only  added  a  more  myslcrious  lustre  to  the  great  movement  she 
tnau^ratcd,  which  excited  a  devotion  and  achieved  a  success 
alike  unparalleled  and  swcepinif. 

tt  is  curious  that  the  Brief  which  enabled  her  to  found  her 
first  two  monasteries  of  friars  was  despatched  on  the  very  day 
that  she  was  journeying  to  Medina  to  make  her  second  founda- 
tion. For,  nothing  dauntcti,  Teresa,  deeply  alive  to  the  necessity 
which  called  for  the  extension  of  the  Reform  to  friara  if  she 
herself  was  to  continue  the  work  she  had  begun,  and  if  it  was 
to  be  permanent,  had  once  more  appealed  to  the  General  in 
behalf  of  her  cherished  idea.  Her  letter  procured  for  her  what 
her  personal  pleadings  had  failed  to  obtain. 

The  General,  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  shores  of  Spain 
behind  him,  then  waiting  in  Valencia  for  a  propitious  gjale  to 
waft  him  to  Italy,  no  lonecr  in  dread  of  turbulent  monks  or  the 
King's  displeasure,  easily  conceded  what  even  the  Bishop's 
entreaties  had  failed  to  wrest  from  him  in  Avila — a  Brief  to 
found  two  monastic  houses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  pa.<it 
and  present  Provincials  of  tlie  Order  in  Castille. 

Since  I  wa*  now  mmfoned  with  the  license  [writes  Tcrnsa},  my  anxiety 
gnw  greai«r,  u  i  knew  of  no  friar  In  the  province  10  undertake  it,  nor 
leoniat  person  who  w>»  witllRg  tn  make  uich  j  be^nnnint;.  1  spent  my  time 
•appticatinif  our  Loitl  ih.ii  he  »oliIcI  rouse  up  even  one  such  perM>n. 
Neither  bad  I  a  bouse,  nor  any  means  of  Kettint;  one.  Behold  tier  now,  a 
poor  discaketl  dud,  with  no  one  to  help  tier  bul  the  Lord,  Uien  with  patents 
and  (ood  dcMres,  and  without  any  bkdihood  of  beinK  able  to  u»e  them. 
Iljr  CQUfltgc  did  not  wane,  nor  the  hope  tliai.  since  the  Lord  ha<l  i^iien  one, 
he  wocld  provide  the  other ;  alicady  evcrytliinK  seemed  to  mc  ejiirciDely 
possible,  and  so  I  began  to  set  about  it. 

As  a  living  example  of  her  own  constitutions — foremost  in 
humility  and  obedience,  she  organised  and  swept  and  scrubbed 
in  her  convent  of  Medina,  whose  red  brick  walls,  faded  by  time, 
pierced  with  narrow  irrt^j;'''*''  gratings,  still  remain  a  monument 
of  her  pertinacity  and  courafjc — as  she  secretly  made  the  sisters' 
beds  when  no  one  was  by,  especially  those  of  the  nuns  still 
wearing  the  garb  of  the  Encamacion,  who  thence  had  followed 
her  ffirtiincs,  and  swept  and  washed  their  cells,  saying  to  the 
st*ter  who  helped  her  (the  weather  was  very  hot,  remarks  the 
chronicler) :  "  Hehold,  sister,  it  is  very  right  that  we  should  wait 
on  these  ladies  who  have  come  to  honour  and  assist  us!"  her 
active  brain  was  shaping  out  her  great  Reform.  When  she  met 
the  laughing  attempts  of  her  daughters  to  remove  the  broom 
or  the  dish-clout  from  her  hands  with  tlic  words, "  Daugbten, 
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do  not  cause  me  to  be  idle  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  she  m 
already  Following  in  fancy  the  growth  of  her  grandiose  and  iD> 
visible  edifice.    "  In  a  land  of  merchandise,"  says  Master  Juliin, 

<"  where  ever>"lhing  is  to  be  procured,  it  is  not  strange  that^ 
should  find  the  foundation-stones  of  her  building." 

Whilst  I  was  here  [ivriies  Tcrcsn]  I  wns  slill  aniioiu  about  Ik 
monasteries  of  friars,  ;ind  -as  I  bad  no  friar,  as  I  have  iai<l,  I  knew  •« 
what  to  do,  and  so  I  resolved  with  great  secrecy  lo  conhtilc  nbaui  it  "ili 
(be  prior  of  this  place  [Heredia],  to  see  wliat  lie  advised  me  ;  and  »o  I  *4 
He  was  greatly  rejoiccu  wlien  lie  koew  it,  and  promised  nic  thai  be  >0|U 
be  ihe  first.  I  thought  it  was  a  jc&t,  nad  so  I  told  him  ;  because,  ollhowk 
he  wii&  ever  an  e\cetleni  friar,  retired  and  very  fludious,  and  fond  otae 
*oIiludc  of  his  cell  [bein^  a  scholar),  he  did  not  seem  to  me  S\  for  sack  a 
beginning,  nor  lo  have  the  strength  to  go  on  niih  the  neccsiary  rigoia'.Ai 
account  of  his  ddicniry,  and  not  being  acciutomed  to  it.  He  aaturtd  W 
greatly,  and  aflirmcd  ibal  the  Lord  had  been  for  long  calling  bun  n  i 
Atraiier  life,  nnd  that  hu  had  resolved  to  join  the  Caiiliuaiana,  nho  tnd 
already  promised  to  rirccivc  him.  In  spite  of  all  this  I  was  not  cBiinlr 
saiisticd,  although  1  WRS  rejoiced  to  hear  il,  and  I  begged  him  that  ■« 
should  ddny  some  little  lime,  and  that  mcnnwhilc  he  should  praclitc  hai- 
self  ID  those  things  that  he  woukl  have  to  promite. 

Perhaps  no  incident  better  shows  Teresa's  knowledge  rf 
character.  It  was  as  if  she  almost  anticipated  the  narrowne«i 
the  petty  greed  for  pre-cinincncc,  of  a  character  which.  pla)«d 
upon  afterwards  by  designing  intriguers,  became  such  a  frtiil- 
ful  source  of  discord  in  the  Order.  In  other  respects  he  seeou 
to  have  been  a  gentle,  amiable  tjld  man,  little  versed  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  simple,  and  ingenuous,  but  warped  by  ibe 
mean  jealousies  and  trivial  ambitions  of  the  cloister.  Of  noble 
and  distinguished  birth,  a  man  of  letters  and  an  eloquent 
preacher,  better  fitted — so  polished  his  manners  and  habits,  a 
refinement  which  he  carried  into  his  cell  and  its  adornments— 
to  shed  lustre  on  his  order  by  his  worldly  dignity  and  coo* 
sequence  than  by  anything  calculated  to  bring  it  into  contempt 
or  lowliness,  he  had  filled  and  adorned  the  highest  offices  of 
command  amungst  the  Carmelites,  and  according  to  Mastei 
Julian's  graphic  phrase  ("no  le  faltiS  un  pero"),  no  jot  vns 
wanting,  at  least  in  what  can  be  perceived  without;  "for  God 
alone,"  he  adds  piously,  "  is  judge  of  what  is  within." 

But  in  the  case  of  the  frail,  undertixed  young  friar,  through 
whose  wan  and  ascetic  face  shone  the  fervour  of  his  dex'otiOR, 
who  i^  Wnown  to  all  posterity  as  San  Juan  dc  la  Cruz,  she  felt 
no  such  liL'i.itation.  Let  her  tell  the  story  in  her  own  inimitable 
manner. 

A  little  while  afterwards  a  yming  friar,  who  Itad  been  studying  ia 
Salamanca,  h.-ippened  to  come  to  Medina.     He  came  wiOi  anoiner  ooe 
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hb  oonpanion,  who  lold  mc  ^rcai  ihintES  of  ihc  life  ihia  Catber  led ; 
QUUt  was  fray  Jtun  ric  ta  Ciu:e,     I    praised  our  Lord,  and  when  I 
u)  him  he  plcaicd  mc  K^ruil)-,  And  he  lold  me  how  he  3U0  intended 
I  the  Carthiisi;inv      I    lolri  him  my  imoilion.  and  implored   him 
i-entlf  to  wait  until  the  t^rd  i^'nvc  \n  a  monastery,  nntl  how  great  3 
leAt  II  would  be,  if  lie  w;is  to  muke  such  .1  ch.inifc,  to  do  vo  in  bis 
owD  urder,  and  how  much  moic  he  would  icne  Ihi"  Lord  Ibcrcby.     He 
omiied  me  (hat  he  MOuId,  if  thit  deUy  vAi  uoi  too  ^reat. 

If  Medina  was  dear  to  Brother  Juan  de  San  Matias  as  being 
the  scene  of  his  early  struggles,  in  after  years  he  remembered 
with  particular  aflfcction  and  veneration  the  convent  where,  for 
the  first  time,  he  saw  bent  down  on  him  through  the  grating, 
the  kindly  and  searching  gaze  of  the  great  woman  with  whose 
name  his  own  was  to  be  so  intimately  linked.  In  this  young 
ascetic,  with  whom  even  slie  herself  had  found  it  difficult  tu 
obtain  an  interview,  so  great  his  aversion  to  treat  with  women, 
however  saintly,  her  bright  eyes  had  found  the  fervent  tempera- 
Oient  and  ardour  needful  to  animate  and  organise  a  great 
Reform.  She  had  at  last  found  her  "  friar  and  a  half,"  as  she 
calls  them  with  loving  satire  (Brother  John  was  short  of  stature), 
in  the  dignified  Carmelite  prior  who  a  few  years  hence  will 
watch  over  her  as  she  lies  dying  in  Alba  de  Tormcs;  in  the 
young  student- friar,  fresh  from  the  hulls  of  Salamanca,  burning 
with  ascetic  fervour,  whose  name  is  for  cvirr  linked  in  glorious 
unison  with  her  own,  and  whom  the  world  will  hear  of  not  far 
bence  a*  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 

It  is  meet  that  1  should  devote  to  her  greate.st  friar  more 
than  a  few  passing  words.  His  life  presents  the  same  im- 
possible tangle  of  fanciful  legend  blended  with  real  virtue  and 
heroic  abnegation  which  is  common  to  the  history  of  all  the 
saints.  The  son  of  Gonialo  de  Ycjjcs.  a  relative  of  that  Ycpes, 
Bisbop  of  Tatazona,  who  at  a  later  date  wrote  Teresa's  Ls/e,  he 
came  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family  of  New  Ca;stille,  if 
impoverished  by  misfortune.  Gonzalo  early  made  his  way  to 
Toledo,  where,  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  a  rich  merchant, 
be  quickly  established  himself  at  the  head  of  the  business.  On 
his  way,  however,  to  Medina  del  Campo,  to  sell  his  silks  at  its 
celebrated  fairs,  he  wooed  and  won  in  Kontivcros  a  poor  orphan 
girl.  Uisinherited  in  consequence  by  his  family,  whom  he 
sought  in  vain  to  soften,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years'  hard  struggle 
with  the  world  as  a  weaver — a  poor  and  unremuncrative  employ- 
ment— be  died,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons,  the  youngest  of 
horn,  Juan,  was  afterwards  fated  to  become  Teresa's coadjuuir. 

After  trying  Arevalo,  the  widow  finally  settled  ia  Medina 

del  Campo.     The  infernal  powers  endeavoured  in  vain  to  shorten 

ic  Life  of  one  who,  they  already  foresaw,  was  to  deal  them  such 
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potent  blows.     He  was  scarcely  five  years  old  when  he  fc! 
a  well ;  thrice  he  ro:)e  and  thrice  he  sank,  until  rising  once  more 
he  was  miraculously  sustained,  whilst  the  Virgin,  appearing  to 
him.  held  out  her  hand  to  help  him  out.  whereupon  he  dmr 
back  his  awn  for  fear  of  soiling  hers ;  and  the  youthful  prodigy 
would  inevitably  have  been  drowned,  had  not  a  labourer  settled 
the  controversy  by  cominR  to  the  rescue.     But  the  de\-il  in  pot 
so  easily  vanquished.     As  he  and  his  brother  returned  home 
one  day  from  the  country  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  ■ 
monster  which   issued  from  a  neighbouring  pool,  and  fled  on 
John's  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross.     He   received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  in  the  school  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  town.     At  nine  his  mother  surprised  him  sleeping  on  a  bod 
of  thorns.     At  thirteen,  she  being  unable  to  afTofd  his  further 
education,  he  tried  his  hand  at  various  trades — painting,  caning, 
carpentry, — but   the   dreamy  saint,  succeeding   but   indiflentit 
ill  in  wielding  the  brush  or  the  chisel,  gladly  accepted  the  post 
of  infirmarian,   which    was   charitably  offered   to   him   in  the 
Hospital    of    Medina,  and   afforded    him    the   opportunity  of 
continuing  his  studies  under  the  Jesuit   fathers.     Again,  it  il 
noted  that  he  fell  into  a  well  there  was  in  the  hospital  court- 
yard ;  those  who  saw  him  fall  shouted,  but  neglected  to  go  Co 
his  assistance,  and    the   crowd  which   quickly  assembled  wai 
regaled  with  the  spectacle  of  the  saint  seated   tranquilly  oo 
the   surface  of  the  water,  whence   he   clambered    out   bj*  the 
assistance  of  a  rope.    When  the>*  asked  him  bow  it  was  that 
he  had  not  sunk,  he  replied  that  a  lovely  lady  rescued  him  from 
the  bottom  and  received  him  in  her  arms.     This  circumstance, 
notes  the  ingenious  biographer,  caused  the  young  scholar  to 
be  regarded  with  marked  respect.     If  this  marvellous  tsafK, 
although  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  it  owes  to  the  hagiolonll 
of  a  later  date,  astonished  the  good   folk  of  Medina,  no  HM 
amazed  were  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  the  aptness  and  diligence  of 
their  pupil,  and   the   progress  he  made   in   the   metaphysical 
crudities  and  Dialectics  of  the  schools;  whilst  the  sweetness 
and  benevolence  of  his  nature  displayed  itself  in  the  tenderness 
with  which  he  tended  and  nursed  the  sick  under  his  chaijie. 
His  mortification  was  extreme.     In  the  hospital  he  sIq>tona 
bed  of  vine-shoots.    When  the  time  came  for  him  to  choose 
his  future  career,  he  hesitated   from  a  sentiment  of  his  ows 
unworthincss  to  take  orders,  this  being   his   mother's  earnest 
wish,  who  thus  -saw  her  son  provided  for  in  the  Church.    In 
answer  to  his  tearful  prayers  for  divine  guidance,  he  thought  be 
heard  a  voice  which  said,  "Thou  shalt  serve  me  in  an  order 
whose  primitive  observance  thou  shalt  establi-sh."    On  the  34th 
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February  1 563,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  the  habit  in 
the  Carmelite  monastery  of  Sta.  Ana.  a  community  which  hsd 
only  a  short  time  before  established  themselves  in  Medina. 
The  young  monk,  who  imposed  on  himself  penances  almost 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  strength,  speedily  became  an  object 
of  respect  and  awe  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  When  his 
brother  friars  espied  his  figure  in  the  distance  in  the  shadowj' 
obscurity  of  the  convent  corridors,  they  remained  transfixed 
and  motionless  until  he  had  passed  from  sight.  His  unobtrusive 
piety,  and  his  abilities,  determined  his  superiors  to  send  him  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Salamanca,  whither  he  started  on  a 
donkey,  his  bundle  of  books  under  his  arms.  The  lecture  halls 
of  Salamanca,  the  most  majestic  and  ancient  university  of  Spain, 
then  resounded  to  the  teaching  of  a  galaxy  of  great  and  re- 
markable men,  eminent  alike  for  their  scholarship  and  virtue 
— men  whose  names  are  still  on  the  lips  of  every  student  of 
theological  history,  whilst  one  of  them  ha.s  touched  the  heart  of 
man  profoundly,  not  only  by  his  tender  and  incomparable  lyrics, 
the  best  that  Spanish  genius  has  ever  produced,  but  by  the 
grandeur  and  gentleness  of  his  life,  and  his  five  years'  unmerited 
imprisonment  in  the  Inquisition  dungeons.  Here,  as  he  listened 
to  the  lectures  of  Fray  Domingo  dc  Soto,  Mclchor  Cano  (the 
Wtcr  opporwnt  of  the  ill-fated  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Carrania), 
Fr.  Luis  dc  Leon,  his  life  did  not  relax  anything  of  its  stern 
ity ;  like  the  ancient  Benedictines,  he  never  removed  his 
sit  c%-cn  to  sleep,  and  wore  an  iron  chain  round  his  waist, 
ct  to  the  naked  skin.  At  twenty-five,  by  the  command  of 
iperiors,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  his  mother 
'the  inexprcssibic  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  celebrate  his 
It  Mass  in  Medina  del  Campo.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
first  saw  the  greatest  woman  of  her  century,  who  was  to  have 
a  momentous  influence  on  his  life.  Teresa's  instinctive 
.■ision  was  right:  althou^jh  others  will  touch  her  sympathies 
jfc  nearly,  in  Fray  Juan  de  San  Matias  she  had  met  her 
itest  friar.  Void  of  ambition,  completely  indifferent  to  the 
tivc  concerns  of  life,  modest,  retiring,  he  was  happy  to  fill  a 
humble  ofBoe  in  the  background,  whilst  others  with  more 
assurarKe  and  less  sanctity  rose  rapidly  to  the  front  of  the 
Order.  Others  made  more  noise  in  the  Order  and  the  world 
whtKt  the>"  lived,  but  when  the  noise  has  died  away,  it  is  Fray 
luan  dc  la  Cruz — his  soul  divided  between  the  Invisible  and 
ity — who,  impalpable,  almost  impersonal,  rises  the  greatest 
purest  figure  of  the  Order,  and  takes  his  place  with  the 
ints  on  the  altars  of  the  Church.  The  world  has  felt  the 
rra,  the  delicate  i)erfume,  the  faint  thrill  of  mystery  which 
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clings  around  the  man  who  is  almost  a  diaphanous  abstraction, 
so  far  removed  does  he  scein  above  the  storms,  the  joys.  Uie 
sorroMfs  of  life.     This  very  i  in  personality  constitutes  his  ijkB- 
viduulity   amonysl   ihc  sainU.     His  benevolence,  his  love,  hit 
sweetness,  hi:>  inexhaustible  patience  t>car  no  resemblance  to 
the  impassioned  and  ardent  humanitarianUm  of  a  Saint  Frandi 
of  Assisi — rather   are    they   tlic   passionless    attributes  of  m 
inhabitant  of  a  hij^hcr  sphere.     His  mysticism  docs  not  Biipeal 
to   the   emotions    like    the    profoundly   human    mysticism  rf 
Teresa;  metaphysical,  it  addresses  itself  to  the  intellea  ud 
reason  rather  than  the  heart.     Teresa  never  loses  sight  of 
San  Juan  dc  la  Cruz  i.t  a  being  without  sex,  without 
a  soul  continuously  hovering  on  the  confines  of  two 
a  vaporous  emanation  which  seems  at  times  to  roam 
immeasurable  space. 

Meanwhile    Teresa's    success    had    taken    hold    of  public 

opinion.     The   entrance    in    the    Convent   of   Medina   of  d« 

daughter  of  Da.  Elena  de  Quiroga,  niece  of  the  Arch-lnqutsilor 

of  Spain,  has  roused   the  attention    of  the  court    For  the 

substratum  of  human  nature  changes  not  with  the  centnris. 

and  the  glamour  of  worldly  rank  was  as  dazzling  then  as  now. 

She  who   has   hitherlo   encountered  little  else  but  dif^cuttits 

.and  opposition  is  now  besieged  by  the  greatest  nobles  in  tbe 

kingdom,  anxious  to  grace  their  possessions  or  add  a  rcBcded 

lustre  to  their  names,  by  becoming  the  patrons  of  one  of  her 

foundations.     She    has    gradually   risen    from    obscurity  IdId 

fame  and  reputation,  and  is  already  spoken  of  as  the  "  Minck 

of  the  Century."     Da.  Maria  de  Mendoza  accounts  it  a  s^nil 

favour  that  Teresa  accepts  a  seat  in  her  coach.     Her  broOitf 

Don  Bernardino  dc  Mendoza  has  offered  her  a  country  hoMC 

on  the  outskirts  of  Valladolid,  which   had   been  the  sumina 

resort  of  the  Comcndador  Cobos;  and  as  she  passed  throogli 

Olmedo  on  her  way  to  found  at  Medina,  the  old  Count  oC 

Ribadabla  his  father  had  joined  with  him  in  dissuading  btf 

from  that  foundation,  and   in   inducing  her  to  undertalre  dM 

former.     Da.  Luisa  dc  la  Cerda  is  already  impatient  to  hooooi 

her  fortress  town  of  Malagon  with  one  of  her  foundattonk. 

Lconor  de  Mascarenas,  a  lady  high  in  favour  at  court.' 

bad  been  Philip's  governess  as  a  boy,  and  had  brought  up  tii 

ill-starred   son,  Don  Carlos, — urges  the  necessity  of  Tctea' 

presence  in  AlcaU  to  organiMC  and  regulate  the  discipline  il 

the  Convent  of  the  Image,  founded  by  the  Beata  Maria 

Jesus. 

So  after   spending  t\vo    months  or   thereabouts   with 
daughters  of  Medina,  Teresa,  now  iifty-twot  piepaicx  h)r 
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longer  journey  than  any  she  has  yet  taken— first  to  ATcali  and 
then  to  Malagon.  The  nuns  she  chose  to  accompany  her  were 
Ana  de  los  Angeles,  one  of  her  old  companions  in  (he  En- 
camacion,  and  Anlonia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  for  whom  she  had 
conceived  a  great  affection.  Da.  Maria  dc  Mcndoza,  who  was 
on  her  way  to  Ubeda,  ofTered  them  seats  in  her  coach  as  far 
as  Madrid.  Heboid,  then,  the  heavy  lumbering  vehicle,  with 
its  burden  of  great  ladies  and  nuns,  as,  surrounded  by  an  escort 
of  artned  men  under  young  Don  Bernardino's  leadership,  it 
labours  and  jolts  and  creaks  through  the  shaggy  pine  forests, 
and  over  the  wild  sierras  of  Segovia,  lichold  the  great  edifice 
on  wheels — a  strange  object  in  those  da)-s  when  there  were 
only  four  or  five  in  all  Spain,  as  it  rattles  through  little  towns 
and  villages,  virtually  the  same  to-day  as  then — a  half-Moorish, 
half-Christian  population  turning  out  to  eye  the  apparition  with 
supcrstiiiou-i  awe,  which,  however,  does  not  slop  the  rapid 
clatter  of  their  tongues,  nor  their  excited  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  wonder.  At  night,  by  virtue  of  that  unwriitcn 
law  of  hospitality  which  obtains  in  all  half-savage  countries, 
where  travelling  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  also  by  the 
privileges  of  the  close  relationship — much  closer  then — which 
'  Icnit  the  great  families  together  in  a  common  bond  of  kindred, 
and  made  them,  according  to  the  phrase,  "primes"  {first 
cousins),  not  only  to  the  King,  but  to  each  other,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  lonely  castles  perched  on  the  hills,  whose  ruined 
mils  still  dominate  the  surrounding  country.  In  Madrid  they 
aHghtcd  at  the  house,  close  to  the  Convent  de  los  Angeles,  in 
the  plazucla  of  Sto.  Domingo,  of  Dofla  Lconor  de  Mascarcnas, 
whose  emotion  and  delight  was  great  at  harbouring  under  her 
roof  one  who  was  already  looked  upon  as  a  saint.  There  she 
found  assembled  to  receive  her  the  greatest  ladies  of  Madrid, 
who,  moved  by  curiosity  or  devotion,  were  in  a  flutter  of 
expectation  to  see  the  woman  who  had  made  such  a  stir 
throt^hout  Castille  There  was  an  anxious  pause,  which 
Teresa  broke  by  a  remark  on  the  handsomeness  of  the  streets 
of  Madrid,  continuing  the  conversation  in  the  same  indifferent 
tone  of  ordinary  well-bred  society.  Those  who  expected  at 
least  to  hax-c  witnessed  a  miracle  or  an  ecstasy,  or  to  have 
received  from  her  lips  the  solution  of  their  doubts  or  her  pre- 
dictions of  the  future,  were  greatly  disappointed.  These  great 
ladies,  with  their  stiff  bodices,  and  perfumed  gloves  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  monstrous  farthingales  (in  those  days  chairs  were 
exclusively  a  masculine  solace).'  felt  the  same  profound  dis- 

'  Se«  Hme.  d'Airino^s  atnaung  wcouni  oS  the  tadai  lubitt  tJ  the  period,  eva 
to  bt«  ■*  rtii&p  IT.*!  time.    The  lidict  [tcllned  (lor  I  iloubt  ot  tbtir  Iwing  dile  to 
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sstisfaction,  the  same  feeling  of  having  been  defrauded  of  a 
legitimate  spectacle,  generally  experienced  by  those  who  an 
brought  into  contact  for  the  first  lime  with  some  celd>riljr, 
who-ic  name  is  in  all  men's  mouths,  and  who  refuses  to  minister 
to  their  curiosity  or  amusement.  What  golden  opinions  might 
she  not  have  won,  if  she  had  but  stooped  to  cant  and  huaiMj; 
instead  of  which  they  went  off  saying  that  she  was  a  good,  hoi 
a  very  ordinary  nun  ;  nevertheless  they  had  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  this  ordinary  old  nun  who  knew  how  to  keep  them  at  a 
distance,  and  to  preserve  herself  with  a  dignity  not  devoid  ct 
sweetness  from  ill-timed  impertinences  and  puerile  curiosity, bad 
taught  them  a  lesson  in  good  breeding. 

At  the  request  of  the  King's  sister,  Da,  Juana,  the  Princos 
of  Brazil,  she  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  Convent  of  Discaleed 
Franciscanesscs ;  its  abbess,  Sor  Juana  dc  la  Crux,  was  a  sitter 
of  the  famous  Duke  of  Gandia,  whom  Teresa  had  known  ia 
Avila  as  Father  Francis  the  Sinner.  But  no  matter  who  it 
was,  whether  Royal  Foundress,  or  high-born  abbess,  "  who  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  grandee  because  she  was  a  nun,"  down  totlie 
rank  and  hie  of  the  community,  the  chief  emotion  she  excited 
was  surprise  that  such  a  frank  and  simple  demeanour  shoald 
be  associated  with  so  much  sanctity,  "Blessed  be  God," they 
said,  when  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  departed  for  Alcali, 
"that  we  have  been  allowed  to  sec  a  saint  we  can  all  imitate, 
who  speaks,  sleeps,  and  cats  like  us.  converses  without  ceremony 
and  pious  pruderies.  Without  doubt  the  spirit  in  her  is  from 
God,  for  she  is  sincere  without  feigning,  and  lives  amongst  ns 
as  he  lived." 

On  the  2 1  St  of  November  the  friends  (for  Teresa  still  travelled 
in  Da,  Maria's  coach)  >et  out  for  AlcalA.  She  was  received  by 
the  sickly  and  ailing  nuns  as  a  messenger  from  heaven.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  gave  the  most  proof  of  greatnesi 
— the  brave  old  foundress,  whose  iron  will  it  needed  to  endure 
her  own  discipline,  who,  with  a  magnanimity  almost  sublime 
in  its  way,  was  the  first  to  make  a  voluntary  and  unhesitating 
surrender  into  Teresa's  hands  of  the  convent  she  had  journeyed 
to  Rome  and  back  to  found,  and  to  oflcr  her  entire  obedience 
or  the  Carmelite  nun,  who,  within  the  short  space  of  two  monthSi 
brought  it  under  her  austere  and  gentle  sway.  She  gave  it  the 
.same  Constitutions  as  she  had  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  her  nuns 
in  Avila — Constitutions  by  which  it  is  ruled  even  to  this  day. 
By  the  advice  of  BaAcs,  who  was  at  Alcald  bu.sy  founding  a 
Jesuit  college,  she  made  a  futile  attempt  to  vest  the  jurisdiction 

(ill  nn  volvei  cusMons  (iittnohidiu).     In  ilic  loivntMy  of  Loot  d*  Viga^  dunllaM 
^1637}  mtntion  it  nude  of  ci(;ht  orthoccuihiu&sofcriintDn  nivci. 
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In  the  friars  of  her  own  Order;  but  this  being  strenuously 
opposed,  not  only  by  the  Archbishoi>  of  Toledo,  and  Da.  Lconor 
dc  Mascarenas,  in  whose  house  the  foundation  had  been  made, 
but  by  Maria  de  Jtius  and  the  entire  community,  the  Arch- 
bishop retained  the  control  of  the  convent,  a-s  he  retains  it  still. 

Towards  Lent  of  1565  she  set  out  for  Toledo.  No  note 
tas  been  preserved  of  her  journey  on  this  occasion,  for  Master 
Julian,  whose  delightful  garrulousness  picks  up  for  us  by  the 
wayside  so  many  strange  and  picturesque  details,  was  no  longer 
vfith  her.  After  waiting  in  Toledo  until  she  was  joined  by  the 
nuns  she  had  sent  for  from  Avila  (it  is  curious  that  they  were 
all  chosen  from  her  old  companions  of  the  Encaniacion),  the 
little  band  of  travellers,  including  Da.  Luisa,  set  out  for  Malagon, 
one  of  that  lady's  possessions,  midway  between  Andalucia  and 
New  Casiille. 

A  stern,  savage  tittle  town  this  Malagon,  and  as  stern  and 
savage  its  history.  A  town  under  the  Romans;  for  four  cen- 
turies a  stronghold  of  the  Moors ;  in  Teresa's  time,  a  possession 
of  the  Medinacclis,  and  a  place  of  some  traffic,  being  on  the 
high  road  to  Andalucia;  to-day  notable  for  little  except  its 
proverbial  evil  fame — "  En  Malagon,  en  cada  csquina  un  ladron," 
—and  for  being  the  site  of  one  of  Teresa's  convents.  For  the 
rest,  much  the  same  as  when  it  grew  on  Teresa's  visiun  three 
centuries  ago.  A  little  conglomeration  of  houses,  whitening  on 
an  eminence,  shut  in  by  jagged  peaks  of  mountain  ridges ;  above 
them,  as  in  all  towns  of  Moorish  origin,  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  rock,  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  dismantled  fortress ; 
close  by  (he  parish  church,  in  other  days  a  mosque,  outlined 
sharply  against  the  wolf-haunted  sierra,  known  as  the  I'laza  of 
the  Moors,  the  site  of  a  mythical  Arab  town.  To-day  another 
building  rises  close  beside  them,  irregular  in  outline,  dark  of 
hue,  stained  by  years  and  time — a  building  which  was  conjured 
into  being  not  by  Moorish  adalid  or  Christian  warrior,  but  by  a 
Castilian  nun.  Above  the  high  walls,  you  see  the  red  tiles  on 
the  roof,  perhaps  a  latticed  casement,  the  tall  crests  of  two  or 
three  cypresses.  Do  you  need  me  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the 
Carmelite  Convent  of  Malagon — the  most  primitive  of  them  all, 
the  least  touched  ;  nay,  not  touched  at  all  since  she  watched  it 
fade  away  in  the  distance,  when  for  the  last  time  she  bade  it 
farewell. 

The  chronicler  tells  us  how  she  chose  the  site.  How, 
accompanied  by  the  corregidor,  the  parish  priest,  and  one  of 
her  nuns,  they  came  to  one  that  seemed  to  ihem  all  except  her- 
self the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose    "  Let  us  leave  this,**  she 

,  **  for  the  Discalccd  friars  of  San  Francisco^  for  here  shall 
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they  found."  A  prophecy,  like  many  others,  that  brought  about 
its  own  fuIAImcnt,  for  eventually  a  band  of  Franciscan  friwi 
did  found  there ;  although  why  she  was  so  anxious  to  provide 
them  with  a  site  when  she  was  looking  for  one  for  herself,  tie 
foi^ets  to  inform  us.  At  last  she  paused  in  an  olive  groves! a 
little  distance  from  the  town.  "  Here  we  must  stay,"  she  uid, 
"  for  this  is  the  place  that  Gotl  has  cliosen  for  my  con^xtit" 
And  so  it  is  that  to  this  day,  on  every  side  but  one,  the  convent 
walls  arc  m.-isked  by  terraced  groves  of  silvery  olives.  Anotho 
story  is  told  about  the  convent  gardens,  then  an  olive  plantation; 
the  nuns,  despairing  of  ever  having  money  enough  to  turn  it 
into  a  garden,  were  for  building  up  the  door  in  the  wall,  TeroB 
objected,  and  assured  them  that  in  good  time  their  desires 
would  be  effected,  even  if  the  money  came  from  the  Indies. 
As  so  it  did;  for  in  1609  Captain  Francis  Valverde,  on  hb 
return  from  South  America  to  his  native  town,  hearing  from 
the  nuns  (cunning  nuns!)  of  the  prophecy  uttered  by  Teren 
nearly  half  a  century  before,  saw  fit  to  accompli-th  it. 

As  one  stands  in  the  little  grass-grown  plaza,  flanked  oa 
one  side  by  the  convent  gateway,  on  the  other  by  the  parufa 
church,  the  strange  old  foundress,  and  somewhat  of  what  sbe 
did,  comes  back  to  us  very  vividly.  Many  a  time  and  oft  in 
those  ceaseless  journeyings  of  hers  has  she  alighted  in  the  low- 
browed gateway  opposite ;  many  a  time  has  she  mounted  her 
donkey  from  yon  mounting-block  in  the  comer.  To  this  day 
it  is  the  special  boast  of  the  good  nuns  of  Malagon  thai  she 
visited  their  convent  oftener  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  was  here 
that  the  divine  impulse  came  over  her  to  write  the  FoundatifiiU', 
here,  that,  feeling  the  stealthy  march  of  old  age,  she  girded  her- 
self up  for  greater  efforts  "  ere  the  sands  of  life  ran  low." 

In  the  angle  opposite,  a  stonc's-throw  from  the  convent  gates, 
is  the  parish  church,  whence  on  one  Palm  Sunday  some  three 
centuries  ago,  for  ever  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  town, 
Teresa  and  her  nuns  were  bonic  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
house  in  the  plaza,  which  was  to  be  their  temporary  abode. 
It  was  the  first  of  her  foundations  to  be  attended  with  such 
touching  ceremony — the  first  to  take  place  in  the  light  of  day. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  forced  to  work  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
To-day  an  entire  population  turns  out  to  do  her  hom^e. 
Little  did  that  great  lady  dream,  who  now  sleeps  her  lasf 
sleep  in  that  same  parish  church,  where  the  arms  of  her  anccston, 
the  Mcdinacclis  and  Tabernas,  art:  emblazoned  on  the  keystone 
of  every  arch,  that  in  spite  of  her  wealtli  and  lineage,  her  very 
name  would  have  been  foi^otten  had  it  not  been  for  the  humbw 
nun,  to  whom  for  a  little  while  she  played  the  part  of  patron 
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It  is  rare,  however,  that  humanity  can  carry  out  .111  Ideal 
ut  a  tnttjtitude  of  infHlific.ition:',  aJnpUlions,  rclrenchments, 
sions  to  popular  prejudice  and  folly.  So  Teresa,  ciilhusi- 
astic  adherent  of  Poverty  as  she  was,  saw  herself  obliged,  in 
the  case  of  this  last  foundation,  to  waive  the  principle  that  she 
regarded  (and  rightly)  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  Reform. 
Malagon  was  a  small  town,  inhabited  by  peasants  and  labourers, 
whose  labour  was  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves,  much 
less  a  convent  Da.  Luisa  insisted  that  unless  a  (ixed  endow- 
ment was  provided,  it  was  useless  even  to  think  of  founding 
there  at  all.  Teresa  hesitated  long,  and  only  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  Baftes,  whom  she  anxiously  consulted  in  Aleal,i.  "  It 
was  not  right,"  he  said,  "  to  leave  such  a  foundation,  likely  to  be 
of  so  much  service  to  God  and  productive  of  so  much  good, 
unmade  for  the  sake  of  her  own  devotion  to  Poverty."  1  low 
strangely  different  the  advice  of  the  old  Franciscan,  "who  had 
lived  it."  from  that  of  the  Dominican  ! 

Thus  convinced,  that  mysterious  ego  reasserted  itself,  speak- 
ing through  the  mouth  of  the  phantom  she  herself  conjured  up  by 
sofne  obscure  psychological  process  in  the  recesses  of  her  fancy. 

Having  just  caminunicnted  or  tlie  second  daj-  of  Lcm  in  St  Joseph  of 
M.'U«go«.  our  Loni  Jv^uft  Chritii  apiieanrd  to  ine,  m  an  inia^nary  vision,  at 
he  IB  woDl.  Wliilsi  I  );azcil  on  hini,  I  mw  that  he  wore  on  his  head  a  crown 
of  great  tolcodour,  insteH<l  of  the  crown  of  thonn,  which  entirely  coveted  up 
ibe  wound*  nude  by  ihe  ihoms,  ...  1  bcRan  to  think  how  great  muit  have 
been  the  torment  which  had  made  so  many  wound«,  and  10  be  much  aflUcced. 
Tlte  l.oid  tnld  me  not  to  piiy  him  for  ibc^e  wnundi,  but  ralhcr  for  the  manjT 
he  w-a*  teceiviD);  noir.  I  asked  him  what  1  could  do  to  prevent  it,  for  I  was 
detcmtined  (at  all.  He  Kiid  to  me  ib.il  tbc  time  for  re»t  wa&  not  now,  but 
Uut  I  should  nuke  hattc  to  conclude  iliese  houses,  for  with  the  souls  therein 
he  took  great  comfan.  That  I  should  take  as  man)'  as  were  gi^'cn  me,  since 
there  were  m.tny  who,  for  want  of  them,  did  not  serve  him.  And  that  those 
I  made  in  »iDidl  pUce«  should  be  like  this :  for  their  merit  was  not  le»t  if 
their  deairci  wen  the  same  as  the  others,  And  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
place  tbem  all  under  the  control  of  one  superior,  and  use  all  oiy  endeavours 
M  prevent  mienor  peace  hcinif  lost  for  the  lake  of  llie  nutinienancc  of  the 
body,  and  lliat  be  Kould  aid  u»  so  that  it  sbould  never  Eail. 

Thus,  —  reassured  indeed,  by  the  mysterious  voice,  the 
interior  echo  of  her  own  desires. — we  see  how  gradually  Teresa 
was  led  to  make  the  cause  of  Poverty  subservient  to  what  had 
now  become  the  supreme  object  of  her  life — the  rapid  growth  of 
her  foundations.  Eventually  recognising  the  dangers  involved 
in  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  she  had  first  laid  down, 
and    that   it  might  prove  fatal  to  the   future  existence  of  her 

Cshe  even  admitted  endowments  in  the  case  of  those 
which  had  at  first  been  exceptions. 
ic  other  point,  however,  that  is,  the  vesting  of  the 
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contrul  in  the  friars  of  her  own  Order,  she  clung  till  dca!l 
refusing  several  important  foundations  on  that  account  akmr. 
The  goo»i  chronicler  is  at  great  pains,  at  the  cost  of  many  vv.is, 
and  with  but  indifTercnt  success,  to  reconcile  this  vision  u;:li 
the  one  Teresa  received,  ordering  her  to  found  without  cntJo 
menL    It  was  a  needless  and  a  Ixwtless  task. 

Do  we  love  her  better  for  this  unconscious  Jesuitbm; 
would  wc  have  loved  her  more  if  she  had  stuck  rigidly  and  i 
deviatingly  to  her  pristine  resolve  ?  I  know  not ;  for  it  wB 
this  same  pliancy,  this  same  subservicnc>' to  ctrcumstaiioeslhtt 
knowing  when  and  where  to  relax,  that  was  the  secret  of  ba 
success,  not  alone  with  inanimate  thing^i,  but  in  the  govemiMOt 
of  the  cloister  and  her  commerce  with  mankind. 

Barely  two  months  have  passed  away ;  the  foundation  hs 
been  successfully  concluded,  and  her  nuns  installed  in  thctroes 
home ;  she  appoints  Ana  de  los  Angeles  prioress,  and  once  niott 
prepares  to  turn  her  steps  homewards.  As  her  foundations  gro* 
in  number,  so  with  advancing  years,  the  greater  the  rcsponii- 
bilitics,  the  all-absorbing  claims  on  her  time  and  strength. 
There  was  another  and  more  urgent  reason  that  to  her  coa- 
scientious  mind  admitted  of  no  delay.  At  Alcali  she  had  beca 
greatly  shocked  by  the  news  of  the  untimely  death  of  Don 
Bernardino  de  Mendo/a,  snatched  away  at  Ubetla  amidst  the 
gaieties  and  slips  of  his  merry  bachelor  life,  without  furtba 
preparation  beyond  a  few  mute  signs  of  contrition.  Terestdid 
not  forget  her  debt  to  the  generous  youth  to  whose  bcncEu- 
tions  San  Jostf  had  owed  so  much.  She  now  remembered  hw 
ardently  he  had  insisted,  as  if  even  then  he  foresaw  his  impend' 
ing  fate,  on  signing  the  deeds  which  made  over  to  her  his  house 
and  possessions  in  Valladolid. 

I  accepted  it  {she  v,-rites],  atOioui,'li  I  had  no  umi  wish  to  found  in  it,w 
account  of  Us  bems  a  ((Uikrter  of  a  league  from  the  town  ;  but  it  seemrfK 
BM  thai  I  might  thcce  laki:  possession,  and  afierwnrils  change  to  the  to*B: 
and  U  he  gave  ii  mih  such  goodwill,  I  did  not  hke  to  rel'iiM  bis  good  wrt 
or  liiadcr  his  devotion. 

Death  had  now  transformed  his  desires  into  a  sacred  legacT: 
"  The  Lord  said  to  me  that  his  salvation  had  been  in  gnd 
danger,  but  that  he  had  had  mercy  on  him,  for  the  servia  te 
had  done  his  Mother,  in  the  house  lie  had  given  for  a  monastcty 
of  her  Order,  and  that  he  would  only  be  freed  from  Purgatoiy 
when  the  first  Mass  was  said  in  iL  The  grave  sufferings  oflns 
soul  were  so  constantly  before  me  that,  ^though  I  desired  u 
found  in  Toledo,  I  left  it  for  the  time  being  and  made  all  tbt 
haste  1  could  to  found  in  Valladolid." 
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On  the  cvc  of  her  journey  she  penned  a  brief  note  to  Da. 
,uisa  Jc  la  Ccrda,  wlio  had  already  left  Malaj^on  and  was  on 
er  way  towurds  Andalucia. 

t  am  unit,  niul  tike  ihii  lowu  beitn-  every  AAy,  and  so  do  ihtf  all ;  hqdc 
them  now  hvtc  ^inylhln^;  10  be  di»comeated  with.  1  aa&ure  jwir  lady^p 
Mt  three  out  of  the  four  who  entered  (novices)  have  ^rciii  prayer  sad  even 
Omcihins  mote.  SucYt  nte  they  Ih.tl  your  Udyship  mit^  be  sure  thai, 
tboujih  1  am  itoi  here,  no  pnini  of  pciicciion  will  be  woniing, — above  all, 
ice  I  IcAve  them  wiib  the  pcrton  I  do. 

The  last  week  of  May  she  was  on  the  road  to  Toledo, 
ccompantcd  by  Sor  Antonia  del  Csptritu  Snnto.  and  Juan 
autista,  the  parish  priest  of  Malagon,  who  had  assisted  her 
really  with  that  foutidafion.  The  ride  (probably  on  donkeys) 
rer  rough  mountain  paths  was  too  much  for  her.  On  the  27ih 
May  she  writes  again  to  Da.  Lufsa  dc  la  Cerda  from  Toledo, 

the  eve  of  starting  for  Avila. 

After  sympathising  with  her  on  her  various  trials  (Da. 
Alsa  would  seem  to  have  fallen  out  with  one  of  her  household 
certain  licentiate  who  has  just  appeared  in  Toledo,  bearing 
letter  from  her  for  Teresa}, — she  goes  on  to  say ; 

I  h^ie  lold  hint  lie  hat  acted  badly,  and  be  is  very  much  ashamed,  at 
St  he  seems  to  be  ;  but  certainly  tie  is  not  easy  to  understand.  He  is  also 
Dubled  with  a  little  melancholy,  like  Alonso  de  Cabria.  But  how  ttrantje 
world  it  it,  thai  one  iiho  has  tlic  power  to  be  always  (ervinj;  ynti,  ivill  not, 
id  I  who  would  delight  in  dointi  10,  cannot.  Such,  and  worse  thini£<^,  must 
madaU  ^o  through,  and  withnt  we  never  end  by  knowing  whiit  the  world 
nor  will  It  let  n:i  do  iol  .  .  .  My  health  has  been  wretched  ibeji:  last 
r  da)'s.  And  it  would  have  been  worse,  if  I  had  not  found  the  comforts 
ir  ladyihip  ordered  Tor  me  in  this  hou!>c  ;  for  the  pam  I  had  when  you 
ere  in  Malison  got  so  muih  worse  with  the  sun  on  the  iounicy,  that  wncn 
arrived  at  '^Icdo,  they  had  to  bleed  me  twice  without  loss  of  time  ;  for  [ 
Mild  not  move  in  my  bed,  so  violent  was  the  p*in  from  the  back  10  the 
ad,  and  next  day  they  purged  me  ;  and  so  I  have  been  delayed  here  a 
ek,  and  I  luri  greatly  v-c.akened  on  account  of  the  loss  of  blood  ;  other- 
ise  well.  I  fell  very  lonely  when  I  saw  myself  here  ag;iin  without  my  lady 
id  friend  :  may  it  all  be  10  ihe  Lord's  service.  They  have  all  treated  me 
:iy  well,  induiiiii);  Rcoliii.  Indeed.  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  manner, 
so  br  away  as  you  are,  you  lute  looked  after  my  comfort  here.  .  .  • 
Uc  of  M&lagon  takes  ckarf;e  of  mc  on  the  journey,  for  it  is  really 
litiary  how  mach  I  owe  him,  and  AIoimo  dc  Cabiia  is  so  wrapped  up 
his  "  admmistfador  '  that  he  had  no  mind  to  come  with  me ;  he  uid  that 
administtndor  would  feel  it  jtreaily.  As  I  had  got  such  good  company, 
he  arrived  tired  ftom  the  l;isi  journey,  I  did  not  insist.  ...  I  hare 
M>  Uiinr  to-<)ay  that  I  liai«  not  had  lime  to  finish  this  ;  it  !s  now  far  od 
;o  the  night,  and  1  .un  very  weak.  1  take  away  witli  me  the  saddle  your 
^ip  had  in  tlte  foriicss  (I  bcscech  your  ladyship  not  to  be  angry),  and 
;oo(l  one  I  bouijht  here.  1  already  koow  that  you  wilt  be  glad  that 
be  of  use  to  me  on  these  journeys,  as  it  was  lying  there  idle  ;  I 
at  tcasi  travel  on  something  of  yours.     1  hope  in  the  Lord  to  bring  it 
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back  with  me,  aud  if  noi,  when  your  Udystup  reiuniB,  I  will  scnA  m  to  yvi 

G'unctilidus  saint !]  .  .  .  Keep  up  your  courage  so  ii»  to  travel  in  siraaM 
nd^  [Andnlucia,  for  which  Tcic&n  felt  nil  »  Ca^tillan's  distrust  kimJ  didiM)^ 
r«menit>cr  bow  Our  I.ady  mvcllcd  when  she  went  to  KtEyp^and  out  fiukt, 
San  ioii. 

1  go  by  litcjibnn,  for  the  marquesa  is  there,  and  sent  for  me  bere.  I 
told  her  ^droit  flatterer !]  that  your  Udyship  showed  me  so  mud)  Uvm 
that  1  had  no  need  Tor  her  to  do  me  any,  but  lliaC  I  would  t.'o  that  way. 

The  Sci'ior  Don  Hernando  and  the  Sciiora  Doiin  Ana  have  done  om  ib 
grace  to  sec  inc,  and  Don  Pedro  Nino,  tho  Sciiora  DoAa  Mart^rita. itc 
other  friends  and  people,  and  some  of  them  have  wearied  mc  a  KOoddoL 
Your  people  are  ver>-  secluded  and  alone.  I  bt^eccJi  you  to  write  » lie 
lady  Kei^toia  ;  you  now  know  what  you  owe  her.  And  1  hxve  not  iccslm 
although  she  has  sent  mc  pretcnii ;  for  most  of  the  time  I  have  been  in  bed 
[  must  go  and  see  the  mother  prioress  to-morcow  before  I  start,  for  >lit  ii 
very  urgent  about  it. 

I  would  fain  not  mention  thedcathof  my  ladythe  Duchess  of  Mettnutt. 
in  c&se  you  do  not  know  of  it.  I  trust  it  will  not  grieve  you,  for  to  all  tte 
l0\'cd  her  well,  the  Lord  did  a  service ;  .ind  more  so  to  her,  in  taking  hern 
suddenly,  for  wiih  the  illness  she  suffereit  from  one  would  rather  a  thotuud 
times  have  seen  her  dead.  Her  1:idyship  was  suirh  that  she  will  liic  lilt 
ever,  and  your  ladyship  and  I  with  her  ;  and  «ince  this  is  50^  1  endure  iMf 
deprived  of  to  great  a  treasure.  1  kiss  the  hands  of  my  sefioret.  Aaidm 
those  of  your  Udyship.  Give  many  messages  to  the  Sr.  Uon  Juan  frofflnc: 
crcatly  do  I  toinmcnd  him  to  the  Lord.  May  his  Majesty  guard  mc  yeut 
ladyship  and  always  sustain  you.    Now  I  am  very  tired, and  so  say  no  nan, 

Iiidigna  sicrva  y  subdiia  dc  V.S. 

Tcrwa  de  J«u*,  Carmdiia. 

And  yet  there  is  still  a  postscript,  chiefly  about  a  nu^,r^ 
commended  by  "our  eternal  father" — so  called  "on  account  of 
his  great  gravity,"  opines  the  chronicler,  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
so  trivial  a  thing  as  a  joke  with  saints  and  sanctity — the  good 
Jesuit,  Hernandez,  who  afterwards  plays  so  prominent  a  put  in 
the  founding  of  the  Tolcdaii  Convent. 

He  has  found  a  mm,  a  k'^'^'  reader,  and  of  such  good  parts  as  toplwe 
him.  She  h.-is  only  I»'(i  hundred  ducti^,  but  their  loneliness  is  tuch  OMtk 
necessity  so  gicnt,  especially  for  a  moomlcry  which  is  but  begun,  thai 
advise  them  tu  take  her.  May  your  ladyship  remain  with  Uod,  my  Xtti),  Itt 
I  would  fain  not  ci>ni.Iudc ;  nor  do  I  know  how  1  am  goiu^  so  fai  bom  sw 
whom  I  love  and  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

This  letter  show.!  Teresa  to  u.s  in  a  new  light — that  of  tix 
Castilian  gentlewoman,  who  not  only  treats  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  people  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  butk 
in  the  greatest  request  b>*  them.  A  poor  hidalgo's  daughter  o( 
the  age,  of  unblemished  birth,  belonged  to  the  nobilit)'  as  raudi 
as  did  the  proudest  aristocrat  In  fact,  there  never  were  but  two 
classes  in  Spain — the  jxrasant  and  the  noble — bolli  knit  together 
by  the  kindliest,  most  patriarchal,  and  democratic  sentiments— 
sentiments  that  modern  ideas  have  no  conception  oC    It  is  qolgr 
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ntly  that  a  middle-class  (that  is,  in  Spain),  by  the  extortion 
respect  unwillingly  conceded,  has  brought  abuut  thiit  gulf 
ireen  them  that  can  never  again  be  bridged  over.  Society  is 
I  state  of  revolution,  like  all  else ;  but  we  may  .surely  regret 
severance  of  these  old-world  social  relations,  which  certainly 
D  one  of  the  pleasantest  aspects  of  the  age  I  write  of.  In  a 
titry  which  has  always  attached  an  exaggerated  importance 
tirth  and  family,  the  success  achieved  by  'Icicsa  could  only 
«  been  won  by  one  whose  birth  and  family  opened  up  to  her 
palaces  and  hearts  of  the  great,  predisposing  them  to  favour 
I  of  tbcir  own  class.  It  b  a  fact  that  all  the  Spanish  saints 
e  been  men  of  illustrious  or  gentle  birth.  Even  an  inspired 
tr  like  San  Pedro  dc  Alcdntara,  all  dirt  and  rags,  wa.s  no 
eption. 

Thus  Tereu  condoles  with  Doila  Luisa  on  the  Duche.s.s  of 
jinaceli's  death,  not  in  the  tone  of  a  dependant,  but  of  one 
f  to  another,  who  expresses  her  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a 
Dd  she  has  known,  and  whose  sufferings  she  deplores. 
In  the  little  scries  of  letters  she  addrcs.'ics  to  Dofla  Luisa 
n  Malagon,  Toledo,  and  .Avila,  the  thought  uppermost  in 
ar  mind  relates  to  the  MS-  of  her  Life.  This,  Dofta  Luisa  had 
en  with  her  into  Andalucia,  with  the  object  of  submitting  it 
the  judgment  of  Master  Juan  dc  Avila.  Teresa's  great 
jcty  is  that  it  should  reach  his  eyes  before  death  scaled  them 
ever.  "I  cannot  understand,"  she  says,  in  the  first,  from 
Bgon,  "why  you  neglected  to  send  my  message  to  the 
rter  Avila.  t  beseech  >-ou  not  to  fail  to  do  so  for  the  love  of 
Lord,  but  to  send  it  to  him  immediately,  for  they  tell  me  it 
nly  a  diiy's  journey,  not  more;  since  to  wait  for  Salazar  ts 
sense,  for  if  he  is  rector  he  cannot  set  out  to  sec  your  lady- 
),  much  less  to  sec  the  Father  Avila.  1  supplicate  your 
rship  to  send  it  at  once,  for  it  distresses  me  so  much  that  Et 
ns  as  if  the  devil  did  it."  Again  from  Toledo  she  returns 
sistently  to  the  same  theme;  "  I  have  already  written  to  your 
^ship  in  the  letter  I  left  for  you  in  Malagon.  that  I  think  that 
devil  prevents  this  my  business  reaching  the  eyes  of  Master 
[la  :  1  would  not  that  he  died  before  seeing  it.  which  would 
a  great  misfortune.  I  supplicate  your  ladyship,  since  you 
fia  near,  to  send  it  to  him  by  a  messenger,  scaled,  and  with 
from  your  ladyship,  recommending  it  to  him  much,  for 
irous  of  seeing  it,  and  will  read  it  as  soon  as  he  is. able. 
Domingo  (Kailes)  has  now  written  to  me  here  that  1  am 
nd  it  to  him  by  a  messenger  as  soon  as  1  arrive  in  Avila. 
distressed  at  not  knowing  what  to  do,  for,  as  ]  told  you,  if 
get  to  know  of  it,  it  will  do  me  great  barm.    For  the  love 
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of  our  Lord,  make  haste  about  it,  considering  that  it  is  in  hit 
service."  A  petition  she  repeats  once  more  from  AviU :  and 
would  seem,  from  the  following  expression,  to  have  been  at  Im 
granted.  "  Let  your  ladyship  be  careful, — since  to  you  I  cooi- 
mendcd  '  my  soul,' — to  send  it  to  mc  as  soon  as  possible,  ud 
not  without  a  letter  from  that  holy  man,  as  you  and  I  arranged. 
I  am  terrified  lest  Fray  Domingo  BafSes  should  come  (for  ibty 
say  he  is  to  come  here  this  summer)  and  find  me  in  the  act;  fa 
our  Lord's  love  send  it  to  tne  as  soon  as  that  saint  has  scei  it, 
for  you  will  have  time  enough  to  look  at  it  when  I  return  to 
Toledo.  Don't  trouble  .ibout  showing  it  to  Salizar,  unless  be  is 
very  importunate,  for  this  is  more  important," 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  motive  induced  Teres* 
to  play  hidc-and-scek  with  her  confessors,  in  a  manner  wind, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  savours  somewhat  of  double-dealing  *nd 
Jesuitry?  Alas!  this  would  be  to  deal  with  the  saint,  and  I 
only  pretend  to  deal  with  the  woman.  Bafles  was,  as  be 
confesses,  very  ai-erse  that  her  Lt/e, — a  book  which  he  Icolctd 
upon  as  dangerous  to  the  multitude,— should  run  any  chtnce 
of  becoming  public,  and  his  orders  on  this  point  may  have 
been  categorical,  Yepes  makes  an  amaiing  error,  ihcrcfort 
when  he  asserts  that  this  book  was  transmitted  to  Master  Juan 
dc  Avila  by  Banes  himself,  Teresa  wrote  the  book  of  her  lift 
twice — once  at  the  su^estion  of  Ibartcz,  adding  to  it,  by  the 
desire  of  Fray  Gareia  de  Toledo,  the  narrative  of  her  foundation 
of  San  Josi^ :  and  again  a  second  time  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Inquisitor,  Francisco  Soto  de  SaUzar,  afterward:!  Bishop  of 
Salamanca,  before  whom  she  laid  her  doubts,  and  the  proposal 
that  she  should  be  examined  by  the  Inquisition.  "Sefion,* 
said  the  Inquisitor,  "the  Inquisition  does  not  concern  itsd 
with  examining  spirits,  nor  with  the  way  persons  who  foDov 
it  set  about  prayer,  but  with  chastising  heretics.  Write  *"ili 
all  frankness  and  sincerity  all  these  things  that  you  experi- 
ence within  you,  and  send  them  to  the  Father  Master  Avili' 
This  second  manuscript  is  the  one  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  treasure-chamber  of  the  Escorial,  The  question  is, — wd 
it  will  probably  never  be  answered, — What  became  of  ibe 
first  ?  Was  it  the  one  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sw 
Antonia  del  Espintu  Santo,  the  Duchess  of  Alba  treason' 
with  such  care,  or  was  this  only  a  copy  ?  Is  it  the  one  refcnd 
to  by  Master  Julian  de  Avila  when  he  say*  that  "  several  person) 
displayed  the  utmost  diligence  that  certain  things  written  ty 
the  Mother,  which  seemed  to  them  too  strange  and  supematonl 
to  go  about  from  hand  to  hand,  should  be  burnt  and  destmjtdi 
whilst  others  witli  no    less    diligence  were  eager  that  tlxy 
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liould  be  preserved,  although  kept  from  railing  into  the  hands 

those  who  mi^ht  understand  them  wrongly,"    "  I  repeat," 

add*,  "that   it   seems   to   me   a   miracle   that   it  was   not 

e^truycd,  and  that  if  God  who  had   bidden  her  writt^'  it  had 

>t   guarded   and   shielded    it,   in    all    human    probability   no 

hemoryof  it  would  have  been  left.  .  .  .  And  I  was  a  personal 

witness  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes  how  diligently  the  devil 

^et  to  work  in  order  that  this  writing  of  the  holy  Mother  should 

Bsappcar  in   its  cradle ;    for  it  happenc<l  when  she  had  just 

nnishcd  it.     And  [  myself  was  one  of  those,  who  in  order  that 

a  copy  of  it  might  be  taken,  gathered  together  as  many  writers 

k  were  necessary  to  transcribe  it  in  a  single  day,  for  it  was 

Bbnsidcrcd  certain  that  the  originals  would  be  burnt."     This 

point,  which  is  as  yet  but  of  insignificant  interest,  becomes  of 

ipital  importance  farther  on,  as  on  its  solution  depends  the 

lilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  of  Eboli, 

whom  the  odium  has  rested  from  that  day  to  thi*.  of  having 

Elated  Teresa's  Life  to  the  Inquisition,  although  there  is  not 

an  atom  of  serious  evidence  to  Ex  upon  her  an  action  so  mean 

id  repugnant 

Teresa's  desires  were  gratified,  for  her  book  was  approved 

the  venerable    Juan   de    Avila.     His    letter,  dated    from 

jtontilla  on  the  I2th  of  September,  reached  her  in  Valladolid, 

in  a  bundle  of  papers,  long  preserved  in  Pastrana,  another 

ter  he  addressL-d  to  her  on  the  same  subject  was  afterwauls 

found  written  a  few  short  weeks  before  his  death. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  still  ailing,  and  weak  from  loss  of 

blood,  she  set  forth  for  Avtia.    Again  absorbed  in  her  great 

lalaii    for    extending    the    Reform    to    friars,    the   rhythmical 

Kdence  of  the  mules'  hoofs  sinking  in  the  sand  alone  disturb 

'ner  reveries  as  the  closely-muffled   nuns  and  their  muleteers 

jUax-crsc  the  melancholy  plains  between  Toledo  and  Kscalona. 

Escalona.  Teresa  brofte  her  journey,  and  lay  over  Sunday, 

guest  of  the  Marqucsa  dc  Villena.    They  travelled  slowly 

account  of  her  weakness;  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the 

irate  of  Malagon.  who  was  still  with  them,  "could  (she  notes) 

his  hand  to  anything "  ("  que  para  todo  ticne  gracia  " — 

invaluable  quality  in  Spanish  travelling), "  which  has  been 

great  comfort  to  me."     I  wonder  if  .die  called  to  mind  a.<t 

went   along   that   other   woman, — a   woman    whose   very 

ice.  as  she  passed  in   her  litter,  awed   into   silence  and 

the  turbulent  crowds  of  'roledo,~-who,  forty-six  years 

tore,  when  Teresa  was  but  a  child  in  Avita,  a  fugitive  and 

disguise,   travelled    the    same    path,   bound    to    the   same 

tination.    That  woman,  the  wife  of  the  popular  hero,  Juan 
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de  Padilla, — as  great  of  soul  as  the  greatest  that  ever  graced 
the  proud  line  of  the  Mendo/as, — as  great  ])crha|>s  as  Tcreu 
herself,  although  she  never  wrolc  a  line,  and  laid  no  cUim  to 
sanctity — had  implored  front  her  own  kith  and  kin,  bL-fon 
those  same  fortress  gates  of  Escalona,  shelter  for  herself  and 
children,  and  implored  in  vain.  The  heart  of  its  owner 
remained  as  hard  and  obdurate  a^  the  iron  nails  which  studded 
them. 

Three  days  afterwards — it  was  now  the  2nd  of  June— tie 
arrived  in  Avila, "  very  tired,"  as  she  wrote  to  her  correspondent 
DoJla  Luisa,  to  whom  she  again  manages  to  pay  an  adnil 
compliment — or  was  it  simply  the  natural  instinct  of  a  naiW 
which,  in  its  anxiety  to  please,  becomes  all  things  to  all  men, 
an  instinct  that  can  neither  be  i-egarded  as  flattery  nor  double 
dealing? — as  she  speaks  of  the  hospitality  she  has  recdvoi 
from  the  Marqucsa  at  Escalona,  "  who  shelved  me  much  TaMXii, 
but  as  the  Lady  DoAa  Luisa  alone  is  necessary  to  mc,  I  hcedid 
it  but  little." 

Before  she  left  Avila  for  the  foundation  of  Valladolid,  t 
fortunate  circumstance  enabled  her  to  redeem  her  promue  tl> 
the  t\vo  men  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  the  fiist  friars  ri 
her  Order. 

Our  Lord  was  pleased  [she  writes,  in  simple,  sincere  plirucl,  iKalV 
he  had  given  me  the  chief  iliinn.  which  were  frian  lo  be^in  witn,  so  il» 
to  order  (he  resi.  A  };ciii1tni.in  ol  Avila,  called  [>()n  Ralael  fU^ 
V'eUscjuei  accoiilin);  to  !>ornc,  Vulasquei  Uxvik  accordini;  to  oiua^ 
whut'i  in  a  naiiic  t]  wiili  whom  I  had  never  had  aiiy  dealiags,  hifp 
to  Jieai — 1  know  not  how,  for  1  do  not  now  remember — ihM  ibmt. 
&  wish  10  malce  a  monastery  of  DcscaUos,  and  he  c^me  to  offer  H 
mc  a  house  he  had  in  a  small  hamlei  of  very  few  inh.ibiiiin(s--l  dol 
think  they  wotild  be  mare  ih.tn  twenty,  for  I  do  not  now  icmcrabcf' 
he  had  there  for  a  "temero"  who  collected  bis  dties  of  com.  Alt' 
1  saw  what  i[  miut  be  like,  1  praised  our  Lord,  and  thanked  him 
He  told  me  that  it  was  on  the  way  to  Medina  del  Cainpo,  thai  I 
pus  it  on  the  way  to  the  foundation  of  Valladolid,  it  bcinj;  on  (be 
road,  and  that  I  might  look  at  it.  1  said  thst  I  would  do  to,  and 
over  so  I  di<!,  for  I  set  forth  from  Avib  in  June  with  a  companion 
Anionin  del  Kspiriiu  Santg)  and  1-aihcr  Julian  dc  Avila,  chaplaie  of, 
Josi  of  Anb,  who  .assisted  me  on  these  journeys. 

Although  we  started  at  daylight,  as  we  did  not  know  the 
missed  it,  and  as  the  place  is  not  much  knuwn,  few  could  tell  us  an^ 

nbou(  >(.    So  we  toiled  on  all  that  day  with  ^tu  fatigue,  for  tht 

was  exceeding;  hot.  When  we  thought  we  were  dose  at  band  nt  ha4H 
go  a.i  fai  a^ain.  I  shall  never  ftirgct  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  we  atf 
UiroUKh  on  thai  journey.  Thns  wc  only  arrived  a  little  before  mjihibtt 
When  we  got  into  the  house  it  was  in  such  a  stale  that  w«  <fiir>i  sM 
remain  there  for  the  night,  on  account  of  the  filth  and  the  number  4 
barvesters  in  it.  It  possessed  a  tolerable  galevay,  and  a  room  «iib  n 
alcove  and  a  loft  above,  and  a  fireplace— this  was  all  the  aii&at  cot 
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onatlery  had.  I  ihouKhl  thai  the  gntewny  mtghi  he  made  into  .1  church, 
fe  loft  into  a  choir.  Tor  which  it  was  suitable,  and  the  room  into  k 
nnitory.  My  companion,  alt)i(m|;h  she  was  very  much  better  than  I, 
to  a  ii'reat  tover  of  pcnitenct,  could  not  endure  that  1  should  think  of 
aking  a  moniatcry  in  such  a  place  ;  and  so  she  said, ''  Certainly,  Motlier, 
I  spirit,  however  Kwd  it  may  be,  will  endure  it ;  ticat  of  it  no  more.* 
tie  (aiher  nho  w.n«  with  mc,  although  he  agiceri  wiih  my  companion, 
ten  1  told  htm  my  intcniionK,  did  not  contradict  mc. 

f  Whca  she  arrived  at  Medina,  Teresa  sent  for  Fray  Antonio, 
te  dignified  Prior  of  the  Carmelites.  We  can  fancy  the  half- 
uniorous,  half-anxious  expression  in  her  eyes  as  she  watched 
ic  changes  that  flitted  over  the  prior's  face — he  whose  life  had 
ecn  one  of  lettered  ea<e  and  ilignity  until  sixty.  She  described 
w  poverty -.stricken  Castilian  village;  its  mud  walls,  of  the 
■ne  colour  as  the  desert  around;  its  tumbled  lines  scarce 
ntingui^hablc  against  the  unbroken  flatness  of  the  horizon; 
he  house  little  belter  than  a  bam  for  storing  grain,  exposed  to 
"  I  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  summer 
the  streamlet  that  ran  before  the  door,  christened  by  some 
■  the  Rra  al  Mar — '"  iht-  river  runninij  to  the  sea  "  :  "  Every- 
ig,  indeed,  very  suitable  to  harbour  people  who  sought 
Innquillity  amidst  the  incommodities  of  the  world." 

I  1  told  him  what  had  passed,  and  ihat  he  mighl  he  certain  tlul,  if  he 
M  cour.iL-c  to  dwell  ibetc  lor  a  time.  Cod  would  quickly  provide  a 
fraedy :  thai  in  bcKin  was  everything.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  saw  before 
Be  what  Ihc  Lord  hat  done,  ta  clearly  and  cen:iinly,  so  to  «peak.  as  I  see 
(  Mw,  and  e^cn  still  more  than  wh>it  1  have  seen  up  to  now;  for  a«  I 
tile  this,  there  ate  ten  monasteries  of  Uiscaked  friar*  ihrough  the  gtacc 
f  God ;  and  1  aisureU  him  ihat  neiilier  the  past  nor  ihc  present  pro- 
itictal  (for  iheir  consent  was  indispensable,  at  I  said  at  first)  would  fjive 
s  th«  license  if  they  saw  us  in  a  decent  house,  let  alone  the  fact  that  we 
ould  not  lielii  ourseli'cs,  and  thai  in  luch  a  vrrctchcd  house  and  hamlet 
,  lake  no  notice  of  them. 
,  bad  inspired  him  with  more  valour  than  be  had  me.  and  so  be 
id  that  noi  only  there  nould  he  dwell,  but  even  in  a  pigsty.  Kray 
I  de  ta  Cnu  was  of  the  same  mind. 

Lcaring  Fray  Antonio  and  his  magnanimous  resolutions 
liiixl  her  in  Medina  to  gather  togctlicr  such  necessaries  as 
could  for  her  first  mona:3tcry  of  friars,  spurred  on  by  the 
to  cut  short  as  soon  as  possible  Don  Bernardino's 
nfleringa  in  purgator)-,  she  continued  her  journey  to 
ralladolid.     She  bore  with  her  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 

LI  entered  V*alladol>d  [s)ic  writes]  on  the  day  of  San  Lorenm  (toth 
Igiut} ;  and  nlicn  I  saw  Ihc  boutc  i[  filled  mc  with  fcrcal  dismay,  for  1 
w  that  it  wu  impossible  for  the  nuns  to  live  there,  unless  al  the  cost  of  n 
eat  outlay  ',  and  allliough  it  was  a  pleasiknt  spot,  on  account  of  the 
id  being  so  delightful,  it  could  not  but  be  tmliealtliy,  for  il  stood  dose 
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to  the  river.  Altliousli  I  arrived  tired  out,  1  stayed  to  hczt  Mau  in  4 
monastery  of  our  Otoer  on  the  outskirts  of  llie  town :  and  it  wat  10  bt 
away  that  my  pain  increased.  Withal  1  said  nothing  to  my  companieai 
«o  as  not  to  (liscoiiia^c  ihcm  :  for.  wc.ik  a^  1  was,  I  still  had  failb  ihiti  tic 
(-tird,  who  had  bidden  mc  fa.isten  in  Medina,  would  provide  some  remrfy. 
With  g^rcnt  secrecy  1  sent  for  some  n-oiluncn  lo  begin  10  put  up  some  md 
walls,  and  do  nhai  was  DCccisar;-  in  order  to  protect  our  seclusion.  Ibe 
priest  I  have  spoken  of,  called  Juii.in  de  Avila,  and  one  of  the  frianidMi 
ai  has  been  said,  wixhed  10  become  a  Descalio,  and  who  was  iosinxMc 
himself  ai  it>  our  mode  of  life  in  ttiese  houses  were  vriih  tis.  JulnB  w 
Avila,  who  had  been  engaged  in  procuring  the  ordinary's  license,  hit 
already  given  us  eood  hopes  of  it  before  1  siancd.  However,  it  cwM  oU 
be  done  so  quickly  as  lo  prevent  a  Sunday  inicrveninj!  before  ibc  Iiccme 
was  conceded ;  but  they  gnvr  us  Icnic  tn  uy  Mast  in  the  place  we  itA 
fixed  upon  for  a  church.  1  was  far  frum  thinking  that  what  had  been  itifi 
to  tne  about  that  soul  was  about  to  be  :iccamplished  :  for  ahhough  I M 
been  told  il  would  be  at  the  first  mass,  I  understood  ii  10  be  the  one  wbo 
the  most  Holy  Sacrament  should  be  placed  on  the  altar.  As  the  piitsi 
bearing  the  Host  came  lowaids  the  place  where  we  were  about  lo  ce>- 
iDunicaie,  and  I  drew  close  to  him  lo  receive  il,  ihe  gentleman  I  ian 
spoken  of  appeared  to  mc,  his  face  retplendeni  and  joyous,  his  lundi 
clasped,  and  thanked  me  for  what  1  had  done  for  him,  in  order  10  rekut 
him  from  purgatory  and  send  his  soul  to  heaven.  .  .  .  W*eU,  then,  vhta 
ihc  day  of  Our  I^idy  of  the  Assumption  arrived,  which  is  on  ibe  i$ibc[ 
August  156a,  we  look  possesion  of  ihis  monastery.  We  lived  there edf 
a  snort  lime,  for  nearly  all  of  us  fell  ill— [of  quartan  ague,  addi  .Maite 
Julian  de  Aviln,  who  was  attacked  by  the  same  illness  nn  his  return  » 
Avila,  brought  on,  he  says,  by  the  miasmntie  neighbourhood  of  ibe  riverj 

Da.  Maria  de  Mcndoia,  sister  of  the  BLshop  of  Avila  aid 
of  the  Don  Bernardino  thus  marvellously  rescued  frca 
purgatory,  and  perhaps  in  gratitude  for  the  same,  came  to  Iht 
rescue.  She  sheltered  the  ailing  women  in  her  palace  ualil 
they  were  recovered,  and  bought  them  another  house  neanf 
the  town,  in  exchange  for  that  giver  them  by  her  brother. 
The  abandoned  dwelling,  whose  unsalubrious  situation  in  tlx 
low  damp  plains  on  the  brink  of  the  Pisucrga  proved  so  tiul 
to  the  health  of  its  inmates,  afterwards  became  the  propetty 
of  the  Duke  of  I^rma. 

On  the  3rd  of  February — day  of  San  Bias— a  great  wi 
solemn  procession  escorted  Teresa  and  her  daughters  to  ih* 
house  they,  or  rather  the  successors  who  have  foIlowe<l  in  tMr 
mystic  footsteps,  inhabit  to  this  day.  And  thus  with  all  tbc 
pomp  and  splendour  of  mediaeval  rejoicing,  and  the  unanimow 
devotion  of  a  great  and  stately  city,  did  she  bring  her  fourth 
foundation  to  a  triumphal  ending. 


CHAPTER   XII 
DURUELO  AND  FOUNDATION  AT  TOLEDO 

N  the  meantime  the  Mon^ivtcry  of  Duruelo  has  become  an 
accomplished  fact  Cleverly  pulling  the  strings,  at  the 
d  of  which  danced,  to  the  bidding  of  a  superior  will,  grandee 
d  provincial,  bishop  and  friar  alike,  Teresa  has  induced  the 
cnscs  of  both  provincials  to  be  forthcoming.  GonKalci, 
ilizar's  predecessor,  who  chanced  to  be  in  Valladolid,  "an 
d  man,  good-natured  and  simple-minded,"  she  terrified  into 
iiuicscencc  by  that  awe-inspiring  rhetoric,  as  to  which  the 
ihop  of  Calahorra  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "he  would 
Iher  argue  with  all  the  theologians  in  the  world  than  with 
Mother  Teresa,"  Says  Teresa,  "  1  put  before  him  so  many 
ings  and  the  reckoning  he  would  have  to  give  God,  if  he 
p^ed  so  good  a  work  .  .  .  that  he  softened  greatly."  The 
noence  of  the  Bishop  and  his  sister  Maria  dc  Mendoza  did 
rest.     As  for  Salazar,  from  whom  she  apprehended  greater 

Bculty,  35  he   himself  happened    to   stand   in   need  of  Da. 

am  de  Mendoza's  favour  in  a  certain  necessity  of  his  own, 

willingly  conceded  what  he  might  otherwise  have  refused. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  therefore,  a  month  after 

arrived  with  her  in  Valladolid,  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz  was 
tried  off  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Duruelo.  As  she  busied 
melf  with  the  workmen  transforming  the  Comendador  Cobo's 

easauncc  into  a  convent,  she  had  instructed  him  in  the  whole 
Joner  of  life  of  the  Discalccd  Carmelites  as  exemplified  in 
ET  convents.  "He  was  so  good,"  says  the  saint  humbly, 
that  I  at  least  could  have  learnt  much  more  from  him  than 

tmm  mc."  So,  clad  in  the  habit  her  own  hands  had  helped 
'  sew,  and  which  he  was  never  more  in  this  life  to  relin- 
I'A,  the  "  great  heart  and  little  body  "  trudge<l  off  to  Avila. 
igcthcr  with  the  humble  and  meagre  requisites  for  celebrating 
iss,  he  bore  letters  in  hU  wallet  to  Vela-squex'  and  Teres* » 
Md  friend  Francisco  dc  Salccdot  Lovingly  and  full  offender 
t  the  besought  the  holy  knight's  favour  for  her  diminutive 

r;  "although  I  sec  he  is  great  in  the  sight  of  God.  ...  It 
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seems  that  the  Lord  holds  him  by  the  hand;  for  in  spite  of 
our  having  had  some  occasions  here  in  business,  and  of  me 
who  am  the  very  occasion  itself,  for  1  have  often  been  tny 
vexed  with  him,  we  have  never  seen  an  imperfection  in  tiia 
He  is  very  prayerful,  and  has  a  good  understanding.  Mjy 
God  forward  htm."  Less  than  two  months  after,  he  was  joiscd 
by  the  worthy  prior  of  Sta.  Ana.  The  latter  had  gone  througb 
a  f&r  severer  novitiate  than  any  Teresa  could  have  imaginn 
for  him,  and  displayed  under  difficult  circumstances  andaaht 
pcr-sccution  qualities  which  augured  well  for  his  constancy  in 
the  Reform.  In  pursuance  of  that  dark  policy  of  tcrgivcni- 
tion  and  secret  dealing  which  was  destined  only  too  surely  to 
suck  out  all  the  life  and  vigour  of  an  empire  on  which  the 
Spaniard  of  that  day  fondly  boasted  that  the  sun  never  lO, 
Philip,  out  of  his  Christian  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  tiK 
Orders  (and  well  did  they  need  it,  if  contemporary  record)  m 
true),  placed  the  monasteries  of  his  kingdom  under  the  anat 
odious  system  of  espionage,  which  was  at  once  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  his  reign.  To  gratify  the  King,  the  friau 
themselves  became  spies  on  their  own  communities.  The  prior 
of  Sta.  Ana  was  one  of  the  number  singled  out  for  this  purpose. 
Whether  he  performed  it  or  not  (and  events  in  his  futac 
career  would  almost  lead  us  to  a.ssume  that  he  did)  we  do  not 
know.  The  mere  fact,  howe\-er,  of  his  being  in  correspondaxx 
with  the  King,  when  it  leaked  out  in  his  community,  was  more 
than  enough  to  excite  against  him  the  anger  of  its  membeti, 
who  bitterly  resented  a  supervision  which  the>"  regarded  as  i 
treason  to  them  and  to  their  house.  He  was  charged  «4 
being  an  innovator,  a  disturber  of  the  monastic  peace;  «filh 
concealing  under  a  cloak  of  zeal  an  itch  for  command  and 
pre-eminence;  with  a  thirst  for  temporal  honours,  which  l(d 
nim,  unworthy  of  those  he  held  in  the  Order,  to  cuny  famar 
at  court. 

So  that  between  his  own  voluntary  exercises  of  morlifio- 
tion  and  those  gratuitously  afforded  him  hy  the  furious  (riaft 
the  endurance  and  patience  of  the  good  old  prior  were  rodrif 
put  to  the  test  I  Ic  triumphantly  emerged  from  them,  howcrtf. 
notes  the  chronicler,  "  a  pillar  of  brass  for  the  protection  of  tk 
greater  Reformation."  He,  too,  before  setting  forth  for  Dunafc 
comes  to  Valladolid  to  bid  Teresa  farewell  and  receive  her  UsI 
instructions.  "  He  came  to  Valladolid  to  speak  with  me  in  higli 
delight,  and  told  me  what  he  had  gathered  together,  which  W 
indeed  little;  he  had  provided  himself  with  nothing  more  tha 
hour-glasses,  of  which  he  h.id  five,  which  amused  me  h^btf. 
He  told  me  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  unprovided  with  taOSt 


ar  regulating  the  Hours.  I  even  think  he  had  not  got  a  bed." 
Ve  nwy  be  sure  she  keenly  relished  a  pious  trait  of  un- 
iraKticality  so  entirely  after  her  own  heart.  From  Vallatlolid 
■'ray  Antonio  Hcrwlia  returned  to  Medina,  and  to  the  pro- 
inciat's  .ima/.cnient  that  a  man  over  sixty,  who  mipht  ha\'c 
iscn  to  the  highest  officer  of  his  order,  should  thus  voluntarily 
ledicatc  his  lilc  to  obscurity  and  poverty,  he  resigned  his  office; 
std  then  be  too  girded  un  his  habit  and  trudged  off  to  rejoin 
lis  brother  at  Duruclo.    This  took  place  in  November. 

If  the  tide  had  now  turned  in  Teresa's  favour,  she  owed  it  to 
icr  own  indomitable  will — to  the  power  (and  none  ever  possessed 
t  in  a  higher  degree),  not  only  of  grasping  the  whole  of  the 
mat  scheme  she  now  felt  herself  engaged  on,  but  of  noting  and 
oUowJng  out  with  passionate  ardour  the  most  trivial  detail. 
rier  letten  at  this  jwriod,  of  which  probably  onl)'  a  tithe 
icmains,  show  us  how  marvellously  the  horizon  of  her  life 
us  expanded,  how  rapidly  her  fame  has  grown.  Although  her 
■n  is  never  idle,  few  of  them  arc  written  by  her  Own  hand, 
lad,  to  husband  her  slender  strcnRth,  she  is  obliged  to  employ 
I  secretary,  Sor  Antonia  del  Kspiritu  Santo.  Perhaps  no  more 
Enishcd  specimens  of  epistolary  correspondence  have  ever  been 
penned  than  these  letters  written  in  the  press  of  multifarious 
flocupations— often  lute  at  night  when  the  rest  of  the  convent 
»»s  sleeping. 

To  those  to  whom  she  can  freely  open  her  heart,  with  what 
biftnlte  grace,  with  what  tenderness,  with  what  loving  and  witty 
allies  or  sly  touche-s  of  humour,  does  she  not  address  them  t 
With  strangers  how  courtly,  ceremonious,  and  urbane  does  she 
oot  become ;  whilst  to  those  abo\-e  her  in  rank  there  is  a 
taach — neither  of  sycophancy,  subserviency,  nor  adulation — of 
Ktognition  of  the  respective  differences  of  social  equality,  which 
■nil  have  been  both  soothing  and  grateful  to  the  recipients, 
■n  bcr  hands  even  a  refusal  loses  all  its  bitterness,  and  is 
'deprived  of  half  its  sting.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  charm 
''these  letters,  the  truest  picture  of  her  character  and  life. 

It  matters  not  whether  she  has  to  refuse  a  would-be  novice, 
<">ing  to  tlie  insufficiency  of  her  dower  (as  in  the  case  of  Isabel 
^e  Ciordoba) ;  to  write  a  few  Unas  to  the  Bishop ;  to  reply  to 
the  conditions  of  Cristobal  dc  Moya,  who  proposes  to  found 
*MlbeT  of  her  convents  in  Segura  dc  la  bierra  (Murcia)  in 
•hieh  his  two  daughters  arc  to  enter,  on  the  understanding 
Ul»l  the  government  is  to  be  vested  in  the  Jesuits, — In  all  she 
iKjplays  that  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
fuc  sure  tact   that  veils   the   hardest   truths   under  a  garb  of 

lly  and  genuine  fcelfaig  impossible  to  simulate.    None  ever 
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practised  the  diflicult  art  of  "putting  ofT"  with  such  delkacf 
and  conBummatc  skill,  veiled  by  an  undisscmbled  kindliTics 
and  genuineness,  so  that  none  could  feci  hurt  or  think  she  wai 
overlooking  their  claimn,  or  was  posti>ontng  tbem  to  her  own 
convenience. 

Her  chief  correspondence  at  this  time,  however,  relates  to 
the  foundation  of  Toledo.    During  her  stay  in  that  city,  pend- 
ing the  foundation  of  Malagon,  her  confes-ior  had  been  Fny 
Pablo    Hernandez,  a   learned   and   pious  Jesuit.     It  is  to  hinn 
that  she  refers  wittily,  in  writing  to  Da.  Luisa  dc  la  Cerda,  a^ 
"our  eternal  father."     The  Jesuit  in  his  turn  summed  up  the: 
profound  impression  she  made  on  him  in  graphic  and  familiar 
phrase,  the  sense  of  which    alone  bears  translation.     "Thc 
mothcr   Teresa,"  he   said,  "  is   a   very  great  woman    humanl  >- 
speaking,  but  immeasurably  greater  spiritually."     Transformed 
into  one  of  her  most  ardent  devotees,  he  ardently  desired  to 
have  one  of  her  foundations  in  Toleda    With  this  object  he 
sought  out  a  rich   merchant.  Martin  Kamiret  by  name,  then 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  who  intcndetl  to  devote  the  wealth, 
"got  together  in  honest  traffic,"  to  increasing  the  revenues  of  > 
church. 

Why  not,  said  the  Jesuit,  found  a  Discalccd  convent  insteal 
whereby  he  would  not  only  do  the  Lord  a  service,  but  keqibii 
own  memory  green  as  well  ? 

The  pious  merchant  wanted  but  little  ui^ing.  He  mi 
already  so  til  that,  seeing  there  was  no  time  to  settle  anything 
he  left  it  entirely  in  the  hand^  of  his  brother,  Alonso  Karaitti. 
"  a  man  of  great  discretion.  God-fearing,  exceeding  truthful  and 
alm^ving,  and  open  to  reason." 

The  news  of  Ramirez's  death  reached  her  in  the  thick  of  lb; 
foundation  at  Valladolid,  together  with  the  pressing  requcstiof 
Hernandez  and  Alonso  Alvarez  that  if  she  accepted  the  found*- 
tion  she  should  lose  no  time,  but  start  at  onc&  She  at  once 
sent  a  deed  (7th  September)  empowering  Hernandez  and  a 
brother  Jesuit  to  act  for  her.  Nevertheless,  more  than  (m 
months  passed  away  before  the  affairs  of  her  freshly- founded 
convent  admitted  of  her  gratifying  their  eagerness  and  ha  om 
desire.  During  that  time,  however,  she  was  not  inactive.  In 
December  she  writes  to  Da.  Luisa  de  la  Cerda : 


Jesus  be  with  your  ladyship,     I  have  neither  time  dot  MTcnglh  to  «niu 
much,  for  to  few  people  now  do  I  ivriie  with  my  own  hnnd.  .  .  .  [  in 
wretchedly  xU.    S\  ilh  your  laitviliip,  and  in  your  country,  my  hndth  a 
better,  alinou((h,  gbry  to  God,  the  people  here  <l<t  not  abhor  me.    Bui  Uj 
my  hcafi  is  there,  so  would  tlic  body  fain  bo  ainu.    What  ibink  you  of  iktl 
way  bis  Majesty  goct  about  di&posint:  it,  and  with  so  litlle  troubk  cm  of 
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W1?    Blessed  be  his  name  that  he  has  choten  to  order  it  in  mch  n  way 

■y  the  hands  <A  [tenons  so  desiruiis  of  scrvini;  (iod,  for  [  think  hix  MajcKty 

™  he  greatly  Wtred  by  it.     Vot  llle  love  of  (lod,  Icl  your  l3()>'ship  net 

•koui  iryinj;  10  net  the  liceni*.     I  ihiiil;  tlic  g<n*ejnor  hud  belter  noi  iie  told 

fe  isfcir  me,  bul  for  a  hou^^e  uf  iheM^  De^tJiUus  ;  and  he  nii^jht  be  tuld  of  ihe 

fBod  they  do  wlieie  t)ic>'  eii^t  :  nl  le-^^l,  glory  to  Gml,  wc  shull  nul  lose 

■nnij^h  ibcrn  of  iKtr  M.-il,ii;on,  and  your  ladyship  will  see  how  (juickly  you 

lilf  have  this  youi  »en'nnl  in  Toledo,  for  it  seems  as  if  God  wished  thai  we 

idlould  not  be  Mpnraied.     Pleat*  his  Majesty  that  it  may  be  so  in  glofy, 

■•eeiher  with  all  ihuie  my  senorcs,  to  whose  prayers  I  greatly  commend 

iDfMtl/.  .  .  ,  WrilG  to  me  as  to  bow  )-ou  arc,  for  you  are  \ery  laiy  in  doing 

■B  thU  biMir. 

»  On  the  gth  of  January  she  writes  to  Dit^  Ortii,  Alonso 
Kamircz's  son-in-law,  in  Uie  name  of  whose  son,  then  a  child 
o(  six  j'ears  (rfd,  it  was  pToposed  to  vest  the  patronage  of  the 
foundation: 

Please  God,  the  fever  has  left  me.  I  make  all  ibc  haste  1  can  to  con- 
<l»dr  this  to  my  saii&faction,  and  1  think  by  the  Lord's  favour  it  will  shortly 
te  concluded  ;  and  I  prombe  your  grace  to  lose  no  time,  nor  let  i»y  illness 
Wn«  in  the  way,  even  should  the  fe%«r  rclum,  of  my  setting  out  im- 
■E^iaidy ;  fot  it  IS  hut  right,  since  your  grace  is  doing  cveiything.  thai  I 
uQijld  on  my  side  do  what  is  nothmg,  that  is,  take  a  lliile  trouble,  since 

j  *e  rho  pretend  to  follow  him,  whose  life  was  so  justly  full  of  them,  must 

L>«  seek  anythmg  else.  .  .  . 

K 


His  letter  had  bccti  optiraistic. 


I  will  delay  as  little  as  1  can,  since  your  grace  desires  it.  although  in  n 
tier  now  so  well  ordered,  and  already  at  it  were,  concluded,  I  shall  ha*-c 
tochtnt;  more  to  do  ilvan  to  look  on,  and  give  thanks  to  our  Lord.  .  .  . 

On  the  9th  of  February  clouds  had  arisen  on  the  horieon, 
9aA  complications;  it  was  diflicult  to  procure  the  licenses:  her 
letter  is  full  of  encouragement,  but  it  is  the  encouragement 
of  a  saint,  which  perhaps  allTordcd  but  cold  comfort  to  the 
Teci|Ments. 

Concerning  the  licenses,  with  the  favour  of  heaven  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
ha^s,  although  we  may  have  to  ^  through  some  Utile  trouble  to  obtain  it, 
Sat'X  Itavc  cxpcrieiKe  how  ill  the  devil  can  endure  these  houses,  and  10  he 
pcnciciitcs  us  always ;  but  the  Lord  is  all-powerful,  and  he  (the  devil] 
ocpAfts  dbconiiiied,  his  hands  up  to  his  head-  .  .  .  When  ihcy  stone  your 
fiace^  and  the  seAor  your  son-in.l.tw,  ,ind  all  of  us  who  have  any  part  in  it< 
■•  ibev  almost  did  in  Avila  when  San  Joi^  was  made,  then  the  mutter  is  in 
«  goou  way,  and  I  shall  believe  tbui  neither  the  convent  nor  wc  who  sulTcr 
0>e  nMlestation  shall  lose  anything,  but  rather  gain  much.  ...  Let  your 
grace  be  in  no  way  troubled. 

She  beseeches  him  to  have  patience. 

I  shall  tarry  little  more  than  I  said  in  my  letter,  for  I  assure  your  fracc 
I  not  teem  1  lose  even  an  Imh»  ;  and  to  ]  have  not  even  t>een  a  fan- 
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oisM  in  our  convent  tince  we  passed  to  the  boose,  which  was  wiih  x 
pmcci-iion  full  of  soteiniiii/  and  cfevotion.  Since  Wcclne«day  I  have  ben 
wilh  llic  Seniii-.i  D:i.  M:triu  (tc  MtriKlii'A.  us  on  ;ii:i'(>iiiil  nf  Iter  tutJB);  Ixo 
ill  and  unable  to  s«c  inc.  it  w»s  nc>:(-&Mry  fo'  "ic  to  irc^i  wilh  her  co 
seveml  nimiers  by  word  nf  mouth.  1  only  ihoughi  to  h.i\c  hccn  a  itir. 
but  ihe  wciLlhcr  h^.s  liccn  so  cold,  witli  ^uch  mow  and  ^sit.  ihai  il  mniRl 
impouiblc  m  imvcl,  und  m  1  remained  until  io-d;iy.  Saturday.  I  ihiU 
Gian  on  Monday,  pknie  ihe  Lord,  wiilmut  fail  for  Medina,  and  Uiete  Md 
in  San  Joi^  of  Atila,  nuke  wliai  ha«ie  I  wiU,  I  must  rcnuiin  more  than  ■ 
forinislii.  i>n  account  of  aome  buiincM  niattcni  it  is  necesMrv  for  me  to  set 
about,  and  so  I  believe  I  shall  be  lon),'cr  th»n  I  had  said.  Your  ^net  aS 
(lardun  mc,  for  bv  this  reckoning  1  have  given  you,  you  n-ill  see  I  caa  do  H 
more,  and  the  delay  it  not  much.  .  ■  . 

She  commends  herself  to  their  prayers.  "Consider  chat  I 
have  need  of  them  to  travel  those  roads  In  such  bad  heallli^ 
although  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  fever." 

On  the  2ist  of  February,  very  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
afler  she  had  seen  her  daughters  safely  harboured  in  their  new 
convent,  she  stalled  for  Medina.  On  her  way  from  Medina  to 
Avila  she  turned  aside  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  first  monastery  cf 
friars  at  Duruelo,  that  "little  gateway  of  Bethlehem,'"  as  she 
calls  it,  "  for  indeed  I  think  it  was  no  better." 

Barely  four  months  had  passed  since  that  November  dajr 
when  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus,  arriving  from  Medina,  had 
rejoined  Fray  Juan  de  la  Crui  at  Duruelo.  The  foltovii^ 
day  {28th  November  1568),  after  spending  the  night  in  pra)<er 
and  celebrating  Mass,  die  four  friars  (for  two  of  his  own  com- 
munity had  followed  their  prior  from  Medina),  kneeling  bcfert 
the  Host,  renewed  their  profession  and  solemnly  renounced 
the  Mitigated  Rule.  They  then,  In  imitation  of  their  foundits^ 
buried  the  names  they  had  hitherto  borne,  and  assumed  the 
humbler  and  more  glorious  ones  by  which  they  were  hence- 
forth to  shine  in  the  annals  of  the  Order — Fray  Antonio  de 
Jesus,  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Fray  Jos^  de  Crista 

It  was  morning  when  she  arrived  at  Durucla  Fl»y 
Antonio,  the  whilom  neat  and  dainty  prior  of  Medina,  vas 
busily  .sweeping  out  the  church  doors,  his  face  beaming  iHtll 
the  bright  and  cheerful  expression — unqticnched  by  mortifid- 
tion — habitual  to  it  "How  is  this,  my  fattier?"  asked  tbe 
witty  nun,  "and  wiiat  has  become  of  our  dignity?"  Whero- 
upon  he  answered,  in  words  expressive  of  his  unclouded  jo)r. 
"  I  curee  the  day  I  had  any." 

When  1  entered  the  church  1  was  amaMd  to  tee  iJic  devotion  the  Led 
bad  placed  there  ;  nor  I  .ilonc,  for  two  merchants  who  had  come  with  Bt 
so  ftu  from  Medina,  for  they  were  friends  of  mine;,  did  tiolhin);  tmi  wccfk 
Il  was  so  full  of  crosses,  so  full  of  skulls  !     1  never  Enrget  a  litlle  vooStn 
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crm*  which  conuiaed  hcly  water,  wbeitoa  was  pasted  a  pancr  image  of 
Chrin,  which  seemed  to  inspire  more  devotion  ihao  if  it  had  been  a  thing 
itf  elaborate  workmaiuhip. 

This  scene  passed  in  the  depths  of  winter,  and  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  monastery  and  its  inmates,  is  tinged  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  season. 

The  choir  wnu  the  loft,  which  in  the  centre  wu  high  enou]^  to  enable 
ihem  to  >ay  Hour?,  but  they  could  not  enter  or  hcit  Ma.ix  without  crouching 
down.  At  ibc  two  coraer^  next  llie  chutch  they  had  two  little  hemtiiage», 
whcftt  it  was  impossible  to  do  anythinj;  cUc  but  sit  or  lie.  These  were 
Bled  with  Iiay,  because  the  place  was  very  cold,  and  (he  tiles  almost  touched 
■heir  hexd*.  with  tiro  little  openinfis  towards  the  altar,  antl  (wo  stones  for 
pUlow*.  anil  their  croues  aiM  skulU.  I  wa«  told  that  after  ihcy  finiUied 
Uatiiu,  ihcy  remained  there  in  pia>-er,  until  fiimc,  and  xo  n]>M>rl>cd,  that 
when  they  went  to  I'nme  iheit  h.ibits  were  covered  with  snow,  and  they  did 
jpot  know  It.  They  said  their  Hours  with  unather  father  belonging  to  them 
of  (he  Cloth,  who  went  to  live  with  them,  althou^^h,  as  he  was  a  great 
mmlid,  he  did  not  change  his  habit ;  and  another  young  friar  who  was 
Dot  ordained  was  also  there.  They  went  to  picach  at  many  of  tbc  nei^'h- 
bourin^  towns  cIom  by,  which  had  no  religious  teaching,  for  which  reason 
fibo  I  was  g\*d  the  hoiite  had  been  founded  in  thai  spot :  since  they  lold 
tne  that  besides  there  being  no  monnsiery  near,  neither  was  there  any  other 
[ilacc  whence  it  could  be  had,  which  was  pitrTiil  enough.  Already  in  so 
ihort  a  time  so  great  was  the  credit  they  were  held  in  toat  it  gave  me  the 
fnaJbaijoy  when  1  beard  iL  They  went,  as  1  say,  lu  preach  a  leajjue  aitd 
I  bait,  andTlwo  leagues  away,  baiefoot,— (or  at  tliat  time  ihey  did  not  wear 
tlpargaus,  as  afterwards  they  were  ordered  to,~-and  with  great  snow  and 
»{d ;  and  after  they  liad  preached*and  confessed,  they  returned  to  their 
loose  very  late  to  rat.  Their  contentment  made  everything  seem  little  to 
;hem.  As  to  food,  they  htul  enouKh  and  to  spare,  for  the  dwellers  of  the 
aeiyhbouring  tovmsfaips  provided  ihcm  with  more  than  they  needed,  and 
iMnc  KentJeaien  came  to  them  to  confession  wbo  lived  in  those  towns,  wliere 
bty  already  offered  ibem  better  sites  and  houses.  Amongst  these  was  Don 
Uns,  lord  of  the  Cinco  Villas. 

tThus  far,  Teresa.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  supcr- 
ious  awe  and  veneration  with  which  the  rustic  and  simple 
aboiirer  looked  on  these  cuwied  brothers  who  had  appeared 
unongst  them  as  suddenly  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  wh<»e 
Koanccs  and  deprivations  were  more  than  human ;  hour  their 
igurcs,  clad  in  the  meagre  habits  of  the  Order,  soon  became  a 
amiiiar  object  in  the  villagc<i  of  the  surrounding  pLiins,  whither 
bey  went, — not  to  beg,  for  ihLs  Teresa's  rules  strictly  forbade, — 
Mtt  to  preach  and  minister  to  such  bodily  and  spirittial  ncces- 
Ities  as  the)'  couUL  Not  yet  docs  the  Discalccd  Carmelite 
well  the  ranks  of  the  mcrccnar>*  friars,  whose  dark  shadow 
levcr  fell  over  the  threshold  of  some  humble  dwelling  but  to 
dd  to  its  pov-erty  and  desolation.  Not  yet  does  the  peasant 
fcad  bis  advent  as  a  veritable  scourge.     Far  otherwise  the 
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lofty  ideal  which  sustained  these  first  solitaries  of  Uutuelo. 
No  wonder  that,  a?  he  trudged  along  on  his  errands  of  merqr. 
— a  figure  darkening  against  the  immensity  of  the  snow,— be 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  \eis  than  a  saint  Such  th 
life — in  those  days  surely  neither  a  useless  nor  an  unpractical 
one — of  these  Teresa's  first  Carmelites,  who  indeed  reslortd- 
ahs!  for  how  brief  a  period,  this  history  itself  will  show— Ub 
Rule  of  the  ancient  dwellers  of  Mount  Carmel  in  the  daefted 
straw  grange  of  a  Castilian  desert.  The  flame  was  too  brillijffl 
to  last  long,  and  quickly  paled  when  the  animating  spirit  "» 
gone 

And  yet,  could  the  kccn-eycd  old  woman  (to  whom  that 
about  her  attributed  the  gift  of  prophecy)  ha%-e  seen  the  statdljr 
line  of  monasteries  and  great  monastic  deserts,  presently  W 
rise  from  this  humble  cradle,  whose  ruins  strew  the  swede! 
and  loneliest  spots  in  Spain,  I  doubt  whether  she  could  ban 
felt  30  keen  a  thrill  of  joy  as  she  did  before  this  rude  beginning 
these  early  struggles,  every  one  of  which  surmounted  w»  > 
triumph.  1  doubt  even  if  she  would  have  rccognbed  her  haiitf- 
work,  or  have  taken  any  delight  in  the  pomp  and  maloiil 
grandeur  of  the  monasteries  that  hailed  her  as  their  foundice 
and  their  queen.  Doubt?  Nay;  1  know!  How  strangdf 
must  her  words  have  sounded  to  the  friars — the  successon  a 
these  heroic  and  valiant  men, — ringing  as  they  did  fnam  the 
grave,  when  they  began  to  rear  those  splendid  fabrics  Mi 
transform  the  arid  wilderness  into  paradises  of  beauty,  ferlilitfi 
and  delight. 

Fallier  (ray  Anionto  lias  (old  me  that  when  he  came  in  sight  of  tbt  Edt 
hamlet,  he  (c\t  nn  exceeding  inward  jov,  .ind  it  seemed  to  him  ihat  he  W 
already  finished  with  ihe  woild,  whicli  lit  h.id  left  entirely  behind  himio 
bury  himself  in  thai  solitude,  where  nciihcr  noticed  the  badness  oftfct 
house,  mthcr  did  It  «ccm  to  ihcm  dclijihtful.    Oh  I  vaJome  l)t«t:  i^ 
little  these  edifices  and  extem.il  bc.-iiiiici  affect  the  interior  life  1    F«  1(** 
of  him,  I  bej;  you,  my  brotliets  iinil  fathers,  never  to  cea^e  to  be  ■. 
modcM  in  (he  matter  of  br^e  aud  suniptuoui  house*  :  let  us  keep  I" :' 
our  inic  founders,  who  are  those  Holy  F;ithcre  from  whom  ««  ii*i:e  "* 
dctccnt ;  for  we  know  that  bv  the  road  of  poverty  and  humility  they  aiiii** 
at  the  enjoyment  of  God.     In  very  truth  1  have  seen  more  deiwioo.™ 
even  inward  joy,  when  it  seems  tliat  the  tradies  arc  Icjst  cared  for.tloB 
afterward),  when  they  own  a  spacious  house  and  po«cM  every  comfa* 
However  large  it  n,  what  docs  it  profit  ns,  that  our  fell  ihould  he  wCEtdiH 
roomy  and  well  built,  when  wc  can  only  enjoy  one  constantly,'    Wlwii** 
it  matter  to  us  ?     Little,  indeed,  since  our  life  it  not  to  be  sixni  in  lodtii| 
at  (he  walli.    Coi^tdcriu)-  thai  wc  ate  not  tu  live  in  the  house  for  ciff,tfl 
stKh  n  brief  space  a«  ts  that  oflife,  ull  will  he  &weeteiic<l  to  us  however  MC 
our  life,  by  the  thought  that  the  kis  we  i>os*«s  here  below,  so  much  di 
more  our  enjoyment  in  thitt  elernity,  where  the  dwellings  arc  tneasund  b| 
the  love  with  which  n-c  have  imitated  the  life  of  our  dear  Jetui.     If 
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Ihai  these  arc  the  fmindalions  on  whicfa  to  retUrc  llie  rule  of  the  Virgin, 
ttift  nioihcT,  our  Lndy  and  i'auon,  let  ut  noi  do  her,  nor  our  Holy  Fnihcra  nf 
the  past,  tadi  ofTencc  m  la  neglect  to  obterve  ihem  ;  and  although  on 
account  of  our  fwilly  we  cannot  follow  their  example  in  evcrythmc  still  wc 
*n  bound  to  t»«  careful  in  those  matters  which  are  not  iodiipcnwbk  10  ihe 
niMctuncc  of  life,  since  it  is  all  but  11  little  savoury  triiil,  and  &o  thcie  tiro 
Irian  considered  it :  and  nnce  we  have  decided  to  face  it,  the  difltculiy  is 
f,  for  ii  b  only  a  little  fnin  in  ihc  bcKinnin);. 

Time  mocked  Teresa's  cflbrts:  they  were  doomed  to  be 
ive.  She  who  had  sought  the  transcendental,  the  unatiain- 
:,  who  for  a  moment  might  flatter  herself  she  had  stirred  in 
ic  pure  hearts  the  glowing  fire  that  burned  within  her  own, 

10  sooght  to  build  a  temple  of  pure  souls  and  lofty  desires, 
destined  to  succeed  in  raising  but  stone  walls.     It  seems  as 

nan's  nature  resisted  being  kept  at  tension  point ;  and  so  her 
&Ie,  Ihe  inexorable  but  cerTatn  one  which  awaits  all  minds  greater 
their  century,  was  to  reach  an  unparalleled  material  success, 
advance  in  which  pervertetl  her  intentions.     Her  greatness 

rulgar  minds  was  destined  to  lie  in  what  she  most  despised  ; 

be  praised  for  what  she  contemplated  with  horror,  by  a  world 
obtuse  to  realise  its  inner  meaning. 

The  ruinL-d  watts  of  Uuruclo  still  rise  against  the  plain;  the 

lie  streamlet  close  by  wa^-crs  a  line  of  verdure  against  the 

Icined  brown  upland  and  distant  sierra  lleckcd  with  snow — a 
faare  austere  landscape,  not  without  its  charm.  Enough  still 
remains  to  enable  the  dreamer  to  leconntruct  this  brief  tdyll  of 
llie  desert.  Those  few  poplan!  before  the  gateu-ay,  the>-  say 
Teresa  planted ;  a  her<Um.^i)  marks  out  to  you  on  the  ground 
he  foundations  of  what  was  once  the  church.  Although  to  the 
^rmelite  of  the  seventeenth  centur>'  —  unresponsive  to  the 
enlimcnt  for  natural  beauty  in  which  the  contemplative  of 
be  generation  before  him  found  the  only  solace  for  the  austerity 
if  his  life — it  was  a  bleak  and  savage  spot,  he  has  still  preserved 
rith  lo\'ing  and  tender  hand  the  rustic  ttwelling  for  ever  con- 
ecraied  to  the  memory  of  San  Juan  dc  la  Cniz  and  Fray 
Antonio  de  Jesus.  The  loft  above,  where,  oblivious  of  the 
now,  the  morning  sun  .still  found  them  on  their  knees  as 
light  had  left  them,  is  untouched.  Untouched  the  rough 
iddcr;  untouched  the  pent-house  roof,  so  low  that  except 
1  the  centre  you  must  either  sit  or  lie.  Dusky,  rude,  and 
oagh  of  architecture — no  better  than  a  barn,  and  that  the 
OQgfacat:  yet  it  was  here  that  the  great  San  Juan  de  la  CruK 
ttuncd  his  soul  to  those  myotic  harmonies,  and  found  those 
cccnts  that  ring  like  a  silvery  bell  amidst  Ihc  religious  literature 
r  the  day.  Not  much  to  sec  for  the  sight-seer— not  much! 
Int  »-ouki  you  sec  more?    Would  you  see  the  commentary  on 
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this  strange  life  of  heroism?  Go  to  the  little  gratveyAxd~yet\ 
that  patch  of  sand  that  gleams  like  silver  in  the  sun ;  and  then 
tunting  up  the  dust  you  may  find,  as  I  have  found,  a  wbhenin; 
skull — all  that  remains  of  them,  all  that  shall  remain  of  us :  ind 
it  nnay  say,  as  dumb  things  do  say  more  powerfully  than  living 
voices :  Was  not  mine  a  better  life  than  yours,  free  from  pea 
and  malice,  forgetting  and  forgot,  doing  good  and  thinkiag 
good  ;  a  rude,  hard  life  of  desires  repelled,  inclinations  mortilied 
but  3  life  of  peace  1  as  harmless  as  the  flowers  . . ,  and  as  lovtJyl 

Well  may  Teresa  have  indulged  a  legitimate  emotion  <i 
pride  and  triumph  at  seeing  how  amply  her  dreams  had  beet 
realised.  It  was  not,  however,  unmixed  with  apprehenska; 
and  before  she  bade  them  farewell  she  prayed  them  to  temper 
their  austerities,  lest  they  should  shorten  lives  on  which  she  kH 
dei)Ciidcd  all  the  fate  and  future  of  her  Order. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  she  was  on  her  way  from 
Avtia  to  Toledo.  Isabel  dc  Sto,  Domingo  and  Isabel  de  Su 
Pablo,  one  of  hci'  own  relatives,  went  with  her.  Unhappily  faf 
us.  who  shall  miss  the  quaint  and  graphic  touches  of  Master 
Julian's  pen,  they  were  escorted  by  the  priest,  Goiualo  de 
Aranda.  The  road,  or  bridle  track,  frayed  by  mules  aoi 
donkeys,  lay, — nay  still  lies,  for  have  I  not  travelled  it?— tB 
the  south-east  of  Avila. 

Past  great  ble;ik  sweeju  of  wild  prairie,  flecked  over  bf 
streamlets  that  shine  like  silver,  a  fantastic  vegetation  of  broa 
spikes — for  .spring  is  l.itc  in  Avila, — cutting  Jar  above  the  blue 
sierras  in  the  distance,  cleaving  the  sky.  No  Moors  in  thek 
recesses  then ;  no  saints  to  licet  past  them  on  donkeys  niA 
A  wild  and  fearful  enough  journey  even  tcujay  acron  lb( 
mountain  barrier  between  Avila  and  Madrid ;  then  full  <i 
strange  and  romantic  elements  of  danger  which  the  ccntutiei 
have  swept  Aw^y. 

Sec  then  the  priest  and  the  nuns  as  they  thread  the  gtooov 
defiles  of  the  Guathuranias ;  see  them  as.  hung  between  cirtfc 
and  heaven,  they  listen  terrified  to  the  thunders  of  the  rvref, 
which  boils  and  leaps  in  the  chasm  beneath.    Once  through  tbc 
Puerto  (pass),  tlicy  enter  the   more   benignant   climate  of  El 
Tiembio,  where  olive,  pomegranate,  orange,  and  lemon  bloiMB 
and  fruit;  renowned  ttirou^iout  the  province  for  its  vineyarfl 
and  delicious  Muscatel  grapes.    In  a  narrow  street  ofl"  the  Plui. 
a  gray  stone  building  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Sta.  Teresa'* 
posada — for  the  past  is  very  tenacious  in  ttiesc  towns.     As  I 
stood  on  the  mud  floor  of  the  dark  and  empty  house — swttA 
and  garnished  (for  it  is  now  iminhabiled),  evef>'  detail  of  its 
interior  redolent  at  an  older  and  simpler  world — an  ol 
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pited  out  tvro  amongst  the  little  akovcs  or  celts,  where  she 
d  Sta.  Teresa  and  San  Juan  dc  la  Cruz  had  once  slejit.  In 
t  morning  when  the  hostess  went  to  look  for  her  guests  they 
Te  gor»e — gor>e  to  say  Mass  with  the  friars  of  Guisando.  The 
int  (I  can  indeed  recognise  her  in  this)  had  not  forgotten  to 
ivc  the  reckoning  in  the  spot  where  she  had  laid  her  bundle 

!r  night 
How  this  may  be  I  know  rot,  but  it  is  probably  in  thw  very 

Vt  that  on  this  same  journey  the  following  incident  occurred, 

ly  narrated  by  the  chronicler  :— 

They  arrived  at  Ticmblo:  the  mcsonero,  seeing  that  they 
pt  M-omcn  and  moreover  nuns,  gave  them  a  room  already 
■Rwken  by  another  traveller,  on  account  of  its  being  quieter 
nd  more  retired.  When  the  latter  returned  to  the  posada  and 
tw  hb  things  no  longer  in  the  place  where  he  had  left  them, 

KQus  with  the  mesonero  he  fcl!  upon  him  with  hts  draivn 
Td  and  tried  to  kill  the  muleteers  who  restrained   him. 
Icfusing  to  listen  to  reason,  he  insulted  the  nuns  with  op- 
is  q>ithcts.     Seeing  that  no  one  took  his  part,  he  betook 
!f  to  the  corregidor — it  was  then  late  at  night— to  whom 
a  to  stimulate  him  the  more,  he  accused  tliem  of  having 
"  him  of  his  money.    The  corregidor  came,  and  as  he  was 
f  from  AvHIa,  at  once   recognised   Gonzalo   de   Aranda. 
he  heard  who  the  travellers  were,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
It  was  one  of  them,  he  deplored  the  incident  greatly.     The 
guest,  seeing  that  he  had  entirely  failed  of  his  object, 
up  his  bundles  and  disappeared    into  the   night,  leaving 
'hind   him    the   impression   that   he  was   either   the  devil  or 
■sessed  of  one. 

■In  Madrid  she  probably  stayed  with  the  hospitable  Frands- 
lessea  and  their  high-born  abbess,  the  Duke  of  Gandia's 
ter^—who,  although  a  nun,  still  conficrvcd  her  rank  as  a 
ndeeof  StHun.  At  least  she  once  more  came  into  persona) 
tact  with  the  I'rincess  of  Brazil,  a  great  admirer  of  hers,  to 
HD  it  is  said  she  gave  a  paper  of  advice  that  God  had  inspired 
to  deliver  to  the  King,  which  prove<!  to  be  so  adju.stcd  to  his 
It  secret  thoughts,  that  he  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  sec 
speak  with  her,  but  she  was  gone  before — with  Ihc  cumbrous 
of  state  etiquette — the  interview  could  be  arranged ; 
die  opportunity,  once  lost,  never  occurred  again, 
iSo  that  by  one  of  the  strangt-  contrarieties  of  fate,  these  two 
ige  and  most  characteristic  figures  of  their  c(xx:h  (in  whose 
tc  individualities,  so  distinctly,  and  in  many  ways  so 
ntly  opposed,  one  might  almost  say  the  whole  tendency 
spirit  of  the  age  were  summed  up  and  synlhetised)  passed 
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close  by  one  another  and  never  met ;  and  history  is  the  poont 
for  the  want  of  the  strange  and  picturc!>que  interview  betncn 
the    gloomy,   wily,   irresolute    and    withal    commonplace  aid 
"  routinier  "  fanatic,  who  was  then  doing  hi«  best  to  accompluk 
the  ruin  of  his  great  empire,  and  whose  shadow  seeined  to  I 
blight  the  lives  of  all  it  fell  upon,  and  the  cheerful,  counigcous,| 
high-minded  woman  of  genius,  and  swift  and  certain  action. 

On  the  24th  of  March  she  and  her  nuns  alighted  at  Uic 
gates  of   Dofia  Luisa  dc  la  Ccrda.     A    portion   of  the  ho 
was   set  apart  for  Ihcm,  where  they  could  preserve  unaltc 
the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of  Uie  cloister.     In  a  Ictta  ol 
this  date  addressed  to  her  friend  Dor^a  Maria  dc  MendoEi 
Sarmicnto,   in    which    Teresa    condoles   with    her    on 
troubles  that  remain  in  the  vague  obscure,  she  says: 

li  gave  me  ^re.it  pleasure  to  hear  tliat  you  enjoyed  t,'ood  health, 
if  you  hail  an  inward  c-oinmund,  such  as  you  have  ouiwaidly,  how 
would  you  caic  for  what  are  ailed  iriiOs  here  below.  ...  1  arrived 
ivell.  on  the  eve  of  Our  Uk<ly.  Dotia  Luisn  wai  overjoyed.  Wc  juendmuf 
nionioni!,  in  ^jicakin^  of  your  Indyship,  which  to  inc  is  do  mall  pleKUfl^kr 
as  she  loves  you  gicAily  she  is  never  wenry.  I  tell  j'Our  ladyship  ihMbM 
your  reputation  is  whai,  plc.asc  (Ind,  m.iy  be  your  BCIinns,  for  ibcy  atensv 
lired  of  calling  you  a  «nini.  and  fhanclnt;  me  your  prahcs  at  every  oMflMt 
.  .  .  Let  your  grace  take  cout:i};e  :  consider  what  the  Lord  passed  tktai|h 
at  this  time.  Life  is  short,  our  troubles  lost  only  for  a  monMBi.  Oli,Rr 
Jesus !  and  how  often  I  offer  up  to  liini  my  icpamtion  from  you,  oad  At 
impussibilily  i>(  knowing  of  your  hcnilh  as  I  would  wish. 

My  founders  here  arc  very  grncious  :  we  are  now  setting  about  otoiOC 
ibe  liccnM.  I  should  like  to  he  quick  about  it,  and  if  they  only  ^ve  iia 
soon,  1  believe  cvcr>thinK  will  end  happily. 

She  had  barely,  however,  taken  up  the  thread  of  he*  oU 
Tolcdan  life  in  Da.  Luisa's  palace;  she  had  barely  writiw, 
pleased  and  confident,  to  the  other  great  lady  she  bad  kft 
behind  her  in  Valladolid  of  the  good  disposition  she  ttolktd 
in  her  founders  ("miiy  de  buen  arte"  is  the  Tere-sian  phf*) 
thnn  the  whole  project  fell  through.  Da.  Luisa  de  la  Ccnla> 
although  seconded  by  Don  i'cdro  Manriquc,  soti  of  the 
Adclantado  of  Castille,  and  canon  of  Toledo  Cathedral,  hid 
utterly  failed  in  getting  the  license.  The  governor  and  fe 
council  were  obdurate.  Alonso  Ramirez  and  his  son-in-li«> 
the  latter,  "a  very  good  theologian,  but  more  pigheaded  than 
the  other,"  imposed  conditions  altogether  at  variance  with 

peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  cloister.     Neither  was  it  any      

to  find  a  house.  See  her  then,  thi»  elderly  wrHiian,  withoatS 
house  or  hopes  of  one;  her  negotiatir^ns  with  the  founded 
broken  off;  her  whole  worldly  fortune  a  ducat  or  two  and 
the  habit  she  stood  up  in. 
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Nevertheless,  as  the  difficulties  thickened,  her  breezy  confi- 
:  grew  greater.  The  more  she  was  thrown  on  herself, — the 
she  depended  on  exterior  aid, — the  freer  did  she  breathe. 
9ovt  that  this  wretched  Httlc  idol  of  money  i,i  out  of  the  way," 
exclaims,  as  if  slie  threw  off  a  weight,  "everything  will  be 
ter  managed."  And,  strange  to  say,  it  was ! 
'After  two  months  of  weary  waiting,  Teresa  resolved  to 
»Iy  to  the  governor  himself.  This  was  the  licentiate,  Don 
let  TcUo  dc  Giron,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
:hbishopric  durinR  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  Carranza, 
tliat  moment  expiating  hi?  supposed  Protestant  errors  in  the 
lutsition  dungeon  of  Valladolid. 

Accompanied  by  Isabel  de  Sto.  Domingo,  she  proceeded  to 
:hurch  close  to  the  governor's  house,  and  sent  to  beg  him  to 
and  speak  with  her. 

ben  I  M<rr  myself  wiib  him.  I  said  thnt  it  wu  hard  tbere  should  be 
Mn  u'huK  desire  was  to  live  in  such  rigour,  per  fee  lion,  Juid  letlusion, 
lai  tliose  u'lio  knew  not  vthut  ihcy  were,  but  were  cnj^tossed  in  pleasures 
itid  hinder  woiks  of  tucTi  serticc  to  the  Lord.    These  and  many  other 

.  1  Mtd  to  him.  with  a  Kieat  retoluiion  given  mc  by  tbc  I^rd. 

Her  mar\'cllous  and  touching  eloquence  cflcctcd  what  riches, 
,  worldly  rank  had  in  vain  solicited.  She  obtained  the 
on  the  spot  although  coupled  with  the  condition  that 
foundation  was  to  have  neither  patron,  founder,  nor  endow- 
il  "  I  went  away  verj'  happy,  since  it  seemed  to  me  that 
iwgh  I  had  noihiny,  I  now  Iwd  ever>'thing."  She  at  once 
expends  her  entire  fortune — three  or  four  ducats — in  the  pur- 
dnic  of  two  pictures  for  the  altar,  two  small  pallets,  and  a 
"  ifcct 

Thus  provided,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  a  house.    Alonso 

Avila,  the  friend  who  had  promised  to  get  her  one,  has  fallen 

bethinks  herself  of  a  ragged  and  penniless  youth — one 

by  name — sent   to   her   by  a    I-'ranciscaii  friar,  Fray 

dc   la   Cruz,  his   confi.-s.'^ur,  and   one   of  her  devotees. 

ing  her  in  church  one  day,  this  lad  had  placed  htmitdf 

\y  at  her  orders,  **  although  he  had  little  more  to  ofler 

la  lus  i>erson." 

I  t&ankcd  hiin,  and  was  t;reatly  amused,  and  my  nuns  more  so,  when 
fMw  the  Itelp  thai  holy  min  had  sent  u$,  for  his  clothes  were  not  suited 
trail  with  Discakcd  nuns. 

The  good  Sor  Isabel  dc  Sto.  Domingo,  terrified  lest  Teresa's 
ng  seen  to  spi:ak  with  so  unseemly  a  person  might  give  rise 
evil  surmbcs,  was  highly  scandalised.     Dut  Teresa,  too  great 
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for  any  such  puerile  scruples — she  ever  respected  lags  umoA 
as  she  did  brocade,  if  the  person  beiicath  them  was  worthyrf 
it, — bade  her  hold  her  tongue.  "What  evil  cin  UieytlurJcof 
us,"  was  her  witty  reproof,  "  who  for  all  the  world  look  morclilu 
poor  palmers  ourselves  than  anything  else  ?  " 

It  may  be  imagined  how  these  good  narrow  women  weloomd 
the  idea  she  now  proposed  to  them  of  sending  for  thi^  sanw 
ra^ed  student,  and  charging  him  with  getting  them  a  hout 
They  laughed,  remonstrated,  entreated  ;  the  only  service  they 
said,  that  such  an  one  could  do  them  would  be  to  divulge  thor 
plans  and  bring  them  to  nought.  Nevertheless,— guided  byi 
surer  instinct,  convinced  that  his  having  been  sent  to  her  if 
so  good  a  man  was  not  without  its  mystery, — for  him  she  scat, 
and  to  him  she  confided  the  execution  of  her  plans.  Theon^ 
security  she  could  offer  for  the  rent  was  the  name  of  Alonsode 
Avila.  Her  instinct  justified  itself.  Andrada,  brought  up  fi«i 
infancy  in  the  streets  of  Toledo,  and  knowing  every  bole  mi 
corner  of  it,  found  in  a  few  hours  what  her  rich  friends  had  be» 
looking  for  in  vain  for  months.  Next  morning  as  she  wisil 
Mass  in  a  neighbouring  church,  he  appeared  before  her  beafiOE 
the  keys  of  a  house  close  by.  They  went  at  once  to  insptft 
it,  and  Teresa  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  choict 

Often  when  1  think  of  this  foundation,  I  am  ftmiued  at  ihe  way  i*  «Wtl 
Cod  dispotcs  ihlnjjK  ;  for  tlircc  months  had  puscd  awny  (at  lean  more  !&■ 
two,  fori  do  not  remcmlKir  quite)  during  ivliich  «icli  rich  people  had  bcM 
^ing  all  round  Toledo  in  sc.trch  of  one,  ;ind  could  never  find  one,  aof  tNR 
ttian  if  there  wiu  never  a  hou«e  in  it  at  nil ;  nnd  this  lad  c^me  at  uM 
aeitber  rich  nor  powerful,  for  he  was  vny  poor,  and  ihc  Lord  will*  \m* 
find  ooe  on  tli«  iniitani,  and  that  when  it  was  in  out  t>ower  to  found  MtM 
(rouble,  on  account  of  the  .ij^recincnt  with  Alonso  AIvMre^  it  WAi  not  Hv^ 
far  from  it,  in  order  that  the  foundation  ml^jht  be  nude  with  ptncnyiH 
labour. 

For  it  was  but  natural  that  Teresa,  anxiotts  to  attribute 
cverj'  circumstance  connected  with  her  foundations  to  a  spew 
intervention  of  Providence,  should  overlook  the  natural  ipi 
obvious  causes  which  enabled  the  active  and  ra^cd  studtnt 
the  curious  coadjutor  tlwt  Fate  had  sent  her,  to  succeed  what 
her  rich  and  powerful  friends,  who  perhaps  at  best  confim 
themselves  to  a  cursory  and  listless  inquiry,  or  delegatol  It 
to  subordinates,  h.i<]  failed.  It  is  the  one  sad  prcrogati^t  cf 
rags  and  poverty  that  they  can  creep  and  pea-  where  rid«* 
c.tnnot  enter. 

'I'o  prevent  the  cropping  up  of  any  unforeseen  hindtanoe;' 
Teresa  resolved  to  take  possession  that  very  night  Andtatb 
ajTives  to  say  that  the  bouse  is  being  cleared  out,  and  that  the)* 
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bad  better  set  about  removing  their  furniture.  "That  will  not 
long,"  re|>lied  Teresa  merrily,  "  for  it  only  consists  of  two 
and  n  blanket," — ati  answer  which  filletl  her  nuns  with 
lest  her  frank  confession  of  their  abject  poverty  should 
Mrc  away  their  humble  friend,  and  deprive  them  of  his  aid. 
!io  doubt  their  estimate  of  human  nature  wafi  justcr  and  better 
|fcuidcd  than  Teresa's  hopeful  confidence,  whose  "  divine  mad- 
["they  could  (practical  women  as  they  were)  but  ill  under- 
[sbnd.  "I  paid  no  attention  to  it,"  she  adds,  "and  little  did 
jit  Ruttcr:  for  he  who  gave  liim  the  will,  would  maintain  him 
■to  it  until  his  work  was  finished ;  and  so  it  is,  that  it  docs  not 
Iscem  to  me  that  ours  was  greater  than  his,  such  the  ardour 
I  with  which  he  seX  about  getting  the  house  and  procuring 
kvorlnnen." 

Night  falls  on  the  narrow  tortuou-s  streets  of  Toletio,  bathing 
FoKh  angle  and  irrcKular  recess  in  glonm.  The  heavy  gates  of 
I  Uk  bouses  have  swung  to  for  the  night,  shutting  in  the  mysteiy 
jof  a  thousand  gloomy  courtyards ;  of  a  thousand  arcaded  patios 
itt  of  fountains  and  orange-trees  sparkling  fantastically  in  the 
[■oonltght.  The  clanging  of  a  chain,  the  grating  of  a  bolt,  and 
ttisilent  as  the  grave.  No  hour  this  for  men  to  be  abroad 
I  Bcdiarval  Spain!  Here  and  there,  dickering  feebly  before 
ftoat  dusky  picture  of  a  saint,  an  oil  lamp  lights  up  a  breadth 
[of  Assured  mass-grown  wall — one  of  those  strange  moles  of 
IMonino  architecture  that  seem  to  shut  and  press  in  the  streets 
W Toledo  as  in  a  vice  and  frown  threateningly  on  the  p,isser-bj', 
J I  one  of  tbcsc  paved  uneven  causeways,  rather  a  passage 
fllttn  a  lane,  and  a  narrow  one  at  that,  beneath  a  double  line  of 
,  laeiuciRg  shadows  mceling  overhead,  flits  a  little  band  of  people 
jvliate  vague  fonns  graze  the  walls  as  ihcy  slip  by  in  unbroken 
Fdeftce.  One  would  say.  to  see  them,  so  stealthy  and  mysterious 
I  their  movements,  that  they  were  after  no  good.  If  warned  by 
[t^dbtant  sound  of  hoofit,  of  the  approach  of  some  belated 
,  'nttller,  they  shrink  within  the  shadow  of  a  gateway,  or  iwess 
[cioKT  to  the  wall,  until  mule  and  rider  have  clattered  past  them 
Otr  the  pebbles.  Many  a  wild  adventurous  night  hAs  Teresa 
J  Isd,  but  surely  this  as  strange  as  any  of  them,  when  she  and 
IW  ouns,  with  tbdr  strange  unkempt  companion  and  a  mason, 
|)!pced  through  the  darkening  streets  of  Old  Toledo  to  take 
ssion  of  their  house.  How  many  a  time  and  oft  in  after 
life  will  good  Andrada  tell  the  story  of  this  midnight  flitting, 
Fvuil  it  Bgures  as  the  chief  event  of  his  life!  Nay,  that  it  did 
Mo  (igUfc  wc  may  be  certain,  for  a  century  later  his  grandchildren 
itill  preserved  as  their  diiefest  treasure  the  little  tokens  that 
reicsa  gave  htm. 
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They  carried  with  them  all  their  bclon^ngs,  and  In  g/xA 
sooth  the  burden  was  not  great :  the  two  straw  |iallct%  lie 
blanket,  tlie  vessels  they  had  borrowed  to  celebrate  the  itU 
Mass  in  the  convent  which  to-morrow's  light  was  lo  ice 
founded ;  the  pictures  to  adorn  the  altar,  and  the  famous  bdL 
whose  humble  ringinfj  served  to  usher  in  the  solemn  act  of 
Consecration,  and  to  give  the  world  the  notice  that  a  Discalcd 
Carmelite  convent,  before  whose  humble  altar  it  summoned  the 
faithful  to  worship  and  adore,  had  found  another  home  en 
Spanish  soil. 

All  night  long  the  sounds  of  hammering  and  activity  rug 
through   the  desolate   solitude  of  the  empty  Tolcdan   house; 
Towards  daylight  it  was  necessary  to  break  an  opening  through 
the  wall  between  it  and  a  little  house  next  door,  which  gaveoa 
to  a  small  patio  or  court>'ard,  the  only  possible  entrance  lo  the 
room  they  destined  for  the  chapel.     Although  they  had  rcntaf 
both  hoases,  they  prudently  avoided   saying  anything  to  itf 
occupants,  two  women,  who,  aroused  by  the  unwonted  moffr 
mcnt  and  the  knocking,  now  appeared  on  the  .scene,  tariid 
and  angry.     Their  clamours  being  soon  pacified  wiih  a  preKK 
of  money,  that  worker  of  impossibilities,  and  a  promise  to  pi 
them  another  house  doing  the  rest,  they  allowed  the  nuns  W 
put   the  last  finishing  touches  to  their  labours,  it   being  ww 
close  on  the  lime  for  saying  Mass. 

On  the  14th  of  May  1569,  as  the  great  bells  of  the  nod 
splendid  cathedral  in  all  Spain  tolled  on  the  morning  Ht 
summoning  drow.-^y  worshippers  to  tlieir  ori.son8,  and  the  giwt 
sound  was  taken  up  and  repeated  from  the  churches  and  coo- 
vents,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  house-tops,  set  like  jeutb 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Toledo — ringing  from  Moorish  louw 
and  slender  minarets,  whence  in  another  age  had  resounded  tbc 
solemn  voice  of  the  Muczan  "Allah  hu  Akbar," — the  miny 
different  tones  and  various  compass  of  their  sonorous  vaaa 
were  echoed  by  the  feeble  tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  which  dffV 
together  an  astonished  congregation  to  wonder  at  the  oc* 
thing  that  had  sprung  up  in  their  midst  even  as  they  sl({<- 
Amongst  those  present  at  this  first  Mass,  sung  by  the  priof  rf 
a  neighbouring  Carmelite  convent,  were  Doila  Luisa  de  la  Cttii 
and  her  household. 

I*"or  days  before  this  c\'ent,  says  the  chronicler,  the  Toledaii 
population  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  gloomy  \>Tophocf 
of  a  soothsayer;  to  avert  it,  they  had  diligently  confessed  lai) 
communicated;  and  their  amazement  was  extreme  to  see  tl 
end  thus  in  the  foundation  of  another  convent,  which  had  ben 
established  in  face  of  all  opposition  and  contradiction.    Still 
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lore  itaar^d,  liowever,  was  the  owner  of  the  house,  a  great 
idy,  who  was  far  from  dreaming  of  the  use  that  was  to  be 
ladc  of  it.  However,  she  too  was  quietened  by  the  hope  of 
eUing  it  to  the  nuns  at  a  Rood  price,  if  they  found  it  suitable, 
rbcrc  was  still  a  graver  diflfkulty  to  be  met,  and  had  it  not 
>een  for  Barron,  Teresa's  Dominican  confessor  of  former  days, 
ifho  confirmed  her  assertion,  and  the  interference  of  the  canon 
(anriqucr.  it  mi^ht  have  fared  ill  with  the  devoted  woman. 

The  governor,  whose  promise  h:td  been  a  \'erbal  one,  was 
aw  absent  from  Toledo  on  a  jouniey,  leaving  his  council  in 
norance  of  what  had  pa-ssed.  Incredulous  and  furious  at  the 
trtng  of  the  "wretched  woman"  who  had  braved  their  authority 
'  founding  under  their  very  noses,  they  suspended  the  cele- 
ation  of  Mass,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  until  she 
lould  place  before  them  her  patents  which,  as  they  had  been 
nntcd  by  the  General  of  the  Order,  she  regarded  as  a  com- 
Ictc  justilicatioR.  She  sent  these  through  her  friend,  the  noble 
anon  Manriquc,  with  the  reply,  in  which  there  lurked  just  a 
nstMcion  of  energetic  self-assertion  and  independence,  that  she 
implied  with  the  orders  of  the  council  although  nothing  com- 
lelled  her  to  obey  them.  As  she  had  fore^eon,  the  council 
signed  themsclve-i  to  the  inevitable;  M.anri<iiie  and  Barron 
lexicrously  turned  to  her  advantage  the  moment  of  hesitation 
*hich  they  felt  befon:  proceeding  to  a  step  which  would  h-ive 
»vcrcd  them  with  odium, — and  the  existence  of  the  convent 
te  assured. 

1  Jt  seems  strange  that,  in  a  town  where  she  numbered  many 
wetful  and  wealthy  friends,  she  and  her  few  devoted  com- 
Vions  should  have  been  reduced  to  such  depths  of  destitution 
3  they  ex[>crterKed  during  the  period  which  followed  this 
i*nndation.  We  may  perhajis  find  the  reason  of  it  in  that  she 
*d  begun  by  Hying  in  the  face  of  every  aristocratic  prejudice, 
y  entering  into  negotiations  with  a  humble  merchant  family, 
n  whom  she  had  intended  to  vest  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
tWndership.  then  eagerly  sought  after  by,  and  considered  the 
pecial  prerogative  of,  the  great  Still  this  docs  not  explain 
rhy  Dona  l.uisa  de  la  Cerda  should  have  been  so  unmindful 
tf  Ihe  necessities  of  the  struggling  community  as  to  leave  them 
B  an  abject  misery  and  privation,  that  so  little  would  have 


'  not  the  came  [*3ys  ilic  high-miaded  woman,  who  lent  the  Ituire 

I  magnanimit)'  10  the  inuiives  of  friends  .iiid  enemies  alike],  except 

«ilk(l  lis  to  experience  the  bcnclil  of  lhi»  virlue  [povenj'J ;  I  did 

it  (rf  her,  for  I  am  loih  to  five  (rouble,  and  pcihap*  ihe  did  dm 

1  it,  for  I  am  in  dctx  10  bet  for  fur  more  than  ihe  could  give  in. 
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Always  the  inmc  enchanting  mixture  of  old-world  pride  and 
dignity  with  a  certain  .stately  note  of  humility,  which  riiifis  out 
so  shaqi  ami  clear  ami  true  through  all  her  godliness. 

The  .sufTcTinK-i  of  hunger  were  increased  by  the  intense  odd. 
Shrewdly  does  tlic  air  bite  in  Toledo  in  the  early  days  of  M»y; 
shrewdly  did  it  make  itself  felt  in  the  empty  unrumi.-<hed  booie 
Wrapped  in  their  serge  capcs^for  the  one  blanket  thej-  loving!^ 
reserved  for  Teresa,  whose  frailty  and  ill-health  it  is  at  time* 
so  difficult  to  realise — the  nuns,  on  their  straw  pallcLi,  shivvrtd 
with  cold  throughout  the  livelong  night.  Teresa  felt  the  coM 
keenly.  One  night  she  begged  for  more  clothing;  her  mint 
told  her  latighingly  that  already  she  had  got  all  there  was  ia 
the  house,  namely  their  capes ;  at  which  she  laughed  beartOy. 
The  day  they  took  possession,  thej-  celebrated  their  jubilant 
and  humble  festival  on  a  scant  sardine  or  two,  their  only  mctl, 
and  would  have  been  forced  to  cat  them  raw,  as  there  was  art 
even  a  dry  leaf  to  cook  them  with,  had  not  some  pjout  soul 
been  moved  to  deposit  in  the  church  a  small  bundle  of  stidat 
which  tided  over  their  necessity.  So  devoid  were  they  d  dw 
barest  necessaries  of  life,  that  if  they  wanted  to  fry  an  egg  they 
had  to  borrow  the  fr>>ing-pan,  and  they  ground  the  salt  wilii  a 
pebble  wrapped  in  paper. 

Yet  Teresa,  wedded  to  Poverty,  found  hidden  springs  of  joy 
in  these  deprivations  and  acute  physical  tortures;  they  drev 
her  closer  to  the  Ucing  whom  she  saw  in  her  dreams  and  visaow^ 
maimed  and  mangled  and  bleeding;  linked  to  him  by  thit 
thirst  of  suflcring,  that  fervour  of  self-sacrifice,  she  saw  only 
how  infinitesimal  it  was  compared  with  the  great  desires  thU 
filled  their  heroic  hearts.  When  tt  was  over,  Teresa  and  btr 
nuns  looked  back  u[K>n  this  period  with  keen  regret,  like  ibc 
traveller  who  forgets  the  suflcring  he  experienced  on  the  road, 
and  only  remembers  its  loveliness,  and  the  beauty,  which  bu 
become  for  him  eternal,  of  a  sunrise  in  the  open,  or  the  peaoefid 
close  of  some  wondrous  day. 

And  it  is  certain  [writes  the  saini.  who  perhaps  of  all  oihcre  gnvt  nM 
proof  of  quiet  anii  unnsiicnU'c  horoiMnl,  thai  my  sorrou-  »-.«  so  fitM  tW 
il  seemed  to  nic  »s  if  some  one  had  robbed  mc  of  nun)'  tfuliicn  Jci^rlit  m^ 
left  mc  poor ;  such  wrs  the  pain  1  felt  "hen  the  poi'criy  was  drawin|{  »i 
close,  and  tny  comp.inion»  likcwiie,  for  as  I  mw  them  disconMtate,  I  aiW 
them  the  re-uon.  and  they  snid  (o  mc  :  How  can  il  be  olberwne,  moAa; 
foi  now  It  seem*  as  if  we  were  no  longer  poor. 


The  little  convent  was  but  a  fortnight  old — a  fortnight  tt 
unceasing  activity  and  toil,  tn  which  the  gallant  foundress  bad 
been  always  foremost — and  it  was  now  the  eve  of  PentccGaL 
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Sbe  had  expended  much  sealous  labour  on  the  church,  and, 
not  content  u-ith  directing  the  workmen,  she  bad  with  her  own 
hands  helped  to  fix  up  the  iron  gratings  and  wooden  lattices, 
which  protected  the  sanctity  of  conventual  seclusion.  The  last 
stroke  of  the  hammer  had  echoed  through  the  corridors ;  the 
wooden  turn-wheel  was  ready  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  faithful, 
whilst  the  observation  of  a  little  child  in  the  church, "  Blessed 
be  God.  and  how  lovely  this  is,"  thrilled  her  great  heart  with 
an  emotion  of  honest  delight ;  these  words  al^e,  sbe  told  her 
nuns,  had  repaid  her  for  ail  the  labours  she  had  undergone  in 
tt5  foundation.  With  a  .Mgh  of  happ>-  relief  the  wearied  woman 
sat  down  with  her  nuns  to  their  morning  meal  in  the  refectory. 
Unable  to  eat  for  joy,  she  looked  forward  to  sjicnding  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  solemn  festivals  of  the  Church  in  intimate 
oitnmunion  with  God.  N ever tlie less,  at  that  vcr>'  moment,  her 
blissful  anticipations  were  cut  short  by  the  portress,  who  entered 
with  the  news  that  a  gentleman  of  the  I'rioccss  Eboli's  house- 
hold, booted  and  spurred,  waited  to  speak  with  her  before  the 
Convent  lattice. 

The   famous   and   ill-fated   Ana   de   MerHloza,  Princess  of 

Eboli.  a  descendant  of  Isabel's  great  cardinal,  and  the  wife  of 

iiuy   Gomej;  da  Silva,  the   King's  most   powerful  favourite, 

waa  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  of  the  kingdom.     It  was  said, 

altliough  it  has  never  been  proved,  and  the  question  still  remains 

enveloped    in    mystcr>',  that   the   man  who   began   life  as   an 

obscure    adventurer,  and    whose    brilliant    alliance    with    the 

veahhy  heiress  bad  been  the  first  step  in  his  fortunes,  owed  his 

unparalleled  advancement  as  much  to  his  wife's  charms  as  his 

own  fidelity.     He  had  just  bought  the  town  of  Pastrana,  and 

with   the  town   its    inhabitants,  at    t6oo    maravedis   a   head. 

Philip  had  erected  it  into  a  dukedotn— still  to  be  found  in  the 

Spanish  ■'nobiltaria"     Kcw  ever  possessed,  as  he  did,  Philip's 

heart  and    favour  ;  few  so   faithfully  repaid   his   master's  cold 

affection ;   few   in   that    a^c   so    free    from    prejudice  and   of 

such  enlightened  views.     With  an  intelligence  that  docs  honour 

to  his  memory-,  and  a  liberality  altogctl>cr  in  advance  of  his 

ocnlury,  he  began  his  rule  at  Pastrana  by  a  scries  of  measures 

which,  if  extended  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  might  have  a\-crted 

the  decadence  that  was  even  then  casting  its  shadow  before. 

He  established  loonu  and  factories ;  placed  at  the  head 
of  thera  experienced  workmen  from  Milan  and  Flanders; 
invited  to  settle  there  many  of  the  Moriscos,  who  had  been 
hunted  from  the  Alpujarras  like  dogs :  a  mouldering  quarter  of 
the  town,  which  remains  much  as  they  left  it  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion,  still  retains  its  name  of  the  Albaictn.    The  brocades, 
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silks,  and  tapestries  of  Pastrana  were  soon  renowned  throi^- 
out  Si>ain,  and  maintained  thcirreputationcven  to  the  tx^inniog 
of  this  century.  I'he  Moor  introduced  hts  unrivalled  sysicni  <M 
agriculture,  the  remains  of  which  arc  distinctly  to  Ik  traced 
to  this  day.  Under  his  hand  fertile  country  blossomed  likea 
garden. 

Nor  was  its  material  prosperity  alone  the  object  of  Rif 
Gomez's  care.  The  ancient  parish  church  was  raised  (o  ■ 
pitch  of  magnificence  only  surpassed  by  the  greatest  of  the 
cathedrals.  In  place  of  the  priest  and  three  beneficiaries,  whl 
had  until  then  sufficed  to  serve  it,  he  founded  and  cndoml 
forty-eight  prebcndal  stalls.  Under  hi.<;  auspices  it  bccatiKOa; 
of  the  finest  and  must  important  collegiate  churches  in  Spoil. 
its  religious  ceremonies  celebrated  with  unequalled  pomp  ui 
grandeur. 

He  and  his  wife  were  now  bent  on  adding  another  spitlniL 
treasure  to  their  possession,  in  the  shape  of  a  religious  foomh- 
tlon.  To  found  a  monastery  or  a  convent,  where  the  entot 
community  was  bound  to  pray  night  and  day  for  the  soidsif 
the  founders,  wa*  then  a  pious  luxury,  indulged  in  by  all  wfcae 
means  corresponded  to  their  desires.  The  General  of  tbt 
Carmclite.1  had  spread  Teresa's  jiraises  in  Madrid  ;  the  Prino9i 
of  Brazil  was  one  of  her  most  devoted  admirers;  the  Vi^ 
himself  spoke  of  her  with  singular  veneration  and  appronl; 
success  had  added  to  her  fame,  and  a  perfume  of  sanctit>'  aJ 
respect  had  already  begun  to  attach  to  the  very  sound  ofte 
name,  although  as  yet  it  was  unknown  beyond  the  conftnestf 
her  native  land. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when — to  use  an  odious  phrvi; 
forged  by  vulgarity,  which,  treating  of  an  epoch  so  stately  and 
dignified,  is  almost  devoid  of  sense,  although  perhaps  it  bcM 
expresses  the  precise  meaning  to  a  modern  car — Teresa  ltd 
become  the  fashion,  that  the  Princess  of  Kboli  had  ui^cd  ho 
to  undertake  a  foundation  at  Pastrana,  She  was  probably  one 
of  those  fine  ladies  who,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  rial 
to  Madrid,  had  welcomed  her  in  the  house  of  Da.  hoaaof 
de  Mascarei^as.  At  all  events,  it  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  them  long  before  Ramirez's  death,  and  the  prewK 
letters  of  his  broUier  and  the  Jesuit  Hernandez,  had  ollU 
her  to  Toledo.  She  had,  however,  but  little  expected  such  ■ 
pressing  summons  at  a  moment  so  inopportune.  'I'herevnst 
nibiist  independence  at  the  bottom  of  Teresa's  character  (u 
she  not  a  descendant  of  the  mail-clad  warriors  of  Avila  ?)  which 
at  times  got  the  better  of  all  her  prudence  and  her  mcekneii 
She  at  once  decided  not  to  go,  and  informed  the  messenger  of 
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resolution.    Amazed  at  the  temerity  of  the  nun,  who  could 

hus  treat  so  lightly  the  imperious  commands  of  the  most 

Wwerful  grandees  in  Spain  which  he  himself  was  accustomed 

X>  receive  on  bended  knees,  nfraid  doubtless  to  encounter  the 

prince's  frown  and   the  princess's   rage   on   his  return  from  a 

bootless  quest,  he  begged  her  to  rccontiider  her  decision.     It 

vas  impossible,  he  argued ;  the  princes  were  already  in  Pastrana, 

had  gone   there   for   no   other   purpose;   to  refuse  to  comply 

would  be  to  affront  them  i^avcly ;  it  was  dangerous  to  thwart 

liiem:  the  court  itself  would  be  furious,     "  In  spttc  of  it  all," 

»hc  adds,  "  I  did  not  dream    of  Roing,  and  so  I  told  him  to 

go  and  get  something  to  cat,  and   that  I  would   write  to  the 

princess.  ...  As  he  was  a  very  honourable  man.  he  acquiesced, 

tkhough  unwillingly,  when  I  told  him  the  reasons." 

The  nuns  just  arrive<i  from  Avila  and  Malagon  would  not 
bear  of  her  departure.  The  foundation  had  been  attended  with 
cttremc  difficulty,  it  was  barely  concluded,  its  fate  still  hung 
io  Uie  balance;  its  welfare  at  this  juncture  depended  on  her 
PKsencc 

[  betook  mc  bchic  the  Host  lo  ask  the  Lorit  th.tl  1  in>Khl  write  in  such 
'  iQj  as  not  to  give  offence ;  for  ihi*  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  us,  on 
Keeuni  of  our  hav-inj;  ju.ii  begun  iheic  houici  of  fri.ire,  and  il  wm  good  for 
••emhing  to  have  the  favour  of  Ruy  tlomci  who  wiis  in  such  requen  with 
flic  King  an*t  cvcr>- one,  although  I  rlo  not  Tcmember  if  I  ihoucht  of  this, 
Wlbounh  I  wvll  know  ihat  I  did  not  w.ini  to  o4IoDd  her.  As  1  wa«  doing 
An,  Il  was  laid  to  tnc  by  the  Lord  :  Thai  I  should  noi  fail  10  (-o,  that  I  was 
bnt  oa  more  than  that  one  foundniion,  and  thai  1  should  bear  with  nic  ih« 
We  and  consitiutions. 

What  share  such  mund.ine  considerations  had  in  the  forma- 
ion  of  this  divine  locution  I  know  not.  It  must  be  remembered 
hat  the  point  which  Teresa  had  most  at  heart  to  prove,  and 
rhtch  she  herself  devoutly  believed,  was  the  divine  and  almost 
idraculous  origin  of  each  of  her  successive  foundations. 

It  U  strange  that  after  such  a  direct  revelation  (and  she  was 
•erfectly  sincere  in  accepting  that  momenlarj-  flash  of  light, 
rhich  so  often  illumines  a  mind  wrapped  in  obscurity  and 
lerplcxity,  as  an  indication  of  the  path  to  follow)  she  should 
till,  as  if  in  doubt,  summon  her  confcs-sor,  with  the  intention  of 
ibiding  by  his  verdict  as  final.  As  was  her  invariable  habit  in 
ike  circumstances. she  said  nothing  of  the  supernatural  mandate 
hat  might  have  warped  his  judgment,  and  inHuenced  his 
lecision.  If  she  entirely  believed  that  these  commands  \cere  of 
tivine  origin,  it  may  be  asked  why  she  subordinated  them  to 
luman  judgment  The  most  singular  thing  about  this  most 
fBgulor  woman  is,  that  she  was  constantly  floating  between 
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her  inherent  good  sense  and  rectitude,  which  ivas  undoubtcdiir 
the  most  potent  clement  in  her  success,  and  the  fancied  and 
di-stempcred  dreams  of  the  enthusiast  For  mc.  these  contradic' 
tions.  this  want  of  logic,  contain  the  most  strikinR  proof  of  her 
sincerity  and  honesty,  and  preserve  her  from  the  chai^  of 
%*Dtuntary  imposture  and  deceit.  Had  her  books  and  kttcfi 
been  without  tliem,  instead  of  considering  her  with  the  feeliii| 
of  admiration  which  even  her  aberrations  rouse  in  us,  tbac 
would  have  been  but  one  verdict  Her  weaknesses  have  tta 
formed  her  strength,  for  from  them  emerges,  more  radiant,  nwie 
lustrous,  the  incomparable  figure  of  this  marv-ellous  woman. 

In  this  instance  her  confessor  counselled  her  departure, aid 
charged  her  not  to  lose  so  favourable  a  juncture  for  winnir{ 
the  favour  of  the  great  Princes  of  Eboli.  And  so,  leavmg  thl 
struggling  community  to  the  chai^  of  Isabel  de  Sto.  Domiegti 
on  the  30th  of  May,  the  second  day  of  that  Easter  she  bd 
so  wistfully  looked  forward  to,  she  was  jotting  to  Madrid  tnlhe 
coach  .sent  for  her  by  the  Princess  of  Hboli.  She  was  >^ 
companicd  by  Isabel  dc  San  I'abla  and  her  cousin.  Da.  Anttnil 
del  Aguila,  who  had  just  joined  her  from  the  Kncarnacion.  b 
Madrid  they  lodged  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Los  Angctei 
founded  by  her  friend  Da.  Lconor  de  Mascarcflas,  whose  house 
it  adjoined.  This  lady  expressed  her  delight  that  she  shoold 
have  come  at  such  a  moment,  as  she  had  living  under  her  roof 
a  famous  hermit,  well  known  at  court,  who  wished  exceeding 
to  know  her,  and  whose  life,  a^^  well  as  his  companion's,  bo(t* 
strange  resemblance  to  the  Primitive  Rule.  Teresa,  bent  OB 
securing  Rt  subjects  for  her  reform,  at  once  resolved  to  captiut 
these  two  men ;  "  and  so  [  begged  her  to  procure  me  u 
interview."  That  hermit,  Ambrosio  Mariano  Azaro,  shall  fKM 
this  moment  flit  through  the  pages  of  our  history,  insepaiatdf 
connected  with  the  dawn  of  Teresa's  Order, 

Hi*  strange  and  diversified  career,  full  of  picturesque  incidt* 
and  adventure,  is  a  reflex  of  the  stirring  age  that  had  seen  tte 
famous  banles  of  Lcpanto  and  San  Quentin,  the  discot>«f]rcf 
the  strange  and  wonderful  countries  across  the  seas  by  tk> 
swine-herd  of  Hstrcmadura.  We  see  the  great  treasure-ships 
Spain,  with  castellated  poop  and  embroidered  pennon,  totlim 
painfully  into  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and  San  Lucar,  amidst  stiW 
of  artillery,  bearing  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  whose  very  mmt 
stirred  men's  imaginations  so  vividly.  We  sec  men,  thdr 
consciences  affrighted  by  shadows,  cowering  like  culprits  besidi 
their  hearthstone,  never  sure  of  the  moment  when  the  grin 
Dominican  and  his  red  cross  shall  cast  the  shadow  of  bis  siknl 
and  baneful  figure  athwart  the  threshold.    We  catch  a  glim; 
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if  the  Council  of  Trent — the  greatest  Council  the  world  has 
ni'cr  knou'n,  and  whose  impress  it  bears  to  this  day.  All  this, 
ind  more,  comes  before  us  as  we  read  this  hermit's  history.  A 
Neapolitan  of  noble  birth;  a  fcl tow-student  of  I'ope  Gregory 
Kill,;  a  doctor  of  divinity  and  law;  a  geometrician;  a  I^tJn 
venificf — turning  an  clcj;anl  Latin  verse  with  the  same  facility 
uhc  resolved  a  knotty  problem  of  Kcomctrj',  designed  a  bridge, 
or  constructed  an  aqueduct,  —  student,  soldier,  diplofnatist, 
courtier  by  turns,  and  pre-eminent  in  all;  his  talents  were  as 
nried  as  his  career.  He  assisted  at  the  celebrated  Council  of 
Trent,  and  was  by  it  entrusted  with  the  investigation  of  the 
idigious  troubles  in  Flanders  and  Germany.  He  acted  as  the 
busted  counsellor  and  head  of  the  household  to  the  Queen  of 
Poland,  until,  disgusted  with  the  world,  or  perhaps  crossed  in 
lore,  be  shook  the  dust  of  that  country  from  his  feet,  took  the 
»Owof  chastity,  and  enrolled  himself  a  knight  of  the  Military 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta.  At  San  Quentin  he  signalised 
Itntself  and  gained  the  King's  favour  by  pointing  out  the  breach 
Q  Ihe  walls  through  which  the  Spanish  troops  entered  the 
■eleagncTCd  town.  With  a  chivalry  uncommon  in  a  Spanish 
Didier  of  the  age, — I  forget — he  was  an  Italian  and  a  Neapolitan 
>  boot. — he  drew  his  sword  on  a  swash-buckler  companion,  in 
Rler  to  save  the  daughter  of  the  house  where  they  were  both 
Brtrd  from  outrage. 

■An  imprisonment  of  two  years  on  a  charge  of  murder,  after- 
■rds  discovered  to  be  false,  effectually  sickened  him  of  a  world 
I  which  he  had  met  so  many  bitter  disillusions.  Profoundly 
ishcartcncd,  he  refused  to  defend  himself,  and  when  at  last  his 
moccnce  was  triumphantly  established  and  he  was  set  at 
berty,  he  used  it  to  procure  that  of  his  accusers,  who  in  their 
in  were  tasting  the  delights  of  a  Spanish  dungeon.  He  then 
andcred  to  Italy,  became  governor  to  the  young  prince  of 
olmcron  (a  territory  of  Naples),  accompanied  him  to  the  court 
f  Spain,  spent  some  time  in  Madrid,  was  employed  by  Philip 
a  the  contrivance  of  A  scheme — like  most  of  those  undertaken 
jrthe  House  of  Austria,  destined  never  to  be  realised  except  on 
apcr — to  make  the  Guadakjuivir  navigable  between  Cordoba 
ad  Seville,  and  to  re-establish  the  river  communication  betu'cen 
use  two  cities,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  since  the  time  of  the 
loors.  Sick  of  the  noise  and  humbug  of  the  court  (so  says  the 
tronicler),  he  retires  to  Cordoba  to  carry  out  the  King's  behest. 
ess  intent  on  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  than  on  the  Exercises 
'  San  Ignacio.  he  hesitates  between  joining  the  Jesuits  or  some 
ricter  and  more  contemplative  order  less  bound  up  with  the 
A  trifling  incident  6xed  his  choice.    As  he  gazed  one 
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day  through  the  ca<icmcnt  of  his  cell  upon  the  altar  of ' 
church  below,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  entrance 
hermit  of  venerable  appearance  and  penitential  carb.    It  tur 
out  to  be  the  hermit  Malca.  the  head  of  a  small  community] 
anchorites  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  desert  of  El  Ta 
about  three  leagues  from  Cordoba.     When  Ambrosio  Maria 
rode  out  in  the  golden  Cordobese  sunshine  towards  the  hern 
cells,  he  may  have  thought  that  as  he  left  behind  him  the  Kb 
walls  overtop()ed  by  slender  palm-trees,  so  he  left  behind 
for  ever  hope,  ambition,  life.     He  had,  however,  but  exc~ 
his  wild,  chequered  career  in  tlie  century  for  one  as  Strang 
diversified  and  active  in  the  establishment  of  a  Reform ' 
had  not  as  yet  even  been  commenced.     When  he  got  to 
lovely  and   benignant  spot  on  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Sic 
Morena,  he  alighted  from  his  horse  close  to  the  hermits'  dia 
As  he  did  so,  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  his  gilt-hiltcd  sw 
The  weapon,  which  he  valued  highly — it  had  dangled  from| 
side  for  twenty  years — snapped  within  the  sheath  into 
equal  parts.     To  the  pious  soldier  it  was  a  sign  that 
combat  for  him  had  ceased,  and  that,  henceforth,  he  muiit 
to  weapons  of  a  diviner  nature.     In  him  again  we  note 
curious  charactenstic  that  we  have  already  remarked  in  Te 
at   first   sight  so  incompatible  with  a   roving   life — the 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  b«th  accept 
action  or  the  stagnation  of  the  cloister.     For  eight  years 
courtier,  scholar,  soldier — versed  in  all  branches  of  learning 
the  most  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  age,  full  of  <n\ 
and  lively  wit — wore  the  penitent's  garb  of  El  Tardon  will 
much  content  as  if  he  had  never  known  any  other  destiny, 
mortify  himself  the  more,  he  supported  himself  by  spinning 
that  being  the  olTicc  most  radically  opposed  to  that  of 
He  whose  inventive  and  brilliant  brain  had  won  for  hio ' 
highest  honours  in  the  world,  listened  humbly  and  obedie 
to  the  simple  discourses  of  the  unlettered  Matias.    Ncvcrthc 
the  austerities  of  the  hermit's  life  were  sweetened  by  a 
and  faithful  friendship  with  one  whom  he  had  not  only  kr 
in  his  youth,  but  was  drawn  to  by  the  ties  of  a  comi 
nationality.    This  was  Brother  Juan  dc  la  Miscria,  a  sin 
guileless  friar,  in  whose  name  there  lurks  a  certain  sugg 
of  pathos  and  helplessness.     The  strong  mutual  friendship! 
then  sprang  up  between  the  strangely  assorted  pair  was 
afterwards  interrupted.     In  the  meantime,  the  discovety 
pearl,  which  had   been  stolen  from  the  Queen  by  one 
Secretary  Kiaso's  scrvanLi,  and  which  Mariano's  servant 
fcsscd  on  a  sickbed  to  have  hidden  in  a  hole  in  his  mi 
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f\ — although  how  it  came  into  his  possession,  and  how-  be 
le  to  hide  it  there,  the  veracious  chronicler  neglects  to  relate, 
to  the  two  being  sent  to  Seville  to  have  it  valued.     As 
:  have  been  foreseen,  except  by  the  guileless  Matias,  the 
fact  of  two  ragged   friars  havini>  in  their  possession  a 
eless  gem  was  more  than  enough  to  get  them  into  trouble, 
first  lapidary  they  showed  it  to  recognised  it  as  the  one  he 
himself  sold  for  the  Queen's  use,  and  at  once  gave  notice 
he  deputy-governor.     They  were  seized  in  their  lodging — 
chronicler  is  careful  to  inform   us  that  it   belonged  to  a 
npatriot,  a  Genoese — and  dragged  off  to  the  dungeon.     On 
:  way  thither  Mariano  could  not  refrain  from  a  joke  at  his 
npanion's  expense :  "  Now,  brother,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  thou 
lit  not  want  for  thy  hundred  lashes";  whereupon  Fray  Juan 
with  no  less  wit:   "I  fear  me  that  you  will  get  them 
"     Still  it  was  just  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  both  pairs  of 
iildem,  that  when,  towards  evening,  they  were  led    before 
deputy-governor — he  had  been  out  hunting,  and  had  just 
turned — he  should  at  once  recognise  and  embrace  in  Mariano 
friend.     The  algiiaciles  who  had  so  diligently  accom- 
their  duty — perhaps  hU  orders^ — ^aione  felt  the  brunt  of 
;er.     The  discovery  of  the  gem  excited  great  rejoicing  at 
The  Princess  of  Bra<:it  would   fain  have  rewarded  the 
t"*  honesty,  in  returning  a  jewel  he  could  so  easily  have  kept 
ncrtty  seems  to  have  been  as  rare  then  as  it  is  now),  by  a 
of  a  thousand  ducats.     These  he  refused,  with  a  request 
1  she  would  devote  them  instead  to  the  purpose  of  [jortioning 
I  poor  orphan.     His  conduct  on  this  occasion  won  him  high 
in   Madrid,  and  increased  the  high  opinion  already 
^Wn  for  him  by  his  virtues. 

After  this,  being  again  sent  to  Seville  by  their  brethren  of 
4e  Tudon,  on  some  business  connected  with  the  monastery, 
Mamno  and  his  faithful  follower  took  up  their  abode  in  San 
Oiofrc,  a  little  hermitage,  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from 
*•*  city.  Here,  freed  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town, 
the  hermits  supported  themselves  by  manual  labour,  Mariano 
"nii^  as  enviable  a  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  his  spinning 
^ferhis  learning,  genius,  and  sanctit)'.  Indeed,  so  highly  was 
"W  former  esteemed  by  the  ladies  of  Seville  that  they  gave  him 
^nab  an  ounce  for  it.  Conspicuous  amongst  the  visitors  who 
■Kked  to  that  humble  retreat  was  one  Nicolis  Doria,  a 
Genoese — rich,  noble,  a  type  of  the  high-class  commercial  man 
«f  tiw  day — his  first  appearance  in  the  annals  of  the  Order  over 
•bote  fortunes  he  was  to  wield  so  fata)  an  influence  after 
I's  death. 
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In  the  meantime  Brother  John,  finding  his  seclusioa  fftat, 
disappears  one  day  and  trudges  off  on  foot  to  Jacn  in  scardi 
of  Kfcatcr  rctircmcnL  The  picasantcst  feature  in  Mariano's 
character  is  his  afTcction  for  this  dog-like  companion.  No 
sooner  docs  he  learn  his  friend's  retreat  than,  accompanied  if 
Doria,  he  goes  ofT  in  search  of  him.  It  was  difficult,  however, 
for  Mariano  to  cut  himself  off  from  a  world  uhich  was  alwayi 
reclaiming  his  serviced.  We  next  find  him  at  Ubeda,  tniDtact- 
ing  business  for  the  Duke  of  Sesa ;  then  at  court,  summooel 
thither  by  the  King,  to  devise  some  scheme  for  canying  tiie 
waters  of  the  "I'agus  to  the  Vega  of  Araiijuez, — here,  as  etey^ 
where,  followed  about  like  a  shadow  by  Brother  Joan  de  h 
Miscria.  His  brethren  of  the  Tardon  did  not  ncftlcct  to  tun 
Mariano's  favour  with  the  King  to  good  account  The  Cotmcd 
of  Trent  had  issued  a  decree  ordering  all  hermits  and  solitafio 
to  enter  some  regularly  constituted  community.  This  they 
now  sought  to  evade  by  getting  Philip  to  use  his  influence  wilJk 
the  Pope  to  sanction  their  continuing  a  mode  of  life  condemiwl 
by  the  Council.  Mariano  having  offered  to  proceed  to  Kom, 
he  and  Fray  Juan  were  already  on  the  point  of  starting,  wha 
his  momentous  interview  with  the  gi'cat  foundress  arresting  hit 
journey  before  it  was  begun,  changed  the  whole  horizon  oflni 
life. 

Strange  that  this  man.  from  whose  past  one  would  hue 
predicted  so  brilliant  a  future,  sinks  into  a  secondary  position 
from  the  moment  he  enters  the  Order,  completely  dwarfed  bf 
the  striking  personalities  of  Gracian  and  Doria.     And  yet  in 
his  way  he  was  a  remarkable  figure  too,  this  Mariano.     Vaia 
a  courteous  and  genial  exterior,  and  manners  of  trnnnpiuat 
simplicity,  he  concealed  a  caustic  and  polished  wit,  -.md  ill 
the  wily  diplomacy  of  the  Italian.     His  versatile   genius,  hi* 
agile  and  subtle  mirvd,  his  rare  turn  for  mechanics  that  signalled 
him  out  so  conspicuously  for  I'hilip's  notice,  were  the  toy 
antithesis  of  the  dry  and  didactic  Spaniard,  with  his  haughl]r 
indifference  to  the  liberal   arts  and  the  heavy  and  pompoas 
movement  of  his  intellect     Even  Brother  John,  whose 
character   is  so   much   more   sympiithctic,  was  not  dcx'oti^ 
some  tincture  of  the  fine  arts,  in  ivhich  few  of  liis  nation 
deficient.     The  Princess  Juana  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  si 
friar,  and  whilst  Mariano  wa.<  busy  with  his  schemes  for  irriL 
ing  the  Vega,  she  enabled  him  to  study  painting  under  AImbO 
Sachc2   Cocllo.     At   a   later   period,  as  we  shall   sec,  he  bn' 
mortaliscd  himself  and  the  badness  of  his  brush  by  paintif^ 
some  portraits  of  Teresa—the  only  ones  that  exist. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  saint  failed  to  recognise  bcr 
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kturcs  in  her  counterfeit  presentment,  anc!  laughed  heartily 
thc  blear-eyed,  hard-featured  old  woman,  whose  grim  and 
ivy  visage  stared  at  her  from  the  canvas. 
Such  were  the  men, — the  ingenious  Neapolitan  and  his 
If-witted    companion,  "very  simple    in    the  things   of  this 
tirld  " — whom  Teresa  was  now  to  enlist  under  her  banner. 

fe  interview  bt:twecn  them,  as  ardently  sought  after  by  her 
by  Mariano  himself,  was  decisive.  In  the  description  of  the 
fc  of  the  hermits  of  the  desert  of  El  Tardon  her  ardent  fancy 
scognt»cd  the  portrait  of  the  ancient  solitaries  of  Mount 
larRtel.  As  she  showed  him  the  Primitive  Rule  she  pointed 
ut  how  clo^Iy  it  resembled  that  which  he  had  follou-ed  for 
le  past  eight  years,  above  all,  that  it  specially  inculcated  that 
ach  friar  should  maintain  himself  by  manual  labour.  On  this 
jint  .Mariano  most  strongly  insisted ;  and  to  the  neglect  of 
attributed  the  decay  of  the  rclif;ious  orders,  and  the  low 
Jmation  into  which  they  had  ratlen,  adding  that  greed  had 
ned  the  world.  When  he  promised  her  to  think  of  it  that 
lit.  "already,"  she  say^  "  I  saw  him  almost  determined,  and 
iderstood  the  meaning  of  what  I  had  heard  in  prayer — that 
ras  bent  on  mote  than  a  convent  of  nuns,  which  was  this. 
ras  greatly  delighted,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  he  entered 
Order  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  Lord's  service," 
That  night,  as  Mariano  translated  the  rule  to  his  companion, 
held  the  torch  as  he  read,  he  said  before  he  had  got  to 
end  :  "  Brother  John,  wc  have  found  what  we  sought:  this 
i)  the  rule  most  Siting  for  us  to  take.  The  Church  has 
Mnetioned  it.  It  is  followed  by  men  and  women  full  of 
aal  fervour;  the  captain  of  them  all  is  most  holy;  what 
:  do  we  seek  ?  " 

The  die  was  cast.  All  his  life  aHerwards  Mariano  u-as 
stantly  heard  to  repeat  his  wonder  that  a  woman  should 
:  wrought  such  a  sudden  change  in  all  his  resolutions  and 
ns.  "next  day  he  called  mc,  now  quite  determined,  and 
amazed  to  see  himself  changed  so  quickly,  especially 
'a  woman  (for  even  he  says  it  to  me  sometimes),  as  if  that 
1  been  the  cause,  and  not  the  Lord,  who  can  move  hearts," 
Renouncing  their  jounicy  to  Rome,  they  enrolled  themselves 
esitatingly  under  Teresa's  banner.  Nor  was  she  blind  to 
I  importance  of  a  recruit  like  Mariano ;  his  genius  and  talents 
'  made  him  acquainted  with  the  greatest  personages  in  the 
itngdom ;  he  w;is  a  persona  grata  to  Philip  himself,  who,  fain 
o  Icccp  the  useful  and  ingenious  hermit  at  his  side,  had  offered 
lim  a  hermitage  in  the  gardens  of  Aranjucz.  "  It  was  better 
''"~^  for  gardens  than  hermits'  grots,"  he  replied,  and  accepted 


instead,  from  Ruy  Gomez  da  Silva,  that  of  San  Pedro, 
to  the  town  of  Pastrana,  where,  secure  from  the  intem]] 
inseparable  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  royal  palace,  he 
devote  hhiiself  to  a  life  of  unbroken  contemplation  and  per 
This  spot  he  now  placed  at  Teresa's  disposal.  Des[ 
ing  messengers  from  Madrid  to  the  two  Provincials,  pas^ 
present,  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  the  foundation 
not  forgetting  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Avila  t 
his  influence  with  them  to  secure  a  favourable  reply ;  f 
hope  and  triumphant  gladness,  she  now  sped  on  to  Past 
Mariano  remained  behind,  awaiting  their  return,  upon  ' 
he  was  to  follow  her  thither  without  delay. 


V 


CHAPTER    Xlll 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PASTRANA— 
IFFICL'LTIKS  WITH  THE  I'RINCESS  OF  EBOLl 

ERKSA  left  Toledo  towards  the  end  of  May ;  the  earliest 

day's  of  June  saw  her  and  her  nuns  on  their  road  to 

trana.    It  would  be  midday  before  they  travcr&cd  the  one  long 

iding  street  of  the  university  town  of  Alcala  de  Hcnares,  hal^ 

r  between  Madrid  and  Guadalajara,  where  the  greyhounds 

Dortaliscd  by  Cervantes  in  D<m  Quixote  still  hunt,  as  they 

then,  for  garbage  amongst  the  61th.  or  sleep  in  the  heat  of 

sun.     Tb^  would  pass  before  the  Palace  of  Cisneros,  with 

immense  extent  of  turretcd  walls,  and  the  splendid  church 

the  Magistral,  where  the  nuns  would  be  sure  to  alight,  to 

thdr  beads  before  the   famous  shrines  of  the   martyred 

justo  and   Pastor.     Hmerging  once  more  from  the 

iw  of  its  lofty  naves  into  the  brilliant,  all-pervading  sun- 

Ihey  would  pass  the  opening  to  that  narrow  lane  where 

the  house,  intact  until  very  recently  (it  was  pulled  down 

B  make  room  for  a  theatre),  wherein,  some  thirty  years  before, 

greatest  genius  of  Spain  first  opened  his  c>-es  to  the  light. 

bt.  however,  whether  they  had   ever  even  so  much  as 

the  name  of  that  immortal  soldier  of  fortune,  so  diortly 

:  his  arm  in  the  equally  immortal  combat  of  Lqianto. 

nunA  would  crane  their  necki,  ttirred  by  an  unwonted 

le  of  exdtetnent,  as  through  the  windows  of  the  coach  they 

a  passing  glimpse  of  the   great   university,  glittering 

freshiicss  of  its  youth,  bdore  they  made  tbeir  way 

open  country,  studded  by  Moorish  watcr-iriieels  actd 

'Mens.     It  would  be  late  at  night  crc,  Mattering  m-cr   the 
^ge  beneath  wbicfa  the  rn-er  Hcnares  of  the  Christian  slept 
'ully  aoder  tbe  mooabcams  as  the  river  Guadalajarat 
Moors,  they  found  thcmschres  in  tbe  fncttnesquc  hill 
of  Gnadalajara,  their  halting-place  for  the  night     Here 
itioa  baa  it  that  sbc  slept  in  the  sploKlid  palace  of  the 
DaqtMS  del  lafaotado,  and  t<Mlay  it  treaHUCi  the 
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memory  of  having  sheltered  the  humble  saint  aa  proudly  u 
of  ihe  miigniliccnt  ho-tpitality  it  afforded  to  Krands  r.  ^i 
France  and  Dim  Juan  of  Austria.  According  to  the  Vcndun 
ambassador,  it  was  the  most  beautiful  in  Spain  ;  and  is  so  still, 
although  sadness  and  melancholy  reign  undisturbed  in  the 
great  and  splendid  halls  and  spacious  courts  which  then,  (ull 
of  movement,  life,  and  bustle,  rang  to  the  clattering  stoel  of 
men-at-arms  and  dependants. 

From  Guadalajara  a  wild  path  ran  across  the  mountains  fo 
Pastrana.  Now  the  coach  ploughed  through  rough  "monte' 
(hills  covered  with  scrub  evergreen  oak — carrascales) ;  now  It 
crept  under  precipitous  banks,  where  a  tangled  under^rowtli«f 
dwarf  arbutus  flung  long  tendrils  over  rock  and  road,  and  Ihe 
sun  played  amongst  the  transparent  foliage  of  early  sumtns; 
solitudes  disturbed  by  no  sound  of  life  or  motion  save  (k 
flight  of  a  pied  magpie  across  the  dusty  trail.  And  so  on 
throughout  the  long  summer's  day,  until  from  the  top  of  lb 
last  ridge — they  had  been  mounting  always — the  travellers  !■* 
stretched  before  them  one  of  those  landscapes,  grandiose  aol 
severe,  so  peculiar  to  Spain. 

The  evening  sun  fell  on  the  silhouette  of  a  mediaeval  ton^ 
that  broke  the  middle  distance.  Between  ihcm  and  it  a  plain— 
a  streamlet  running  through  tlie  bottom,  lost  in  flags  and 
rushet  darkening  against  the  light  green  corn.  Then  a  waw 
of  tumbled  country,  finally  resolving  itself  into  a  distal 
perspective  of  rolling  mountain  sparsely  covered  with  stone 
pine.  Set  in  all  this  immensity  of  plain  and  mountain,  clustcnd 
on  the  slope  of  an  eminence,  and  embowered  in  orchards  inJ 
almond  blossom,  lay  the  little  town,  once  the  possession  of  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava. 

See,  then,  the  foundress  and  her  nuns  rumbling  through  lie 
gates  of  the  town  :  see  them  alight,  travel-stained  and  weary,  in 
the  courtyard  of  that  fatnous  palace  or  fortifie*!  houtt  <rf 
Pastrana,  who<e  grim  fa<;ade  and  corner  towers  faced  the  *«ll* 
of  the  town,  which  was  then  the  court  of  the  Princes  of  Ebct 
To-day,  when  there  are  no  walls  to  face,  and  the  Plan  ^ 
Annas  before  it  has  been  transformed  by  the  exigencies  w 
another  age  into  the  public  square  or  market-place,  the  pahue, 
virtually  unchanged  since  it  sheltered  one  Teresa  de  Jesu* 
within  its  walls  three  centuries  ago,  still  remains  intact,  thanks 
to  the  benignity  and  dryness  of  the  air,  defying,  with  a  certlin 
proud  endurance,  the  nc{;!cct  and  squalor  that  seek  to  makcH 
their  own.  There  it  st»nds  always,  an  empty  shell,  a  cast-off 
vestment  of  the  grave  and  stately  century  that  has  faded  aw^ 
with  the  past  it  belonged  ta    The  carved  and  inlaid  timber 
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"oofs;  the  monstrous  chimnc>'s;  the  great  balls  and  kingly 
Txims,  so  perfect,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  even  to-day, 
liter  the  lap«e  of  centuries  of  decay,  to  restore  it  to  some 
ippearance  of  it»  ancient  grandeur.  Strange  that  it  sliould 
lave  become  impossible  to  reconstruct  all  the  heterogeneous 
dements  that  entered  into  a  life  so  alien  in  thought  and  outward 
naoifcstation  to  our  own,  so  rarely  can  wc  calch  the  faintest 
xho  of  it;  to  combine  that  singular  mixture  of  brutality  and 
warscness,  of  fastidious  refinement  and  real  dignity, — which 
vere  the  prevailing  characteristics  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
the  age  preceding  it,  and  so  flush  it  with  vitality  and  colour 
II  to  become  once  more  »i>ectators  of  this  forgotten  life  of 
Mir  forefathers.  In  this  building,  fraught  with  a  gloomy  and 
Bysterioun  interest,  steeped  in  Uie  tragedy  of  that  existence 
Teresa  now  saw  so  stately  and  so  brilliant,  tradition  points  out 
he  room  where  -ihe  lodged ;  the  underground  chapel  next  the 
itables  (pregnant  detail)  where  !>hc  gave  the  habit  to  her  first 
of  Pastrana.  Behind  the  palace  a  staircase  ascends  to  a 
ing  garden. — a  labyrinth  of  box  and  cypress  allcj's,  where 
iw  channels  of  water,  running  hither  and  thither  under  a 
screen  of  flowering  shrubs  and  dripping  fountains,  fill  the  noon- 
tide silence  with  dreamy  and  delicious  munnurs.  Here,  too, 
nnder  some  sweet  bower  of  pomegranates  and  orange-trees, 
Biay  Teresa  have  sought  a  momentary  relaxation  from  her 
zares;  In  this  grim  old  palace,  where  she  now  reigned  supreme 
in  state,  and  happiness,  and  honour,  little  dreaming  that  it  w.is 

0  become  her  prison  house  for  life  (alas  I  how  merciful  the 
llindncss  bestowed  on  us  by  Fate),  the  i*rincess  of  Eboli 
>crhaps  knew  the  brightest  and  most  unclouded  moments 
>f  bcf  life  when  she  welcomed  within  its  walls  the  old  Castilian 
kun. 

1  J  shall  be  forgiven  if  for  a  moment  I  Interrupt  the  thread 
if  my  narrati\'C  to  touch  briefly  on  the  history  of  this 
lingular  woman    whom   Destiny  now  threw  across  Teresa's 


n 


Ana  de  ta  Mendoza  y  de  la  Cerda,  Princess  of  Eboli,  was 
Kdescendant  of  the  great  line  of  the  Mendozas  which  for  more 
man  four  centuries  had  occupied,  next  the  throne,  the  highest 
offices  in  the  realm.  Their  history  is  that  of  Spain  itself. 
From  the  day  when  Iftigo  Lopez  dc  Mendoza,  an  obscure 
soldier  of  fortune,  car\-cd  out  fame  for  himself  and  for  his 
descendants  a  brilliant  future  by  breaking  the  chains  that  girt 
ibout  the  Moorish  camp  at  L.is  Navas  de  Tolosa,  a  long  list 
if  valiant  Mendozas  had  continued  the  glorious  tradition  of 
house,  until  it  had  become  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 
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One  of  the  first  admirals  that  Spain  possessed  was  a  Mefldoza. 
A  Mendo/^  was  thai  mayordomo  of  I'edro  the  Cniel,  whodkd 
to  save  his  sovereign's  life  (John  I.)  at  the  rout  of  Aljubanoti. 
His  grandson  was  that  Marqui^s  de  Santillana,  whose  nimcii 
.surrounded  with  a  <Ioublc  aureole  of  glory.  A  keen  soldis, 
and  a  learned  scholar,  hi5  name  lives  not  alone  in  the  warEte 
annals  of  his  country,  but  has  left  an  indelible  impress  on  ib 
literature.  In  reward  for  many  a  stiff  affray  with  the  Moor^ 
he  was  created  Adclantado  Mayor  of  Andalucia.  His  th« 
sons  were  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  Isabel  the  Catholic  ca 
the  throne. 

The  eldest,  in  recompense  for  his  fidclitj'.  was  mule 
Duquedel  Infantado;  thesecond,theCountofTendilla,succ«dtd 
his  father  as  Adclantado  Mayor  of  Andalucia,  his  son  ^;aii 
being  the  first  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  Christian  conqueron 
over  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra ;  the  third,  the  most  famousof 
that  famous  line,  was  tliat  Pedro  Gon<-.aler.  dc  Mendo^i.  At 
great  cardinal,  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the  Third  King 
of  Spain,  who,  alternately  wielding  lance  and  crosier,  virtniHy 
ruled  the  fortunes  of  his  country  for  nearly  half  a  century,  ftj/ 
one  of  the  Portuguese  maids  of  honour,  who  accompanied  the 
I'rincess  Juana  of  Portugal  into  Spain  on  her  marriage  viA 
Henry  IV.,  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  the  Count  of  -M^Iito. 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  Princess  of  Eboli.  She  was  thus  ike 
great-granddaughter  of  the  powerful  prcl.ate,  whose  haugbtf 
pride  she  had  inherited,  together  with  the  beauty  and  fnHtf 
of  her  ancestress,  which  drew  from  a  grave  chronicler  tlw 
remark  "  that  they  were  singular  women,  those  maids  of  hoitovr, 
shameless  and  stately  as  belonged  to  the  high  estate  of « 
queen  1"  One  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  Spain,  Philip  IL 
seems  to  have  fixed  upon  her  from  earliest  childhood  as  the 
future  bride  of  his  favourite,  Kuy  Gomex  de  Silva,  not  only 
.assisting  personally  at  the  betrothal  which  linked  a  bridegroom 
of  thirty-six  with  a  child  of  twelve,  but  in  pursuance  of  a  tinic- 
honourcd  custom  which  made  it  incumbent  on  the  monarcbU 
take  an  active  part  in  the  marriage  of  his  favourites,  bestowing 
on  them  a  yearly  revenue  of  6000  ducats.  It  was  pan  of  hi* 
policy  to  place  around  the  throne  obscure  hidalgocs,  fordgntf* 
for  preference,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  powerful  families  who  had 
disputed  the  government  of  Spain  during  the  Middle  Agch 
since  he  could  count  the  more  confidently  on  their  fidelity,  ■■> 
proijorlion  as  they  depended  on  the  Crown  alone  for  adx-siioe- 
meiit.  By  thi.s  marriage  Uic  poor  Portuguese  adventurer  wlKi 
had  begun  life  as  a  page  in  the  service  of  the  lovely  Isabel  of 
Portugal,  and  had  risen  to  the  chief  place  in  the  counsels  of  her 
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I  became  a  rivAl  tn  be  reared,  if  not  the  equal  of  the  greatast 
me  native  nobility,  by  whom  he  was  hated  and  distrusted. 
t  if  Ruy  Gomez  was  detested  by  the  hau(;hty  grandee,  no 

rtcr  was  ever  more  popular  with  the  people,  and  none  have 
their  immense  power  to  a  nobler,  a  more  bcnij^nant  purpose, 
tpntjst  the  foreiijiicis  whom  business  or  diplomacy  brought 
jiic  Spanish  court,  his  sueet  ami  wioniug  disposition  and  the 
tknefs  ami  jjeneroMty  of  hi.s  nature  won  universal  s>-mpAt])y, 
Ihe  time  of  Teresa's  visit  to  Pastrana  he  was  about  fifty-four. 
t  scandal  of  the  time  asserted  that  he  owed  much  of  hU 
bne  to  the  King's  predilection  for  his  wife.     But  there  is  no 
Ion  to  suppaie  that  she  was  ever  Philip's  mistress,  or  that, 
u  her  husband's  death   left   her.  unguarded,  unguidcd,  and 
K,  to  follow  the   caprices  of  her  wilful   and   ungovernable 
ire,  she  had  ever  been  anything  but  the  most  alTcclionatc 
virtuous  of  wives  and  mothers.    The  mere  fact  that  she 
already  the  mother  of  ten  children  goes  hard  to  disprove 
such  assertion.     The  cold  malignancy,  full  of  inexplicable 
tlon  and  demur,  with  which  the  King  hunted  her  to  death 
ipposcs  other  and  graver  motives  than  her  amours  with  his 
ry,  Antonio  Perez.     Mis  conduct  on  this  occasion   can 
ly  be  attributed  to  the  offended  dignity*  of  a  powerful  and 
led  rival  who  had  sued  in  vain  for  the  favours  bestowed  on 
Kxvant,  or  the  rage  of  a  supplanted  lover.     In  spite  of  the 
of  an  eye,  injured  when  quite  a  child  by  a  thrust  of  the 
at  fencing,  and  alway-s  concealed  under  a  black  patch,  her 
iness   impressed   her   contemporaries — amongst  them,  the 
dious  Rrantomc.     W'hat  would  have  been  a  disiigurcment 
Dother,  in  her  only  added  a  strange  and  piquant  attraction 
er  singular  beauty. 

la  her  pictures  the  delicate  and  highbred  features  are 
Iped  with  the  same  hauteur  and  petulance  that  were  the 
inant  ones  of  her  character.  An  oval  girlish  face,  cx- 
tely  moulded,  narrf>wing  toward.<i  the  finely>cut  chin,  lit  up 
ugc  dark  eyes;  a  pale  brow  shaded  by  masM»  of  black 
■  hair ;  a  slight  and  graceful  figure,  dignified  and  stately 
ough  .she  wa.<i  small  and  short  of  stature) ;  a  marvellou.'ily 
eful  poise  of  head; — such  is  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  as 
Md  by  the  painter  of  the  day,  and  described  by  Antonio 
I,  with  the  tender  exaggeration  of  a  lover,  as  a  "  jewel  set 
ink  and  wealth."  All  the  pride  of  her  haughty  fathcn 
wd  to  have  culminated  in  the  feather  brain  of  their  de- 
[lant,  whu^e  lips  were  de>tii)C(l  to  give  a  la:>t  lingering 
ession  to  the  protest  of  the  proud  medieval  nobility 
tpain,  whose  power    had    been   broken,   and    themselves 
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alienated  from  the  Ihrone,  by  the  tortuous  polky  of  ihc  Houk 
of  Austria. 

If,  petulant,  self-willed,  haughtj-.  and  domineering,  Ae 
never  forgot  an  injury,  being  as  implacable  in  her  hatred  as  At 
was  warm  and  constant  in  her  friendship, — she  was  gcnenw 
even  to  prodigality.  This  fragile  and  childish-looking  cneatm 
whoHe  sombre  eyes  lonk  down  on  us  from  her  pictured 
semblance;  who,  accustomed  to  have  every  desire  grstiM 
before  she  had  barely  formulated  it;  who,  unused  to  havekr 
slightest  caprice  thwarted,  was  never  anytliinK  but  a  spoilt  aaj 
wayward  child  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  rouses  all  car 
interest  and  sympathy.  Capricious,  wilful,  inconsiderate  of  tk 
feelings  of  others,  not  so  much  from  want  of  heart  as  oftbougbt; 
this  fine  lady,  frivolous  and  fond  of  pleasure,  who  amused  ber 
leisure  by  questioning  her  favourite  bravocs  as  to  how  (btf 
killed  th^r  man,  developed  in  the  moment  of  her  misfortnMii 
force  of  character  and  a  constancy  which  did  not  belie  tb 
proud  race  she  sprang  from.  An  inscrutable  mystery,  vUdi 
will  never  now  be  solved,  hangs  over  the  motives  whidi  lodtt 
her  imprisonment.  After  her  husband's  death  she  would  bb 
have  abandoned  the  world  for  the  cloister,  and  it  was  onljrit 
the  King's  commiiiul  that  ^he  resumed  the  guardianship  ofto 
children  and  their  property.  After  three  years  of  wido' 
she  once  more  appeared  at  court,  to  defend  their  interest* 
her  own,  which  were  called  in  question  by  s  near 
Here  she  became  the  mistress  of  Antonio  Perez,  and  from 
moment  dated  the  long  scries  of  misfortunes  which  ftni): 
to  her  imprisonment. 

What  she  did  to  incur  Philip's  cold  malignancy  sewM 
destined  to  remain  one  of  the  unsolved  secrets  of  history.  \Vu 
she,  as  some  have  contended,  the  King's  mistress,  or  did  sh&v 
others  have  supposed,  reject  his  overtures  to  accept  those  of  lu> 
servant  7  Philip  himself  declared  that  his  conduct  was  dicute' 
by  his  regard  for  the  memory  of  Kuy  Gomez,  and  to  saivhi) 
fortune  from  being  recklessly  squandered  by  his  widow.  If 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  as  Perez's  mistress  she  hti 
become  cognisant  of  some  state  secret,  which  Philip,  knosinf 
her  impulsive  and  daring  character,  dreaded  she  might  mil* 
use  of  against  himself;  perhaps  he  feared  her  machinations  wilt 
her  own  relatives,  amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  ntost  pom- 
ful  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  reuseA 
their  power  and  diminish  his  authority.  No  other  reason  can  fct 
formulated  for  the  action  he  took ;  no  other  reason  (ur  the 
caution,  the  strange  hesitation,  that  characterised  c\-ecy  step  of 
bis  mysterious  vengeance,     lieforc  he  finally  resolved  to  take  i 
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decisive  step,  he  carefully  sounded  them,  and  res'ssurcd  himself 
oT  dicir  personal  loynlty  to  the  throne.  It  is  certain  that 
Escobcdo's  murder  was  brought  about  by  Perex  at  the  King's 
Instigation  and  command.  The  affair  excited  immense  cxctte- 
ment.  It  was  necessarj'  at  all  hazards  for  Philip  to  prevent 
hinuelf  being  incriminated.  How  could  he  best  do  so?  The 
deip'il  is  always  at  hand  when  he  is  wanted.  The  jealousy 
between  his  secretaries.  Vasquci  and  Perez,  rc^-ealed  to  him 
bow  he  could  save  his  own  honour  by  sacrificing  his  instrument. 
Vasqaec  accused  Percr  hotly  of  having  assassinated  Escobcdo 
00  account  of  a  woman,  and  represented  that,  if  justice  was  not 
,  done,  the  murder  would  be  asciibed  to  a  higher  source.  These 
ktlers  were  shown  by  the  King  to  Perez.  Vasquei  (it  seems 
probable  that  he  too  acted  in  this  matter  by  the  royal  in.itigation) 
pinited  Per«  with  remorseless  malignancy.  Indignant  at  the 
nmouTs  which  circulated  freely  as  to  the  share  that  not  only 
be  himself,  but  the  Princess  of  Hboli.  were  supposed  to  have  had 
in  it,  Perez  rejected  all  attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
hctween  himself  and  his  accuser,  whom  he  regarded  as  their 
O(i(^tor  and  fomcnter.  The  princess,  the  only  person  besides 
hntelf  who  was  aware  of  the  real  motive  of  E-scobedo's  murder, 
bftteriy  resented  the  accusation  that  she  had  set  her  lover  on  to 
kill  him.  in  no  measured  terms.  In  a  letter  .she  wrote  to  Philip, 
Mihaps  one  of  the  most  daring  and  defiant  that  monarch 
W  ever  received,  she  hinted  as  plainly  as  it  was  safe  to 
him  that  it  was  done  at  Philip's  own  instigation,  and  called 
Bpxi  him  to  prove  that  it  was  not  true.  She  threatened  to 
wakt  Vasquet  pay  for  his  shameleasness,  and  concluded  in 
•wds  which  cannot  have  sounded  pleasantly  to  the  royal  ears 
Ikey  were  intended  for.  From  that  moment  Philip  vowed 
*^ost  the  pair  an  eternal  enmity,  which  coldly,  and  after  much 
Imitation,  reflection,  and  preliminary  partaking  of  the  Sacra- 
»iBrtj,bc  proceeded  to  execute.  It  was  first  necessary,  however, 
to  dijcover  how  much  the  Princess  of  Eboli  actually  knew. 
^  King  was  "  so  well  acquainted  with  the  truth  that  he  need 
*»ll  t»  witness  but  himself."  was  her  haughty  reply  to  his 
"mfcljor,  Chaves,  who  tried  to  wheedle  out  of  her  exactly  what 
*be  Vnev!  as  to  the  royal  share  in  Escobcdo's  assassination. 
She  defended  Percr  with  all  the  boldness  and  energy,  with  all 
^  pmud  spirit  and  determination,  of  her  great  ancestors, 
'o  words  of  almost  contemptuous  defiance  she  bade  the  King 
(tear  her  lover's  character  from  the  aspersions  his  enemies  had 
<^  upon  it,  not  only  as  a  King  but  as  a  gentleman.  I  ler  fate 
Rs  scaled.  Both  Perez  and  the  priitccss  were  sk)wly  but  surely 
led  artfully  lured  on  to  their  destruction.    At  eleven  o'clock 
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on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  July  1579,  at  the  same  mc 
they  were  both  laid  under  arre»t.  The  capture  of  the  Pr 
of  Eboli  wni.  witnessed  by  the  King  himself,  who,  mufiled 
clo»k,  remained  concealed  in  the  <>hadow  of  the  doorway 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  opposite  her  house,  until  hi^  orda 
been  executed.  Trom  1579  to  1581  she  was  kept  in  cl« 
prisonmcnt  in  the  tower  of  Pinto  (where  the  Duke  of  Alb 
also  afterwards  confined),  three  leagues  to  the  south  of  M 
and  in  San  Torcaz,  a  gloomy  keep,  midway  between  Alcal 
Pastrana.  At  the  intercession  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Di 
Medina  Sidonia,  iiiid  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Pastrana  (who : 
to  have  taken  but  a  mediocre  interest  in  his  mother's 
she  was  allowed  to  return  to  Pastrana  and  resume  the  adi 
tration  of  her  estates,  but  she  was  still  virtually  a  prisoiK 
not  allowed  to  set  foot  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  polaoi 
vain  the  President  I'azos.  the  most  straight  forward  and  } 
of  men  and  of  counsellors,  urged  upon  the  King  tki 
prisoners  should  either  be  legally  tried  and  condemned,  1 
entirely  at  liberty.  The  only  liberty,  however,  that  ib 
fortunate  woman,  whose  uncontrollable  temper  Philip  see 
have  regarded  as  a  constant  menace  to  the  safety  and 
quillity  of  the  kingdom,  was  ever  again  to  know,  death 
was  to  concede.  A 

Barely  two  months  after  her  translation  to  Pastransfl 
pretext  of  her  flighty  conduct,'  and  of  her  maladministrat 
her  children's  i-e venues,— the  real  reason  would  rather  m 
have  been  that  she  here  renewed  that  unfortunate  intimac 
Antonio  Perez,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  ■ 
stricter  measures  were  resorted  to,  and  lasted  withoi^ 
mission  for  nine  years  until  iStjO,  the  date  of  Perez's  < 
into  Aragon,  Then,  haunted  it  would  seem  by  Uic  fear  tfa 
step  had  been  taken  with  Ihe  princess's  collusion,  and  th 
herself  would  follow  his  example  and  incite  his  subjects  to 
against  his  authority,  Philip  resolved  to  make  her  C3f 
absolute.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  slow  tortu 
which  his  victim  had  been  subjected  might  have  softe 
heart  of  stone.  A  woman  of  fifty,  reduced  by  close  confini 
to  the  condition  of  an  ailing  invalid,  must  surely  long  let 
ceased  to  give  cause  for  cither  fear  or  scandal.  On  th« 
May,  barely  a  month  after  the  flight  of  Antonio  Pot 
Alonso  del  Castillo  Villasantc,  a  knight  of  Calatrava,  who 
King  bad  appointed  the  prince&s's  gaoler,  and  who  in  Im 

'  "  The  unall  inctuulioD  ttic  hid  >ll  hrt  life  for  cjuiciuilt."  writn  IVi^ 
ToMulo  Vimuea,  "iiilleontinuo;  I  believe  ih>t  (h«  irunl  jodgniciU  it  U 
ifau  the  nally  hai  none,  for  thii  ii  ciMtly  QUhcnd  Iron  hu  utiau. 
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Jmintstcred  justice  and  managed  the  estates    of  I'astrana, 

Ippearcd  before  the  door  of  her  apartments,  with  a  scrivener 

kod  a  troop  of  masons,  who  at  once  set  to  work  on  their  cruel 

Finding  the  door  barred  from  within,  they  removed  the 

|tum<wheel.  the  only  communication  she  was  allowed  with  the 

arid  outride,  and  for  three  days  they  were  bus>'  excluding  the 

[light  of  day  from  the  chambers  where  lay  the  bedridden  woman 

Ivbo  had  been  so  long  immured  in  them;  the  windows  were 

\  barred  and  darkened,  and  that  which  looked  on  to  the  FlazA 

was  covered  with   a  sheet   of  copper  wire.     Thus   rigorously 

confined  and  shut  off  from  every  object  that  could  divert  for 

.  Z  moment   the  gloom  of  her  imprisonment,  deprived  even  of 

•ir  Bad  ventilation,  her  intirmitics  rapidly   increased,  and  the 

following  winter  found  her  helpless  and  paralysed,  barely  able 

tocrawl  from  her  bed.    Mercifully  the  greater  release  was  close 

St  hand.    On  the  20th  of  November  she  asked  for  the  Sacra- 

ncDls,  and  on  the  l8th  of  January  the  Princess  of  Eboli  cea^ied 

totMublc  a  world  on  which  she  had  flashed  for  a  moment  with 

OKteoric  splendour  to  be  swallowed  up  b>'  a  fate  so  dark  and 

Rlentle.<».     Her  restless  spirit,  let  us  hope,  had  at  last  found 

Alt  rest  so  long  denied   to   it   on   earth.     It   is   with   mixed 

notions  that  we  contemplate  her  death.     "  Eulogy  and  praise," 

■ays  Quevedo,  "alone  belong   to  misfortune   and   the  grave." 

However  we  may  regard  her  faults  and  her  violent,  headstrong 

dimeter,  the  coldest  nature  must  award  a  meed  of  admiration 

to  the  resolute   rcsisunce  and   defiance  she  opposed   to   the 

iteomy   monarch,  to  whom  she   owed    not  her   fortunes  only 

BUI  the  tragedy  of  her  life;  her  unbending  pride;  the  uncom* 

promising  arrogance  which,  if  it  led  her  into  many  indiscretions, 

Kcded  only  the  touch  of  calamity  to  develop  into  a  virtue. 

We  feel  that  she  was  a  worthy  descendant  of  her  race,  and  that 

^  was  animated   by  the  same  masculine  valour  and  cnci^ 

Ihaimade  her  ancestress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  hold  Toledo  against 

•ke  forces  of  Charles  v.,  and  Jimena  Blasqutv,  man  the  walls 

tf  Avila  against  the  Moors.     Rather  than  sue  for  clemency 

(perhaps  she  knew  it  would  not  be  granted)  she  preferred  to 

'Biutn  a  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  San  Torcaz,  and 

to  wffer  all  the  agonies  of  confinement ;  and  she  suffered  them 

•ith  constancy  to  the  end.     The  King  might  break  but  could 

Hn^  bout  of  having  quelled  that  domineering,  unquiet  spirit ; 

kt  that  Death  alone  could  do. 

The  chronicler  of  the  Carmelites  has  steeped  his  pen  in 
iwi^ar  at  the  hare  mention  of  the  princess's  name.  If  we 
any  believe  his  long  and  circumstantial  account  (for  neither 
Vepes  nor  Kibcra  refers  to  it),  the  princess  insisted  on  reading 
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Teresa's  MS.  of  her  Life — ^that  MS.  which,  urged  by  her  feais, 
Tcresii   had   sent   through    Doila    Luisa   dc   la   Ccnla   to   the 
venerable  Juan  dc  Avi!a,  the  Illuminated  Aposttc  of  Andaludi. 
that  he  might  see  it  and  search  her  spirit  before  bis  death. 
Teresa,  who  had  ever  preserved  a  shrinking  reserve  about  tbt 
book,  which  contained  the  most  secret  and  sacred  expansicv 
of  her  soul,  refused  at  first  to  gratify  what  she  Jnstincti^xly  ftt 
was   but   a   pucnle   and    childish    curiosity.     Her   refiual  bat 
sliaqKned  the  princess's  eagerness  to  see  the  precious  voltuRl 
Unwilling  to  ofTend  her  powerful  patrons,  whose  support  m 
all-eswntial  to  her   second   monastery  of  friars,  the  centre  rf 
her   thoughts,  in  an  evil    hour  Teresa   yielded  to  the  eamcA 
solicit-itions  of  Ruy  GomcK,  who,  to  gratify  his  wife,  sccomJol 
her  petition.     Even   then   she   only   assented   after   they  lu«l 
given  her  their  formal  promise  that  it  should  be  seen  by  tbea- 
selves  alone,  and  that  they  would  preserve  an  inviolable  secrecy 
as  to  its  contents.     A  few  days  after,  the  saint  discovered  thu 
it  was  being  circulated  freely  amongst  the  servants,  and  thU 
her  revelations  were  the  jest  of  the  household.     The  princess, 
oblivious  of  her  promise,  had  left  it  lying  about,  and  they  bed 
taken    possession  of  it     Nor   was  this   all.     According  to  tbe 
chronicler  (whose  statement   wc   must   however   accept  "«■ 
grano  salis"),  the  princess  did   not  let  slip  so  favourable  m 
opportunity  of  mortifying  and  wounding  her  guest     Not  onlf 
was  she  the  prime  instigator  of  the  laughter  and  Jests  which 
were  freely  bandied  about  as  to  Teresa's  revelations,  but  b» 
own  witticisms  on  the  subject  were  highly  applauded  In  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Madrid,  and  she  freely  hinted  her  opinisn 
that  Teresa  was  little  better  than   Magdalen  de  la  Crut,  rod 
richly  deserved   the   same    treatment.      A   graver  accusatiofli 
however,  than  that  of  having    violated    the  sacred  lawi  of 
hospitality,  hangs  over  the  Princess  of  Eboli:  that  of  hafiif 
delated  the  MS.,  or  having  caused  it  to  be  delated,  to  Ac 
Inquisition.     All   her  biographers  arc   agreed   that  it   was  w 
delated  by  some  great  lady  whose  name,  however,  they  suppre* 
As  to  the  date  al  which  this  occurred  there  are  considenitk 
discrepancies.    It  is  alleged  to  have  been  thrice  delated:  the 
first  time,  whilst  she  was  founding  in   I'astrana;  the  second 
time  by  Baflcs  himself,  to  anticipate  its  detractors;  and  tb« 
third  time,  in  1579.  by  some  great  lady  unknown,  affirmed  by 
the  chronicler  to  have  been  the  Princess  of  Eboli.     Ifthetitlw 
princess  was  guilty  of  so  odious  a  breach  of  faith — for  .is  to  th« 
6rst  statement,  it  dejiends  on    the  uncertain    memory  of  the 
venerable  Isabel  de  Santo   Domingo — it   seems  strange  thai 
she  should  have  waited  five  years  before  she  revenged  bcrsdl 
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'  Teresa  for  grievances  which  mu^tt  long  ago  have  faded  from 
icr  volatile  brain,  when  it  would  h.tve  been  as  easy  and  more 
latural  for  her  to  have  done  so,  while  the>-  were  still  fresh  and 
ankling  in  her  mind — that  b.  if  she  was  not  then  already  a 
(risoner  in  the  Castle  of  Finto,  where  she  was  taken  in  July 
(f  that  same  year.     In  justice  to  the  mcmorj'  of  an  unfortunate 
votnan,  I  would  fain  vindicate  her  from  a  charRC  which  rests 
Dainly  on  the  evidence  of  the  chronicicr,  who,  with  fierce  partisan- 
llip.  could  not  banish  from  his  mind  the  disputes  bet^ieen  her 
ind  the  nuns  of  Pastrana,   which  ended   eventually   in   their 
ibauidoning  a  convent   made    unendurable    to    them   by   her 
reahs  and  unreasonable  exactions.     In  the  much-vexetl  qucs- 
ions   of  history  where   nothing  can   be  definitely  proved  on 
lithcr  side,  it  is  always  well,  especially  in  such  a  case,  to  give 
accused  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.     The  cause  of  the  delation 
lid  to  have  been  a  dispute  between  the  saint  and  the 
concerninjj  a    certain    novice    whom   the   latter   had 
jTDught  with  her  from  Segovia  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  new 
bundation.     Her  imperious   mandate,  which  she  believed  she 
Htd  every  right  to  make,  was  met  with  a  quiet  and  resolute 
wgative.     Her  displeasure   was  no  doubt  great   to   find    that 
ihe  woman  whose  exquisite  urbanity  she  may  have  mi»taken 
for  subser\-iency,  and  whom  she  had  perhap.i  flattered  herself 
it  was  easy  for  one  of  her  exalted  rank  and  more  especially 
tal  her  quality  of  patroness  and   benefactress  to  bend  to  her 
II,  should  display  an  independence  and  energy  equal,  if  not 
3r,  to  her  own.     She  little  knew  whom  she  had  to  deal 
With  all  her  sweetness   of  temper   and  compliance   tc 
onable  demands,  on  questions  of  principle  Teresa  was  as 
finn  as  steel.     And  in  this  case  a  question  was  at  stake  on 
which  (she  felt)  hinge<l  the  entire  future  and  intention  of  her 
Kefonn.     It  was  one  as  to  which,  as  time  went  on,  she  became 
'*Kn  and  more  stringent,   subordinating  all  considerations  of 
^mporal  interest  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  her  communities, 
^he  selected  her  nuns  with  a  scrupulous  care,  as  if  the  whole 
Bfeht  of  the   Reform  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  that  one 
Kvidual,  nor  did  she  ever  let  a  question  of  dower  stand  in  the 
Wyof  enlisting  a  <tuitable  subject,     "With  her  and  others  like 
'•Cr,'  "ihc  said,  spcakinf:  of  one  whom  she  had  accepted  without 
^  farthing,  "  Gtxl  pays  mc  for  the  labour   1  undergo  in  these 
^dations."     She  assured  the  parents  of  another,  as  ]}enniless 
kl  ber  disposition  was  good,  that  she  ought  to  give  them  for 
iieir  daughter  what  others  gave  her  in  order  to  receive  tbeini. 
a  vain  did  Yepes  use  all  his  powers  of  jiersua&ion  to  persuade 
'to  admit  a  great  lady  in  posscsskMi  of  wealth  ancf  vassals; 
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After  thanking  him  for  his  desire  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Order,  she  begged  him  not  to  recommend  her  ladies  who.  bcinf 
habituated  always  to  doing  what  they  liked,  only  served  to 
bring  confusion  into  the  convents  where  they  entered.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  others  whose  birth  was  wju^y 
illustrious,  but  of  whose  fitness  she  was  better  satisfied,  ibt 
herself  implored  them  to  take  the  habit  of  her  Order.  In  vote, 
too,  she  found  it  necessary  to  extend  this  prohibition  agaiml 
receiving  nuns  from  other  Orders,  to  the  Encarnacion  iudC 
whence  she  had  drafted  some  of  her  most  famous  daughtcn. 

It  was  no  part  of  her  intention  to  make  her  strict  and  pure 
community  the  refuge  of  waifs  and  strays,  who,  inured  to  k 
discipline  so  different  from  her  own.  could  only  bring  tnloit 
an  clement  of  restlessness  and  disquiet.  In  the  case  of  the 
princess's  novice  (who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  her),  she  toil 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  hjr 
vocation.  The  mutual  antagonism  which  thus  sprang  up  betwetn 
the  princess  ami  the  saint  was  increased  by  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  convenL  Tata 
heard  with  surprise  that,  as  she  had  already  founded  in  povstfi 
she  was  expected  to  do  so  in  this  instance  also,  .since  (clewHy 
turning  her  own  precept  against  her)  they  saw  it  was  OKW 
"perfection."  It  was  no  j>art  of  her  intention  to  abandons 
foundation  to  the  fickle  favour  of  a  volatile  and  capnckns 
woman,  more  especially  as  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  dependent 
on  such  wealthy  and  powerful  patrons  would  discourage  tbotf 
alms  which  otherwise  might  have  been  expected  to  flow  in  fros 
the  town  itself. 

The  princess,  tired  alike  of  the  project  and  the  foundtft 
eagerly  welcomed  the  opportuntt>'  to  break  off  the  negotiation). 
Teresa,  wounded  in  her  dearest  susceptibilities,  was  herself  fn 
abandoning  a  foundation  under  auspices  so  unpromising.    An 
open  rupture  was  averted  only  by  the  gentleness  and  complianoc 
of  the  prince,  who  brought  his  wife  to  reason,  and  by  Tercsi'l 
own  intense  anxiety   to    avoid   K'V'"B   offence  to   the  Kin^s 
powerful   favourite,  whose  support  and  countenance  were  in- 
dispensable to  her  second  monastery  of  friars.     The  exten^OD 
of  the  Reform  weighed   far  mare  heavily  with  the  wise  vni 
shrewd  Teresa  th.in  the  slights  and  insults  of  a  bad-iempeicd 
woman,  whose  affronts  and  contumely  were  but  as  pin-pridE 
compared  to  the  realisation  of  the  Idea  she  lived  or. 

Nevertheless,  the  weariness  of  her  sojourn  in  Pastrana,  wbctt 
she  and  her  nuns  had  been  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  in  tht 
palace  until  such  time  as  the  house  intended  for  them  should  b 
rebuilt — the  princess  having  ordered  it  to  be  gutted  on  accoitt 
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its  being  too  small, — made  it  seem  to  her  that  time  went  by 
•with  leaden  footsteps.  "  I  would  be  about  three  months  in  that 
place,  where  i  underwent  many  vexations  because  of  the  princess 
renuirind  some  thinjjs  of  me  that  were  not  fitting  for  our  Order  ; 
so  that  1  resolved  to  return  without  founding,  rather  than  grant 
them.  Rut  the  prince,  Ruy  Gomez,  with  his  good  sense  (for  he 
much,  and  was  open  to  reason),  brought  his  wife  under,  and 
jiBiyKir  bore  several  thing.<,  for  I  desired  the  foundBtion  of  the 
Itcry  of  friars  more  than  of  the  nuns,  perceiving  how 
lant  it  was,  as  has  -iince  been  seen." 
On  the  9th  of  July  1 569,  the  question  of  endowment  having 
I  satisfactorily  settled,  she  had  the  profound  satisfaction  of 
iWicatinR  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception  her  fifth  foundation, 
so  soon  to  be  undone  by  the  violent  freaks  of  the  newly-widowed 
priiKess,  who,  as  Teresa  justly  observed,  was  unfit  to  treat  with 
its  calm,  phlegmatic,  but  gentle  and  enduring  inmates.  Four 
^dij-s  later  her  heart  was  gladdened  by  a  greater  triumph. 

TTie  arrival  of  Mariano  and  Fray  Juan  de  la  Miseria  with  the 

enses  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  two  nuns  she 

kid  «nt  for  from  Medina  and  the  Kncamacion,  who  came 

Bcorted  by  a  Carmelite  friar,  told  off  to  accompany  them,  at 

4e  saint's  request,  by  the  prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Medina. 

Now  thU  friar.  Fray  Kalthasar  de  Nieto,  a  native  of  Zafra  in 

"ircmadiira,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  eloquent  preachers 

Spain,  in  high  esteem  with  Philip  and  the  court, — in  the 

Bguagc   of  the  chronicler,   "  besides   his   learning  he  was   a 

ChtysDstom  in  speech  and  in  enslaving  hearts," — had  long  ago 

fcnned  the  idea  of  joining  the  Reform,  and  had  consulted  Fray 

Antonio  de  Jesus  as   to   the  best   means  of  doing  so,  when 

the  latter  came  to  Medina  from  Duruelo.     There  were  many 

diflicuitie^,   however,  in   the  way,   arising  from    the   nascent 

jealousy   with  which   the   official   Carmelites,   already   on   the 

aJert  to  prevent  any  defections  from  their  body  to  the  rival 

amp,  regarded  the  new  Order,  so  fast  springing  up  into  power 

and    importance.     The  secession   of  a  man   like  Nieto,  whose 

eloquence,  celebrated  throughout  the  Peninsula,  reflected  lustre 

00  the  entire  Order,  was  certain  to  arou«e  a  storm  of  opposition, 

and  cx-ery  expedient  would  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  it. 

'By  choosing  htm  to  escort  Teresa's  nuns  to  Pastrana,  his  own 

prior  had  thus  unwittingly  supplied  him  with  the  opportunity 

be  had  so  long  been  waiting  for,  and  Teresa  won  a  new  and 

ktmportant  recruit.     A  few  days,  therefore,  previous  to  the   13th 

lof  July.  Mariano's  impatience  admitting  of  no  delay,  in  the 

presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Eboli  and  a  train  of 

aurtiers,  the  high  officials  of  the  household,  and  the  principal 
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inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  filled  to  overflowing  the  Gotluc 
oratory  '  decked  as  for  some  great  festival,  Teresa  bestowed  the 
habit  on  the  three  men  who  were  thenceforth  to  fight  undctthe 
banners  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  CarmcL  It  was  noticed  thit, 
rejecting  all  ofTcrs  of  assistance,  she  insisted  with  her  own  hudi 
on  clothing  Mariano  and  his  companions  in  the  habits  which  ^ 
and  her  nuns  had  sewn.  A  slight  but  ]>athetic  trait  of  cliaracts, 
this  tender  and  jealous  assertion  of  her  prerogaUves  as  foundrcat 

On  the  13th  of  July  a  solemn  and  imposing  proccision, 
celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  the  tovm 
afforded,  assembled  to  conduct  the  three  friars  to  the  5unlll 
hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  south  of  the  town,  which 
was  soon  to  become  the  centre  of  a  powerful  and  influeniiil 
Order.  The  days  of  such  processions  arc  gone ;  yet  can  wc  nut, 
in  the  dusky  curtain  of  the  past,  discover  some  faint  renl, 
through  which  peeping  we  may  discern  somewhat  of  the  jojr, 
the  emotion  that  filled  the  multitude  that  day  i  Alas  1  no,  it  i> 
all  too  misty.  The  dust  rises  and  blinds  one :  all  the  vibralioni 
of  so  many  hearts — what  though  most  of  them  were  peasants  f— 
arc  shut  up  for  ever  in  a  brief  paragraph  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
Order.  Still,  here  and  there  flashes  upon  me  out  of  the  darkno) 
a  monkish  habit;  an  upturned  face  amongst  the  eager  ennrf. 
which  gathered  together  from  all  the  country-side  around,  liiW 
gate  and  pathway  ;  and  so  kneeling  devoutly  as  the  (rltn 
approach,  and  the  solemn  chant  waxes  louder  and  cloKf,  a 
cver*swelling  numbers  they  rise  and  follow  in  their  wake.  Ho«f 
the  voices  rise  and  fall  on  the  peaceful  summer  day,  in  that  biirf 
halt  they  make  before  the  newly-founded  convent  only  a  f<« 
days  old  '.  ere,  streiiniiiig  forth  from  the  old  walled  town.  pciiW 
and  prince,  craftsman  and  courtier,  under  the  democratic  »ub 
gleaming  on  all  alike— equals  to-day  in  one  common  seniiracll 
of  rejoicing  and  enthusiasm — struggle  up  the  steep  and  um^ 
path  that  leads  to  St.  fcter's  Hermitage. 

Two   pictures   still   preserved   in   the  cloisters   of  PastraM 
commemorate   these  scenes  of  the  foundress's  life.     In  one* 
line  of  light  falling  full  across  the  picture  cncompas.ies  her  in  ib 
glow,  as  she  bends  forward  with  outstretched  hands  to  girt  ihi 
habit   to   her   friars.     In    the  background  stands  Ruy  Gome;, 
slender  and  graceful,  in  black  velvet  suit,  resting  lightly  on  tte 
hilt  of  his  rapier :  with  peaked  beard  and  handsome  face,  pallid 
and  wearied.     To  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture,  surroun<W 
bj'  her  ladies,  is  the  haughty  and  imperious  figure  of  the  princely 
superbly  proud  of  face  and  gesture;  and  superbly  tiir,  herdrcHi 
sucb  as  Cocllo  has  made  us  familiar  with  in  his  pictures  at 

*  ll  U  lion  wed  u  >  wood-ihei). 
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Infanta  Clara  Eugenia,  embroidered  with  jiearis  and  glistening 

i  with  jewels.    In  the  other  Teresa  is  represented  as  beinp  present 

al  this  taking  possession  by  her  friars  of  the  hilUide  of  Pastrana. 

It  was  the  last  time  that  the  Princess  of  EbolJ  crossed 

[Teresa's  life, — although  her  self-willed  presence  will  once  more 

chequer   the   pages  of  this   history   before   she   disappears,   3 

brilliant  meteor,   into  the  current  history  and  intrigue  of  the 

<  a^,— until  she  comes  again,  a  prisoner,  to  take  up  her  abode 

trnj  drag  out  the  remnant  of  a  weary  existence  within  those  very 

nils.  transformcitJ  into  a  dungeon,  where  Teresa  had  seen  her 

nite  it,  gay,  haughty,  and  with  the  stateliness  of  a  queen.     Vet  it 

ill  not  she,  although  wounded  to  the  quick,  who  cxpo&cs  the 

tulti  and  failings  of  the  Princess  of  Kboli.     In  her  /•'ounda/foHS, 

'  Teresa  the  saint  writes  of  her  in  the  most  scrupulously  guarded 

itenns.     Only  once  does  Teresa,  the  woman,  give  vent  to  any 

expression  of  resentment,  when  she  writes  to  Baizes,  "  that  any 

pkcc  was  glood  enough  for  her."     That  she  viewed  the  princess 

I  <HlIi  little  favour  may  be  seen  from  the  significant  warning  &he 

Ipve  the  Prioress  of  Pastrana  to  take  a  strict  inventory  of  all 

I  tbe  valuables  and  gifts  she  had  bestowed  upon  the  community. 

[Tlic  event  proved  how  accurately  she  gauged  her  character. 

1      In  little  more  than  a  week  after  the  scene  which  had  filled 

[her  heart  with  such    legitimate  joy  and  gladness,  she  found 

ftundf  once  more,  doubtless  to  her  great   relief,  amongst  her 

I  Wns  of  Toledo,  whence,  in  the  same  coach  that  had  brought  her 

'frooi  Pastrana,  she  despatched   Isabel  de  Santo  Domingo,   a 

.Wonian  of  capability  and  cncrg>\  who  had  acted  as  prioress 

>B  her  absence,  to  assume  that  oHice  in  the  newly-constituted 

I  OXQmunity. 

From  the  end  of  July  1569  to  the  middle  of  August  1570, 

I U  interval  of  over  a  year,  we  find  Teresa  in  Toledo.    The 

difonicler,  however,  w  in  some  doubt  whether  she  rcmair>od 

there  the  whole  time,  or  whether,  after  a  few  months'  sojourn 

»ith  her  daughters,  to  confirm  them  in  the  observance  of  the 

Primitive  Rule,  she  did  not  make  a  fruitless  attempt  to  found 

l<t  Alba  dc  Tormcs,  visiting  Avila  on  her  way,  and  returning 

lin  to  Toledo  by  Medina  and  Valladolid,  in  time  to  witness 

[Mariano's   profession    at    Pastrana,   which,  according    to    the 

anastery  books,  took  place  in  July  of  iS^a 

The  latter  may  eavily  have  been  tlie  case :  as  for  the  other 

_hypothe^is,  although  not  wholly  inadmissible,  it  hangs  on  no 

'better  foundation  than  a  vague  phrase  of  Teresa's,  copied  bj- 

Ktbcra,  to  the  effect  that  she  was  "some  months  in  Toledo, 

until  slie  had  bought  the  house  and  left  all  in  order."     How- 

this  may  be — and  Teresa's  chronology  is  always  loose — 
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one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  year  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  Toledo,  until  towards  the  middle  of  August  I5;i 
she  started  for  Avila,  bound  to  the  foundation  of  Salanuna 
For  us  this  year  of  her  life  is  shut  up  in  three  or  four  Irtltn 
that  form  the  only  outward  visible  expression  of  it.  and  lint 
it  with  the  world  outside.  Time  has  drawn  his  curtain  ore 
the  duties  done,  the  triumphs,  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  tk 
peaceful  monotony:  the  old  woman  writing  the  Moradas'a 
Toledo  is  a  dim  phantom  covered  by  a  blacker  veil  than  anjr 
she  wore  in  life ;  but  still  there  they  arc,  these  letters — bubUs 
that  have  floated  to  the  surface  of  the  resistless  current  thai  to 
borne  away  all  the  rest  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

One  is  to  Sini<in  Ruiz,  that  rich  citizen  of  Medina  whoslS 
looks  down  at  us  from  the  walls  of  the  hospital  he  founded 
there:  tntnk-hose.  ruff  and  doublet,  grim,  sour  old  face— eva 
as  I  daresay  he  was  in  life — standing  out  from  the  duskincnof 
the  canvas  more  clearly  than  he  does  from  the  immense  vA 
darker  background  of  the  past.  His  niece,  Isabel  de  lot 
Angeles,  has  just  taken  the  veil  in  Teresa's  convent  of  Medina. 

ll  is  no  wonder  [the  writer]  that  it  rousied  devolion  and  rtntark. iinct 
for  our  sins,  the  world  is  such  ihat  few  of  those  who  have  tlic  nlictctnih^ 
to  live  in  it  to  ilicir  iliinkint;  with  ease,  embrace  llio  cross  of  oof  Loii 
whcteas  by  rt-tiiaiiiing  in  it  iliey  site  left  with  a.  hca»'ier  one,  .  .  .  Thii  il" 
has  lived  with  ^'ood  companions  is  easy  to  be  known,  since  the  hi>  'fi"* 
ondcrttood  the  tiuih.  As  foi  the  rcsi,  it  is  cen.-vin  that  under  colouti  of  the 
fairest  teeming  (he  devil  will  prove  hit  power  nKiiinU  whatever  ihin^'  iidmt 
to  ihc  -icrvicc  of  our  Lord.  He  has  ticil  been  idle  here,  and  in  sonw"'"' 
llic)-  are  rijilil  ;  since  it  seems  to  them  that  as  these  houses  xrc  lo  depwi 
on  alms,  they  might  not  be  forthcoming,  when  pt-ople  sec  the  briiffi'* 
bestowed  on  us  by  persons  able  to  do  so  ;  for  some  lime  indeed  tliis  msyW 
80,  but  ioon  the  truth  will  Iw  made  tnanifesi.  .  .  .  May  his  Majetiytttp 

four  ^mcc  maiiy  years,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  it,  aitd  titay  you  m^kt  w 
oiise  [the  hospital]  for  so  great  a  King,  for  1  hope  in  hit  Majesty  tbthe 
will  rcM'ard  you  with  another  that  never  ends. 

In  October  of  1569,  Teresa  is  stirred  to  unwonted  gladn*- 
Her  brother  Lorenzo,  who  has  long  held  the  post  of  treajurtf 
in  the  province  of  Quito,  is  about  to  return  home.  With  wW 
eajjerncss  does  she  not  hasten  to  send  the  welcome  news  W 
Juana  in  Alba  dc  Tormcs — Juana,  ever  fighting  the  wolf  frcO 
the  door  as  best  she  may — dwelling  joyfully  on  tlie  brightef 
prospects  her  sister  might  expect  from  his  arrival : 

1  am  sending  money  to  AviU  [she  write*]  so  that  ihcy  may  send  jwsW 
this  messenger,  for  these  letters  cannot  fail  10  give  you  ureal  joy :  to  ac 
they  have  given  intense  joy ;  anil  I  trust  in  the  Lord  thai  my  brothcA 
comine  will  be  of  some,  and  indeed  to  the  great  alleviation,  of  your  trtwbltt. 
.  -  .  Now  do  you  not  see  what  it  is  thai  God  works  tn  Lorcuo  de  Ccpcda? 
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|to  me  Uiat  he  U  more  desiroiM  of  funhcrinj;  hi«  children'!  lalvation 

ssing  a  br^e  fortune.  .  .  .  There  it  no  greater  joy  for  me  Ihan 

It  those  whom  I  love  so  much  as  I  <Ui  my  brothers  are  enlightened 

i  ibe  belter  pan.     Did  1  not  tell  j-ou  [poor  Juana  is  tormcnied  by 

>]iImi  if  you  left  it  to  the  Lord,  he  would  not  fail  you?    So  I  tell  you 

r  to  put  jfMir  l>iisincM  in  his  hnndt,  for  hi&  Majesty  will  do  all  Ihnt  is  best 

I  inevcr>ih!nK.    [The postscript  is  eminently  th.iracicrislic]    I  opened 

*  er'»  letter  in  order  10  know  [but  she  bethinks  herself,  and  gaa  on], 

out  to  open  it,  and  felt  n  (cruple  about  it ;  if  there  is  anything 

Twhat  comes  in  mine,  let  me  know. 

[To  Lorenzo  she  writes — it  is  now  January  of  1570 — she  has 
ady  written  to  him  by  three  separate  ways,  and  it  is  im- 
nsdble  but  that  one  or  other  of  her  tetters  must  have  reached 


In  all  our  moBatlcrics  we  are  oflcring  up  very  particular  and  constant 

Jw  that  «ince  your  intent  is  to  serve  our  Lord,  his  Majesty  may  bring 

[to  i»  n-cll,  and  direct  everything  to  the  grc.-itcst  profit  of  theie  children  s 

"1.    I  have  already  written  to  your  },T3ce,  how  that  six  comcms  ha\t 

I  founded  up  to  now,  and  two  of  friars  alio  Dexcalios  of  our  Order,  .  .  . 

m  rooment  1  am  in  Toledo,    It  will  be  a  year  ago  come  the  Eve  of  Our 

t  of  March  that  I  arrived  here  ;  allhough  from  here  1  went  to  a  town  of 

rGotner,  who  is  Princcof  Eboli,  where  a  monastery  of  friars  was  founded 

^utKhcr  of  nuns,— and  they  ate  doing  very  well.     I  returned  here  to 

ling  this  botMe  in  order,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  a 

dpal  house.     I  have  hnd  much  better  health  this  winter ;  for  the 

■re  of  this  country  is  so  admirable,  that  if  other  obstacles  did  not 

|ttie  way  {for  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  settle  down  here  on  account 

liildrenX  I  iOmctitnes  «ish  you  could  li^e  here,  on  ai:count  of  the 

But  in  "  liem  de  Avib  "  iliere  arc  pUtes  wheie  you  can  spend 

n,  for  so  some  are  in  the  hiibit  of  doin^;.     I  mention  it  on  account 

rbcoiher  Jcrdnimo  de  Cepc<l3,  who,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  when  God 

bring  him,  will  ha*^  better  health  here.    All  is  .xs  his  Majesty  wills.     1 

:  I  bavc  not  enjoyed  surh  health  for  foity  ycar^,  and  that,  too,  in  spile  of 

Dg  the  sarne  rale  ns  all  the  rest,  and  never  eating  meat,  ei:cept  in  cases 

■eai  necessity. 

[A  year  a^'o  I'h.id  quartan  asue,  and  since  it  left  me  I  have  been  betttr. 
I  then  at  the  foundation  of  Valladolid.  where  the  .Seiiora  Dn.  Maria  do 
don,  once  the  wife  of  the  Secreiarj-  Cobos  killed  mc  with  kindness, 
^the  loves  ntc  greatly.  So  that  when  the  Lord  sees  it  is  nee<led  for  otir 
*^^be  give*  us  health,  and  when  not,  sickness.  May  be  be  blc"ed  for 
i.'i  grieved  at  your  grace's  infirmity  being  in  the  cyc^,  for  it  is  a 
tne  thinj;.  Glory  to  Cod.  that  they  are  «i  mtich  better. 
de  Ovalle  has  already  wriiien  to  you  how  he  »cnt  from  here 
Jo)  to  Seville.  A  friend  of  mine  manaRcd  it  so  n-ell,  that  lie  obtained 
1  lilrcr  on  the  teri-  day  he  got  there.  He  brought  it  here,  where  the 
Bty  wiU  be  paid  at  the  end  of  this  month  of  lanuary.  The  account  of 
Idsiies  charged  00  it  uai  made  before  nie  ;  I  shall  send  it  with  this  ;  for, 
staoding  these  matters  as  I  do,  I  had  no  little  thaiv  in  it,  and  what 
«  liouscE  of  Cod  and  the  Order.  1  am  become  such  a  haggler  and 
I  woman  that  1  know  nil  about  etcryihing  ;  and  so  I  look  upon  your 
Ixwiness  as  theirs,  and  ant  delighted  to  be  employed  in  it,  Before 
f ;  know  that  aiter  I  wrote  to  your  grace  the  last  time,  Cueto's  son 
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died— quite  a  bd  :  we  am  put  no  tniM  in  this  life  ;  so  does  it  ConedlM 
wbenevci  1  remember  how  well  your  ytacc  knows  it 

When  I  axD  free  bete  1  should  like  to  letura  to  AviU,  for  I  ani  nl 
prioress  there,  so  m  not  to  ve\  the  IJishop,  to  whom  I  and  the  whole  Older 
owe  much.     1  know  not  what  the  Lortl  will  do  with  mc,  whciber  I  (boll 
to  SalMTuinca.  whcic  I  have  g;ol  a  hotisc  ;  for  alihoU|{h  I  lun  wcuud, 
is  the  good  thete  houtes  do  in  the  town*  they  arc  in,  that  m^ 
unei  tnc  to  make  as  many  a*  I  can.    May  the  Lord  favour  it  m  nch 
as  to  encourage  me  to  go  on. 

In  my  former  Icneta  I  forgot  to  mention  the  advunia^es  there 
AviU  for  givinv  ilioae  boys  8  good  up-bringing.    They  of  the  Cc 
liave  got  »  ColTcgc.  where  they  teach  them  K>^inmar  and  hear  their 
fcssions  every  week,  which  turns  out  such  viduous  youths  at  makxs  M 
praise  our  l.ord  for.     They  may  also  siuily  phllotophy,  and  aftencanji 
thcoloKj-  in  .Sio.  Tomis,  for  there  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  AviU  for  «(Wt 
and  Ic.irniiiK  ;  and  the  whole  town  is  so  full  of  Chriitianity  as  to  edify  ihoK 
who  come  (ram  uthcr  parti  r  many  praj'crs  and  confessions,  and  fftata 
people  who  k.-ul  a  life  of  great  perfeciaon. 

Good  Francisco  Sakcdo  is  one  of  iliem.  Your  grace  [for  ibe  "W^ 
Ircasuter  in  Peiu  is  not  forgetful  of  the  facet  ho  rcmembcied  in  hit  ywuli 
and  Juana's  poverty  is  gladdened, Tcccsa's  necessities  rclic^'cd,  .ind  tt)di}tl( 
reUlivcs  of  nis  family  in  Atiln  made  rich  by  the  ^ft^  of  the  geMin* 
donor]  did  mc  a  xrcat  favour  in  sending  tuch  a  good  present  to  C^*dl. 
That  saint  (for  J  do  not  think  I  overrate  him)  is  never  uunc  thanking  jn 
I'cdro  de  el  I'eta,  the  old  man,  died  a  year  ago ;  it  was  utll  earned.  A« 
dc  Cepctk  waa  greatly  pleased  wiili  the  alms  your  gnicc  gave  her;  wik 
them  she  will  be  c(uite  rich,  for,  a.s  she  is  so  good,  she  gets  help  freni  oiltf 
people  besides.  .  .  .  The  son  of  the  Scfinia  l)n.  Maria  my  sister  and  Uwia 
de  (jiiiman,  professed,  and  is  progressing  in  sanctity.  I  have.ilready"t*« 
your  gjKc  that  Da.  Dcairii  and  her  daughter  are  dead.  tJa.  MagilalM 
who  was  the  youtigest.  is  in  a  secular  convcnL  Kain  do  I  wish  tbil  09 
wautd  call  her  for  a  nun.    She  is  very  pretty.     [  h.ive  not  iccn  her  fur  bhI 

nari.  yiiiic  recently,  llicy  wanted  hec  to  marry  a  mayoratgo, — a  wido«tt 
know  not  bow  it  wiU  end. 
I  have  already  uriiten  you  at  what  an  opportune  luomcDl  my  oMB 
received  your  fa\'Our  [slic  refers  to  Juana] ;  for  I  am  amated  at  tM  tnih 
and  privations  the  Lord  has  given  her,  and  she  has  borne  ii  to  bnWh 
■hat  so  I  fain  would  help  her.  I  need  nothing  ;  on  the  coniiary  1  hit 
enough  and  to  spare,  anil  therefore  I  will  share  the  almt  you  send  me  a^ 
my  sister,  and  spend  the  reat  in  sood  works  which  shall  be  for  your  pKt 
On  account  of  cerUiin  9cru))les  I  had,  a  little  of  it  came  at  a  very  amwiiMl 
time;  for  in  these  foundations,  certain  things  arise,  that  however  caitM  I 
may  be,  and  it  is  all  for  them,  one  might  give  less  io  certain  civAliet  M 
learned  men,  for  in  matters  relating  to  my  soul  1  always  go  to  tbcn;* 
short,  in  tritlcs  ;  and  Ihu*  its  being  forthcoming  was  a  great  relief  to  mt.  • 
that  I  need  not  borrow  it  from  any  one.  I  like  to  be  at  liberty  with  ib«* 
gentle  people,  so  that  I  can  (.peak  out  my  mind  freely  to  them.  Aad* 
n-rapped  up  is  the  world  in  money,  tliat  in  very  truth  1  abhor  the  tWOTWril 
of  anything.  And  so  [curious  the  mixture  of  real  goodness  ana  JesaiOA 
the  best  intentions,  and  temporal  shrewdness]  1  shall  never  possess  aoT 
thing  without  giving  part  of  it  to  the  Order,  for  by  so  doing  I  sitati  be  fittt* 
and  to  this  end  shall  t  gi\«  -.  since  I  have  the  tulles:  powblc  permission 
from  general  and  provinci.-ii  to  Iransrcr  as  mcII  as  to  take  nuns,  and  tobcLf 
oi*c  hmi*c  "iih  what  belongs  to  the  others.  So  great  i*  their  blindocM  ■ 
giving  mc  cicdit,— 1  know  not  how— and  such  the  esteem  they  bold  me  i' 
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they  CDtniai  me  with  a  tbmitand  and  two  thousand  ducais.    So  (hat 
lime  I  toast  abhortcd  money  and  biuiness,  the  Lord  wills  me  to  licM 
l^hiti);  else,  which  ii  no  inmll  crots.  ...  In  »'ery  truth  it  lecms  to  me 

Lit  will  be  an  allci-iaiton  10  me  to  have  you  here,  for  so  liiile  do  all 
ly  ihtoKs  give  m«,  lUst  perhaps  ii  n  our  Lord'»  will  I  should  have  ihi», 
thut  are  ^ould  Join  lot.'ettieT  In  nrocuring  his  honour  and  );lor)',  and 
Kid  of  souls.     For  this  h  whni  lHh  mc  with  K^eat  pit)-,  to  «ce  so  many 
and   iboic  Indiana  cosi  mc  not  a  little.     May  ihc   Lord  tji^'o  them 
for  here,  ii-  there,  ihcre  h  great  unhappineu  ;  for  at  I  ga  about  in  so 
fiatis,  and  «pcak  with  10  many  people,  I  know  not  ofien  what  Id  say, 
i.-ii  wc  are  wone  Uiun  bea^u.  »mce  we  da  noi  perceive  the  great  dignity 
r  «oul,  and  how  wc  belittle  ii  with  Buch  ine«D  tliitigs  as  are  those  of 
k    May  tiM  Lord  give  us  light.  .  .  .  Your  grace  can  ticat  with  bther 
Garcia  de  Toledo,  who  is  the  viceroy's  iieplicw,  .1  person  I  miss  greatly 
y  own  aRiiirt.    And  if  you  needed  snyihrng  of  ihc  viceroy,  know  that 
a  ^rcai  CbriMian,  and  it  was  a  great  chance  his  tfoi^K  there.     I  wrote 
n  in  ih«  rackets.     1  also  aent  you  in  each  letter  some  relics  for  Ihe 
:  I  hope  tney  will  reach  you- 

did  not  intend  to  be  so  lengthy.  My  desire  is  for  you  to  undcittaad 
bvour  Cod  did  you  in  giving  the  iiefior  Ua.  Juana  such  a  deaih. 
auo  hu  just  lost  his  wife— bcncc,  perhaps,  his  sudden  resulution  of 
ung  lioroe.]  Here  we  haie  cortimcndca  her  to  our  Lord  and  sung 
meral  honours  in  all  our  monasteries ;  and  1  hope  in  his  Majesty  that 
•he  docs  not  need  it.  Do  your  best  to  throw  on  your  grief.  Consider 
to  mourn  so  deeply  for  tho»c  who,  set  free  from  these  miseries,  go  to 
is  too  tike  tboie  who  (uigei  there  in  a  life  eternal.  Commend  me 
ly  to  my  brother  JeriSnima  dc  Cepedo.  1  am  overjoyvd  at  what  >-our 
I  lells  me,  that  he  was  sottliiij;  everything  so  as  to  return  home  m  a  few 
I  from  now ;  and  I  would  fam,  if  he  can,  that  be  should  not  le^vve  lus 
i«n  behind  him,  but  ihai  wc  should  meet  together  her^  and  help  one 
ler  10  mecl  again  for  eternity. 

n  a  postscript — 

juiy  of  the  mastci  have  been  said,  and  the  rest  will  not  be  forgotten. 
uken  a  nun  with  noihinK,  for  even  to  the  bed  I  desired  to  give  il 
id  have  otTcred  it  to  Ucicl,  so  that  he  may  bring  me  back  your  grace 
ir  children  safe. 


n  inimitable  letter  1  How  wistfully  she  looks  forward — 
world-  and  religion-dried  old  saint — to  llic  reunion  of  the 
c  and  scattered  family  which  had  a-isembled  around  her 
Er's  hearth  in  Avila,  to  join  with  them  once  more,  crc  Death 
I  eternally  divide  them,  in   scckinf;   that  country  whither 

is  inexorably  bearing  them  I  Sec  how  her  solicitude 
races  the  whole  of  her  scattered  family;  what  kindly 
■ages,  if  interspersed  with  spiritual  counsel  and  exhortation, 
i^ds  to  Pedro,  A^^usttn,  Hernando,  all  the  strong  young 
who  had  gladdened  their  father's  house,  whose  eyes  arc  now 
iring  dim.  and  their  heads  streaked  with  gray,  far  away  in 
Indies,  across  the  seas.  Sec  in  these  homely  details  how 
herself  clingx  to  those  relatives  and  neighbours  of  Avila; 
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how  neither  foundations  nor  sanctity  have  deadened  hef  ia 
in  whose  who  stroked  her  hair  and  niiricd  her  as  a  child 
her  anxiety   lest   the  new-comers,  habituated    to  the 
suns  of  Peru,  should  find  the  climate  of  Avila  too 
and  yet  how  family  pride  and  [he  traditions  of  her  housel 
that  they  should  settle  down,  not  in  Toledo,  a  town  for  wKd 
herself  ever  professed  a  special  predilection  on  account 
bcnignancy  of  the  climate,  but  in  the  old  gray-ualled  to 
the  Caslilian  uplands,  the  cradle  of  her  name  and  race. 

We   also   note   her  scrupulous  exactitude  as   to 
regard  to  the  large  sums  that  passed  through  her  himdxi 
that  did  not  fail  to  rouse  the  cupidity  of  her  rclatt\ 
especially  of  the  poverty-stricken  Juana.     Firmly,  Init 
infinite  gentleness,  slie  shuts  the  door  on  her  hopes : 

One  thintt  I  beg  of  you  for  charity  Uhe  wriici  to  Juuim^  not  to  '. 
me  on  account  of  tcniuoral  benefits,  bui  b«c^u»c  1  can  commtTid 
God ;  for  jn  auyihing  elic  (let  the  Seftor  Godioci  uy  what  he  will)  I  i 
DOthint,'.  iind  it  only  Rives  me  pain  to  refuM ;  my  soul  it  tEOveranI  bft 
alone,  and  not  hy  cvciy  onc't  caprice.     I  say  ihis  so  that  you  nuy  hM 
aniwer  ready  when  anyihinj;  is  inid  to  yoii.  aiwl  let  your  j^nct  i  * 
understand  ihnc  considering  nh.tt  a  slate  the  nroild  h  come  (o  oo>,  a_ 
tiaiioo  in  which  the  Lord  lias  placed  me,  the  lest  ihcy  ihtnic  1  do  ferl 
the  belter  ii  it  for  me,  and  lni»  is  what  i»  fitiintt  to  the  Lord'*  «ll 
Certainly,  altliough  1  do  nothing,  if  they  itnajfined  1  did  cvrr  to  Itit^j 
would  say  of  me  what  they  do  of  others  ;  and  so,  now  that  )<ou  Id!  i 
this  liifle,  you  must  be  on  your  guard. 

Believe  that  1  love  you  >i«ll.  and  will  somelioMS  send  j-oo  sonci 
irille  at  a  time  when  it  will  moM  commend  ii^f  to  you ;  but  unda 
when  anytliing  of  this  son  comes  to  your  cars,  that  what  1  have  I 
spend  on  the  Order  to  which  it  belongs,  and  what  business  is  n  o(  1 
And  )>clieve  that,  for  one  who  is  so  much  before  the  c)'cs  of  the  *t 
am,  it  it  necessary  even  in  what  is  a  virtue  lo  be  careful  how  one  | 
it.    You  cannot  believe  die  itouhle  1  have  ;  and  since  I  t}o  it  to  M 
his  Majesty  will  take  care  for  mc  of  you  and  yours.     May  be  guvdl 
me,  for  I  Lave  been  wrilinK  a  long  lime,  and  the  bell  has  rune  ^  ' 
I  tell  you,  indeed,  thai  when  I  see  a  novice  with  soineibing  nice  I  re 
you  and  Beatrice,  and  th.il  1  have  never  dared  to  take  anyiJiia|[,  < 
paying  for  it. 

Towards  I^nt  of  1570  she  writes  to  Fray  Antonio de! 
guardian  of  the  Discalced  Franciscan  Monastery  of  Cji 
in  which  Order  her  nephew.  Fray  Juan  de  Jesus,  son 
sister    Maria  and    Martin   de  Guzman  (who^e  progress  nj 
ways  of   sanctity   she    had    commented    on    in   her   lett 
Lorenzo),  has  taken  the  habiL    The  letter  is  a  model  of  uit 
and  grace. 

The  Holy  Ghost  be  «iih  your  grace,  my  father.     I  know  not  whtf  vd 
of  the  slight  impottance  to  be  attached  lo  anythiag  of  this  world,  and  lj 
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r  end  by  bctnn  convinced  o(  it.  I  lay  litis  beoiuse  I  never  thougbt 
{;mce  would  be  so  unmindful  of  Teiw«  dt  Jeaus  ;  and  oi  you  are  so 
Mar,  It  cannot  be  your  memory  thai  is  at  fault,  for  io  little  does  tt  look  like 
I  Thitt  even  aliliouKh  your  gnce  )ias  been  here,  you  neiiher  sikw  nor  bestowed 
oar  benediction  on  this  your  house.  Mow  1  hear  from  Fathei  Julian  de 
kViU  thai  you  hai'c  been  appoinicd  guardian  of  Cadahalto,  and  if  you  had 
eesRundful  ofmc  ever  so  liitlc,  ynu  mighi  occuionally  hnvc  bcsr<l  of  me. 
OK  the  Lord  you  do  not  c.nrry  the  tame  fotgetfulneu  of  me  into  your 
yen.  for  if  ibii  i»  so  I  will  for^itc  all  el«e ;  neither  do  I,  although  a 
itdi  [(orget  you]. 

He  also  lells  me  thai  my  nephew  »  aboui  to  pass  by  Codahalio.     If  be 

I  DM  already  cone,  I  bcsce-:!!  your  );racc  to  make  him  write  10  me  at 

gill  of  how  it  &icf  with  him  tpiritually  and  bodily  ;  for  occordinjj  to  the 

"  be  rt  beinij  exertited  by  obedience  in  these  journeys  he  will  cither  fee 

tlyimpnvi-cd  or  distracted  :  (iodg^ive  him  stren){ih,  and  grant  i1i<ii  you 

am  treat  him  as  1  think  you  will  on  account  of  his  rclationsbip  10  me.     If 

Kinds  in  need  of  any  Cavuut  on  ibc  part  of  his  »upc^nurs  let  me  know,  for 

Mil  be  easy  for  one  who  know^  the  Kcnora  Da.  M^iria  de  McnJoia  and 

t  people  like  her  to  obtain  it,  so  that  at  least  he  may  be  allowed  10  take 

•  litllcreH. 

So  that  from  this  and  the  preceding  letters  we  sec  that  the 
inl  has  already  become  a  considerable  figure  in  this  dim  old 
rid  of  medi;i;val  Spain.  In  the  mc»ntime,  the  dif!icuhics 
Bt  lou-ered  over  ihe  foundation  of  Toledo  have  all  melted 
ray.  Antonio  Ramirez,  unable  to  resist  the  si>cctaclc  of  the 
TOlioo  enjoyed  by  the  new  foundation,  now  held  in  high 
loem  and  veneration  by  the  gravest  and  greatest  personages 
Toledo,  has  once  more  reopened  negotiations  with  the  saint, 
lecore  the  patronage  of  her  convent  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
tai  was  the  storm  his  pretensions  excited  in  Toledo.  Kach 
Dud  and  penniless  hidalgo  felt  himself  aggrieved  that  a 
ibeian  merchant,  however  rich  and  estimable  he  might  be, 
ould  thus  seek  to  enhance  himself  and  his  posterity  by  a 
privilege  which  was  then  considered  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
Debility,  and  for  which  a  noble  and  illustrious  personage  was 
y  a  suppliant.  Moreover,  the  governor  had  expressly 
ulated  when  he  gave  the  written  license  that  the  patrons  of 
convent  should  be  noble. 

It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion,  as   Teresa  wavered 

alienating  her  powerful  friends  and  wounding  them  in 

ir  every  aristocratic  prejudice  by  admitting  the  prior  claims 

the  humble   merchant, — perhaps   also  the    izoo  ducats  he 

fercd  her  to  buy  a  house  with  had  something  to  do  with  her 

decision — that,  in  her  own  words, 

|.  0«r  Ijord  willed  10  give  mc  light  in  thb  caic,  and  to  he  i.iid  to  me  onct : 
""^  little  would  their  lineoget  and  stations  mailer  before  the  judgnient- 
of  God.    Aod  he  rcptoved  me  greatly  fat  luving  listened  to  tbow  wbo 
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had  spoken  to  me  aboat  it,  ai  Dot  being  things  for  us  who  had  aitatj 
despised  ihe  world. 

And  she  had  no  reason  to  repent  a  resolution  in  which,  [ 
fancy,  temporal  shrewdness  had  as  large  a  share  as  the  voict  d 
God;  for  with  those  self-same  1200  ducats  she  bought  tn 
excellent  house  in  the  quarter  of  San  Nicolas  opposite  the  Midi, 
where,  before  she  left  Toledo  on  her  way  to  Salamanca,  she  hid 
the  s.itisfaction  of  establishing  her  nuns. 

In  this  house,  for  it  still  exists,  although  the  lower  partof  it 
has  been  transformed  into  a  grocer's  shop,  were  spent  some  of 
the  most  important  years  of  Teresa's  life.  From  1576  to  \f,% 
the  period  when  the  fate  of  the  Carmelite  Order  hung  in  tbt 
balance,  she  rarely  left  it,  unless  to  pay  a  visit  to  Avih  or 
Malagon,  and  on  her  passage  to  and  fro  between  them  hot 
she  always  rested. 

Kere  she  wrote,  calm  and  tranquil,  amidst  the  ragii^rf 
the  storm   through  which  she  was  directing  the  prepress  rf 
her  fragile  ark  of  the  Reform,  what  critics  account  (I  do  ik( 
although  it  is  perhaps  more  artistically  finished  than  her  oHiar 
books)  her  greatest  work,  the  Moradas.     Here,  too,  that  in  ISJ| 
she  wrote   one  of  the   most   curious  of  her   "  Relations,' 
another   no   less   curious   in   1576.     This   hou^e,  so  intina. 
linked  with  the  most  agitated  portion  of  her  life. — when 
lectually  she  had  developed  and  matured  her  greatest  thoti; 
and  her  personality  was  never  grander  or  more  imprcsijvc— 
has  a  charm  and  interest  for  her  votaries,  equal   almost  ia 
inten.sity  to  that  of  the  Kncarnacion  where  .she  blossomed  iotl 
maturity.     From  this  hou-sc,  which  lies  a  little  back  from  (be 
sombre  and   narrow   street  in  tlie   heart  of  the  Moorish  city, 
surrounded  by  so  many  strange  vestiges  of  decaying  mcdii-%i!' 
ism,  and  of  civilisation  long  anterior,  as  heterogeneous  and  u 
varying  as   the  colours  and  forms  of  a  kaleidoscope,  her  eyei 
swept   over  the  great   plains,  studded    with   gr^y  keeps,  tW 
stretched  between  the  walls  and  the  horizon. 

A  stone's-throw  from  the  windows,  crowning  the  hDl,  sb* 
looked  on  the  crenellated  walls  of  Charles  v.'s  palace,  foftnol)' 
that  of  the  Moorish  kings.  Do  1  imagine  it.  or  is  it  that  sbt 
ha.s  realty  coloured  the  pages  of  tlie  Moradas  with  the  lool 
colour  of  her  surroundings?  The  great  keep;  tlie  wirtdite 
walls;  the  narrow  echoing  streets;  the  great  gates,  sttKldn 
with  nails  (to-day  the  prey  of  the  antiquarj-);  the  gratings;  tht 
loopholes;  this  echo  of  fighting  and  of  swords,  that  mingle W 
strangely  with  fairy-like  patios,  whose  alabaster  columns,  «nJ 
marble  fountains,  and  fragrant  orange  blossoms,  arc  full  of  ikC 
thousand  subtle  and  sensuous  delights  of  an  eastern  nabon.  V 
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ely  the  roBtcrial  and  visible  archetypes  of  the  "  resplendent 
id  beautiful  castle,  this  oriental  pearl,"  the  mystic  image  under 
Uch  she  painted  the  soul. 

iTo-day,  as  I  have  said,  this  house  may  still  be  seen  em- 
edded  in  a  narrow  Toledan  street,  in  the  quarter  of  San 
lieolas,  opposite  the  Mint,  »nd  the  curious  in  such  matters  may 
Irit  the  small  Renaissance  cha{)el  beside  it,  which  bears  over 
|.ptes  the  mendacious  inscription  : 

JUt  gcniii  Tutor,  Joseph,  conjuxciue  Parnilig 
Hm  «cde»  babiiAt,  pnmaque  itmpla  ttn*t. 

I  ta(ce  away  with  me  in  the  twilight  a  vision  of  a  grass-prown 

irtyard.  solitary  and  desolate,  splashed  with  rain,  surrounded 

yhigh  walls;  of  a  simple  and  unpretentious  nave,  filled  with 

He  gathering  gloom  of  a  Februar>'  afternoon.     The  uncertain 

ght  of  the  lantern   struggling  with  the  last  gleams  of  day 

kkers  on  the  distorted  creations  of  the  mad  Toledan  painter, 

^tocDpuIi,  in  the  rctablo  over  the  high  altar.      Teresa's 

Dtaries  are  touched  more  nearly  by  two  tombs,  whose  presence 

re  seems  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  gaping  chasm  that  lies 

vnxX  us  and   her.     They  are  those  of  the  founders.     One 

the  inscription  of  Martin   Ramirez,  and  the  date  of  his 

th,  October  156S.    The  other  is  that  of  hi.-t  niece  Francisca, 

died  on  the  isth  of  M.i>-   157K,  and  lies  buried  with  her 

band,  that  same  Diego  Orti^,  whose  theology  and  obstinacy 

saint  found  such  an  obstacle.     lie,  wc  learn.  lived  to  the 

of  ninety,  when,  on  the  30th  of  November  161 1,  he  too  was 

ight  to  repose  by  her  side.     In  the  little  sacristy  close  by,  a 

ure  of  an  old  man,  dictating  his  last  dispositions  from  a 

:bcd,  keeps  green  the  memory  of  Martin,  and  the  donation 

made  in  Teresa's  favour. 

This  house,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  the  final  resting- 
Ucc  of  her  daughters,  and  one  would  wait  in  vain  for  the  rustle 
f  the  Carmelites  as  they  take  Iheir  place  in  the  deserted  and 
npty  choir.  During  her  life  Teresa  smoothed  over  many 
derstandings  that  arose  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
iders,  and  the  menaced  independence  of  her  nuns.  The  day 
e  her  journey  to  Avila  in  August   of   1570,  in  a  note  of 

te   courtesj'  she   carefully   defined   their  position,  safe- 

Baidcd  their  rights,  and  endeavoured  to  protect  there  repose 
'  tranquillity  from  undue  invasion. 

"What  I  intended  was,"  she  writes  to  Diego  Ortiz,  "that 

chaplains  should  be  obliged  to  sing  on  festivals,  for  so  is  it 

in  our  Constitutions ;  and  not  to  oblige  the  nuns,  who 

alkwed  by  the  Rule  to  sing  or  not  as  they  please,  to  do  so ; 

_«4 
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for,  in  spite  of  its  being  in  the  Constitutions  it  is  not  obltgatoiy, 
nor  docs  it  imply  any  sin  not  to  do  so.  Let  your  grace  wo- 
sidcf,  whether  I  should  force  them.  [  would  not  do  soonaejr 
account;  nor  did  you  nor  any  one  else  asU  such  a  thing  of  nw; 
on  the  contrary,  1  settled  it  thus  for  our  convenience.  Ifil 
arises  from  an  error  in  the  deed,  it  is  not  right  to  force  on  iheo 
what  they  are  inclined  to  do  of  their  oivn  free  will ;  and  Hoct 
they  desire  to  serve  you  and  sing  the  customary  Masses,  I 
beseech  you,  when  anything  prevents  them  doing  so,  to  aIlo«r 
them  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  1  beseech  you  to  pardon  anotb?'} 
writing,  for  the  bleeding  has  left  me  weak,  and  my  head  is  n* 
fit  for  more."  The  three  letters  that  remain  to  us  of  fcef 
epistolary  correspondence  for  1571  relate  exclusively  to  hff 
Toledan  foundation,  and  that  which  she  ivrite*  on  the  2isle( 
May  of  that  year  from  Salamanca  to  the  same  Uiego  Oftii  tWH 
as  follows: 

The  gniQc  o(  Ihe  Haly  (ilioii  be  with  you.  Amen-  Your  tir>cc  ilcu  at 
>o  much  fi)\'uur  and  charily  with  your  leticrs,  (hni  alihougb  ibe  LiM  M 
been  still  more  rin<irouB  than  it  was,  1  should  still  have  been  well  plasty 
and  only  the  more  obhged  to  serve  iifrcsh.  Vou  »ay  you  sent  me  tfa(  OM 
lliai  the  (aihcr  M.-irinno  brouj^ht  rnc,  so  that  I  might  see  hov  rvatontbleH 
your  request ;  and  ynu  nllc^'c  xut^h  goo<i  reasons  and  know  so  well  ho«ll 
enhnncc  what  you  vhh,  thitl,  awnrc  lh.11  mine  will  be  of  link  Avnil,  I  do  Mt 
ihink  to  defend  myiell  with  reaiont,  but  like  those  who  plead  a  bad  cu^ 
to  deafen  you  with  noiac.  and  call  u])on  you  loudly  to  remember  ihU  JW 
are  ever  mure  ohiiged  lo  favour  my  daut;hiera,  who  arc  orphans  and  iBiM% 
Uian  you  arc  ihe  tjhajilains ;  since,  in  short,  cvcrythiiy;  is  your»,  ud  Al 
convent  ami  those  in  it,  belong  to  you  as  much  and  more  than  those  wtoill 
you  say,  go  ihiiher  only  anxious  to  get  through  quickly  [she  melM  ^ 
chaplains  of  misa  and  olU). 

You  do  me  a  gccal  favour  In  graniinit  that  matter  ot  the  vespcn,  for  ii 
is  a  thing  I  cannot  ^en'c  you  in.  As  to  the  rest,  I  am  now  wiiting  tott 
mother  pnorcis  10  do  your  bidding,  and  send  her  your  Iciier.  I'erhJfi' 
we  left  it  entirely  \a  her  hands  and  those  of  (he  Serior  Alonso  ASanx'! 
would  be  belter  for  us.  Let  them  arrange  it  between  iheai.  .  .  .  lanf 
thing  it  seems  10  me  a  notable  injury  is  done  them,  and  one  thnt  will  U 
very  grievous  lo  ihem,  in  that  when  anyone  celebrates  a  festival,  M.i»ni» 
be  &ald  before  High  Mass.  I  know  not  how  it  is  lo  be  arranged,  es^ecuS; 
if  there  is  a  sermon,  ll  matters  tittle  lo  your  graces  thai  on  ihatdAydf 
festival  should  be  celebrated  at  High  Ma».  and  that  the  chaplains  tbndi 
»y  [h«ir»  u  little  befote.  Il  can  only  be  on  a  v«ry  few  days  that  tH 
happens.  Let  your  grace  do  a  little  violence  to  )'«ur  awn  wishes,  and  glM* 
me  this  fai'oiir,  though  il  be  a  fust  day,  su  lung  as  it  is  not  one  of  iM 
celebrated  by  yoii  1  ...  la  short,  I  will  nol  depart  from  whatever  i* 
grace  sees  is  for  the  hesi  and  surest,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  10  serve  yov.  k 
l^eves  me  not  to  be  where  I  can  show  you  my  aRection  more  nearly. 

Few  prioresses,  however,  displayed  the  same  sweet  rcsunfr 
ablcness,  the  same  gentle  moderation,  the  same  firmness  as  that 
foundress.    After  her  death,  the  relations  between  patron  and 
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community  grew  more  and  more  strained  until  it  ended  in  an 
open  rupture.  Wearied  of  their  monastic  tranquillity  being 
invaded  by  the  constantly  recurring  festivals  and  the  crowds  of 
people  they  brought  to  the  chapel,  the  nuns  removed  in  1594 — 
the  saint  had  then  been  dead  twelve  years — to  the  house  of  one 
Alonzu  Franco,  in  the  Tendillas  of  Sancho  Minaya,  close  to  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Capuchin  convent.  In  r6oS  Beatrice 
de  Jesus,  the  saint's  niece,  finally  transferred  the  community  to 
some  houses  belonging  to  Don  Fernando  de  la  Cerda,  clo*e  to 
the  Pucrta  del  Cambron,  which  then  became  to  them  sacred 
ground ;  for  (strange  coincidence)  tradition  affirmed  them  to 
have  been  the  vcr>'  palace  that  Teresa  had  so  often  inhabited 
as  the  guest  of  Da.  Luisa  de  la  Ccrda,  and  where  she  had  so 
often  broken  her  journeys.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  her 
invisible  hand  had  guided  her  daughters  to  the  building,  where 
the  fragrance  of  her  presence  still  lingered.  Her  personality 
but  adds  another  interest  to  the  old  insular  walls,  of  themselves 
so  full  of  the  weird  charm  with  which  dead  centuries  ha\'e  tinged 
them. 

Close  to  the  Puerta  del  Cambron,  on  the  out-skirts  of 
Toledo,  the  visitor  to  the  Church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  building  that  rises  on  the  face  of  the 
tteep  hill  to  the  right — a  building  in  whose  irregular  archi- 
tecture, the  cyclopean  mas$ivencss  of  the  Visigoth,  the  flat 
solidity  of  the  Moor,  the  grace  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  mix 
lad  blend  in  a  thousand  fantastic  combinations — a  building  the 
fntit  of  many  epochs,  altered  and  changed  by  many  hands.  On 
the  one  side  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  rock,  it  rises  sheer 
lt>o\*e  the  abyss  which  separateit  the  matchless  vega  of  the 
Tagus  and  iU  boiling  waters  from  the  town  above;  on  the 
other  it  guards  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gates.  Here  and 
there  its  red  walls,  faded  by  the  heat  and  cold  of  many  centuries 
into  hues  tender  and  diaphanous,  or  glowing  in  patches  with 
*  beat  and  fervour  of  colour  that  can  only  be  seen  in  these 
remnants  of  antiquity,  are  pierced  by  irregular  casements.  A 
delicate  Moorish  ajimcz,  from  which  in  other  days,  as  the  sun 
gleamed  redly  to  his  setting,  some  dark  Moorish  face  watched 
for  the  return  of  the  cavalcade  across  the  vega,  exi-sW  side  by 
side  with  a  Gothic  loophole  and  the  square  wooden  lattice  of  a 
Christian  convent.  A  buttress  here  props  up  a  falling  wall ; 
the  cushion-shaped  buttress  of  the  Moor,  which  gleams  whilely 
Igminst  the  broken  surface  it  sustains ;  cvxrywhcrc  an  angle ;  in 
Jie  flawed  courtyards,  over  which  reigns  a  supreme  silence — a 
.upremc  pathos  of  abandonment — the  fine  grass  grows  un- 
nolcsted  by  the  steps  of  any  passer-by :  mouldering  woodwork 
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and  panelled  doors,  whence  the  sun  has  stripped  ufl"  the  piiat 
in  flakes;  curious  and  delicate  ironwork  moulded  with  the 
strong  grace  of  the  lifleenth-century  smith  bid  the  dreama 
linger  and  frame  for  himself,  if  he  can,  somewhat  of  the  inscr 
thoughts  that  guided  the  hands  of  the  craft-iroan  who  wrou^ 
them,  and  of  the  century  that  produced  him.  A  relic  of  many 
centuries,  this  old  building,  most  titly  do  its  walls  enclose  Ibc 
phantom,  the  spectral  form,  unreal  and  infinitely  saddcniflg.cf 
that  shadowy  cloister  life  once  so  full  of  vigour  and  vitaliiy; 
most  fitting  framework  for  the  mystic  figures,  mdanchoCf, 
forgotten  of  the  world  and  men,  who  here  wear  out  their  lii« 
for  a  vanquished  and  dead  Ideal. 

Below  this  house  (to  describe  it  and  figure  forth  the  shadowjr 
existence  that  lurks  under  brick  and  mortar  I  would  need  the 
brush  of  the  painter)  is  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Rcjet 
The  rusty  chains  of  enslaved  Christians  set  free  by  the  Catholic 
Kings  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  hanging  round  the  gatcwvy, 
mingle  strangely  with  the  garlands  of  pomegranates  viack 
cover  every  niche  and  pinnacle.  To  this  famous  church,  retred 
by  its  founders  for  their  shrine,  Teresa  must  ofien  have  go« 
down  to  pray ;  and,  lost  in  the  vast  space  of  its  magnificent 
Interior,  few  noted  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  little  old  Carmelite 
nun — the  greatest  woman  of  her  age,  perhaps  the  be*t  repre- 
sentative of  its  sublimest  virtues,  of  its  chivalrous  cruwe 
against  indifference  and  lukcwarmness ;  a  chivalry  which,  if  it 
tilted  at  windmills,  kept  alolt  all  that  was  pure  and  noble,  aoi 
whose  subtle  infiuence,  wafted  to  us  across  the  ages,  may  still 
inspire  us  with  something  of  the  old  fighting  spirit,  as  we  cX 
down  the  gauntlet,  not  for  dogma,  but  fearlessly  in  the  taoiti 
it,  for  abstract  Right  and  abstract  Reason,  as  being  the  higbe^ 
ends  Humanity  can  aim  at 


^[  WHILST  Teresa  lingered  in  Toledo  she  received  a  letter 
V  V  from  the  Rector  of  the  Jesuit  collcj^c  of  Salamanca,  Don 
Idartin  Gutierrez,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  virtue,  who, 
mxiotts  to  forward  a  Reform  he  looked  on  as  a  benefit  to  the 
i^urch  at  large,  advised  her  to  found  in  Salamanca,  a  city  he 
lescribed  as  ver>'  suitable  for  the  purpose,  alleging  in  favour 
if  his  opinion  various  excellent  reasons.  "  Allhough,"  writes 
Teresa,  "  I  had  forbortte  making  a  foundation  without  endow- 
nent  there,  on  account  of  the  place  being  very  poor,  still, 
onsidcring  that  Avtla  is  just  as  poor,  and  that  God  fails  not, 
or  do  I  think  will  e%-er  fail  those  who  serve  him  ...  I 
ietermined  to  make  it :  and  when  I  left  Toledo  for  Avila  I  at 
nee  from  there  set  about  procuring  the  license  from  the  then 
Itshop,  who  acted  so  well,  that  as  soon  as  the  father  rector  told 
im  of  this  Order  and  that  it  was  for  God's  scT^■ice,  he  gave  it 
t  once.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  once  1  had  the  Bishop's  license, 
!ie  morustery  was  made,  so  easy  did  it  seem.  And  so  I  at 
ncc  set  to  work  to  hire  a  hou»e,  which  a  lady  whom  [  knew 
ot  for  me,  and  a  difficult  thing  it  was  to  get,  as  it  was  not  the 
eason  for  letting,  and  the  house  was  inhabited  by  some  students, 
fhom  they  persuaded  to  give  it  up,  when  the  person  who  was 
»  take  possession  of  it  arrived,  They  did  not  know  what  it 
fas  for.  for  of  this  I  was  exceedingly  cautious,  so  as  to  let 
lOthing  be  knon-n  until  we  had  taken  possession,  for  I  have  now 
xpericncc  of  how  hard  the  devil  works  to  hinder  one  of  these 
jttndations.  .  .  .  Well,  when  I  bad  got  the  license,  and  was 
Lire  of  the  house,  confiding  in  God's  mercy  (for  there  was  no 
ne  there  to  whom  I  could  look  for  any  assistance  to  get  the 
lany  things  that  were  needed  to  furnish  the  house)  I  set  out  for 
alamanca.  taking  one  companion  only,  so  as  not  to  excite 
ttention  on  the  road,  for  I  took  warning  by  what  had  happened 
)c  in  Medina  del  Campo,  where  I  had  seen  myself  in  great 
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difficulty;  so  that  if  any  hlndnnce  Arose  1  might  mo 
difficulty  alone  together  with  her  whose  company  1  wan 
to  have.  ...  I  do  not  put  down  in  these  foundations  tm 
discomforts  of  the  ronds,  the  cold,  the  sun,  the  snow,  for< 
snowed  upon  us  all  ilay  ;  how  in  other  foundations  we  k 
way;  how  in  others  wc  sulTered  ailments  and  fevcn 
although,  glory  to  God,  i  have  generally  but  feeble  hci 
saw  clearly  that  our  Lord  gave  me  strength.  For  someti 
happened  to  me  when  1  was  setting  about  a  foundation,  I 
m>'self  afflicted  with  so  many  aches  and  pains,  that  I  wi 
of  anguish  (for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  not  fit  even  tc 
my  cell  without  lying  down),  and  to  turn  to  our  Lor 
complain  to  his  Majesty  as  King,  that  he  wished  mc  to  d< 
was  beyond  my  strength,  and  afterwards,  although  not  w 
some  suffering  on  my  part,  hi-s  Majesty  gave  me  strengt 
inspired  me  with  .such  ardour  and  .solicitude,  that  I  lost 
of  myself  entirely.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
abandoned  a  foundation  for  fear  of  the  trouble,  although 
great  repugnance  to  the  journeys,  especially  the  long  one 
when  I  had  once  started.  I  made  light  of  them  when  I  tt 
in  whose  service  I  was  making  them,  and  that  the  Lord  \ 
be  praised,  and  Die  most  Holy  Sacrament  placed  in  s 
house."  i 

So  she  wrote,  the  tender  and  heroic  nun  to  whoml 
wa.*  but  one  long  journey,  the  world  but  the  comfortless  i 
of  a  night ;  who  looked  on  the  things  around  her  as  a  sbi' 
ing  uncertain  mirage,  her  steadfast  gaze  fastened  on  a 
country  where  the  wearied  and  dusty  feel  shall  fir»d  tl 
desired  rest  at  last;  as  years  afterwards  she  penned 
quiet  cell  at  Toledo,  the  simple  annals  of  the  I'oundal 
Salamanca. 

It  was  noon  on  the  Eve  of  All  Saints,  when  the  tw( 
who  had  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Ion 
November  night,  sleeping  at  some  place  on  the  way,  ca 
sight  of  the  cupola.s,  towers,  and  creamy  walls  of  sixt 
century  Salamanca.  And  yet  thut  magnificent  d' 
Renaissance  jewel  set  in  the  great  alluvial  plains  tlui< 
the  Tormes,  that  they  watched  glittering  before  them  unt 
searching  rays  of  a  winter  sun,  as  at  each  step  they  took  i 
larger  and  larger  on  their  vision,  was  even  then  in  full  dcca 


'  Doth  town  and  disiiUt,  the  richest  in  natutol  capabUltiet  In  Spain,  had 
'I'cfciti'i  time  bccoincihe  prey  of  the  iwiiim  of  convrnu,  collctEM,  hotp^jih,  ( 
iinO  |)icnit  ctKlowcnrnu  (o  auch  na  client  that  ilie  iithabiUnte  could  icarod 
inch  or  Ihe  «oi1  (hfir  own,  an<l  were  inl"c«l  to  lelliug  lodging*  to  : 
asricultntc  sod  iiu)iuiU]r  hid  altCMt  Ouappeued. 
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Lon  account  of  those  very  monasteries,  one  more  or  which  Teresa 

|)Md  come  to  found.     So  they  trudge,  this  sixteenth-century  nun 

]  and  her  com|>anion — Across  the  twenty-six  arches  of  the  Roman 

bridge,  past  the  fortress  that  guards  its  entrance  over  which 

Roai  Ihe  banners  of  Spain  and  the  municipality — into  the  town, 

exciting;  but  little  comment  (for  in  those  days  nuns  on  their 

triwls  were  by  no  means  an  unusual  sight),  until  at  last  ihey 

fede  into  the  dark-browcd  t;atcway  of  some  posada.     1-rom  the 

ponda  they  at  once  send  out  in  search  of  Nicolas  Gutierrez,  a 

pious   merchant  whom  Teresa  had   chained   from   Avila  with 

{Cttirig  the  house  ready  for  their  arrival.     But  so  far  from  the 

house  being  ready,  the  good  NicoL-ls  comc:<  to  say  that,  tn  spite 

of  all  he  can  do,  the  students  refuse  to  leave  it.    "  1  told  him," 

,  eys  Teresa.  "  how  important  it  was  that  they  should  lei  us  have 

it  at  once,  before  the  news  got  wind  that  1  was  in  the  town ; 

I  for  1  ever  dreaded  some  obstacle  arising,  as  I  have  said.     He 

went  to  the  person  the  house  belonged  to,  and  worked  so  hard 

'  that  it  was  cleared  that  same  afternoon.     We  entered  it  just  at 

nightfall"     In   after   years,   when   he   had   become   the   grave 

Bishop  of  Barbastro,  one  of  those  same  graceless  Salamanca 

Kudents  was  wont  to  relate  how  he  and  his  companions  had 

been  turned  out  (o  make  room  for  Teresa's  convent. 

"it  was  the  first  I  founded,"  Teresa  continues,  "without 
plicing  the  Host ;  for  I  did  not  think  i  had  taken  possession 
unless  this  was  done,  but  I  have  since  learned  that  it  was  not 
essential,  which  was  a  great  con.iolation  to  me.  so  little  fit  was 
Ibc  house  to  receive  it,  owing  to  the  state  in  which  the  students, 
■l»can  have  had  '  no  curiosity,'  had  left  it ;  so  that  wc  had  not 
« little  to  do  that  night" 

I  can    sec   them,  the  two   elderly  women  in  nun's   habits, 

^Nicd  by  good  Gutierrez  cloaked  to  the  eyes,  as  tbc>-  flit 

^nxigh    the    darkening    streets    of    that    old    and    vant.-«hed 

Salamiinca.  vanished  yea !    as  comisletely  as  they  have ;    can 

'*c  them   a.s  the  key  grates  in  the  lock,  and  their  footsteps 

*''d  voices   echo   ominously  through   the  empty  house,  as   if 

^"Q  voices  were  not  their  own,  but  others  in  response  to  them; 

^^  tec  them,  one   of  them   an   in%'alid,  as   they  light  some 

**Wchcd  oil  lamp,  and  hang  it  on  a  crook  in  the  wall,  and  then, 

'•'eking  up  their  sleeves  and  habits,  set  to  work,  forgetting  the 

'^o  nights  they  have  spent  on  the  road,  to  repair,  as  best  they 

"^'ght.  the  dirt  and  "  want  of  curiosity  "  of  the  students. 

I  can  see  them  as  they — she  arKl  Sor  Maria  del  Sacramento 
"■^Hoil  through  the  long  November  night,  scrubbing  and  sweeping 
*hilat  Salamanca  slept,  as  hajipy  as  if  thcj-  owned  the  gold-  mines 
^f  Ten), — nay,  to  my  mind,  far  happier,  although  the  whole  sum 
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and  total  of  their  worldly  possessions  are  two  old  patntingt— u 
Ecce  Homo  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  that  Teresa  nlli 
characteriittic  improvidence,  "the  less  money  the  more  heat,* 
sending  out  from  the  posada  had  bought  with  the  last  foistcen 
reals  left  over  from  the  journey.     The  Jesuit  rcclor  has  loit 
them  some  tables,  some  linen,  a  frontal,  and  the  rcqubitcs  (or 
saying  Mass.     With  these  humble  materials  they  and  the  I«o 
Jesuits  he  has  sent  to  help  them  construct  the  modest  altu; 
and  when  the  gray  dawn  of  day  steals  through  the  chinks  of 
the  wooden  shutters,  the  Jesuit  rector  celebrates  the  first  Mu> 
with  such  humble  pomp  and  ceremony  as  they  had. 

Tbni  iLume  day  (wriics  Terem]  I  sent  for  the  nuns  who  wcrt  u>  ceme 
from  Mctlioii  del  Campa    On  the  niuht  of  All  Souh  my  coiuptuiion  nd  1 
were  left  alone.     I  tell  you,  siitem.  tnat  whtn  1  remember  ihe  few  d  mj 
companion,  who  wus  Maria  del  Sacramento,  a  nun  older  than  m>'xlt » 
great  vervain  of  God,  I  am  muvvd  lo  laughter.    The  house  wa»  very  bin 
and  ramblin;^.  and  with  a  ^al  many  Karrcts,  and  nothing  could  gtl  m 
«tudcni»  out  of  my  companmn'^  head,  who  bethniight  herself  that  u  ihe; 
h.id  been  to  aniyry  ni  hnving  to  Icnvc  the  house,  one  or  other  of  tbt««ii 
hidden  awuy  in  it :  thii  they  could  easily  have  t>ecn,  for  there  vat  no  tad 
o(  places  where  they  might  have  bestowed  tlicmsclve*.     We  shut  oursdM 
up  in  a  room  where  thiTC  wu^  >iumc  Mtuw,  which  w^a  ilic  first  thins  I  bd 
providpil  for  [he  ft'und.uion,  since,  having  it,  wc  did  not  want  of  a  bed.    "ft 
slept  on  it  thai  niyht,  with  two  bUnkcis  that  had  been  lent  us,    Snti^ 
some  niin^  who  lived  close  by,  in  whom  tve  thought  our  coming  would  hn 
been  a  grievance,  lent  ui  bcdclothu  for  the  compAniont  who  were  on  tkir 
way,  and  sent  u^inlmi.    Thenamcof  the  convent  was  Santa  Isabel,  andallAi 
lime  that  we  dwelt  in  that  bouie  they  did  tii  many  ^ood  offices  and  chiiiM 

As  soon  as  my  companion  saw  herself  shut  up  in  tliai  room,  she  steni 
to  become  a  tittle  easier  ns  to  the  students,  although  she  did  noihi^  ta 
peer  from  one  side  to  the  other,  still  full  of  fe.ir  ;  and  the  devil  nuisi  laK 
helped  by  tuggcMing  to  her  fenrsomc  thoughts  with  which  to  disquicicnn 
who,  owing  10  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  was  easily  frighicncd  by  \rrf  liJV. 
t  asked  her  what  she  was  looting  for,  since  there  no  one  could  enter.  Sbt 
said,  "  Mother,  I  am  just  thinking  what  you  would  do  here  alooe^  tcppwH 
I  were  to  die  here  this  moment."  That,  indeed,  if  it  happened,  trnm 
dreadful  to  me :  it  marie  me  dwell  on  it  a  little,  and  ei-cn  lilkd  roe  «ii 
dread  ;  for  although  I  am  not  afraid  of  dead  bodies,  the  sight  of  them,  MS 
if  1  nm  Roi  alone,  inake^  mc  flint.  And  ,is  this  was  increased  by  ihe  toiilf 
of  the  bells  (fi.r,  .IS  [  ha%e  said,  it  was  the  night  of  All  SouIs\  it  wu  0 
excellent  beginning  fnr  the  devil  to  distinct  our  minds  with  follies :  whe>  t( 
see*  that  one  feats  him  not.  he  seeks  other  roundabout  ways.  I  nil 
"  Sister,  when  that  happens  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  think  abaui  iii 
at  present,  let  me  sleep."  As  we  had  had  two  sleepless  nights,  sleep  *m> 
drove  away  our  fear.  The  following  day  more  nuns  arrived,  and  •«  fciirf 
no  more. 

In  the  Quarter  of  San  Franci.sco  of  Salamanca,  facing  the 
entrance  to  a  narrow  Jane  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  one  IMK 
sec  the  long  rambling  facade  of  the  house  where  she  and  Soi 
Maria  del  Sacramento  listened  to  the  slow  and  strident  cUngiBR 
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bells  as  they  tolled  through  that  November  iiighl  for  the 

rits  of  the  dead.      Look  at  it  well,  for  it  Ls  worth  it,  even 

ngh  its  walla  did  not  shut  in  a  page  of  'I'erc<ia's  life  ;  as  the 

iturics  have  left  it,  so  it  ha£  remained,  a  remnant  of  a  life 

XMnin^  every  day  more  dim  and  distant.     The  arched,  low* 

wed  patcway,  not  built  for  foot  passengers,  but  for   horse* 

in  and  travellers;  the  mouldering  shields  above  it,  that  once 

bcrcd  the  history  of  some  lineage  long  forgotten  (nay,  not 

ptten,  for  are  they  not  the  arms  of  the  Godinez.  connections 

■rTcresa  herself,  and  was  not  the  eldest  brother  of  Juan 

rOvalle  a  Godinejt?);   the  low-pitched,  rustic  roof  of  tiles, 

rqpilarly  outlined  against  the  sky,  full  of  strange  curvatures 

nd  broken  lines  and  faded  colour ;  the  massive   breadths   of 

'alls,  broken  here  and  there,  but  not  impaired,  by  a  ca.iement, 

'  :rccd  with  whimsical   irregularity  by  successive   generationa 

iniing  to  their  needs, — are  alike  characterised  by  the  same 

l-world   mixture   of  unpretentious   strength,  simplicity,  and 

Jittess.      A   house   that,  to   modem    ideas, — incapable    of 

prehending  the  beauty  of  these   quaint   structures,  or  the 

lipiity  of  the  life  they  once  enshrine<l, — Is  little  belter  than  a 

and  that  the  veriest  little  bourgeois  would  turn  from  in 

X,  but  which  to  the  artist  and   the  dreamer  is  a  never- 

source  of  delight,  as  if  by  looking  at  it  he  could  saturate 

•ool  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  nobler  age  than  his  own.     For 

okler  days  this  house  and  others  like  it  sheltered  families 

blood  was  the  purest  in  Castillc.  and  who  lived  in  them 

t  poverty  which,  as   it  was   shartxl    by  a  whole   class,  was 

inted   no  disgrace,  and  implied  no  diminution  of  con- 

tion  or  esteem.     Of  this  class  was  Don  Juan  de  0%-alle, 

of  quality  and  birth,  who  could  count  three  generations 

dininguishcd  ancestors ;  to  it  belonged  Terea.V»  father  (and, 

wc  have  seen,  she  was  intimately  connected  with  the  most 

ious  families  of  Castille,  and   the   proudest   grandees  of 

bear  her   family  name  to-day);   to   it   also   that  other 

-in-law  of  hers,  Don  Martin  Guzman  y  Barricntos.     And 

Juan  dc  Ovallc  and  her  widowed  sister  felt  the  pinch  of 

keenly,  even  if  they  bore  it  with  that  proud  grace  and 

ily  which  still  remains  such  a  remarkable  characteristic  of 

Spanish  people. 

Inside   you  will  find  evidences  of  refinement  that  millions 

would  be  powerless  to  buy.     Step  within  the  room  which 

affirms  to  be  the  one  where  Teresa  and  her  companion 

listened  to  the  bells.    The  low,  dark,  open-raftered 

b  inlaid  with  geometric  designs  of  ivory — in  places  the 

ork  seems  to  have  been  bent  and  distorted  by  age ;  the 
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cunning  fingers  of  the  Moorish  artificer  have  long  mouldetcd 
into  dust,  but  the  work  is  as  delicate  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  bcto 
finished  yesterday.    The  irregularities  of  the  white-washed  mils, 
which  bulge  out  here  and  there  in  a  manner  so  portentous  as  19 
surest  that  the  mason  who  built  them  cared  more  for  strength 
and  solidity  of  workmanship  than  mere  smoothness  of  suifue 
(and  he  was  right) ;  the  low  wooden  doors,  blocked  out  of  *o&A 
chestnut,  darkened  a  little  with  the  passage  of  centuries,  but  ttm 
which  you  can  almost  follow  the  strokes  of  the  carpenter's  txs 
— arc  all  suggestive  of  a  hcaltliicr  and  lai^cr  life ;  of  a  beallb}'*'! 
respect  for  the  veracities  even  in  the  building  of  a  house;  oft 
virile  and  complete  existence,  not  ^Tapped  about  in  shams! 
in   realities,      A  special  charm  lianas  over  these  old  intc  " 
with  their  strange  atmosphere  of  emptiness,  repose,  and  perftin 
of  rusticity, — a  charm  which  fills  one  with  sadness,  so  completely j 
elsewhere  does  it  seem  to  have  faded  from  the  world.     The  darSe| 
and  sombre  woodwork,  the  strange  crenk  of  the  boards 
one's  feet,  that  have  echoed  to  so  many  generations  of  otberj 
feet ;  the  rays  of  golden  light  that  flood  the  narrow  casemoiCs 
when  the  heavy  shutters  are  unlatched,  and  sleep  and  flicker  j 
and  lengthen  over  wall  and  floor;  this  rectangular  patio  lying 
so  still  and  tranquil  under  the  blaze  of  the  mid-day  sun,  full  of 
flowers  and  caged  birds  whose  melody  fills  the  air;  the  quaint 
columns  that  support  the  upper  story,  hidden  by  the  crecpcn 
which   send    their  fingers   into   every  crevice,  peep  into  cnff 
window,   hang   in   garlands   from   low   lintelii;    above  all, 
draped  figure  that  flits  silently  through  it,  sending  a  rustlei_ 
the   same  unspoken  peace,  the  same  unobtru-^ive  and  obscdif 
virtue,  the   same   inefTabte   sentiment   of  beautiful   resignatica 
(relics  of  that  older  life)  through  each  dim  nook  and  comer,- 
are  the  last  lingering  vestiges  of  the  world  in  which  Teresa  li«A 
Barely  two  months  after  the  foundation  of  the  conveni  of 
Salamanca,  Teresa  was  on  her  way  to  .Mba  dc  Tormcs.    Tit 
chronicler  has  it  that,  at  the  instance  of  her  brother-in-law  and 
Juana  (they  lived  in  Alba),  she  had  already  made  the  journey 
to  Alba  during  her  stay  at  Toledo,  but,  on  account  of  tlK 
conditions  inipose<l  by  the  founders  and  the  subsequent  delay, 
had  abandoned  the  foundation  and  returned  to  Toledo.     Hon- 
ever  this  may  be,  it  was  not  the  first  time  (for  Alba  is  neaio 
to   Avita   as   the   crow  flies   than    Salamanca,  and   it   is  most 
probable  that  she  and  Sor  Maria  del  Sacramento  passed  thnMi|h 
Alba  on  their  way  to  Salamanca)  that  she  had  trod  that  road.— 
all  unconscious  (thank  God  for  such  unconsciousness)  that  along 
it  she  was  to  take  her  last  journey ;  and  that  those  scctms  and 
changing  landscape  she  rode  past  on  her  donkey  that  Janttaiy 
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r  were  to  be  tbe  last  pages  of  the  book  of  nature  that  should 
ct  her  eyes  ere  death  closed  them  in  unalterablv  n:po«c. 
One  can  follou'  c%'cry  step  of  this  journey ;  for  it  is  a  vtry 
Ml  one,  and  easily  performed  in  five  or  six  hours.  With  her 
ecan  turn  back, — ere,  lo!it  in  the  folds  of  interposing  country, 
lamanca  fatles  from  sight — to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  city, 
Idded  with  the  stately  towerK  of  churches  and  monasteries 
It  to-day  arc  a  heap  of  ruins.  With  her  one  can  thread  the 
olit  ilex  woods,  or  wild  stony  wastes  as  stem  as  the  flint  rock 
It  crops  up  amongst  the  fine  short  herbage.  To  her,  ho»-cvcr. 
>sc  two  green  parallel  hills — the  scene  ofone  of  the  memorable 
ttles  of  modem  times, — only  brought  to  mind  the  familiar 
Dance: 

Bmiardo  ntaba  en  d  Carpio, 

El  Moro  en  el  Atapil ; 

Como  el  Tdrmes  va  crccido. 

No  te  pnedcD  combatiT. 

Winding  through  oak  glades  and  olive  groves,  the  road,  then 
ire  track  worn  by  donkeys'  feci,  passes  by  the  village  of 
,,  where  the  stork  muses  gravely  on  the  gray  church- 
,  and  farther  on  the  huts  of  I'clai^arcia  (both  of  which 
claim  the  honour  of  having  given  her  shelter).  Then  it 
Itom  for  a  moment  the  great  Roman  road  from  Zaragoza  to 
Ida.  the  famous  Camino  de  la  Plata,  over  the  wild  pasture- 
of  La  Maza  (where  tradition  has  it  that  the  -vnini  and  one 
ipanions  lost  their  way,  and  were  guided  by  angels  to 
■in  where  she  quenched  her  thirst)  to  the  summit  of  the 
,  whence,  as  in  a  vast  panorama,  shut  in  by  a  distant  tine 
mountains,  one  can  follow  tbe  countless  windings  of  the 
mvcs,  as.  sweeping  under  the  old  walled  town,  it  spreads 
tif,  a  belt  of  glittering  silver,  across  the  vast  allmnal  plains 

stretch  from  the  gates  of  Alba  to  the  horizon. 
Nothing  more  peaceful  than  the  little  brown  pastoral  town 
once  look  rank  with  Avila  and  Salamanca,  and  whose 
■  or  municipal  righu  were  given  by  Alonso  cl  Sabio,  as, 
ping  down  to  the  river,  it  lies  exposed  to  the  evening  «un. 
against  the  bridge,  so  old  that  already  in  the  thirteenth 
lury  it  formed  the  device  of  the  municipal  seal,  is  the 
hicolated  gateway.  On  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  right 
he  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Alba,  which  had  taken  the  place 
ome  still  older  fortress,  whence  in  other  days  the  turbulent 
on  or  the  king's  castellan  overawed  the  town  beneath. 
cady  in  Teresa's  time  the  mutual  rivalry  and  defiance  that 
once  existed  between  the  town  and  the  fortre.<s  had  become 
litionsof  the  past  and  were  fading  au-ay.     Those  old  wild 
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days  were  gone  wlieii  the  stern  watch-tower  exacted  dues  fno 
and  signed  treaties  with  the  town, — sometimes  defending  it.  u 
the  case  might  be, — mostly  at  daggers  drawn  with  it :  or  wbee, 
if  menaced  and  attacked,  the  town  rose  in  defence  of  the  (ottroi 
In  Teresa's  time  it  had  grown  into  a  splendid  and  spuioni 
palace  ;  to-day  it  has  recovered  somewhat  of  its  former  look,ii 
gaunt  and  impressive  the  gray  keep, — all  that  remains  of  it,— 
rises  above  the  surrounding  waste.  Farther  on,  as  one  loofct 
across  the  plain  studded  by  herds  of  tawny  and  ashen-coloorcd 
bulls,  the  ruins  of  the  Jcronimitc  monastery  built  by  tbc 
Archbishop  Don  Guticrre  de  Toledo  at  the  same  time  u  be 
founded  the  fortunes  of  the  great  house  of  Alba,  gleam  white 
through  the  poplars  that  fringe  the  river. 

Turn  again  to  the  town.  Almost  in  the  centre  of  ihc 
irregular  assemblage  of  lines  that  slope  down  to  t]ie  river,  tbe 
eye  is  arrested  by  two  cypresses,  tall  and  sombre,  that  cut 
straight  and  rigid  against  the  red  tiles  of  the  house-tops,  the 
gray  towers  of  the  churches ;  their  blackness  but  brings  out  the 
pearly  softness  of  the  light  behind  them.  Look  at  them  weU; 
for  that  orchard  whence  they  spring  has  often  been  trodden  bjr 
the  woman  whose  dead  body  is  enshrined  in  the  neighbuurini; 
walls:  it  is  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Convent  of  Alba.  FroRi 
this  height,  if  you  know  where  to  look,  you  may  even  mark  out 
the  latticed  casement  whence  the  faded  sight  of  the  old  foundrea 
was  soothed  and  cheered  by  the  lovely  perspective  of  plain  tfii 
river  which  stretched  below  to  the  dim  hori^ton  ;  the  reflccboe 
of  the  beauties  of  this  passing  landscape  of  earth  must  still  bin 
lingered  impressed  on  Teresa's  eyeballs,  from  which  the  tight 
of  day  was  so  fast  fading  away,  as  she  lay  dying.  And  indeed 
not  one  spot  of  it  alone,  but  every  stone  in  Alba,  seems  dedioM' 
to  Teresa's  memory.  It  is  said  that  her  first  visit  when  4a 
arrived  in  Alba  that  January  day  was  to  the  duchess  in  the 
magnificent  palace  on  the  hill,  whose  painted  galleries  and 
works  of  art  were  the  wonder  not  only  of  their  contemporaria 
but  of  three  centuries  later.  To-day  when  all  this  magnificence, 
which  so  impressed  Teresa  as  to  suggest  to  her  one  of  ho 
incomparable  similes,  has  died  away  hkc  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
that  ruined  tower  and  those  few  batllcmentcd  lengths  of  tnlU 
so  intimately  associated  with  two  of  the  mr>st  remarkable 
characters  of  the  age, — Ferdinand  the  grim  Duke  of  Alba,  and 
Teresa  dc  Jesus, — arc  chicHy  remembered  from  their  connoctica 
with  the  latter. 

Juan  de  Ovalle  lived  in  Alba;  his  son  (supjxned  to  bn* 
been  resuscitated  by  Teresa  during  the  foundation  of  San  ]o*f) 
was  a  page,  and  subsequently  a  gentleman,  of  the  duke's  home- 
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hold.  The  duchess  was  one  of  her  most  intimate  Triends  and 
admirers.  It  was  for  her  that  a  copy  of  her  Aytwas  made,  and 
it  was  this  manuscript  that  cheered  the  duke's  imprisonment  in 
the  fortress  of  Pinto.  It  was  by  one  of  those  strange  capriees 
of  fate — the  desire  of  the  duchess  for  the  consolation  of  her 
presence  during  the  confinement  of  her  daughter-in-law — that 
Teresa  found  iKr  grave  in  Alba  instead  of  in  the  town  which 
had  given  her  birtli. 

It  was  when  thinking  of  the  splendours  of  this  palatial 
interior  which  had  so  daz/.led  and  confused  her,  that  she  wrote 
In  the  Moradas:  "You  enter  a  room  belonging  to  a  king  or 
some  great  noble  (I  believe  it  is  called  a  treasure-chamber), 
where  arc  stored  infinite  kinds  of  glasses  and  pottery,  and  many 
other  things  placed  in  such  order,  that  when  you  enter  you  can 
nearly  sec  them  all  at  a  glance.  1  was  once  taken  to  such  a 
room  in  the  Duchess  of  Alba's  house  (where  on  arriving  from  a 
journey  my  superiors  had  ordered  me  to  stay  in  obedience  to 
her  request),  and  as  I  entered  I  stop)>ed  amazed,  wondering 
vhat  such  a  pell-mell  of  things  could  be  used  for,  and  saw  how 
orK  could  praise  the  Lord  for  such  a  diversity  of  things;  and 
now  I  feci  amused  with  the  way  they  have  come  in  useful  here," 

The  founders  themselves  were  closely  connected  with  this 
illustrious  house.  Teresa  Laiz,  or  de  la  Xt.,  as  she  is  styled  in  the 
original  deed  of  foundation  still  preserved  in  the  old  Cathedral 
of  Salamanca,  being  the  wife  of  the  steward  or  admintstrador. 
A  dim  image  this  Teresa  de  Laiz — this  little  great  lady, — for 
the  post  of  "  contador  "  to  the  great  Dukes  of  Alba  was  no  small 
one,  and  only  given  to  a  gentleman  of  birth, — reflected  very 
vaguely  from  the  letters  of  Teresa,  the  saint ;  yet  not  so  vaguely 
but  that  I  can  discern  as  she  brushes  past  me  fleetly — a 
phantasm  all  rulTand  veil  and  farthingale,  in  the  faded  fashion 
of  the  day — a  woman  of  excellent  intentions,  but  pig-headed, 
obstinate  and  tenacious  of  her  prerogatives  as  foundress.  Testy 
too,  and  despotic,  loving  to  rule  the  nuns  of  Alba,  as  she  did 
the  little  world  outride  its  gates,  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  imposing 
such  a  wholcwme  terror  tn  them,  that  one  and  all  fled  from 
UTMlertaking  the  office  of  prioress  in  her  convent.  And  yet  she 
was  at  one  with  them  in  one  thing — her  lo\'e  and  reverence  for 
the  saint.  Would  you  know  more  of  her,  turn  to  the  Funda' 
cients,  where  you  shall  find — as  much  as  you  will  ever  know. 
If  Teresa  rouses  a  smile  by  her  naif  narrative  of  the  prodigies 
associated  with  her  namesake's  childhood  and  settlement  in 
life — prodigies  which  did  not  seem  to  her  at  all  misplaced  when 
connected  with  one  destined  by  Providence  to  fulfil  such  an 
iportant  mission  as  tliat  of  foundrcss^she  has  sketched  in  her 
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history  with  a  few  bfoad  and  vigorous  touches  and  all  ha 
inimitable  grace  and  energy*.     Teresa  de  La!/,  was  the  daughttf 
of  noble  parents  ("  Muy  hijos  de  algo,  y  de  liinpia  sangit'— 
very  much  sons  of  some  one,  and  of  pure  blood),  whose  poroty. 
however,  not  corresponding  to  their  illustrious  descent,  brocii 
them  to  hide  it,  together  with  their  pride,  in  the  obscure  villa^ 
ofTordilloa,  about  t\vo  leagues  from  Alba. 

So  grc.it  n  pity  is  it  [tnoraliae^  the  mint),  that,  on  Account  of  uwUt] 
things  ht\ng  plated  in  mch  v.inity,  Ihcy  will  tnilicr  be  deprived  of  ni^ami 
teaching;  and  many  other  ]liin};i  wliicli  ar*  the  meaoi  of  enlightenins  Mtdi 
by  iLvit)^  in  theie  little  hanilets,  than  abate  one  jui  of  those  poinu  «hic' 
constitute  what  they  call  honour.  Having  already  had  four  daueliten, C 
birth  of  the  lifth  filled  ihcm  with  toriow.  Inde^  one  may  wtU  wttf, 
sec  how  morult,  blind  to  wh.it  is  hmi  for  ihcni,  like  thofc  who  are  tavtA; 
i^nornnt  of  God's  judgments,  Icnnwing  not  the  gieai  bcnclits  (h.tl  maycanM 
10  ihcm  from  their  daushiers  nor  the  great  evils  from  iheir  sons,  nnaifaiK 
It  seems,  to  leave  ii  to  him  who  sees  and  creates  all.  arc  thrown  into  detpm 
by  that  whicii  should  rather  rouse  their  joy. 

Such  was  their  mortification  and  disgust,  or  perhaps  only 
thoughtlessness  (the  law  nowadays  would  give  it  an  uglier  toiaX 
that,  the  third  day  after  its  birth,  the  hapless  infant  was  k& 
alone,  forgotten  by  every  one  from  morning  until  night.  It  i> 
sarisfaclory  to  know  ihM  they  had  not  neglected  to  baptize  be. 
When  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  her  returned  and  beard 
what  had  happened,  she,  together  with  several  others,  nisbedl* 
see  if  it  was  dead.  Weeping,  she  took  it  in  her  arms  wi 
exclaimed:  "As  if  thou  wcrt  not  a  Christian,  my  childfon 
which  it  looked  up  and  answered:  "Ves.  I  am" — not  spealdtt 
again  until  the  usual  time  for  children  to  do  so.  The  motbtr, 
thus  convinced  of  the  singular  destinies  reserved  for  ba 
daughter,  b(^an  to  treat  her  well  and  make  much  of  bs, 
expressing  a  desire  to  live  to  see  the  fate  in  store  for  btf 
remarkable  offspring. 

When  the  time  came  for  her  establishment  in  life  she  wooU 
fain  not  have  married,  having  no  inclination  to  matrimony— 
unhesitatingly,  however,  when  her  parents  proposed  him  to 
her,  accepting  the  hand  of  Francisco  Velasquez,  whom  shehvi 
not  as  yet  even  set  cj-cs  on  ;  "  but  the  Lord  saw,"  says  Tcrea 
"that  this  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  good  work  trhidi 
both  have  done  in  his  Majesty's  service  might  be  accomplished 
For,  apart  from  his  being  ricli  and  virtuous,  he  loves  his  vH^ 
so  dearly  that  he  .seeks  to  gratify  her  every  wish ;  and  *t^ 
every  rea.son,  as  in  her  the  Lord  gave  him  abundantly  all  Ibit 
can  be  asked  for  in  a  wife;  for  together  with  the  great  cut 
with  which  she  keeps  his  house,  her  excellence  b  such,  tli>i 
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ben  her  husband  took  her  to  Alba,  of  which  he  was  3  native, 
id  the  duke's  '  aposcntadorcs '  (officers  of  a  great  hou-sehold, 
bo6c  duty  it  is  to  provide  and  prepare  quarters  for  their 
laiter's  guests  or  servitors)  happened  to  quarter  a  young 
enlleman  in  her  house,  she  felt  it  so  much,  that  she  began 
>  dislike  the  town ;  for,  being  a  young  woman  and  of  t:;rcat 
cauty.  the  devil  began  to  inspire  him  with  such  evil  thoughts, 
hat  unlc-i.-)  she  had  been  as  virtuous  as  she  was,  some  liarm 

t3u!d  have  come  of  it.  When  she  peicetved  this,  without 
ying  anything  to  her  husband,  she  besought  htm  to  take  her 
o  some  other  place,  whereupon  he  did  as  she  wished,  and  took 
ter  to  Salamanca,  where  they  lived  with  great  content  and 
twidly  prosperity,  the  office  he  held  being  such  that  every  one 
lesired  to  please  and  make  much  of  them."  This  happy  and 
nbroken  union  was  clouded  by  one  thing  only — the  absence 
f offspring.  "'Great  were  the  devotions  and  prayers  she  made, 
nd  the  only  thing  she  besought  of  the  Lord  was,  that  he 
ould  give  her  children,  so  that  they  might  praise  him  when 

Ewas  dead ;  for  it  seemed  hard  to  her  that  she  .should  leave 
e  behind  her  to  praise  his  Majesty  in  her  stead.  And  she 
I  me  that  this  was  the  only  reason  she  had  for  desiring 
icrn, — and  she  is  a  woman  of  great  truthfulness,  and  so 
ligious  and  virtuous,  that  to  see  her  works  and  a  soul  so 
%irous  of  always  pleading  him,  and  ceaseless  in  employing 
W  time  well,  often  makes  me  praise  the  Lord." 

In  spite,  however,  of  her  prayers  to  Saint  Andrew  (whose 

Ivocacy  had  been  recommended  to  lier  as  a  sovereign  remedy 

such  necessities),  years  went  by  and  her  desires  remained 

til  unfulfilted,  when  one  night  a  mysterious  %'oice  broke  the 

Ulness  of  her  bedchamber,  which  said:  "Desire  not  to  have 

Midren,  for  thou  wilt  condemn  thyself." 

>  In  spite,  however,  of  the  warning,  still  haunted  by  the  same 

Stilled  desire,  "  for  since,  she  argued,  her  object  was  so  good, 

hy  should  she  condemn  herself?"  she  still  continued  her 

Votions  until,  whether  asleep  or  awake  ("  however  it  be,  that 

Una  a  good  vUion  may  be  seen  from  wliat  took  place  after- 

Lrds" — it   is   Teresa  who   speaks),  she   had   a   dream.     She 

Ought  she  found  herself  in  a  house  where,  in  the  courtyard 

tncath  the  corridor,  there  was  a  well,  and  close  by  a  lovely 

eadow,  the  grass  studded  over  xvith  white  flowers  of  inex- 

iblc  loveliness.     Close  to  the  well  stood  a  venerable  and 

utiful  form,  delightful  to  look  upon,  whom  she  look  to  be 

nt   Andrew,  who  said,  pointing  to  the  flowers:   "Different 

these  children  from  those  thou  longest  for." 

She  would  fain  have  prolonged  the  consolatory  vision,  but 
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it  faded  away.  From  that  moment  she  resolved  to  foaod  k 
monastery :  "  Whence,"  adds  Teresa,  "  it  may  be  seen  tiiit  ** 
was  as  much  an  intellectual  vUion  as  an  im^nary  one,  nA 
that  it  could  not  be  a  fancy,  or  a  delui^ion  of  the  devil."  He* 
thoughts  were  no  longer  set  on  having  children  ;  far  other  mS 
now  her  heart's  desire.  Her  husband,  complacent  and  devc 
welcomed  her  scheme,  and  set  about  looking  for  a  mitati 
place.  She  would  fain  have  honoured  her  birthplace  with 
pious  a  memorial,  but  this  he  rejected. 

Six  )*cars  passed  away,  and  the  idea  still  lay  latent  inthctcj 
breasts,  although  it  remained  unrealised,  when  he  was  summon 
by  the  Duchess  of  Alba  to  undertake  the  office  of  trcasu 
in  her  household ;  this,  in  spite  of  tt.H  being  less  lucrative  tlian^ 
the  one  he  held  in  Salamanca,  he  accepted  ;  and,  having  bought  j 
a  house  in  Alba,  he  sent  for  his  wife  to  join  him.     Great  waj[ 
the  virtuous  Teresa's  grief  at  abandoning  Salamanca  for  a  town  | 
associated   with   such   an   odious   mcmor>',  although   she  tnu 
somewhat   tranquillised   by  her   husband's  assurance  that  she 
should  be  molested  by  no  more  lodgers.     On  arriving  in  Alba, 
to  add   to   her  distress,  she  was   greatly  discouraged   by  tht 
aspect  of  her  new  dwelling,  which,  in  spite  of  its  being  sraciovi 
and  well  situated,  wanted  the  conveniences  to  which  snc  laJ 
become  accustomed.    "And  so  all  that  night  she  was  exceed- 
ing troubled." 

Next  day,  however,  with  the  morning  light,  as  she  entenJ 
the  patio,  it  flashed  upon  her  that  it  was  the  one  she  had  sea 
in  her  dream.  There  in  the  self-same  spot  stood  the  «dL 
Amazed  at  the  strange  coincidence,  she  at  once  fixed  upon  it 
for  the  site  of  her  convent.  Consoled  and  strengthened  ii 
her  resolution  of  making  Alba  her  home,  the  childless  confte 
began  to  buy  the  other  houses  adjoining,  until  tbcy  M 
secured  enough  space.  The  choice  of  the  Order  to  whicl  it 
should  be  devoted  presented  greater  obstacles.  The  state  ef 
the  religious  bodies  may  be  gauged  by  the  difficulty  they 
found  in  meeting  one  such  as  she  wished. — that  is,  witk  * 
limited  number  of  inmates  who  should  strictly  adhere  to  thdf 
cloister.  At  length  despairing  of  finding  any  that  at  ill 
responded  to  her  desires,  and  guided  by  the  advice  of  t*o 
friars, — themselves  of  different  Orders,  good  and  learned  men,— 
who  counselled  her  to  devote  her  fortune  to  some  other  objert 
("  for  the  great  majority  of  nuns,  they  said,  were  never  satisfied; 
besides  many  other  objections"),  after  consulting  with  bet 
husband,  the  two  resolved  instead  to  leave  the  bulk  of  ihdr 
possessions  to  her  nephew,  a  virtuous  youth,  whom  thfj' 
intended  to  many  to  Francisco's  niece,  devoting  the  rtst  '-' 
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(  for  their  souls.  The  sudden  illneHs  and  death  of  this 
V,  however,  scarcely  more  than  a  fortnight  after,  Hhattered 
etr  pro}ects.  She  binmetl  her  fatal  determination  of 
I  to  him  what  God  had  destined  for  another  object  as 

the  cause  of  his  death.  She  remembered  the  prophet 
's  punishment  for  his  disobedience,  and  she  looked  ui>on 
!s  of  her  nephew  (whom  she  dearly  loved)  as  a  chastise- 
from  the  Almighty.  Thenceforth,  although  ignorant  how 
about  it,  their  resolution  was  unalterable.     It  seemed  as 

already  foresaw  what  afterwards  came  to  pa^,  as  she 
sed  the  disposition  of  her  convent  with  those  who  laughed 
r  eagerness,  convinced  that  her  requirement.'!  were  too 
to  be  realised.  She  was  in  despair.  The  one,  however, — 
Qofessor.  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  a  man  of  letters  and 
ICC,  —  who  had  laughed  the  most,  was  the  means  ol 
Tig  bcr  to  accomplish  her  desires.  On  one  of  his  journeys 
me  of  the  new  convents  which  were  being  founded  every 
yy  one  Teresa  de  Jesus,  reached  his  ear*.  He  procured 
ich  information  about  them  as  he  could,  and  on  his  return 
'eeted  the  disconsolate  foundress  with  the  news  of  his 
lery.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  Teresa  through 
de  Ovalle  and  his  wife,  but  the  insufficiency  of  the  endow- 

stood  in  the  way,  and  the  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
loned  until,  whilst  in  Salamanca,  she  was  again  urged  to 
lake  it.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance,  indeed,  as  we 
seen  in  the  case  of  Malagon,  that  Teresa  departcxl  from 
ssolution  of  founding  in  poverty ;  but  once  having  done 
e  was  inflexible  in  insisting  that  the  endowment  ofTered 
1  be  enough  to  cover  all  the  needs  of  the  community 
ut  the  intervention  of  charity  or  the  aid  of  friends  and 
«»— "for  many  inconveniences  arise  from  thoir  wanting 
eccs-sarics  of  life.  And  never  do  I  lack  heart  and  con- 
X  to  found  many  convents  in  poverty,  without  endowment, 
! certainty  that  God  will  not  fail  them;  whereas  to  found 

with  endowment,  and  that  too  little,  I  have  none;  in 
lase.  t  hold  it  best  not  to  found  at  all."  Yielding,  how- 
to  the  advice  of  her  old  friend  and  confessor,  Bai)es,  then 
ilamanca,  whose  opinion  was  that  it  was  inadvisable  to 

so  good  a  work  undone  for  such  a  reason,  and  that  a 
d  endowment  was  no  obstacle  to  the  poverty  and  perfec- 
jf  the  nuns,  and  having  brought  her  founders  to  reason 
T  cogent  and  unanswerable  arguments  (they  having  given 
etr  house  and  betaken  themselves  to  one  much  poorer — 
:k  of  self-sacrifice  which  she  highly  appreciated),  the  Host 
laced  on  the  altar,  and  the  convent  dedicated  (according 
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to  the  founders'  desire)  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  on  the 
2Sth  of  January  15701 

Ant!  so  the  mysterious  flowers  shining  amidst  the  verdure 
of  the  meadow,  that  Teresa  dc  Laiz  had  seen  in  her  diMin. 
blossomed  into  the  while-capcd  Carmelites  who  that  day  took 
up  their  abode  within  its  walls.    Amongst  those  of  illustrioos 
rank  drawn  irresistibly  thither  by  Teresa's  fame  (whether  bcGsre 
or  after  her  death  is  uncertain)  was  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
(Don  Antonio  Alvarez   de  Toledo,  the   famous  old    Duke  of ! 
Alba's  son),  and  it  is  noticeable  that  Teresa's  niece,  Juan  dc 
Ovalle's  daughter,   took  the  veil  in   the  same  building  where 
lay  the  mortal  remains  of  the  valiant  woman  who  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  whilst  she  lived  to  lure  her  to  her  Order.    The; 
aged  and   heroic    Maria   del   Sacramento  was   appointed  sut>- 
prioress  under  Juana  del  Kspiritu  Santo.     After  having,  sith 
Teresa,  enjoyed  a  kindly  laugh  at  her  untimely  tremors,  kst 
us  bestow  a  word  of  praise  on  her  real  and  cheerful  courage 
She  listened  unmoved  to  the  verdict  which  was  to  deprive  her 
of  a  limb,  and  whilst  the  doctors  amputated  her  festering  l^ 
she  herself  (although  one  of  them  fainted),  urged  them  on  and 
bore   the  burning  of  the   bleeding  stump   without   a  9^  of 
emotion.     This  painful   case   lasted  ten  years — years  of  gte«t 
and  continuous  suffering,  but  more  patience. 

Truly  Teresa  and  her  nuns  were  women  of  marvclliW 
endurance.  The  following  instance,  if  it  serves  for  nothing 
more,  shows  how  profoundly  and  incradicably  her  great  figuR 
fixed  itself  upon  the  imagination  of  her  contemporaries.  Wbei^ 
after  the  saint's  death,  Teresa  de  Lais  was  attacked  by  her  lul 
sickness,  which  was  soon  to  prove  mortal,  feeling  a  little  betttf. 
and  far  from  dreaminy  that  her  hour  was  come,  she  was  viaud 
by  the  Mother  Teresa  de  Jesus,  with  her  white  cape,  and  JuX 
as  she  remembered  her  in  life,  who  motioned  her  towards  I0 
by  signs.  Upon  which  the  sick  woman  knew  that  she  mi 
dying,  and  that  she  had  ticcn  called  by  the  radiant  and  con- 
solatory vision  to  enjoy  the  glory  she  had  merited  by  her  good 
works  on  earth. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  saint,  so  immersed  and 
occupied  in  her  new  foundations,  lost  sight  of  thasc  she  had  left 
behind  her,  or  that  they  ever  ceased  to  have  a  foremost  place 
in  her  thoughts.  As  her  hair  grows  a  little  whiter,  and  she 
leans  a  little  more  heavily  on  that  crooked  ebony  staff  which  1 
have  .<o  often  seen  in  Avila,  it  would  seem  that  her  capacity  for 
work  wa-^ed  greater  as  that  work,  the  circle  of  her  cares,  grew 
larger  and  more  absorbing.  She  found  time  and  attention  ta 
spare  for  all,     Her  nuns  of  Toledo,  battling  for  their  freedom. 
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with  the  chaplaifi-s  instituted  by  the  founders,  tvere 
I  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  During  the  years  1571  and 
I2  the  only  letters  that  remain  to  us  arc  the  three  addressed 
"ainire?.  Jind  Ortiz.  To  the  former  she  writes  from  Alba  de 
■■'  His  Majesty  knows,"  she  says,  "  how  gladly  I  would 
remained  in  your  house  [Toledo]  longer.  Since  I  left  it 
ure  your  grace  that  I  have  not  had  a  day  which  has  not 
full  of  trials.  Two  monasteriett  have  been  founded,  glory 
pod  !  and  this  [AlbaJ  the  least.  May  it  be  hi.s  Majesty's 
leure  that  they  may  be  of  some  sci-vice,  I  do  not  wnder- 
kl  the  cause  why  the  body  of  the  Scnor  Martin  Ramirez 
lesirc  and  supplicate  of  the  Lord  that  he  may  be  in  glory) 
I  iKrt  been  moved  [to  the  convent].  I  beseech  you  to  let 
tlcnow  the  reason,  and  if  what  you  settled  to  do  (as  you 

Etioned  to  me  one  day)  has  been  done.  O  Lord,  how 
I  have  you  been  in  my  memory,  and  how  often  have  I 
led  you  in  tlie  n^otiations  that  I  have  been  occupied  with 
p ;  for  you  never  went  back  from  what  you  once  said,  even 
:  was  in  jest.  ...  I  beseech  you  to  tell  the  Seftor  Di^o 
z  not  to  forget,  as  he  is  doing,  to  put  my  lord  St.  Joseph 
■  tlic  church  door." 

Towardit  the  end  of  March  she  was  again  in  Salamanca, 
ire  licr  daughters  had  great  need  of  her  presence.  This 
idation,  which  had  been  accomplished  with  such  apparent 
i,  was  henceforth  to  be  the  consl;mt  anxiety  of  her  life,  an 
iety  she  was  destined  to  bear  with  her  to  the  grave.  The 
elusion  she  drawit  from  it  is  char.-tctcristic.  "  [n  spite  of 
1  not  having  given  the  devil  leave  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
'  of  it  in  the  beginning,  since  he  wished  it  to  be  founded,  so 
ly  have  been  the  trials  and  contradictions  that  have  been 
ne  since,  that  although  I  write  thb  some  years  after  it  has 
I  founded,  even  yet  everything  is  not  finally  settled,  and 
believe  God  is  greatly  served  in  it,  since  the  devil  cannot 
le  it." 

An  open  stream  (since  covered  over)  (lowed  before  the 
ise,  and  made  it  cold  and  damp  ;  the  siie  of  the  building 
dc  it  impossible  to  dream  of  repairing  it,  and,  as  it  was  out 
the  way  and  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  the  nuns 
bred  much  from  want  of  alms,  which  in  their  ca.te  meant 
gcT  and  ilMicalih.  Hut  the  greatest  trial  of  all  to  these 
tary  and  cloistered  women  was  the  deprivation  of  the 
fable  consolation  of  the  Host  upon  the  humble  altar,  it 
\g  the  first  foundation  that  Teresa  had  made  without  it. 
But  before  she  could  rejoin  and  cheer  her  daughters,  in 
KH13C  to  the  precepts  of  obedience,  she  was  obliged  on 
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arriving  in  Salamanca  to  alight  before  the  paUce  of  theCounb 
of  Monterey,  who  had  obtained  leave  from  the  provincial  for 
her  to  vi-iit  them.  This  vast  Renaissance  palace,  with  iU 
]>lateresquc  balustrades,  arcadcd  windows,  and  oomer  toveci 
from  which  hang  the  escutcheons  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Zunigas  Accvcdos,  is  one  of  the  glories  of  S^amanca. 

The  lower  part  of  it — which  the  architect,  as  if  weary  of 
the  elegance  and  grace  of  nco-ciasNiciiiin,  the  airy  filigree  wort, 
and  the  thousand  caprices  he  has  lavished  on  the  upper,  « 
unconsciously  obeying  the  subtle  Eastern  influence  of  tk 
Moor,  has  left  in  maxtive  breadths  of  creamy  wall,  broken  onlf 
by  an  occasional  loophole, — gives  the  building  a  harmony  wHt 
its  surroundings,  which  would  have  been  entirely  lust  haiJ  it 
been  cut  up  by  Italian  colonnades  and  ornament.  So  that  rut 
only  the  humbler  "solar"  of  the  decayed  hidalgo — which  al» 
glories  in  its  inlaid  cedar  roofs,  sunlit  patios,  and  upper  gallaiei 
of  most  quaintly  carved  wood,  with  its  simple  and  rustic  diafln, 
inhabited  to-day  by  the  Siervas  de  San  Josi, — but  the  prinoeh 
dwelling,  retain  across  the  centuries  some  perfume  of  Terens 
pre:sencc 

I  know  not  to  whose  authority  to  refer  the  two  mirads 
Teresa  is  said  to  have  worked  on  the  occasion  of  this  vlu't  &> 
the  Counts  of  Monterey.  They  arc  not  mentioned  by  Ribos 
or  Ycpcs,  but  by  the  chronicler  alone,  and  they  may  probaUf 
depend  on  the  deposition  of  Incs  dc  Jesus,  the  nun  «to 
accompanied  her  from  Alba.  At  the  request  of  her  hosttbe 
visited  the  sickbed  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  high  dependanticf 
the  household,  .sutTering  from  high  fever.  As  the  woman  felt 
Teresa's  hands  (who  in  a  movement  of  pity  placed  them  gently 
on  her  head),  she  exclaimed :  "  Who  touches  me  ?  for  1  am  w-ell' 
— words  which  drew  from  the  saint  the  exclamation  which  we 
feci  disposed  to  echo:  "Scflorcs,  this  woman  is  raving";  but 
when  she  proved  her  assertion  by  rising  from  her  bed  aomi 
and  well  in  body  and  clear  in  mind,  the  bystanders  were  filW 
with  amazement.  It  would  be  puerile  and  an  insult  to  good 
sense  to  impugn  an  occurrence  so  gravely  told  and  chnmicled. 
The  explanation  comes  spontaneoualy  to  the  mind  of  c^-eIyont 
Semi-civilised  and  half-educated  people  in  all  oountric:s  arcajM 
to  exaggerate  their  maladies ;  medical  science  was  all  but  iwo- 
cxistcnt.  and  numerous  and  opposite  symptoms  wer«  often 
classed  under  the  heading  of  the  same  disease;  besides  whiA 
this  special  illness  was  nnc  of  those  burning  fe\-crs  ("  tab.-irdillaiO 
so  frequent  in  a  hot  country,  and  ^o  much  more  frequent  then 
when,  from  the  absence  of  drainage  and  all  sanitary  prccautkxis, 
il  was  the  most  prevalent  malady  botli  of  rich  and  poor.    It 


lay  be  that,  as  Teresa's  hands  touched  Dofta  Maria  de  Arriaga's 
hcid,  the  fever  had  reached  its  crisis  in  one  of  those  moments 
of  sudden  and  bcncticial  relief  that  mark  the  tumlnR-point 
towards  health.  It  may  be,  too,  that  so  strong  was  the  patient's 
faith  in  the  s^aint,  that  the  will  re-acted  on  the  body,  for  if 
"  ith  can  remove  a  mountain,  how  mtich  more  easily  should  it 
tc  on  a  simple  fever.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  precision  of 
account  of  the  miracle  has  been  blunted  by  time  ;  its  exact 
ucnccs  have  been  lost  So  little  docs  it  take  in  an  age  of 
dulity  to  make  or  imagine  a  miracle ;  so  small  a  tax  on  the 
son  to  believe  it.  She  is  also  said,  by  the  prayers  the  dis- 
cted  parents  implored  her  to  make,  to  have  restored  to  life 
Count's  little  daughter,  who  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death. 
this  occasion,  according  to  the  chronicler  (we  are  treating 
Count),  Santo  Domingo  and  Santa  Catalina  of  Stena  both 
peared  (o  her  and  told  her  that  the  child's  life  was  spared, 
lom  they  desired  to  wear  their  habit  for  a  year  afterwards 
token  of  gratitude.  Tliis  message  Teresa  is  said  to  have 
itimatcd  to  the  Counts  through  Fray  Domingo  Baflcs,  him.self 
Dominican  (the  correlation  is  striking,  as  also  the  implied 
ttcry  to  hb  Order),  This  child  lived  to  become  the  wife  of 
Count  dc  Olivares,  and  mother  of  the  Condc  Duquc,  Philip 
^  powerful  favourite,  who  himself  appealed  through  am- 
ssadors  and  cardinals  to  obtain  the  Pope's  confirmation  to 
Teresa's  being  made  the  co-patron  saint  of  Spain,  declaring 
ihiit  "almost  irom  my  birth  I  account  her  my  patron  saint  and 
advocate,  and  confide  greatly  in  her  protection."  Alas!  that 
hin  devotion  should  have  taken  the  form  of  destroj-ing  for  her 
votaries  the  house  where  she  was  born,  and  rearing  in  its  stead 
commonplace  and  gcwg.^w  church,  full  of  stucco  and  gilt 
gingerbread,  in  which  the  woman  whose  life  we  are  followmg 
shrinks  away  from  us  into  space,  to  give  way  to  the  heavy 
and  disfigured  Image  of  the  Catholic  Saint.  But  how?  may 
not  the  una.-sthctic  and  devout  aristocrat  be  forgiven  for  doing 
what  men — many  of  them  learned  and  deeply  attached  to  her 
person — have  done  with  her  history?  I-et  us  seek  re\-crently 
to  resusdtate  the  Teresa  of  fWsh  and  blood,  and  forgive  the 
mausoleums  of  stone  and  mortar,  as  well  as  volumes,  which 
have  been  piled  above  her  strong  individuality,  and  have  well- 
nigh  succeeded  in  crushing  it  out  of  all  recognition. 

Let  us  now  follow  her  to  her  daughters,  starving  for  want  of 
alms  in  the  cheerless  solitude  of  the  empty  barrack-like  house 
>vcr  against  the  Arroyo  de  San  Francisco,  whom  she  cheers 
vith  her  presence  throughout  l-«nt — a  Lent  of  which  she  has 
jrescrvcd  the  mcmoty  in  one  of  those  strange  documents  of  her 
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mental  autobiography  called  her  Relations.    Her  Uognphes 
have   a&ziumed   that   it   was   addressed   to   Ripalda,  but  wie 
probably,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  was  to  Baites-     Nor  am  1 
that   thctr  chronology  is  rtght-~that  is,  if  it  Is  based  od 
assumption  that  it  was   Isabel  de  Jesus  who  sang  the  ' 
which  swept  Teresa  away  from  earth  into  a  heaven  of  ecstasy. 

Either  the  date  assigned  to  the  letter  in  which  Tctw 
expresses  her  desire  that  the  would-be  novice  (Isabel  dcjcswj 
should  take  the  veil  in  San  Jos(!  of  Salamanca,  or  that  asiigixd 
to  her  profession  in  Salamanca,  is  incorrect ;  or  perhaps  bolk 
E-'or  if  Isabel  de  Jesus  did  not  enter  the  convent  of  Salamtna 
until  June  1572,  and  did  not  profess  until  the  14th  June  i;;;. 
and  we  find  Teresa  writing  to  her  from  the  Encarnacion  a!  tie 
b^inning  of  1572,11  is  impossible  that  she  should  have  sung lo 
her  in  1-cbruary  of  is/t.  These  discussions  of  dates  are  vH 
things,  and  import  little  enough  to  my  history,  although  I  W 
it  my  duty  to  point  out  the  anachronism  into  which  all  kr 
biographers  have  fallen. 

Teresa's  own  example  will  shield  mc  for  not  giving  muittt 
tietails  of  chronology ;  "  I  n  m>'  count  of  the  years  in  whkh  tky 
were  founded  [she  speaks  of  her  convents],  I  suspect  that  1  im 
wrong  about  some  of  them,  although  I  am  as  careful  as  I  an 
to  call  them  to  mind.  As  it  does  not  matter  much,  for  it  cm 
be  amended  afterwards,  I  mention  them,  according  a»  my 
memory  brings  them  to  me:  the  difference  will  be  small, ewo 
if  there  is  some  error."  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point 
to  those  who  arc  more  meticulous  as  to  tri\Halities  than  T 
that  this  Relation  may  well  refer  to  the  year  1574  when,  as 
passed  through  Sahmanca,  she  bore  Isabel  de  Jesus  iviih  Iki  to 
the  foundation  of  Segovia,  and  the  exjieriences  she  mentions  in 
it  may  have  taken  place  partly  in  Salamanca,  partly  in  SegoriL 
It  was  then,  prolwbly,  that  the  simple  and  touching  ballad  she 
so  often  asked  Isabel  de  Jesus  to  sing  to  her,  worked  on  her 
the  marvellous  operation  of  which  she  speaks  in  this  Relation. 

When  the  nuns  were  gathered  together  at  night  on  EasUf 
Sunday  the  clear  young  voice  of  the  novice '  who  had  troddea 
rank  and  wealth  under  foot  to  enter  religion  sang  the  moviof 
couplets,  the  refrain  of  which  was ; — 


V^ntc  mis  ojo*. 
Duke  Jesus  bueno ; 


\''i<nntc  mis  <iea, 
M  itf mme  yo  lU%ft.* 


'  Vcpci  iitttodumn  vailmlon  iiilo  ihe  account,  uid  allinnt  ihM  lUt  incideBd 
pUet  Ihe  }-«ir  rollowtne  ■)<»<  d^  tl"  fotincLlion  of  S*l«nan«. 

*  May  mj  ejrei  ice  (be«  Mnv  lay  crn  Mc  thcc 

Swnu  ud  eood  Jcau,  And  Mon  kt  me  die. 
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[Vean  quien  (|^utfierc 
fRosat  y  jaimincs, 

?IK  9t  yo  te  viete, 
tri  mil  prdines : 


Ftor  <lc  ecrstfinu, 
J  emit  Nazarcno, 
V&inl«  ml»  ojos, 
MueraiDC  yo  lu^go,' 


was  ihc  ctTcct  it  worIc«(I  un  me  [writes  Teresa^,  that  my  liands 
n  to  kMC  sfn^alion,  and  rcslsiancc  w^s  useless  :  bui  in  the  same  uny 
"rd  out  of  myoclf  in  ecstasies  of  joy,  so  docs  thU  proffiund  pain 
(tia  the  soul  a*  to  Icnvc  it  trnnxporrca,  and  until  to-day  1  did  not 
miuid  it :  talher  did  ii  »ccm  to  mc  that  for  tome  lime  I  have  not  had 
I  impetiuet  so  «uongly  as  I  was  wont,  and  now  it  »eeins  10  mc  that  ilie 
1 1*  tliisthat  1  have  mentioned  ;  I  know  not  if  it  can  be  «i.  Fur  before, 
>ain  was  not  so  c.tttemc  as  to  show  itself  ouinardly,  mid  as  il  is  so  1 
imblc,  and  I  was  in  my  full  senses,  it  mailc  me  cry  out  aloud  witliout 
ein^  able  to  prcwnt  it.  Now  as  it  has  inrrenscd,  it  ha*  icachcd  the 
iiubnjc  point  of  this  anguish,  and  I  know  more  what  Out  Liu\y  sutTercd, 
JM  unlit  to-day,  as  I  say,  I  hat-e  not  experienced  what  antn^isb  is.  It 
hiB  body  so  broken  that  to-d.ny  1  write  even  this  with  j;rcat  pain,  for  the 
>  are  left  btuhed  and  sore  and  as  if  they  had  been  disjoimed.  Vou  will 
tc  when  yoa  sec  mc,  what  ibis  delirium  of  pain  can  be,  or  if  I  feel  it  as 
or  aiD  deceived. 

\gnin  ami<]?«t  much  that,  however  beyond  the  range  of 
nary  human  exj^rience.  we  can  follow  and  to  a  certain  degree 
unt  for,  comes  the  certain  discordant  note — a  note  which  if 
sincere  she  would  have  suppressed, — a  crudity  of  image, 
;»roduction  of  a  mind  that  must  give  a  concrete  form  to  dim 
ation ;  it  b  the  strange  mixture  of  the  materialism  of  the 
h  pervading  and  struggling  with  the  nebulous  mysticism  of 
north.  A  Teutonic  mind  would  have  involved  these  ex- 
:nces  in  a  metaphysical  haze,  which  we  would  have  accepted 
lore  probable.  Teresa  altogether  removes  them  from  the 
ids  of  probability  by  giving  them  clear,  sharp  outlines,  by 
wing  on  them  the  light  of  day,  in  accordance  with  the 
nets  of  the  Castilian,  who»c  country  presents  the  same 
ply-dcfincd  features,  the  same  dislike  for  an  atmosphere 
^-eils  and  softens, 

ihc  herself  is  the  first,  by  the  grossness  and  power  of  her 
cptions,  to  throw  doubt  on  much  that  is  tender  and 
tiful.  This  is  not  so  clt^rly  to  be  discerned  in  the  passage 
immediately  follows,  as  in  several  others  farther  on,  where 
rtATsh  chord  she  strikes  will  at  once  jar  on  a  sensitive  ear 
delicate  perception. 

remained  wiih  this  pain  until  thi«  morning,  when,  being  in  prayer,  I 
profound  ecttaty,  and  ii  seemed  to  me  ihai  our  L^rd  bore  inc  in  spirit 


'  L.c(  jruHnfne  and  rcnct 
Deli|[hi  him  who  vill. 
Sweefeti  gankai  ihnll  ttfitsb  niDC  ey«s 
Ai  stChi  of  tbee. 


Flown  of  '•emphiint, 

SHus  of  N'axareth, 
Ur  my  eyes  *k  thee 
And  Kwo  let  me  dio. 
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to  his  FaiLcr't  side  and  said  to  hint:  "She  that  thougarast  tome,  Igiwu 
thee,"  and  ii  seemed  to  me  thul  he  drew  mc  close  to  fatm.  Tlii»  i&  not  an 
imaginary  thins,  bui,  with  lO  great  a  certitude,  and  so  spiritual  a  tlcliocy, 
that  1  know  not  how  to  dcscriln;  it ;  he  said  to  me  some  words  ihu  I  do 
not  remiMnber  :  some  of  them  were  about  doitif;  mc  favours.  He  bod  ■■ 
close  beside  him  for  some  lime. 

All  the  pathos  of  the  renouncement  of  her  life  is  concentrated 
in  the  following  lines  :— 

As  you  went  away  so  soon  yciivrdny,  and  I  see  how  with  yoiu  aanf 
occupations  it  is  impossible  for  me  lo  console  myself  with  yoa.  ewa  iW 
needful  time,  since  1  sec  iliat  yout  occupaiioDS  are  more  ui(;eni.  I  mnkincd 
fgr  a  time  with  pain  aud  sadness.  This  was  increaKd  by  the  solitude  I  nt 
in.  And  av  it  teems  lo  me  no  crcalurc  on  eanb  holds  mc  in  hondue,  I  tt 
gome  little  scruple,  for  fe.ir  I  was  not  hcginning  to  lose  this  libeny  ^ad  ai 
liberty  !l.  This  w;is  last  night  :  and  to-da)^  our  Lord  answered  roe  asiAl 
and  told  me :  "  Not  to  be  astonished,  for  just  as  morUb  desire  c«npu} 
with  whom  to  communicate  their  sensual  delishls,  so  ibc  soul  desires  (*h> 
there  is  anv  one  who  understands  her)  to  commuajcate  licr  jois  ui 
sorrows,  and  is  saddened  when  she  ha,s  no  one."  He  said  to  mc  i  "  Nw 
thou  ail  on  the  righi  track,  and  thy  work»  please  mc."  .  .  .  Af^cr  commoB- 
eating  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  felt  the  Lord  beside  me  in  the  deinS 
manner,  and  he  began  ta  comfort  mc  with  fcreat  dcli^-his,  and  said  sinowl 
other  things  :  "Thou  scest  me  here,  daughter,  for  it  is  1 ;  show  mcfl^ 
hands,"  and  I  thouKbi  he  look  them  in  his  own,  and  placed  them  en  v 
ude,  sayinjf,  "  Behold  my  wounds,  do  not  be  wiiliout  mc  ;  the  shorinca* 
life  passes. 

And  here  comes  in  the  jarring  note— 

I  understood  from  some  things  be  said  lo  me,  that  after  be  aKcndcf 
into  heat'en,  he  nei'cr  came  down  to  earlli  to  have  communion  with  anyoK. 
except  in  the  Host.     He  told  me,  that  when  he  rose  from  the  dead  he  l»J 
seen  Oui  Lndy.  for  *he  was  in  yrcai  },ticf,  being  so  transfixed  with  anEini 
that  even  then  ^hc  did  not  recover  consciousness  to  cnjoy  ihaiioy.    Hot* 
I  undertinod  my  own  anguish  that  1  h.ivc  mcnlloncd,  now  dilEcrent  it  MS- 
But  what  must  have  been  the  Virfiin's  \    And  that  he  had  remained  >iib 
bet  a  long  time,  smce  so  it  wjis  necessary,  until  he  had  consoled  bei.   Ol 
Palm  Sunday  as  I  bad  just  communicated  1  was  seized  with  a  enm  (B- 
pension,  so  that  1  could  not  even  swallow  the  Form,  and  whilst  I  had  it "« 
my  mouth,  when  I  be^an  to  come  to  myself. :"/  setmtd  to  me  in  tw-frsM 
(mat  mywAaU  month  tvas  full  o/  Hood ;  ami  it  sttmtii  le  mt  ikal  myfaeioi 
I  myutf  tftrr  rntirrly  ttrttrtd  with  it  at  if  tAe  Lor4  kiid  juil  tUitiil.    It 
seemed  to  mc  thai  it  was  still  wann.  and  ihc  suaviiy  I  fell  at  that  mooKtC 
was  excessive,  and  the  Lord  said  to  me  :  "  Daughter.  I  dciirc  that  ibou  itiA 
benefit  by  my  blood,  and  fear  not  that  my  mercy  shall  fail  tbee.     I  sbed  * 
with  much  sulTcrinK,  and  thou  cnioyest  it  as  ihou  scest  with  gieat  deli|h>  5 
well  <lo  I  reward  thee  for  tJie  delight  thou  jjavcst  me  this  day."    Thi* ' 
said,  becau'ie  for  more  than  thirty  years,  if  it  was  [lossibic,  T  had  cons- j 
municatcd  on  this  day,  aaA  tried  to  prepare  my  soul  10  receive  it*  gueitpA*  I 
Lord:  for  the  rrueliy  of  the  Jews  in  ntlowinK  him  lo^o  so  &r  away  loci^j 
seemed  to  me  ^rcat,  and  I  reckoned  upon  his  becommg  my  guest,  iitd  ^ 
enough  was  ilie  lodjjjnt,',  as  1  now  see.  .  .  . 
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ill  more  remarkable  is  the  paragraph  that  follows,  and  yet 
not  rotise  a  smile  either  of  derision  or  of  indulgence.  Truly 

is  much  in  wliat  Ribera  says — that  only  they  who  have 

this  life  can  judge  it  ;  not  we,  buried  in  the  mechanical 

of  life,  whose  Uioughts  never  soar  farther  than  moncy- 
ig  or  money-spending,  and  who  have  erected  ourselves  into 
wn  gods,  and  study  our  mental  phenomena  as  intently  as 
t  our  ph>'sical.  Who  then  so  bold  as  to  impugn  the  reality 
t  subjective  world, — these  fancies,  these  thrills  of  emotions, 

sudden  enlightenments,  these  depths  of  depression,  fthaped 
noulded  b>"  desire,  intense  aspiration,  .ibsolute  crucifixion 
S;  fanned  into  flame  by  amorous  impulses  which  left  the 

too  frail  a  tenement  for  so  great  a  guest,  fainting  and 
toght, — which  Teresa  saw,  which  existed  for  her  eyes,  faded 
imring  and  abnegation  7  What  ideal  to-day  exacts  such 
ction,  such  control,  such  profound  and  ceaseless  vigil  on 

restless  sense  and  instinct  ?  Ah  !  let  us  veil  our  eyes,  let 
jch  with  reverence  these  frailties  of  a  strong  and  energetic 

distorted  by  a  belief;  but  let  us  not  deny  that  this  woman 
Lnd  some  recompense  in  thi:<  strange  dream-world,  often 
r,  and  often  terrible,  of  her  own  creating,  for  the  renouncing 
r  life ;  and  that  Tor  her  it  existed  in  very  truth,  shedding  a 
gc  and  pathetic  radiance  over  her  meagre  and  solitary 
tnce. 

lore  this  (Teresa  coniinuesl  1  h^td  twen  I  think  three  days  wiib 
Tcai  pain  of  hcin^  ab'scnl  troai  God,  which  is  urcaicr  sgrnetimcs 
II  olhcn,  and  dutiiij;;  tho>c  daj-t  it  h.i<l  be«n  so  profound  that  it 
il  to  me  I  Mas  unable  lo  bear  it,  and  ttiu*  having;  been  in  great  diilress, 
it  waa  late  to  lake  »omc  food,  and  thai  1  could  not  ;  and  on  account 
vomitinffs,  it  moke^  me  very  weak,  if  I  do  not  cat  at  the  proper 
and  so  lorcioK  myself  I  placed  the  bread  before  me  in  order  to  brtalt 
cat  i  when  all  al  once  Christ  appeared  lo  me,  and  broke  the  bre.id,  at 
ncd  10  me,  and  wat  about  to  put  it  in  my  mou[h,  >A>-in|[  :  "  Eat, 
ter,  and  b^i  it  ax  bc«i  ihnu  canst.  I  am  grieved  at  thy  suHeringi, 
ey  arc  what  is  best  for  ihce  now." 

al  he  should  say  "  1  am  sieved ''  [she  add*  characteristically]  made 
fleet ;  because  it  does  not  seem  to  me  thai  he  can  now  feel  t;rief  for 
ng. 

1  as^gning  this  Relation  to  this  period  of  her  life,  her 
aphers  have  been  guided  by  a  vague  instinct,  a  sentiment, 
1)  perception  of  a  distinct  growth  in  her  mental  and 
tial  development.  The>'  have  felt  that  she  has  attained  ber 
maturity ;  that  she  has  reached  that  culminating  point 
tamest  which  she  may  add  to,  but  can  never  surpass  ;  that 
outline  of  the  circle  has  been  formed  and  can  never  be 
Kd,  although  it  may  be  deepened.    According  to  Ribera, 
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Et  was  at  this  epoch  that  she  felt  the  last  conflicting  ttnpilia 
between  the  work  which,  as  it  grows,  precipitates  her  more  aad 
more  into  action  on  the  one  hand,  ami  the  quiet  of  thcdtdsia 
which  beckons  her  on  the  other.  It  has  been  reserved  to  nooe, 
perhaps,  as  to  Teresa,  to  retain  the  faint  tender  perfume  thai 
clings  about  the  contemplative — the  poctr>*  and  the  idcalism,- 
and  to  combine  them  with  the  multiple  forces  of  action  >nd 
motive  until  the  one.  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  olbo. 
only  shows  it  up  and  marks  the  contrast  more  clearly.  Sbt 
perceives  the  chasm  which  fully  has  interposed  betnTcn  ideftltsBi 
and  action,  as  if  the  two  vien  distinct,  and  the  one  did  not  Sw 
from  the  other  a*  naturally  as  the  forest  tree  germinates  frooi 
the  seed.  Without  idealism,  show  me  >'our  work — how  poor, 
how  mean  it  looks;  but  with  it,  although  tt  is  still  mean  aail 
poor  compared  to  the  motive  power. althoUKh  it  falls  far  shoctof 
the  type  conceived  by  the  brain  and  the  imagination,  still  i 
glows  with  all  the  lustre  of  conviction,  concentration,  and  effort 
Again,  without  active  work,  how  selfish  and  poor  is  }xiur 
idealism,  which  sits  weaving  its  fine-spun  theories,  and  hu^n{ 
iLielf  in  the  ])roud  consciousness  that  it  is  not  as  those  publiaat 
and  other  mere  men  of  action  I 

If  with  those  eyes  of  the  soul  she  sees  these  glimpses  of  glotf 
and  of  light,  these  mysterious  and  fleeting  forms  of  heaven^ 
guests ;  if  the  inelfablc  smile  of  Christ  lends  strength  to  the 
fragile  frame  and  sinking  heart,  no  less  clear  is  her  visiaa 
for  earthly  things.  Mariha  and  Mary  have  never  been  tnott 
completely,  more  subtly  combined — have  never  interpenetrated 
each  other  more  completely ! 

Towards  the  end  of  March  she  writes  to  Diego  Ortiz: 

The  Holy  GhoBt  be  wiih  your  grsce'i  soul  always,  and  njay  )K 
(he  chnriiy  and  grace  you  did  mc  n-iih  your  Icitci.  It  wmiM  OM  U 
waste  of  lime  if  you  ivroic  mc  mftfiy.  for  they  mi^'ht  help  to  MStain  ■ 
in  our  Lord's  service.  Ilix  Majesty  knows  ibai  I  ivoitl^  like  to  be  «*A 
you,  and  so  I  mnkc  great  ha.iie  to  buy  a  houu  for  this  ronvcfiL  vhkk 
IS  no  small  matter,  allhougb  ihcre  are  nwioy  and  cheap  ones  to  bs 
and  BO  t  hope  in  our  Lonl  to  eonclude  ti  ciuickly ;  mocc  [was  ( 
ever  more  delicate  and  rcdned  }]  my  liastc  wouU  not  be  imalt  if  h 
be  tncniitrtd  by  the  consolation  tW  the  sight  of  the  Scfior  i 
Karnirei  would  give  me.  I  kiss  his  handu  and  those  of  the  SeA»T  . 
Franciica  K.amirci.  It  cannot  he  but  that  j-oiir  chuicti  must  conmk 
your  i^races  greatly,  for  even  here  I  get  a  j{Ood  (hate  of  ibc  good  (idii(t 
you  i-ive  me.  May  the  Lord  pcnnit  ynu  to  enjoy  it  for  many  >*»is ;  * 
Ktcaily  to  his  service,  as  I  beseech  him.  Let  your  gnn  Irave  w«n^ 
Thing  to  bis  Majesty,  .-ind  do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  ice  it  fini9bn!,l> 
ID  two  ]rcars  be  lias  done  us  a  uood  enough  service.  1  don't  Icaow  vim  I 
they  write  to  mc  nbout  the  bw&uil  with  the  curate  aivl  ch.igibtDi: 
it  must  be  him  of  Santa  Justa.  I  beseech  you  lo  let  mc  know  uliu  '. 
is.    I  do  not  write  \o  bis  grace  the  Seizor  Alonso  Ramim,  at  Am  l*j 
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I  need  10  iKAry  him  when  I  write  to  you-  1  bcseccb  out  Lord  (since  1  owe 
fna  more  ihan  I  can  ever  repay)  lo  rew&rd  you,  and  lo  keep  you  many 
|rean,  and  to  make  ihote  lililc  angels  very  saintly,  cspcciiilly  my  patron 
the  Lad  Martin  Ritmirez  mcniioncd  in  former  leticrej,  whom  it  is 
neceiiary  to  uj  thould  be  »o,  and  nivayt  jupporr  you.  Amen.  To-day 
the  XX I X.  at  March.  Your  t;race'*  unworthy  «er<-anl,  Teresa  de  jesas, 
Carmelite. 


'  Nevertheless,  Teresa's  cflforts  to  pi^vide  her  daughters  with 
»  suitable  house  were  not  crowned  with  success.  In  spite  of 
the  Tour  journeys  she  made  to  Salamanca  for  no  other  purpose, 
death  overtook  her  before  ihcy  were  finally  established.  After 
Salamanca  we  next  find  her  in  Medina,  eng^ed  in  defending 
Ihe  rights  of  Isabel  de  los  Angeles,  seriously  menaced  by  Iicr 
relations.  The  letter  »he  wrote  tr>  Sim6n  Ruiz  towards  the  end 
of  October  1 569,  before  she  left  Toledo,  which  wc  have  already 
noticed,  throws  some  light  on  the  tangled  web  she  was  now 
intent  on  unravelling. 

Sim6n  Ruir  was  the  rcgidor  of  Medina  del  Campo,  and  the 
founder  of  that  maf:;nificcnt  hospital  which,  now  one  of  the  lions 
of  Medina,  is  a  memorial  of  the  piety  and  devotion  of  that  dead 
centur>-.  Isabel  de  los  Angeles,  his  niece — rich,  noble,  and 
beautiful — together  with  her  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  Sor 
San  Francisco,  who  followed  the  fortunctof  her  young  miiitrcss 
into  the  cloister,  as  she  had  followed  them  in  die  world,  had 
taken  the  habit  in  Medina  del  Campo  in  September  of  1569. 
Her  family  and  relatives,  who  had  opposed  her  intention  to  the 
St  moment,  now  that  her  entry  had  cut  their  contention  short. 
ted  their  riRht  to  the  patronaRC  of  the  high  altar  in 
ipensation  for  the  dower  she  had  brought  the  convent.  This 
stension  the  novice  herself  contested,  The  Provincial  or 
silor  (himself  a  Carmelite),  siding  with  the  relatives,  took 
esa,  who  was  priorcis,  ai>d  her  novice  so  rudely  to  task  that 
fsabel  de  los  Angeles,  in  an  impetuous  moment  of  masculine 
esolution,  divtrsting  herself  of  her  scapulary,  threw  it  at  his  feet 
the  words,  "  If  your  paternity  is  acting  in  the  interests 
|your  habit,  behold  it  before  you.'  As  a  last  resource.  Teresa 
obliged  to  remove  her  to  another  convent,  where  she  took 
le  habit  afreiih,  and  finally  sent  her  to  profess  in  Salamanca  ; 
which  she  did,  according  to  the  original  documnit  of  her 
profession,  on  the  21st  of  October  of  this  same  year  of  1571. 
Her  religiout  life  was  short  but  pregnant ;  the  Lord  gave  her  as 
mtich  glory  (averretl  Teresa)  during  the  brief  four  years  it  lasted 
to  others  during  fifty.  With  such  ardour  did  she  embrace  the 
.  and  so  keen  was  her  desire  for  suffering,  that  when  the 
ins,  as  they  chanted  the  odicc  in  the  choir,  reached  the  verse. 
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"  Quando  consolaberis  me,"  it  was  noticed  that  she  sud  ii 
HO  hurriedly  as  to  form  a  dLtsonancc  with  the  rest  VVlics 
the  mistress  of  novices  asked  her  the  reason,  she  tepliod,"! 
fear  that  God  may  console  me  in  this  life." 

It  is  said — as  it  is  said  of  nearly  all  Teresa's  nuns  (and  it  » 
not  stranfjc  that  they  should  feet  the  presence  which  h»l 
attracted  them  so  powerfully  in  life  hovering  around  them  in  tic 
mysterious  moments  which  precede  the  corporal  dissolutionV- 
that,  although  one  was  in  Segovia  and  the  other  dying  in  Sala- 
manca, for  these  two  souls  the  barriers  ofsiMce\vere  cleared, ani 
th.at  the  saint  cheered  and  strengthened  her  to  moct  her  dcal^ 
which  took  place  on  the  nth  June  1574,  when  the  faithful  asd 
devoted  servant,  whose  tender  ministrations  (let  us  hope)  wot 
permitted  by  the  rigorous  rule  of  the  convent  to  soothe  the 
sufl'ercr's  last  hours,  saw  her  crowned  with  great  gloiy. 

Already  in  Medina  might  be  heaid  the  first  distnt 
mutterings  of  the  tempest  which  was  presently  to  menace  with 
destruction  Teresa's  Reformed  Order  of  Carmelites.  The  ifi»- 
pule  about  the  dower  of  l:$abcl  de  los  Angeles  was  embiltawJ 
and  complicated  by  Teresa's  resolute  and  independent  altiiuit' 
as  to  the  election  of  a  prioress,  in  which  she  again  came  forwani 
as  the  champion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  nuns.  The 
Provincial,  already  angered  by  her  having  withdrawn  Ihe 
prioress,  Incs  dc  Jesus,  to  accompany  her  to  the  foundation  of 
Alba,  was  now  bgnt,  instead  of  re-electing  her  as  Teresa  and 
her  nuns  laid  claim  tc\on  imposing  on  them  a  prioress  chosca 
by  himself — one  Dorta  Teresa  de  Quesada, — who,  in  the  Mint's 
judgment  and  that  of  her  daughters,  was  absolutely  unfit  for 
the  post.  Irritated  by  the  robust  resolution  they  displa)'ed, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  unwarrantable  d^iring  and  defiance, 
the  rrovincial,  spurred  on  by  tlic  angry  friars  behind  bim. 
already  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  and  puritj-  of  the  rival  body, 
expelled  Incs  de  Jesus,  and.  forcibly  reinstating  Doila  Toesa 
de  Quesjida  in  her  stead,  ordered  both  Tcrcja  and  her  priofcss, 
under  pnin  of  excommunication,  to  leave  Medina  that  ivat 
day.  Deaf  to  her  daughters'  entreaties  and  unmoved  by  tbdr 
tears  (it  was  mid-winter),  the  .saint  and  her  companion  set  forth 
that  very  night,  and,  mounted  on  a  water-carrier's  donkeys,  the 
only  mode  of  transport  she  could  find,  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
San  Josd. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Teresa's  anticipations  and 
her  opinion  of  the  rival  prioress  were  promptly  justified.  She 
and  her  nuns  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Doi^a  Teresa,  dis- 
gusted with  a  post  which  she  perhaps  felt  herself  but  ill  com- 
petent to  fulfil,  doubtless   rendered   a   thousand  times  mcne 
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difTicult  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  a  resentful  community.  left 
both  it  and  the  I'rimitive  Rule  at  the  same  time,  and,  retum- 
mg  in  dudgeon  to  the  Kncarnacion  and  the  Old  Ob.serv;ince, 
abandoned  the  government  of  the  convent  of  Medina  to  its 
fate. 

In  IS70,  seeing  that  the  visitation  of  the  Orders  by  the 
,  bishops  and  private  individuals  appointed  by  the  I'opc  and 
'  Philip  had  bi:en  attenclcfd  with  such  scandal  and  dis<]uicl, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  Carmelites  (we  have  already  seen 
bow  profoundly  convulsed  they  had  been  by  the  General's 
visit  in  Andalucia) ;  Pope  Pius  v.,  at  the  inHtigation  of  the 
Catholic  King,  appointed  two  viwtors  for  that  Order,  men  of 
unblemished  character  and  reputation,  both  Dominicans  (the 
administrators  of  what  it  is  customary  to  call  in  euphonious 
languai*c  the  Holy  Office) — one  of  them,  Uarcas,  for  the 
Province  of  Andalucia,  and  the  other,  the  Father  Master  Fray 
Pedro  Fernandez,  for  that  of  Castille.  Their  commission  was 
to  last  four  years,  during  which  time  they  were  empowered,  if 
(>revented  by  their  occupations  from  undertaking  it  themselves, 
to  devolve  their  powers  on  a  substitute.  The  authority  of  a 
monastic  visitor  was  omnipotent,  unimpeachable.  Thus  Teresa 
ites  to  Ortii : 

After  the  letter  lo  our  father  grncril  was  ^nc,  I  recollected  tlieic  waa  no 
ton  for  il,  for  anylhinv'  dor.c  by  ihc  f:ilhcr  vUilor  t»  incomparjibi)'  more 
linx.  *incc  it  it  u  if  tbe  pope  did  it  himself,  nor  can  it  tic  undooc  by 
ny  general  or  general  cotinaL 

lit  1571  Fray  Pedro  de  Fernande?.,  who  had  not  assumed 
charge  at  once,  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Teresa,  now 
ioress  of  San  }<xii  in  Avila.  Of  great  sanctity,  courage,  and 
lence,  in  spite  of  the  warm  eulogies  of  a  brother  Dominican, 
-notwithstanding  that  he  him^ilf  when  she  was  all 
iknown  to  him  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  in  her  defence,  when 
authorities  and  corporation  sat  in  consultation  as  to  the 
advisability  of  another  convent  at  Medina  del  Campo,— he  w.as 
still  inclined  to  think  that  Teresa's  character  and  qualities 
had  been  cxi^^crated.  He  had  only  to  converse  with  her  to 
realise  her  transcendent  abilities,  her  gifts  of  government,  and 
the  power  and  charm  of  her  spiritual  enthusiasm.  The  bare 
approbation  of  such  a  man,  given  to  few  words,  not  over-lavish 
of  praise,  was  equivalent  to  extravagant  eulogy  on  the  lips  of 
other*.  Compelled  by  reluctant  admiration,  he  is  reported  to 
ive  remarked  to  Baftes,  "  They  told  me  she  was  a  woman,  but 
find  her  a  bearded  man  I " 
From  Avila  be  visited  Medina,  and  attempted  to  introduce 
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some  order  into  that  convent,  still  a$;itatcd  by  the  events  we  hive 
just  narrated.  Hy  this  time  the  prioress,  whose  appointment  bf 
the  I'rovincial,  and  his  absolute  refusal  to  withdraw  her,  tad 
caused  all  the  mischief,  had  betaken  herself  to  the  EncarnKki 
and  the  Mitigated  Rule,  havin);  abandoned  the  govemmcQl  4 
the  convent  toils  fate.  The  visitor  seiiced  the  opportunity tu 
appoint  Teresa  herself  |>riorcs:i,  his  decision  being  appfoved  bf 
the  unanimous  voice  of  ihe  community. 

As  she  travelled  to  Medina  in  obedience  to  his  behe»t,itit 
arrived  by  night  at  a  river.  Those  who  were  with  her  (probthl;r 
Master  Julian  and  some  rough  muleteers),  in  ignorance  of  tat 
ford,  stood  hcsitatini;  on  the  brink,  afraid  to  cross;  upon  whid 
the  stalwart  old  nun  tucked  up  her  habit  and  stepped  into  tie 
river,  saying.  "  It  is  not  good  for  us  to  remain  here  exposed  H 
the  night  dews ;  begin  to  cross  and  commend  yourselves  I* 
God."  Before  she  had  got  very  far,  however,  they  suddenly 
noticed  a  light  like  that  of  a  torch,  which,  although  a  little  wiy 
off,  guided  them  across  the  dangerous  crossing  to  the  oppoiJH 
bank.  From  August  to  October  we  find  her  signature  affixed 
to  the  convent  accounts,  which  until  the  previous  June  had  been 
signed  by  Teresa  de  Quesada. 

But  she  was  presently  to  be  recalled  from  Medina  to  undo* 
take  the  work  of  Reform  in  the  great,  unruly,  disorganisd 
community  of  the  Encarnacion.  The  very  existence  of  tbe 
convent  where  she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  wu 
threatened.  The  nuns,  menaced  by  starvation,  had  alresdf 
determined  to  seek  permission  to  abandon  the  cIot.tter  and  relura 
to  the  houses  of  their  relatives.  Its  discipline,  the  relax.ttioiis  in 
which  had  driven  Teresa  forth  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  ha 
life,  was  almost  extinct.  "In  everything  relating  to  temponi 
matters  as  well  as  spiritual  ones,"  writes  Ycpcs,  "dcstructtoQ 
was  imminent."  In  this  supreme  crisis  the  heads  of  the  Order 
could  devise  but  one  rem«ly ;  there  was  one  person  only  viio 
could  save  it  from  utter  ruin  and  abandonment.  And  that  wtf 
the  very  woman  who  had  shaken  its  dust  off  her  feet  ten  yoB* 
ago,  whose  conduct  on  that  occasion  had,  in  the  eyes  of  btf 
outraged  sisters,  been  an  affront  and  insult  to  themselves  aad 
the  Order;  who  had  been  condemned  by  her  own  townsfolk tf 
a  dangerous  visionary,  and  laughed  at  as  a  madwoman.  TifM; 
however,  had  rcdresse<l  the  mistaken  verdict  of  men.  To  save  the 
Encarnacion  from  destruction,  the  Carmelite  authorities  them- 
selves, jealous  as  they  were  of  the  rising  Order  she  had  brought 
into  being,  turned  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Teresa  de  Je«us, , 
the  only  person  whose  wise  head,  indomitable  will,  ani 
and  steady  hand  could  cope  with  the  impending  niJn,  an 
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ncarnacion  to  prosptTity  and  discipline.  For  Fernandez 
Ing  such  It  resolution  was  not  alone:  he  was  seconded  by 
lanimous  vote  uf  the  Carmelite  Dcfinitors 
■en  Teresa's  stoul  heart  (and  never  was  there  a  stouter 
an  that  which  beat  under  her  coarse  serge  habit)  shrank 
•  prospect.  Ill  spite  of  the  affection  with  which  she 
ted  the  home  where  the  greater  part  of  her  uneventful 
id   slipped   away  in   uninterrupted   repose, — an  affection 

she  proved  by  her  efforts  to  relieve  its  necessities  out  of 
ilcnder  stores  as  she  could  conscientiously  call  her  own 
iot>ey,  for  instance,  her  brother  sent  her  from  the  Indies); 
ay  imagine  the  struggle  which  now  took  place  between 
ind  inclination,  inclination  which  she  had  also  raised  into 
',  She  saw  herself  condemned  to  bury  three  years  of  her 
life  which  she  could  not  help  fearing  was  ncaring  to  its 
—she  was  now  close  on  sixty, — three  years  of  the  life  she 

otherwise  have  spent  in  the  propagation  and  extension 

Reform  (for  already  she  had  begun  to  cherish  the  prospect, 
she  herself  was  not  destined  to  realise,  of  caiT>'ing  it 
d  the  confine:;  of  Spain  into  other  countries),  in  the  shadow 
I  Encamncion,  tn  the  fulfilment  of  duties  which  5he  had 
ihrunk  from.  She  was  called  upon  to  relinquieh  that 
►1  o\'cr  the  scattered  communities  she  had  formed,  which 
from  her  their  vitality  and  nourishment;  towards  which 
nod  almost  in  the  same  relation,  but  a  much  nearer  and  a 

intimate  one,  as  did  the  visitor  to  the  entire  Order, 
Ising  over  them  complete  supervision,  and  their  entire 
as  passing  through  her  hands.  In  short,  it  meant  the 
bnment  of  the  work  to  which  she  bad  sacrilic<:d  her  life 
(rcngth,  in  order  that  she  might  invigorate  and  breathe 
life  into  a  demoralised  and  hostile  community,  on  whom 
id  been  imposed  against  their  will.  Small  wonder  that 
ail  old  woman,  worn  out  with  constant  ill-health  and 
ess  travel,  hesitated.  Not  for  long.  She  now  shows  us 
lUrc.  how  clear  the  motive,  unstained  by  a  particle  of  sclf- 
tt  or  personal  consideration,  which  forces  her  to  sacrifice 
I  most  cherished  before  the  imposing  and  ruling  power  of 
e.  Duty. 


I  day  after  the  octave  of  the  Visitation,  at  I  was  coTinnending;  one 
iroihcrs  li>  Cod  in  a  hennit.igc  of  Mount  Cannel,  I  wd  to  th«  Lord, 
nr  not  if  in  thought  (fur  (liis  my  bioihct  is  whcic  his  lolt-aiion  runs 
Uiger} :  If,  Luid,  I  saw  j-oui  broiticr  in  this  peril,  whai  b-ouM  I  iwt 
Elphim^  Ii  wciQcd  lo  mc  ihni  I  would  has-c  kft  undone  noihing 
n  my  power  to  do.  The  I^rri  «iid,  "  Oh,  dniightcr,  daujitilcr  1  my 
arc  they  of  the  KnramaHon,  and  yet  iImu  he*itaie»t.    If  to,  take 
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caura|[c ;  behold  this  is  my;  will,  and  that  it  b  DOt  »  difficult  ai  it 

to  thee,  and  where  thou  Uiiolcc&t  thai  thy  own  fouadatioos  >hall  latcUlb 

ihey  and  ii  ihall  jjain." 

The  date   when   Teresa   assumed   the  government  of  tbt 
Hncarnacion  is  not  determined.     She  asserts  that  this  Vivw 
locution  touk  place  a  week  after  the  Visitation,  and,  according 
to  some,  on  the  13th  of  July,  one  or  two  daj-s  later,  she  fomnl^ 
renounced  the  office  of  prioress  »t  Medina,  although,  accortfingtD 
othcnt.  3he  signed  the  convent  accounts  from  August  to  October,' 
This  would  point  cither  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chronoloQr 
of  her  biographers  is  at  fault,  or  that  she  received  the  intimatica 
that  she  was  appointed  prioress  of  the  Encamacion  before  sfae 
started  for  Medina.     At  all  events,  on  her  return  joume>"  from 
Medina  to  Avila  an  incident  occurred,  trilling  enough  in  ilttO. 
but  in  which  the   pious   chronicler  finds  a  panillel  to  Chmlfi 
charge  tu  hi-i  apostles,  when  he  bade   them   go   to   JeniuJeo 
and  tell  a  certain   man   to   get   ready  an   upper   room,  vriien 
he  might  sup  with  them.     Ilowcver  this   may  be,  it  is  a  fine 
touch,   which    marks   one  of    the  characteristic   traits  of  the 
national  life,  and  is  for  that  reason  interesting.     It  has  always 
been  the   Spaniard's  habit   to  take   his   exercise  in  public:  in 
winter  under  thi-  arcades  of  the  market-place  or  the  crowded 
streets,  as   he  does  to-day  in   Avila   and  Burgos;   in   summet 
along  some  promen.adc  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  bordered  b>- 
tree*  and  lit  up  by  fountains.     This  is  as  empty  and  deserted 
in  winter  as  the  arcades  are  crowded  and  noisy.     A.s   Terea 
drew  near  to  Arivalo  she  sent  forward  one  of  her   escort  Xo 
inform  a  certain  priest,  .Alonso   Est^ban, — whom,  she  said,  be 
would  find  walking  under  the  arcades,— of  her  approach,  and 
to  ask  him  to  make  ready  for  her  some  place  where  she  and 
her  companions  might  spend  the  night.    All   passed  as  she 
had  said ;  and  he  found  her  a  lodguig  in  the  house  of  a  lady, 
Dofla  Ana  de  Vclasco. 

Before  Teresa  had  started  for  Medina,  in  obedience  to  an 
enactment  of  Fernandez  (doubtless  made  necessary  hy  what 
had  just  taken  place  in  regard  to  Da.  Teresa  de  Qucsada) 
to  the  end  that  no  Carmelite  nun  could  remain  in  a  D* 
calced  Convent,  unless  she  had  first  publicly  renounced  tbc 
Mitigated  Rule,  —  she  insisted  on  being  the  first  to  do 
Before   a    large    and    imposing    concourse    of    witnesses,  shi 

*  So  f*r  M  I  can  miike  out,  t)ic  must  pmhablc  rhrnnolqQ-  of  ihu  j'cai  of  ber  lU 
niDi  u  ToIIowb:  Ttica  left  Mnliiu  in  miil-winm  aS  1570.  She  rcirraincd  at  A*3^ 
where  ih«  (Keived  ihc  abnvr  rfvelalirin,  until  July  or  .Aiu[u*l,  whea  (he  retunNd  I 
Medina,  and  ligoed  the  conicnt  aorounu  until  Ociolicr.  ft  wai  ihetefore  la  Ociebi 
Ibal  *he  asuuncd  tbc  teins  of  tbc  Encaicadon. 
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d  out  aloud  the  following  words,  which  she-  then  solemnly 


I,  Teren  de  letm,  a  nun  of  Our  l^dy  of  Camiel,  prafcMed  in  the 
EncaimdoR  of  AviU,  and  now  nt  this  mom«ni  in  S.in  ]ot(,  wticre  the 
'rimili**  Rule  i«  otHctved  (which  I  have  hiihcno  kepi  in  (hi*  convent,  by 
he  leaie  of  our  mo>t  Reverend  Falber,  fray  Juun  BautiMa  Kubeo,  who  nUo 
^vc  me  pctmis5ioD,  io  ca»e  my  superiors  bade  me  reiuiu  10  ihe  Encnroa- 
lion,  to  kfcii  ii  thete),  declurc  thai  it  ii  my  will  to  keep  it  atl  my  lif«,  and 
[  promise  to  do  10,  and  I  renounce  all  the  bricfi  giitn  by  ilic  pope  for  the 
nitigttlion  of  the  said  Primitivv  Kulc,  which,  wiih  our  Loid's  favour,  I  hope 
ind  promise  to  keep  until  dcAib.  And  in  lestimonv  of  my  tniih,  [  tign  il 
urith  IDT  itamc.     Done  on  the  13th  of  the  month  of  June  1571,  Tere*a  de 

[IS,  Carmelite. 
This  deed  was  accepted  by  the  visitor  on  the  9th  of  October, 
tch  we  muy  theiL-fort:  consider  as  the  appruxiniute  date  of  her 
sntry  into  the  Encariiaciun.  By  virlue  of  his  ai>astolic  authority, 
Ik  theii  releaseil  her  fiom  her  \-ows  in  the  Kncamacion,  and 
idmitted  hcf  into   the    Primitive  Rule,  making  her  (although, 

Bto  KibcrA.  she  was  already  prioress  of  the  Encarna- 
mber  of  the  convent  of  Salamanca. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

LIFE  IN  THE  ENCARNACION— JOURNEY  TO 
SALAMANCA— FOUNDATION  AT  SEGOVIA 

IN  the  meantime  the  nuns  of  the  Encamacion,  backed  op 
by  many  influential  people  of  the  town,  prepared  to  resist 
the  obnoxious  control  which  the  visitor  and  Carmelite  chapter 
had  forced  on  them  against  tlieirwill  and  without  their  sanction. 
Their  bitter  hostility  to  Teresa  arose  from  many  reasons.  Had 
she  not  risen,  out  of  their  knowledge,  into  fame — and  to  snai 
minds  (and  the  majority  of  minds  ure  very  small)  can  any  one 
they  have  known  and  been  famili-ir  with  commit  a  greater 
crime?  Is  it  not  a  personal  insult  to  themselves— an  impalp- 
able derogation  from  their  mcriti^?  When,  indeed,  shall  a 
prophet  get  honour  in  his  own  country?  Moreover,  had  sbe 
not  blackened  her  offence — she,  this  Teresa  dc  Ahumada,  who 
had  lived  with  them  for  more  than  thirty  years — by  inaugurat- 
ing a  Reform  which  was  little  less  than  a  treason,  at  the  x-eiy 
least  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  to  the  Order  she  had  been 
nurtured  in,  a  slight  to  the  Encamacion  in  particular,  and  an 
obvious  reflection  on  themselves?  Neither  had  they  any  misd 
to  be  shorn  of  their  privileges,  to  be  rudely  shaken  up  from 
their  supineness  and  exemptions — exemptions  that  Popes  hid 
sanctioned, — by  this  stern  old  rigorist  who  would  surely  nevo 
rest  until  she  had  reduced  them  to  a  rule  and  discipline  they 
had  not  professed  and  did  not  feel  inclined  to  admit.  Hunger 
was  bad,  but  to  be  forcibly  transformed  into  a  model  of  virtue 
like  San  Josi^  was  worse.  No,  nut  they  i  they  would  soon  sban 
the  visitor  and  his  prioress  that  it  was  not  so  eas)'  to  tamper 
with  the  liberties  of  the  Encamacion  as  they  thought.  Thejr 
bespoke  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  town, 
and  prep.ired  to  resist  Teresa's  entry  by  main  force.  The  vi<ilot 
himself  felt  an  uneasy  qualm  as  the  moment  approached. 

Accompanied  by  the  Provincial,  I-'ray  Caspar  de  Salaiar, 
and  another  monk,  sent  with  her  by  the  visitor  in  case  it  came 
to  blows,  Teresa  re-entered  her  old  home. 
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In  the  low  choir  of  the  convent — that  choir  to-day  so 
riquil  and  dreamy — which  faces  the  high  altar,  the  Provincial 
ivokcd  the  frowning  and  angry  sisterhood,  and  read  to  them 
the  patent  of  Teresa's  election  by  the  visitor  and  chapter.  Their 
conclusion  was  the  sijjnal  for  the  wildest  uproar.  Many  rose  up 
aiKl  defied  the  patents,  vomiting  forth  accusations  and  insults 
against  Teresa.  The  minority  seized  the  cross  and  formed  in 
procession  to  receive  her,  whilst  the  two  monks  effected  her 
entmnce  by  sheer  force.  Then  arose  an  unholy  ]!abel ;  * 
shrieking  of  women's  tongues,  a  frenzied  excitement,  which  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  as  having  taken  place  within  the  tranquil 
walls  of  the  Kncarnacion.  Some  chanted  the  TV  Dirum ;  others 
breathed  maledictions  against  their  prioress  and  him  who  sent 
her  there.  The  Provincial,  beside  himself  with  rage,  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  pandemonium  he  could  neither  restrain  nor 
control,  surrounded  by  fainting,  h>'sterical,  excited  women. 
During  the  jMXi^ress  of  this  wild  scene  Teresa  remained  humbly 
kneeling  before  the  altar.  She  now  rose.  With  a  smiling  face 
she  mediated  between  the  wr.athful  Provincial  and  his  no  less 
furious  and  rebellious  subjects.  She  expressed  her  sympathy 
with  the  nuns  for  having  a  prioress  forced  on  them  against  their 
will,  and  begged  the  I'rovincial  not  to  wonder  at  anything  they 
aid,  for  they  were  right  not  to  desire  a  prioress  so  unworthy. 
Concealing  her  intent,  she  approached  those  who  had  fainted 
either  through  excitement  or  weakness  of  the  heart,  and  stroking 
their  faces  gently  with  her  hands  in  compassionate  tendenicss, 
it  was  noted  that  under  her  soothing  and  magic  touch  they 
recovered  consciousness  and  strength.  When,  however,  she 
WAS  confronted  with  these  miracles  and  others  like  them,  she 
attributed  them  to  the  great  virtues  of  a  relic  of  the  Lignum 
Crucis  she  bore  on  her  person :  "  All  to  dissemble,"  adds  Yepcs, 
'•  that  which  the  Lord  had  placed  in  her  hands."  Such  was  her 
stormy  entrj-. 

The  Provincial,  however,  although  he  had  effected  Teresa's 
entry.  )t(t  the  revolt  still  raging  behind  him  when  he  shook  the 
dust  of  the  Kncarnacion  off  his  feet  that  October  day.  The 
taost  obstinate  and  defiant  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
flout  her  authority.  They  plotted  amongst  themselves  to  rcsbt 
her  orders  by  insolence,  and,  if  necessary,  by  blows.  Teresa 
was  not  ignorant  of  these  intentions  when  she  held  her  first 
chapter.  As  the  sisterhood,  however,  gathered  together  in  the 
choir  to  meet  their  prioress,  a  strange  hush  fell  upon  them; 
some  averred  afterwards  that  they  trembled,  for,  enthroned  in 
,the  provincial  stall,  they  saw,  not  the  obnoxious  intruder,  whom 
had  oome  to  insult  and  set  at  nought,  but  the  benign  and 
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beautiful  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Clemency,  holding  in  her  lun<i> 
the  convent  keys ;  at  her  feet  serene  and  confident  sat  Tcren 
dc  Jesus.  Overawed  by  her  profound  humility,  thej'  listened  in 
silence,  as  she  rose  and  gently  addressed  iheni.  The  word* 
which  fell  from  her  lips  welled  from  her  heart  to  meet 
exigencies  of  a  fleeting  moment  tt  was  not  a  set  orati 
but  one  mast  potent.  They  were  perhaps  afterwards 
by  the  pen  of  some  sister  who  was  present,  although  the 
similarity  of  style  to  Teresa's  has  caused  them  to  be 
as  apocryphal ;  but  the  spirit  which  informs  them,  so 
moderate,  and  gentle,  is  verily  her  own ; 

Ladies,  mother!,  and  my  ilntn,  our  Lord  has  icol  me  to  tliis  hoiac  u 
uadcTtakc  thii  posi  bv  tca^on  of  my  obedience,  one  which  ]  as  little  aptttU 
aa  deserved.  This  election  ha«  ^vcn  me  great  distn^s,  not  only  bccuttk 
has  forced  duiiet  on  me  t^<lI  I  may  nm  be  able  to  fulfil,  but  alto  bectiM  H 
hot  deprived  you  of  the  control  which  you  posxctted  over  >'our  own  electioH, 
and  Kii'cn  ynu  a  pTiori;»i  ngamst  your  will  .ind  lA*te,  and  such  a  ptiotcK  thn 
she  would  do  welt  if  she  succeeded  in  learning  from  the  leail  one  of  yoe  tbt 
oi:my  virtues  >he  possesses.  I  come  only  to  serrc  you,  and  to  adminiMif  <• 
vour  pleasure  as  ur  as  I  am  able  ;  and  to  this  end  I  liope  Iliai  the  Loti  afll 
help  me  greatly.  For  as  to  the  rest,  ^ny  one  of  you  can  le.tch  and  rafam 
mc.  Por  that  reason  considci,  my  Udic-s  'hat  wlijw  I  can  do  fiw  each  tat 
of  you,  I  will  di)  it  willinKly,  even  to  the  »lic<klinx  of  blood,  and  giving  if 
my  life.  I  am  a  daua-hter  ofthi*  house,  and  a  niter  of  your  graces.  Ikanv 
the  circumsiances  and  neceuities  of  all,  or  of  the  greater  Dumber;  there  h 
no  reason  to  dread  one  who  it  so  entiiclv  yours.  Do  not  fear  my  rale,  i 
allliough  I  have  lived  until  now,  and  ruled  amongst  Discalced  num,  b] 
Lord's  mercy  I  know  well  how  those  who  arc  not  should  be  i^ovemed. 

desire  is  that  wc  should  all  scr^c  the  Lord  with  nia^iy  ;  ai>d  that  we  sh 

do  that  little  enjoined  on  lis  by  our  Rule  and  ConHitntions,  f«  the  ls*c4i 
that  Lord  to  whom  wc  owe  so  much.    Well  do  I  kiKra-  how  great  it  < 
weakness  ;  but  alihuu^h  our  works  do  not  reach  so  tar.  let  our  detiresJ 
so  :  for  the  Lord  is  pinrul.  and  will  order  it  so  that,  tittle  by  litde,  oui  i 
shall  rise  to  our  intentions  and  desire. 

Teresa  had  surprised  them  into  silence,  and  that  pause  of 
hesitation  and  suspense,  which  she  knew  so  well  to  turn 
jiocount,  gave  her  the  victory.    Those  haughty  and  indoinit 
nuns,  many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  nobtcat  families  of  ( 
were   vanquished.     They  who  had  been  the   most   refnc 
voluntarily  placed  the  yoke  which  had  seemed  so  unendur 
upon  their  own  necks.    They  it  was  ivho  brought  her 
convent  keys,  and  requested  her  to  distribute  the  ofBces 
trust  as  she  thought  fit.     So  true  is  it,  as  she  herself  says,  I 
everything  is  be^t  achieved  by  love. 

And  not  only  wa-f  Teresa  suaviter  in  tn(*do,  but  fortiter  » i 
as  a  gay  young  gentleman,  belonging  to  one  of  the  noble 
families  of  Avila,  found  to  hLs  cost.     More  persistent  tbaothe 
rest  who  had  been  wont  to  spend  the  sunny  afternoons  dangl 
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around  the  convent  gratings,  infuriated  at  the  failure  of  all  his 
ciforts  to  see  a  particular  nun,  he  demanded  to  speak  with  the 
prioress  herself,  and  took  her  round!)'  to  task  in  no  measured  or 
courteous  language.  Teresa  listened  to  him  in  patient  silence, 
KasonetJ  with  him  gravely,  and  (hen  menaced  him  sharply  and 
decisively  with  the  King's  diNpIeasure.  If  his  ^hadow  fell  again 
across  Ote  convent  doorway,  $h«  would,  she  said,  make  the  King 
cut  off  his  head.  When  he  retired,  discomfited  and  dismayed, 
from  the  interview  he  himself  had  sought,  he  averred  there  was 
no  jesting  with  the  Mother  Tcrc^.  adding  sorrowfully  that,  as 
for  him.  he  had  done  with  nuns,  and  that  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Eocarnacion  were  over. 

Her  other  measures  were  e<5ual!y  energetic  and  radical, 
althiiugh  so  masked  over  with  deference  for  her  subjects  that, 
surprised  to  find  themselves  captives,  they  proposed  of'their 
own  accord  those  mea'tures  which  she  secretly  desired.  "  It  is 
right,  mother,"  said  tt»e  humbled  nuns,  amongst  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  refractory,  "  that  your  reverence  should  have 
Ibc  keys  of  the  wheels  and  parlours,  and  choose  such  and  such 
persons  for  ofVkc."  "Since  so  it  appears  to  your  reverences," 
she  answered,  "  let  It  be  so." 

With  the  Commissary's  approval  she  sent  for  two  of  her 
Dtscalccd  friars,  Fiay  Juan  ae  la  CrUE  and  Fray  German  dc 
S^n  Matia.s  to  take  charge  of  the  services  and  the  soub  of  the 
nuns  of  the  Enc^trnacion.  Isabel  Arias,  a  first  cousin  of  her 
owTt,  on  whn;<e  co-operation  she  could  rely,  was  summoned 
Valladolid.  where  Maria  de  Bautista  (afterwards  so  famous) 

sbstituted  her  as  piioiess.    The  temporal  affairs  of  the  convent 

zan   to   improve   under  Teresa's   wise  administration.     She 

tlf  was  beholden  to  the  convent  for  nothing  beyond  a  ration 

'  bread,  and  we  find  her  writing  to  her  sister  Juana  to  «nd  her 
few  reals  to  provide  for  her  most  urgent  necessities.     Even 

Klh  the  alms  sent  her  by  her  powerful  friends,  Dofta  Maria  de 

lendoza,  and  that  DoHa  Magdalena  de  Ulloa,  *'  the  almsgjver 
of  God"-~the  friend  and  mother  of  l>on  John  of  Austria — it 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
"  With  the  great  want  1  see  in  the  Encamacion,"  writes  Teresa, 
■•  1  can  save  nothing." 

Besides  the  constant  care  and  responsibility  entailed  on  her 
b>*  a  large  and  povert>'-strickcn  community — "This  house  of 
the  Encarnacion  is  seen  notably  to  make  my  health  suffer; 
please  God  I  may  gain  somewhat  by  Jt" — this  feeble  and 
elderly  woman,  suRcring  from  habitual  ill-health,  her  nights 
I  by  fever,  which  left  her  at  two  In  the  morning  only 
»ay  for  the  shi\-cring  lils  of  ague — ("  it  grieves  me  to 
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sec  myself  so  useless,  that  I  do  not  and  cannot  leave  my  comer 
except  for  Mass  ") — never  lost  sight  of  the  scattered  comniiinilia 
she  had  founded,  kept  up  a  ceaseless  correspondence  with  them, 
advising,  directing,  and  consoling,  "So  that  I  might  see,"  iht 
adds,  "  that,  as  5l.  Paul  »ays,  all  i»  possible  in  God." 

Scarcely  able  to  cope  with  her  innunnerable  occupation  and 
trials,  not  the  least  amongst  them  her  enormous  correspondcao^ 
she  felt  that  sense  of  loneliness,  of  complete  isolation,  whfdi 
often  weighs  so  heavily  on  those  whose  genius  or  aspiratknt 
interpose  a  bar  between  themselves  and  their  fellows.  It  i» 
scarcely  a  complaint,  scarcely  more  than  a  sigh,  wliich  breathe* 
imperceptibly  through  her  familiar  letters.  "I  miss  you  vaj 
much  here,"  she  writes  sadly  to  her  sister  Juana,  buried  in  Uic 
little  town  of  Galinduste,  near  Salamanca,  where  .she  ukI  bof 
husband  were  wont  to  pass  the  winter  (on  account,  as  weshaS 
hear  farther  on,  "of  the  excellent  fires"),  "and  I  find  Riysdf 
alone."  The  cold,  hard  winter  of  the  upland  Castilian  town 
sorely  tried  the  ailing  woman.  "  God  deliver  me  from  it"— ^ 
refers  to  Galinduste — "and  even  from  this  also."  "Mynaiivt 
place,"  she  adds  to  Doila  Maria  de  Mcndoza,  "has  agreed  wJU> 
me  in  such  a  way  that  it  docs  not  seem  I  was  born  here.  At 
one  and  the  same  time  1  have  so  little  health  (and  I  lusb 
sometimes  at  myself  that  in  spite  of  it  all  I  do  everything),  IM 
I  am  left  without  a  confc^or,  and  so  much  alone,  that  there  il 
no  one  with  whom  1  can  converse  for  some  little  consoUtion; 
but  I  must  be  so  circumspect  in  everything,  although,  as  to 
what  concerns  bodily  comfort,  sympathy  has  not  been  wanting 
nor  thoughtful  people." 

But  if  she  lives  in  solitude, — the  solitude  which  is  perhaps 
the  inexorable  fate  of  those  greater  than  their  age, — it  it 
sweetened  by  the  love  and  respect  she  has  conquered  from  her 
nuns.  "When  1  sec  them  so  tranquil  and  good,  and  certaiBly 
so  they  are,"  she  writes  feelingly  to  Doha  Maria  de  Mendon, 
"  it  hurts  me  to  see  them  suffer  [from  hunger] — the  change  in 
them  is  so  great  as  to  praise  God  for  it.  The  most  wilful  are 
now  the  most  contented,  and  the  kindest  to  mc.  This  Lent 
neither  man  nor  woman,  not  excepting  even  parents,  has  viald 
the  convent,  which  is  a  strange  thing  for  this  house.  .  .  .  Tni^ 
there  are  here  great  servants  of  God,  and  nearly  all  of  tlietn  ax 
improving.  My  prioress  works  these  marvels.  Tliat  you  sbcwid 
see  it  is  so,  the  Lord  has  ordered  my  state  to  he  such,  that ' 
seems  as  if  I  had  only  come  here  to  abhor  mortilication,  andtV 
consider  my  own  comfort  alone." 

Although  she  never  for  a  moment  shrank  from  her  rcsponu- 
bilities,  her  words  to  Father  Ordoftcz,  in    reference   to  the 
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(bundation  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  maidens  in  Medina 
del  Campo  were  surely  dictated  by  her  own  experience  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  {government  of  a  Urge 
community.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  she  took  up 
the  reins  in  the  Encamacion  the  relaxations  that  had  driven 

I  bcr  from  it  had  ended  in  complete  disorganisation.  More  than 
eighty  nuns  fought  for  preference,  »nd  filled  the  cloister  walls 
with  their  often  not  edifying  chatter.  By  degrees  Teresa  her- 
self had  drained  off  the  purer  and  more  conscientious  spirits 
to  swell  the  Reform,  and  only  the  residuum  was  left.  "  It  is  as 
different,"  she  writes,  "teaching  girls,  and  managing  a  great 
Dumber  of  them  together,  from  teaching  boys,  as  white  is  from 
Uack.  ...  1  have  experience  of  what  many  women  together 
uc  like.     God  deliver  us." 

Whilst  Teresa  thus  defined  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  sexes,  which,  so  all  unconsciously  in  her  own  case, 
»he  had  annihilated  so  gloriously,  she  wrote  her  brilliant  and 
witty  answer  to  the  friars  of  Pastrana,  who  had  challenged  her 

'  vid  her  nuns  to  enter  with  them  the  lists  of  a  spiritual  combat 
ThU  Carte!  de  Vejamen,  now  become  famous,  veiled  a  deep 
current  of  lofty  intention  under  the  jesting  terms  of  knight* 
errantry.  In  this  spiritual  combat.  suRgested  by  the  celebrated 
Gracian,  who  two  years  before  had  entered  Pastrana  as  a  novice, 

]  which  was  in  Teresa's  case  at  least  a  combat  of  wits,  the  monks 
measured  themselves  against  a  powerful  and  merciless  antagonist. 

[Thus  were  the  two  people,  afterwards  destined  to  wield  such  an 
>us  influence  over  each  other's  lives  and  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  Order,  finst  brought  into  contact,  little  rcckinj:;  the  closeness 
of  the  ties  which  time  was  to  forge  between  them,  and  which 
'death  itself  was  powerless  to  loosen." 
The  prologue  is  delicate  and  humorous : 

Havinx  >cen  (be  cartel,  our  scrength  did  not  teem  saflicient  to  enter  the 
Efts  with  ctuitnplont  m>  brave  and  valorous,  us  tbey  were  certain  o(  victory, 
aod  of  leaving  us  entirely  despoiled  of  out  pouosion*,  and  even  perchance 
so  cowed  as  10  be  umble  to  do  what  liltk  wc  can.  Seeing  tliis,  not  one  of 
IB  Rgned,  and  Teresa  de  Jesus  least  of  all.  Tlu»  is  ctHircTy  true,  wiiboui  a 
trace  of  fiction. 

We  a<;recd  to  do  whHi  our  strength  allowed  us,  and,  after  a  little 
piacticc  a(  ibcse  fcais,  it  riikIk  be  1h.11.  by  ihc  favour  and  help  of  ihote 
who  should  detirt  10  take  p.iit  in  iticm,  u'c  may  be  able  la  »t;n  the  cartel 
a  few  da>i  hence.  It  muxi  be  on  condition  ibat  the  maimaincr  beiR|{>  as 
be  is,  buried  in  those  caves  [an  alluston  to  the  caves  of  Pasirana,  tlie  ^rst 
dwelling -pUces  of  the  primitive  fnars  of  Pastrana],  does  not  go  buck  fiom 
his  pwwmsie,  but  thai  be  salliei  forth  into  the  field  of  ibis  world,  where  ytt 
are.  It  roay  be  tlui  linding  himself  alnap  at  war,  where  It  is  necessary 
'  for  him  always  to  keep  his  annouc  buckled,  and  never  reUii  hi«  attention, 
nor  enjoy  a  moment  in  which  he  can  resi  w;lh  security,  he  may  not  be  so 
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furious,  for  llic  one  is  as  difierent  from  the  other  as  aclion  is  from  wgrii,f* 
u-e  unacrsiand  u  little  of  llie  diflcicncc  between  them.  Let  him  uDy  (oti, 
himself  an<l  his  companion!!,  anil  leave  that  (!el:j;'"fwl  Mr  ;  it  rojty  bci^ 
that,  as  soon  ns  they  do  so,  they  uill  !>iuRib1e  and  fAll.  and  thnt  it  tmrbt 
DKUSsry  lo  help  tliem  to  rise ;  for  it  is  a  tcrrtblo  thinj;  to  be  alvayf  ii 
daneer, and  lodcn  with  u'c;ipnns,sndhiin);ry.  SinccilM  m-iiiiiAinft  proiiU 
food  so  abundaoily,  let  him  send  the  provisions  he  promitu  wiiboui  dela^r; 
for  (o  vanquish  us  by  siarvntion  will  gnia  hrtn  but  little  honour  or  pvtlL 

Each  of  the  niins  offers  up  a  merit  in  exchange  for  smt 
virtue  to  be  gained  by  the  praycra  of  the  knights  of  Pastrana. 
Thus  Beatriz  Juarez  (she  was  probably  Teresa's  infirmarian,  fis 
the  whole  of  this  strange  and  characteristic  document  is  inline! 
with  subtle  irony)  bcsto«'s  two  years  of  what  she  has  earned  ■ 
curing  very  troublesome  patients  to  him  or  her  who  shall  ofltf 
up  n  prayer  each  day  that  the  Lord  may  keep  her  in  his  gnxx. 
and  grant  her  not  to  speak  unadvisedly. 

Teresa  de  Jesus  takes  up  the  challenge  last  in  quaint  aod 
humorous  spirit. 

Teresa  dc  Jesus  «ay< :  TT»at  she  will  (five  Ift  nny  frf  the  VirRin"*  K*i|(iii 
who  shall  every  day  o^er  up  a  most  deieraiincd  ruolve  to  bear  aO  his  Idi 
(viih  a  stupid,  vicious,  Kluttoiious,  and  ill-conditioned  suiwrior  Isbe  ■» 
herself  ilie  prioress  of  the  Encamadon],  Uie  Any  he  »hn11  do  so,  the  IiaII  cJ 
what  she  has  mDrtted  thai  da^  in  the  c:oinnmnic>ii  as  also  in  the  Runf 
su/Terings  «he  endures  :  which,  m  &hort,  all  told,  will  be  tittle  enough-  Kc 
must  cmisidtr  the  humililyof  Christ  before  his  judges,  and  bit  obedioc* 
even  lo  d«atfa  on  (he  cross.    This  contract  is  lo  last  tot  a  month  and  a  bill 

Tercss's  residence  within  its  walls  sheds  to-day  its  greatest 
glory  over  the  impating  embattled  convent  of  the  EncariiaciDiL 
As  her  influence  -still  lingers  tn  a  thousand  details,  so  in  like 
manner  it  may  be  that,  if  they  could  but  render  them,  iboie 
massive  walls  still  conserve  the  tones  of  her  voice,  a.i  of  tlioie 
of  the  generations  of  nuns  who  have  passed  away  to  Iheir 
eternal  rest  under  the  cloister  slabs.  Stranj;e  it  is  that  the 
inanimate  should  live,  whilst  the  vitality  it  enveloped,  with  ils 
passionate  throbs,  its  world-embracing  aspirations,  its  strange 
miMure  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  should  be  swallowed  op 
in  darkness,  and  leave  no  record.  It  is  hard  to  penetrate  tlie 
quaint  and  fanciful  body  of  I^;end  which  has  sprung  up  about 
this  period  of  her  life,  formed  in  equal  parts  of  fact  and  Eancf, 
but  so  inextricably  blended  .is  to  be  impossible  to  scpantc. 
The  Virgin  of  Clemency  still  looks  down  on  the  curious  g^wB 
into  the  obscure  depths  of  the  Coro  liajo  which  faces  the  Higfc 
Altar,  with  the  same  benignity  as  when  she  quelled  Teres*'* 
first  unruly  chapter.  From  that  day  to  this,  like  the  Visigothfc 
Archbishops  of  Toledo,  who  never  again  occupied  the  tbroae 
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bene  it  is  said  San  lldcfonso  pcrcdved  the  vision  of  the  Virgin, 
no  prioress  has  dared  to  profane  the  priorial  stall,  so  doubly 
consecrated, — consecrated  by  an  inanimate  figure,— consecrated 
Tar  more  by  the  hand  whose  severed  portions  have  been  scattered 
ss  a  benediction  over  the  world. 

Here  in  this  shady  locutorio,  where  behind  the  wooden 
hittice  fiits  a  ^'limpse  of  some  white  coif,  cutting  a  straight 
line  over  a  pallid  brow,  and  luminous  eyes ;  where  the  son 
streams  in  through  an  o|xmi  casement  and  sleeps  on  the  red 
brick  floor,  so  cool,  so  full  of  a  rural  quaint  simplicity  which 
K  mintjlcd  with  I  know  not  what  dtgnit)*  and  slateliness  of 
another  epoch,  Beatriz  dc  Jesus  entering  suddenly,  testified 
to  having  seen  Teresa  and  San  Juan  de  la  Crua  floating  in 
mid-xir  in  ecstasy.  That  little  narrow  grating,  submerged  in 
ob«curity,  where  the  nuns  communicated,  tratlition  !«anctilies 
u  the  spot  where  Christ  celebrated  his  espousals  with  Teresa 
de  Jesus.  As  with  Sta.  In<Js.'  Sta.  Cecilia,  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  here  the  faithful  devoutly  believe  that  Christ 
led^ed  his  mystic  troth  to  Teresa  de  Jesus. 

And  in  very  truth  she  saw, — or  fancied  she  saw  (and  arc 
not  the  two  identical,  O  ye  of  little  faith?)  —  those  great 
things  which  had  been  promised  to  her  as  she  knelt  in  the 
little  hermitage  of  Medina  del  Campoi 

In  thoise  moment.^  when,  in  her  own  figurative  and  sublime 
Unguage,  her  soul  rose  above  itself  on  to  its  own  house-top, 
soaring  to  heights  alone  inhabited  by  the  brooding  presence 
of  the  divinity: 

I  nw  Chrtit,  rcprcKnted  to  mc  sta  M  other  times  in  an  imaginary 
rwion.  in  the  interior  of  my  »oul,  gi%-e  mc  hit  Hand,  and  «ay  to  me : 
Heboid  Uiia  null,  wbicb  is  the  liga  thai  from  ihii  day  henceforth  thou 
khAlt  bt  my  Wide:  Until  now  thou  badst  not  mcritrd  it  Henceforth 
tbou  shall  watch  ofcr  my  buTiour  not  only  as  thy  Creator,  and  King, 
and  Cod,  tMt  as  my  spo-jsc  iti  very  truth.  My  honour  is  ihinc,  aad 
thine  miiM> 

Now  she  sees  the  heavens  open  and  reveal  the  enthroiwd 
Divinity,  in  all  its  glory,  and  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
vision  which  had  seemed  to  her  no  transitory  has  lasted  two 
hours.  On  tlie  Day  of  the  Assumption  she  watched  the 
Ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven,  and  the  joy  and  solemnity  of 
the  celestial  court  as  he  took  his  place  amongst  them. 

These  vi'^ions,  however,  sensual  as  arc  many  of  the  elements 
which  form  them,  and  their  evolution  distinctly  and  easily  trace- 
able— that  of  the  celestial  court  is  moulded  on  Hzckicl  and  the 
Apocalypse,  as  her  fancy  of  the  animals  supporting  the  throne 

'  Pcth«{M  betia  known  tu  the  En^itb  nattef  •*  St.  Agnes. 
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distinctly  proves  —  are  mingled  with  others,  truly  the  moR 
wonderful  she  ever  used,  which  show  the  curious  mixture  rf 
poetic  and  delicate  feeling,  combined  with  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  philosophical  abstractions  and  psychological  aiulj-sis, 
which  is  BO  characteristic  of  her  intellect,  and  separates  her  by 
a  world  from  the  aberrations  of  the  Quictists. 

Beia)(,  with  ilic  no,  at  Hour^.  my  soul  was  suddenly  suspends),  aad 
every  pan  of  it  seemed  to  mc  tn  be  like  a  clear  mirror  whose  back  nd 
iides,  lap  and  bottom,  were  all  absolutely  dear,  and  Christ  o«t  Leel 
as  I  Am  accustomed  lo  lec  him,  in  the  centre  of  it.  Il  seemed  looe 
that  I  saw  him  dearly  in  every  part  of  my  tout  ax  in  4  mUnx,  uA 
this  same  mirror  (I  know  not  how-)  wai  entirely  sculpiured  in  ChnK 
himseir  by  a  coinmunicaiion  (tliat  I  ctnnoi  descnbc)  ot  exceeding  Inc. 
I  know  ihut  this  vision  did  me  great  good  whenever  I  tltought  o(  K 
especisllj-  after  com  muni  eating.  I  understood  that  when  a  soul  ii  ii 
Mori^l  »m,  this  mirror  is  covered  with  a  dense  mist,  and  becomes  wfT 
black,  so  that  the  Lord  can  neither  be  reptesenlcd  in  it  not  mi, 
although  he  is  ever  present  giving  us  life  and  being  ;  and  thai  in  At 
case  of  heretics,  it  is  as  if  llic  mirror  was  slialiered,  which  is  much  went 
than  if  It  was  only  darkened.  The  way  in  which  il  is  seen  is  very  diflcKil 
from  any  description  of  it,  for  il  is  vciy  ditVicult  lo  make  any  one  mdlf 
iiand  it.  But  it  lias  done  mc  great  good,  and  filled  me  wiili  sortm  6* 
the  limes  when  my  sins  darkened  my  soul  so  much  th^t  I  could  not  *t 
this  Lord ! 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  mystics,  in  which  sometiflxs 
I  can  distinguish  the  voice  of  a  distraught  Plato, — high  philo- 
sophical contemplations,  driven  into  a  thousand  aberratioei 
by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them  with,  and  force  them  int* 
the  narrow  limits  of  Christianity, — this  representation  of  the 
minor  was  an  /wM^iwa^^  one,  since  it  united  dimensions^  vilk 
liftht  and  a  centre;  sll  these  things  being  counterfeits  of,  cr 
bearing  some  resemblance  to,  corporal  ones.  In  the  intellectual 
vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  soul  rises  to  the  comprchcnsioB  of 
things  in  themselves,  in  their  essence, — sei/.cs  on  the  archetypes 
of  ideas,  when  all  image  is  superfluous.' 

In  her  vision  of  the  Diamond,  without  using  any  philo- 
sophical subtleties  of  langu.ige,  she  gives  an  example  (perh^ 
unconsciously)  of  the  intellectual  vision,  clearer  tl»n  any 
definition : 

Bein){  once  upon  a  time  in  prayer,  it  was  reprcKnied  lo  me  like  * 
d.-ish,  ulthoU),'li  t  Mw  nothing  formed,  still  il  was  a  represcnialion  «iib 
all  clearness,  how  all  things  are  seen  in  Cod,  and  bow  all  are  conuintd 
in  him.  ...   It  seemed  to  me,  I  repeat,  although  I  cannot  be  ccnaio. 


'  This  is  at  all  erent*  what  1  can  sore  u  beinc  the  tchooJiuefi'*  ncaiuq 
I  miul  put  myself  iniu  Tctcu'i  oitwoiy  (in  whicli  I  think  dig  fsi  ouutripped 
schoolmen  aiiil  plilluKiplicrt)  when  tnr  aj»,  "  As  for  mind,  Mul  and  spint  U 

one  ii>  mc.'' 
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thai  I  saw  noihing :  (still  something  must  be  seen,  tincc  1  am  able  la 
pvc  (his  comparison)  but  it  is  in  a  way  so  subtle  ;ind  delicate  thai  either 
Ihe  undcnKandinK  cannot  icuch  It,  or  1  do  not  my^df  undentand  these 
vivon.s,  for  they  do  not  appear  ima>;inai>-,  and  in  lome  of  tliein  sometblng 
of  ihn  there  mtut  be,  but  tniher  that  at  tht;  faculiies  are  iuspcn<!c<l,  they 
cannot  shape  it  afierwiirds  in  the  way  the  Lord  then  leorescnts  it  to  tltem, 
and  wills  that  Ilicy  sliould  enjoy  it.  Let  u«  say  tliat  ine  Divinity  is  like 
■  *ciy  lustrous  didinond,  larger  than  all  the  woild.  or  like  a  mirror,  in 
the  same  way  as  uh^i  1  said  of  the  soul  in  the  former  vition.  laving  that 
It  is  in  a  manner  to  iians(!cncl<:nial,  that  1  cannot  exprcsi  it ;  and  that 
all  wc  do  ii  teen  in  this  diamond,  it  bein^;  so  fa»1iioned  that  it  indudes 
e\-eTythinjj  wiihie  itielf,  becnusc  there  is  noibint,'  but  what  is  contained 
in  lbi>  ina^niiuili;.  [i  nns  u  (earful  ibioK  for  me  to  see  in  so  biief  a  space, 
10  many  things  tu^eihirr  in  this  dear  oiamond,  and  most  grit-'vous  when* 
ever  I  iliink  on  it  to  sec  what  ut;ly  things  were  represented  iti  that  lovely 
krncss  as  were  my  sins. 

On  St.  Stephen's  Eve,  during  the  first  year  of  her  rule  at 
the  Encamacion,  as  the  voices  of  the  nuns  intoned  the  magnifi- 
cent strains  of  the  Salve  Regina,  Teresa,  knceHng  in  the  choir, 
wrappcti  in  ecstatic  devotion,  saw  the  Queen  of  Heaven  flutter 
down,  surrounded  hy  a  muIliEude  of  angels,  and  by  some  strange 
transmutation  fill  the  place  of  the  wooden  image  in  the  priorial 
stall  ("at  least  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  saw  not  the  image,  but 
our  Lady,  as  I  say"),  whilst  the  invisible  forms  of  the  angels 
(whose  presence  she  felt  and  did  not  see)  clustered  above  the 
carved  heatls  of  the  choir  stalls,  and  wreathed  themselves  about 
the  lectern. 

These  were  the  visions  which  illumined  her  cares  while  the 
two  \'cars  of  her  term  of  office  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close  in 
the  tncamacion,  uhere  five  years  later,  such  the  devotion  and 
afifection  inspired  by  the  austere  benignity  of  her  rule,  those 
same  nuns,  with  the  same  independent  and  insubordinate  spirit 
they  had  on  a  similar  occasion  directed  against  herself,  will 
tinanitnously  elect  her  prioress,  and  carr}'  their  stiit  against 
the  angrj'  Provincial  who  refuses  to  confirm  it,  before  the 
Royal  Council  Chamber,  then  the  supreme  Court  of  Spain, 
suffering  imprisonment  and  the  severest  punishments  rather 
than  yield  a  jot  of  their  pretensions. 

For  towards  the  end  of  July  1573,  the  old  wayfarer,  ber 
frail  and  ailing  body  sustainctl  by  her  brave  and  resolute 
spirit,  once  more  found  herself  on  the  way  to  Salamanca, 
where  the  necessities  of  her  daughters  so  urgently  claimed 
her  presence,  that  they  had  obtained  l-'crnandcz's  permission 
(who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time)  for  her  to  return  to 
tbem.  Before  she  started,  towards  the  middle  of  June 
(although  she  had  written  to  him  before),  she  addressed  the 
f  ber  letters  that  has  been  preserved  to  "the  Sacred 
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Cesarian  Catholic  Majesty  of  the  King  oiir  Lord."  The  nattue 
of  the  service  she  sought  from  Philip  is  unknown,  but  the  Into 
itself  forms  a  curious  link  betxv-ecn  the  life  of  the  Canndite 
saint  and  the  history  of  the  I-Iousc  of  Austria.  For  "  our  lady 
the  queen  "  and  the  prince  to  whom  she  refers,  for  whose  long 
life  the  community  of  the  Encamacion  and  the  convcnu  of 
the  Reform  offer  up  their  supplications,  arc  that  Ana  ofAusttii, 
Philip's  fourth  wife,  who  should  by  rights  have  become  the 
consort  of  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  and  her  son.  the  infant 
Don   Fernando  who,  a  baby  of  one  year  old.  had  just  been 

Eroclaimed  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne  in  the  monastery  «f 
an  Geronimo  el  Real.  "On  which  day,"  says  Teresa,  "«t 
offered  up  especial  prayers.  ...  A  great  alleviation  it  is  for  Ibe 
trials  and  persecutions  rife  in  it,  that  God  our  Lord  possesses 
so  great  a  defender  and  prop  of  his  Church  as  is  your  Majesty.* 
So  she  addresses  the  stranf^c  and  much-misunderstood  man— 
a  man  without  parallel  in  history,  for  none  have  ever  bees 
so  belauded  and  so  vililied;  a  man,  in  whom  it  is  diflkult  to 
separate  what  wa<i  imposed  on  the  monarch  from  the  spon- 
taneous tendencies  of  the  individual,  so  intimately  are  they 
connected ;  whose  gloomy  fanaticism,  as  it  touched  on  Ui 
one  side  the  lowest  depths  of  superstition,  is  on  the  otho 
the  outcome  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  Spanish  character 
i4is  desperate  struggle  with  heresy,  so  full  of  tragedy  aiul 
bloodshed,  displaying  all  the  chivalrous  sentiment,  the  socobce 
passion,  the  exalted  devotion  to  an  idea  of  a  Loyola  (an  idea 
drunk  in  at  the  founts  of  mysticism,  but  ferocious  in  the  efleets 
which  are  its  logical  outcome),  was  a  quixotic  enteri>rue,  bal 
surely  not  one  devoid  of  grandeur. 

On  the  eve  of  her  jouniey  she  wrote  to  the  Jesuit  Ordoiet 
as  to  the  establishment  of  the  girls'  college  in  Medina.  "I 
should  like,"  she  says,  "to  have  much  opportunity  and  beaU 
to  say  some  things  which,  to  my  mind,  arc  important.  And 
such  has  been  my  condition, — incomparably  worse  than  bcfcre, 
that  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  write  this.  .  .  .  To-morrow  I  start,  if 
I  am  not  taken  til  again,  and  the  illness  must  indeed  be  serico 
to  prevent  me."  So  did  the  brave  and  resolute  spirit  suttun 
ber  frail  and  ailing  body. 

The  simple  pages  of  Master  Julian  de  .^vila  (her  compaatM 
on  this  expedition  as  on  so  many  others)  flash  to  us,  so  to  speak, 
this  sixteenth-century  journey  with  its  vivid  details,  showing  14 
us  for  a  moment,  as  in  the  obscure  depths  of  some  magic  minor, 
the  quaint  picturcsqucncss  of  a  life  which  has  almost  faded  net 
only  from  existence,  but  whose  meaning  also  has  almost  fadd 
from  the  mind, — the  mind  which  preserves  latent  for  so  loQK 
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[those  m)rstcrious  impressions  of  heredity  ready  to  be  stirred 
[into  life  by  some  chance  impulse,  but  which  the  railroad,  and 
[the   commercial   uglinc&s  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  soon 
altogether  oblilciate. 

The  little  party  consisted  of  Teresa.  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus, 

M:tst<.-f  Julian  de  AviU,  and  DoAn  Qiiiteria  of  AviU,  a  nun  of 

I  the   Encamacion,  and  afterwards  it<i  prtores<i.    They  travelled 

Ion  donkeys.     To   avoid   the   suffocating   midsummer  heat,  as 

I  intense  on  these  upland  plateaux  as  the  cold  is  great  in  winter, 

I  atxi  which  was  hurtful  to  Teresa,  they  left  Avila  about  nightfall, 

intending,  as  is  still  the  custom   in   hot  weather,  to  travel  all 

night.     Mounted  on  their  donkeys  (how  many  generations  of 

I  nuns  and  donke>-s  have  passed  in  and  out  of  the  gateway  of 

I  the   Encarnacioii  I),  these  nuns  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so 

I  cloaked  and  cai)ed  to  the  ej-ea  that,  as  they  flit  through  the 

I  gloaming,  they  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  group  of  Moorish 

[women  on  a  road  in  Morocco  to-day;  to  the  imminent  peril 

I  of  their  necks,  clatter  down  the  narrow  street,  as  steep  as  a 

precipice,  composed  in  equal  parts  of  boulder  and  cobble-stones, 

[that  leads  down  to  the  bridge;  fadini;  pa'^t  some  little  square 

[more  open  than   the  rest,  where  a  torchlight  ^h!;ds  a  ghostly 

[gleam   on   shadowy   houses   and  yawning  gateways,  clustered 

[round  a  cross  with  a  boulder  for  its  pedestal.     Before  them. 

dark  and  sombre  against  the  light  of  the  evening  sky, — the  light 

that  still  ripples  uncertainly  on  the  river, — lies  the  hill  up  which 

winds  the  road.     Once   on   the   summit,  whence   the   strange 

silhouette  of  the  walled  mediaeval  town  lies  sloping  down  to 

,  the  river  in  the  breathless  reix>sc  of  the  summer  night,  they  are 

in  the  va^t  rolling  prairies  and  "  descents  "  of  billowy  forest,  that 

sweep  uninterruptedly  away  to  Alba. 

A  region  unintersected  by  roads:  at  most  a  little  sandy  path 
frayed  by  the  feet  of  generations  of  donkeys,  scattered  over  with 
huge  crags  and  boulders, — gray  and  strange  enough,  in  the  sun- 
light, but  which  when  touched  with  the  moonbeams  take  the 
most  fantastic  shapes.  f 

Here  the  ima^nation  forges  a  phantom  city,  there  a  looming 
lower.  [  too,  like  Teresa,  have  ridden  over  these  plains  by  nluht, 
a  belated  tra\-cller.  between  the  small  hours  of  the  night  and 
morning.  The  vast  solitude,  the  open,  unetKling  expanse  of  «arth 
and  sky  ;  the  immense  masses  of  rock,  ja^ed,  and  rounded,  and 

I  angled  ;  the  midnight  sky  of  a  depth  and  serenity  peculia/to  the 
iKavens  of  Avila,  where  even  the  stars  gleam  larger  and  more 
brightly  than  elsewhere,  leave  an  impression  never  to  be  cflTaccd. 
As  a  beginning  to  their  journey,  before  they  got  to  Martin, 
a  little  bamlct  not  far  from  Avila.  Fr.  Antonio  de  Jesus,  who 
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was  probably  nodding  with  sleep,  and  was  at  the  best  but  an 
indilTcrcnt  horseman,  had  a  bad  fait  from  his  donkc}-.  S3>'S 
Master  Julian: 

It  was  God's  will,  liowever,  iliac  he  <lid  noi  hurl  himsell^  either  in  thii« 
in  many  oiliere  be  has  hail  on  journeys  connected  with  the  busineu  at  tl» 
Order.  With  iis  travelled  n  waiting- woman  belonging  to  a  Udy  [(irotuUt 
to  OoAft  QuiicTJa],  A  little  fntthcT  on,  I  iAV/  Iicr  fall  from  bcr  mule  aiib 
such  violrncc  that  I  tlioiiglu  slii-  urn's  killed,  and  God  dclii^ered  her,  so  ike. 
she  etcniwd  wilhnut  the  slighic^ii  injury.  And  as  wc  travelled  on  in  llv 
dufc,  for  night  had  now  irloscd  in,  wc  lost  the  donkey  on  which  was  pacttd 
tbe  money  [50U  ducats,  the  dower  of  Ana  de  Jesus,  'the  purchase  money  it 
the  house  at  Salamancsl  and  other  provisions  for  the  road,  and  it  did  M 
turn  up  again  all  that  night ;  so  that  what  witli  the  tumbles.  And  looking  fer 
the  donkey,  together  with  the  great  darkness,  it  seems  to  itm  it  wosld  he 
after  midnight  hcrorc  wc  arrived  at  the  posada.  I  would  not  cat  anympftK 
althou;;h  1  think  1  needed  it,  but  thought  it  better  not  te  break  my  fut,  M 
as  ti>  h(r  able  to  i.iy  Mass  on  the  mnrrnw.  In  the  morning  a  lad  set  oof  ts 
look  for  the  donkey,  and  found  it  lying  a  lillle  to  one  itdc  of  the  rood,  M> 
tnucihed  and  hi^i  burden  inUcL  Whereupon  we  had  a  mind  to  so  and  uj 
Mass  in  a  neighbouring  licrmitaec.  called  Our  Lady  del  ParraT  We  pot 
there  in  good  iimc,  but  found  noining  in  the  Hermitage  to  say  Mass  w!k 
1  was  forced  in  gn  to  the  village  at  some  distance  m>m  the  Hcrrnium 
for  the  necessary  things,  but  the  Curate  was  not  at  home,  and  there  «as 
no  one  who  could  give  us  them. 

In  short,  the  whole  morning  slipped  away  in  comings  and  goings,3al 
sorely  against  my  will.  I  found  myself,  not  only  unable  to  say  Mais,  tat 
supperlcss  and  breakfasiless  to  boot,  and  tired  out  with  the  journey.  Aid 
altfaough  the  Holy  Mother  rcmnincd  without  communicating^ for  ijiis  ko 
journeys  never  prevented  her  from  doing— I  did  not  feel  it  s»  muchvl 
should  have  done  ;  for,  .-u  if  I  h.ad  not  had  trouble  enough  about  it,  ik; 
made  merry  at  my  expense,  and  well  they  inigliL 

The  neit  ni^hi  our  loss  was  greaier  even  than  that  of  the  donkey ;  in 
apiie  of  it  carrj-mg,  a*  ihey  said,  (00  ducats.  It  Happened  ihat  a»  we  were 
a^ain  travelling  by  nigbi.  and  tnc  darkness  «'as  vcr)'  great,  our  pc«^ 
divided  into  two  companies  ;  he  who  accompanied  the  Holy  Mother,  tea  i> 
save  his  honour,  I  will  not  mention  his  name  [Pray  Antonio  ?],  left  her  ud 
the  Lady  Dofia  Quiicria,  who  is  now  prioret*  of  the  F.ncamacion,  in  th« 
street  of  a  small  hamlet,  to  wait  there  until  the  rest  came  up^  to  thai  tbrr 
might  at!  join  and  not  he  separated  ;  in  such  wise  thai  when  the  others  die 
jppear,  and  he  wlio  for  the  sake  of  going  in  searcli  of  them  had  ahandraed 
Ihe  shtui  and  her  cotniianion.  returned  to  look  for  them,  he  could  nci'ef  ki 
on  the  spot  where  he  nad  left  them  ;  and  as  the  darkness  was  so  grest.  bt 
missed  it  so  completely  that,  tnist  and  turn  as  he  liked,  he  did  not  6td 
them  :  and  as  he  said  they  must  ha\'c  gone  on  ahc.id,  wc  travelled  m  ' 
good  space  until  wc  came  up  with  those  m  front.    Wc  said  10  one  anolbtf  ■' 

Is  tnc  Mother  (here  with  you? 

They  answered : 
•  Nol 

Is  she  not  travelling  with  you  ? 

How  should  she  be  if  she  was  imvelling  with  you? 

What  has  happened  i 

So  that  wc  alt  found  our^elve^  in  double  darkness— that  ofthe  night  whidt 
was  great,  and  that  of  finding  ourselves  without  our  Mother  whkh  ms  mcox*" 
parably  greater.    Wc  knew  not  whether  to  turn  back  or  to  go  foravrd    We 
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10  sbout— no  niuwcf.    Again  »e  w«re  forced  to  lepataie,  lome  to 

Die  for  wti4i  we  had  kwt,  the  others  to  shout  to  see  tf  from  anywhere  there 

«  an  answer.    After  being  in  this  distress  a  considerable  time  nnd  he 

1  had  left  them  most  of  all,  as  we  were  turning  back  to  retrace  our  step*, 

aid  our  Holy  Mother  coming  towiids  us  with  her  companion  and  a 

nrer,  whom  they  had  taken  from  his  house  and  given  four  reals  to,  to 

thctn  on  the  right  road.     He  indeed  had  much  the  best  of  it,  for  he 

Dcd  home  with  them  in  great  glee,  and  wc  in  greater  at  hating  once 

foand  all  our  tre.isure,  and  right  merrily  wc  trudged  on,  recounting 

'  adrentutes.    We  aJiKhieil  at  an  inn  where  there  were  so  m.-iny  mulcicers 

;  on  the  floors  that  we  could  nut  take  a  siep  without  siumblmg  aver 

■taddles  and  &]eeiHag  men.    We  found  a  |>luce  for  our  Mother  and  the 

.  (I  do  not  beiietc  it  nas  more  ilun  six  fe^t),  «o  that,  to  make  room  for 

all,  they  had  to  stand  up  .\ll  night.    The  only  merit  these  posada* 

',  was  to  make  u*  long  to  gd  out  of  tbcm  as  quickly  as  possible. 

And  if  it  had  only  been  the  fatigue,  the  sleepless  nights  in 
>vcTt>*-strickcn  resting-places,  haunted  by  muleteers  and  fleas, 
fierce  heat  which  increa:icd  her  fcvt;r,  or  the  winter's  sleet 
id  bitter  winds,  others  too  have  sufferctJ  these  for  the  sake  of 
ilistn'^  a  cheri<ihed  fancy — of  seeing  sotne  spot  lost  to  the 
rid;  but  >he,  thi«  woman  nigh  on  sixty,  in  pursuance  of  her 
afty  object,  of  the  Idea  which  absorbc<l  her  life,  had  further- 
lore  to  suffer  the  criticism  to  which  thcss  journeys  subjected 
r,  and  the  scandal  tht^-  gave  to  the  social  prejudice!!  of  her 
ZC     If  she  had  warmer  partisans  and  more  dc%-oted  followers 
ever  woman  had,  she  had  antagonists  (as  who  has  not  who 
is  vfoithy  of  them  ?)  as  bitter  and  as  stTonp.    Many  were  of  the 
opinion  of  the  papal  Nuncio,  Sega,  when  at  a  later  date  he 
invci({hcd  a^^aitist  her  as  a  restless,  roving  woman;  many  very 
learned  and  virtuous  people  (amongst  them  some  of  the  gravest 
doctors  and  professors  in  Salamanca),  who,  however  much  they 
loved  and  admired  her  for  her  virtues  ("  for  I  believe,"  says 
Master  Julian,  "that  no  living  person  could  but  love  her'*X 
disapproved  and  condemned  her  going  about  from  place  to 
place  instead  of  staying  quietly  in  the  retirement  of  her  convent, 
■■  It  is  as  if  they  who  are  not  thirsty  should  contemn  a  person 
for  drinking;  for  if  they  who  murmured  at  her  knew  the  great 
necessity  which  spurred  her  on.  they  would  no  longer  have  done 
»,  even  if  they  had  seen  her  start  for  Jerusalem."     Nevertheless, 
the  bad  only  to  see  and  speak  with  her  greatest  detractors,  to 
ttUTi  them  into  her  fastest  friends,  to  make  them  defend  her 
Uuse  against  all  comers.     In  the  case  of  her  confessors  this  was 
especially  remarkable     She  owed  it  to  a  great  extent  to  her 
Own   consummate  diplomacy, — a   diplomacy  she  scrupled   the 
k:s%  to  exercise  (for  although  it  had  been  one  of  her  besetting 
fbtbles  as  a  child  and  maiden,  she  had  ceased  to  care  at  this 
Period  what  the  world  thought  of  her),  inasmuch  as  it  was  to 
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forward  the  Reform,  and  the  Reform  and  Teresa  were  nov 
identical.  In  it  she  had  submerijcd  her  individuality,  for  it  & 
lived ;  to  work  for  it  seemed  to  give  her  a  fictitious  strcnjtli, 
which  deserted  her  when  the  occasion  for  effort  was  over.  If 
she  wished  to  be  thought  good,  if  she  wished  that  men  shonld 
think  well  of  her,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  her  Reform ;  that 
through  her  at  least, — she  who  was  its  foundress,  and  who  «as 
responsible  for  its  existence, — no  reproach  should  reach  il.  la 
diminution  of  the  lustre  which  began  to  ^ve  forth  so  bright  acil 
pure  a  light.  "  For  this  cause,  says  Vcpes,  "she  dcsir^  to  be 
esteemed  and  honoured ;  and  whereas  formerly  she  had  fcTi-cntly 
supplicated  our  Lord  to  remove  the  opinion  men  held  that  sbc 
was  B  saint,  yet  when  she  saw  the  favours  God  had  bestomd 
upon  her.  and  the  many  things  he  had  entrusted  to  her.  and 
how  he  had  chosen  her  to  be  the  instrument  of  resuscitating 
this  Order,  the  constant  care  of  her  life  was  that  no  imperfectioni 
should  he  noted  in  her." 

Thus  it  was  her  custom,  on  her  arrival  in  a  place,  as  she&l 
on  this  occasion  in  Salamanca,  to  seek  out  men  of  weight  and 
learning,  and  make  them  her  confessors.  By  this  means  liase 
who  had  been  prejudiced  a{Tainst  her  by  what  they  had  htarf 
and  were  disposed  to  be  adverse  to  her,  were  Infallibly  MO 
over,  and  thenceforth  invariably  assisted  her  with  their  inRueno;. 
and  encouraged  her  in  her  projects.  Chief  amongst  the  back- 
biters of  Salamanca  was  one  Fray  Dartolom^  dc  Medina,' » 
distinguished  lecturer  of  the  UmVersity.  Teresa  never  reJttd 
until  he  had  heard  her  in  the  confessional ;  to  listen  to  her,  aaJ 
to  become  her  willing  servant,  was  all  one.  She  \e{t  him  full  of 
amazement,  but  filled  with  so  profound  a  respect  and  love 
for  the  woman  he  had  vilified,  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  (tma 
little  less  than  divine  lo  be  summoned  by  Teresa  when  d* 
needed  him  tn  Alba.  When  one  of  her  nuns,  to  whom  he 
was  talking  at  the  torno  at  Alba,  hapjwned  to  mention  hcias 
Mother  Teresa,  it  so  angered  the  old  man  that  he  scolded  ho 
roundly  for  her  want  of  reverence,  and  ordered  her  in  ruiut 
to  speak  of  her  by  no  less  a  title  than  Our  Mother  Foundress. 

The  business  that  had  called  Teresa  to  SaLimanca,  and  into 
which  she  at  once  plunfjcd  with  characteristic  energy,  was  tfce 
purchase  of  a  house.  The  preliminaries  had  already  httx 
adjusted  between  the  prioress  Ana  dc  la  Encamacton  aixJ  tit 
owner,  subject  to  Teresa's  approval.  It  was  the  only  Me 
available  in  all  Salamanca;  but  besides  the  price,  which  thef 
had  arrangctl  to  pay  by  degrees,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  cot 
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I  more  than  a  thousand  ducats  to  make  it  habitable.  None  of 
them  had  dared  to  face  so  great  a  responsibility  without  Teretia, 
I  and  so  they  had  nailed  until  she  arrived  with  the  precious 
I  donkey  which  bore  the  lirst  instalment  of  the  price.  "  None  of 
[  her  daughters,"  she  says  in  the  Foundations,  "  had  been  called 
[upon  to  sulTcr  more  than  the  nuns  of  Salamanca."  For  three 
[years  they  had  lived  in  a  ruinous  house,  before  which  ran  an 
[open  sewer,  which  made  it  damp  and  cold.  It  was  out  of  the 
[way,  and  alms  did  not  flow  in;  whilst,  greatest  of  all  troubles 
[to  the  devout  nuns,  they  were  deprived  of  the  consolation  of 
the  Sacrament  on  the  humble  altar  of  their  little  church.  On 
Itbc  other  hand,  the  house  they  were  about  to  purcha.HC  was 
[almost  as  bad,  and  the  little  band  of  newly-arrived  travellers 
[were  filled  with  dismay — all  except  Teresa,  whose  phenomenal 
[darint;  in  such  cases  was  proof  against  all  difKcultics.  Un- 
[  daunted  by  the  cost,  or  by  the  question  how  slic  was  to  get 
I  the  money  tu  pay  for  it,  she  at  once  concluded  the  sale,  subject 
I  to  certain  conditions  which  were  to  keep  the  good  sisters  in  a 
[constant  ferment  of  disputes  and  lawsuits  for  the  next  ten 
lycatrs  of  their  lives.  The  owner  of  the  house  was  one  Pedro 
de  la  Vanda,  "a  knight  of  good  quality  although  not  rich  and 
of  indigestible  condition."  When  Teresa  arrived  in  Salamanca 
was  absent  from  the  city ;  but  although  the  King's  consent 
'(necessary  in  such  cases)  to  annul  the  entail  was  not  yet 
arrived,  he  had  consented  to  give  them  possession,  and  allowed 
them  tu  set  to  work  on  the  walls  whicli  were  to  shut  in  the 
life  of  the  Carmelites  from  the  outer  world.  Spurred  on  by 
the  threats  of  the  owner  of  the  one  they  occupietl,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  enforcing  payment  of  another  year's  rent  if 
tbcy  were  not  out  of  it  by  Alichaclmas  Day,  the  prcfiaralions 
were  pushed  on  with  all  haste.  Teresa  from  the  window  of 
her  cell  acted  as  overseer,  and  kept  her  keen  eyes  on  the 
workmen.  Sometimes  she  ordered  wine  to  be  fetched  for 
thetn ;  and  a  legend  grew  up  on  the  strength  of  the  assertion 
of  one  Pedro  Hernandez,  a  carpenter,  that  on  one  occasion  it 

I  had  been  mysteriously  incre.x-icd.  On  Michaelmas  Eve.  before 
it  was  daylight,  and  against  the  advice  of  some  of  their  well- 
wishers,  who  deprecated  their  haste  —  "  When  needs  mu»t, 
advice  i.s  not  always  easy  to  follow,  if  it  docs  not  assist,"  says 
Teresa — amidst  torrents  of  rain,  the  nuns  moved  their  few 
and  humble  belongings.  It  had  been  published  throughout 
the  city  that  the  touching  ceremony  of  the  Consecration  was 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  following  day,  and  every  one  was 
prepared.  Towards  afternoon  the  rain  came  down  so  heavily 
as  to  make  the  uusUtlon  of  tlieir  possessions  from  th^^ 
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house  to  Uie  other  almost  impossible.  Wonte  still,  it  poured 
through  the  ill-roofed  chapel,  luMrom  with  fresh  whitewash, 
and  flooded  the  pavement  below,  "  I  tell  you,  dau^ters,  t 
Tell  into  great  imperfections  that  day  ;  as  it  was  already  known, 
I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  I  was  in  a  grievous  state,  and  I 
said  to  our  Lord,  almost  complainingly :  That  he  should  dther 
not  bid  mc  undertake  these  works,  or  that  be  should  remedy 
that  necessity.  The  good  Nicolas  Gutierrez"  (he  whom  we 
have  before  seen  assisting  her  when  she  first  founded  in 
Salamanca),  "in  his  equable  manner,  as  If  there  was  nothing 
wrong,  bid  me  gently  have  no  anxiety,  for  God  would  remed)' 
it,"  And  so  it  was;  for  when  St  Michael's  morning  TOje, 
calm  and  radiant,  over  the  world  of  Salamanca  ;  amidst  stnini 
of  triumphant  music,  and  with  great  solemnity,  Teresa  sa« 
raised  above  the  heads  of  the  hushed  and  expectant  crowds— 
amongst  them  the  most  powerful  nobles  and  greatest  ladits 
of  Salamanca — the  Host,  which  consecrated  alike  her  coDTCAt 
and  her  labours. 

The  next  day,  as  if  to  temper  their  joy  and  triumph,  airind 
Pedro  de  la  Vanda  himself.  Oblivious  of  the  condition  tkil 
the  house  was  to  be  paid  for  by  instalments,  he  now  demanded 
full  and  instant  payment.  The  convent  rang  with  his  angiy 
voice.  Even  Teresa's  persuasive  tongue  failed  to  controt  Ut 
ungovernable  rage;  the  nuns  cowered  before  his  violcDI 
gestures.  They  offered  to  forego  all  they  had  spent,  and 
abandon  the  house :  but  this  he  would  by  no  means  bear  ct. 
having  no  mind  to  lose  so  good  a  price. 

Three  years  later  the  question  was  still  unsettled,  and  the 
purchase  in  abeyance,  and  for  another  ten  years  the  disputatious 
ami  ill-conditioned  knight  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  floh 
to  the  poor  nuns.  Time,  which  removes  all  landmarks,  hu 
demolished  this.  It  stood  close  to  the  great  palace  of  MontotT. 
and  the  house  of  the  Condc  de  Fucntes,  who  rased  it  to  the 
ground  to  make  room  for  a  magnificent  convent  of  Reformed 
Augustinian  nuns.  As  the  curious  visitor  stands  in  the  tofty 
and  silent  nave  of  the  convent  church,  he  treads,  perhifs 
without  knowing  it,  on  the  site  of  that  humble  chapel  wbnt 
Teresa  knew  so  many  commingled  emotions  of  doubt  and 
joy.  In  \wn  she  endeavoured  to  alle%-iate  her  daughten' 
sufferings  by  transferring  them  to  another  house.  She  fwW 
to  effect  it,  and  the  foundation  of  Salamanca  weighed  on  to 
to  her  death.  Small  wonder  that  the  mild  pen  of  Mastci 
Julian  (he  notes  plaintively  how  he  was  employed  from  Our 
Lady  of  August  to  St,  Michael's  Day,  "spending  much  mooej" 
with  many  workmen  until  the  convent  was  concluded,  with  it* 
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i  cclla,  refectory,  .ind  church,  and  all  other  essentials  pertaining 
to  a  convent ")  distils  unwonted  bitterness : 

1  Hronvly  wnhed  thai  they  hud  taken  the  counsel  given  by  Chriti  to  his 
lapostles,  tDui  when  they  were  not  received  in  one  inn-n,  ihcy  should  )■□  to 
[  uioiher,  and  thai  they  had  shaken  off  even  to  the  du&i  that  stuck  to  their 
^faoft  so  as  not  to  cairy  il  away  with  ihcm  ;  which,  for  me  at  tc^^il,  it  was 
iponibk  to  do,  since  I  had  swallowed  it  and  sweated  it,  with  the  bitter 
ttshts  (hat  blessed  soul  ),'at'o  m  about  hit  house  the  whole  tiiue  until  we 
rfled  from  it.    God  forgive  him.     Amen  I 

Teresa  still  hoped,  however,  when  at  the  end  of  five  months 

[sbe  set  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  nuns  of  Alba,  that  the  matter 

would  be  satisfactorily  settled.     "This  business  of  Pedro  de  la 

I  Vanda,"  she  writes  to  Baftcs.  "  seems  as  if  it  would  never  finUh : 

'I  believe  that  I  shall  have  to  go  ftr^t  to  Alba  so  as  to  save  time, 

^for  the  matter  is  ticklish,  being  a  dispute  between  him  and  his 

'  wife,"  .  .  .  and  she  adds,  "  the  love  of  God  can  bear  much,  for 

If  there  was  anything  in  it  that  was  not  [the  love  of  God — 

'  Teresa's  style  is  singularly  elliptical],  it  would  already  have 

been  settled." 

Her  letter  from  Alba  to  her  prioress  of  Salamanca,  Ana  de 
'  la  Encarnacion.  breathes  3  rustic  calm,  a  serene  pleasure  in  the 
natural  beauties  around  her,  such  as  is  felt  by  one  who,  leaving 
socDc  dusty  and  noisy  town,  and  along  with  it  his  cares,  suddenly 
finds  himself  transported  Into  some  country  hamlet,  tranquil, 
green,  and  sleepy.  She  had  looked  forward  to  its  peaceful 
seclusion  to  restore  her  shatteied  strength,  and  the  event  proved 
ithat  she  was  right,  for  she  spealcs  of  being  better  than  was 
her  wont. 


Juus  be  with  your  rekcienee  [she  writes].     Let  me  know  how  you  and 

I  all  are.  for  ucll  nould  1  detire  lu  be  able  to  enjoy  jnu  there  ai  I  do  thue 

'  here.     1  think  thai  here  I  shall  have  Tcwet  eareii,  and  I  hive  a  b*rot  whi^ 

kiolc5  on  to  the  rivci,  as  docs  the  cell  alto  where  1  &lc«p,  so  that  t  can  enjoy 

it  from  tny  bed,  which  is  a  grext  delighl  to  me.     I  am  better  to-day  than  I 

an  woDL     Dof^  Quiteria,  ttill  with  her  fever,  says  the  mioses  you  all.  .  .  . 

Tfr-da)r  the  Ducbuc  [of  Alba]  sent  me  this  irout :  it  iccms  to  good  tlut  1 

[  hav«  hired  this  meueautt  to  send  it  to  iny  laihci  the  mAitcr  fray  BartotiM&tf 

I  lie  Medina :  if  it  ihould  arrive  at  dinner. time,  let  your  reverence  send  it  10 

him  by  Miguel  at  once,  and  the  letter  along  with  it ;  and  if  later,  nevenhe- 

leu  do  not  fail  to  send  it  to  him,  to  sec  if  it  will  induce  him  to  write  a  line. 

Let  your  reverence  fail  not  In  write  how  you  arc,  and  be  sure  to  eat  meat 

Ilbese  few  days  ;  lell  the  doctor  of  your  wcikncss,  and  <lo  not  fergct  to 
remenibcr  me  to  him.  .  .  .  Tell  Juana  de  Jesus  to  lei  me  know  how  »he  is, 
for  her  fiicc  was  ««ry  thin  when  1  started.  ...  If  I.escano  [the  metseoger] 
should  ask  for  anything,  |,'it«  it  him,  as  I  said  that  if  he  naotcd  anything 
yoot  reverence  would  ^ive  11  him,  for  1  will  pay  you.  1  am  sore,  however, 
that  he  will  not  ask  it. 
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The  letter  of  a  loving  mother,  to  whom  the  slightest  detail 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  her  children  is  precious,  with 
»  sly,  humorous  thrust  at  the  grumpy  Fray  Itartoloatf  it 
Medina,  whom  she  has  determined  to  conquer ;  her  cotutcon 
inquiries  for  her  friends,  the  Countess  of  Monterey  and  the  wilt 
of  the  corrccidor:  giving  us  too  a  glimpse  of  the  messa^er— 
ragged  surely,  swarthy,  and  good-tempered,  who,  in  spile  of  hit 
rags  and  |>ovcrty,  bore  the  nuns'  messages  for  nothing,  and 
would  probably  have  sj)urne(l  the  bare  thought  of  payment.  A 
strange,  ill-assurtcd,  dcmocnuic  society,  such  as  it  still  exists  io 
these  old<  fashioned,  old-world  places  where  the  nineteenth 
century  has  not  carried  its  abominable  vulgarity,  A  letter,  ton 
that  only  a  Spaniard  could  have  written — and  that  a  Castiliin 
—with  its  kindliness,  sobrict}',  and  fun,  tinctured  with  an  old- 
world  grace  and  stateliness  that  has  gone  with  tlic  age  tn  which 
it  flourished. 

But  she  was  not  long  to  delight  in  the  lovely  plain.<t  ati 
poplar-fringed  river  of  the  Tormes.  Teresa  had  been  v'lOBai 
in  Avila  by  Doila  Ana  de  Ximena,  the  widow  of  Don  Francisai 
Barros  de  Bracamonte,  whose  name  proves  him  to  have  bdooged 
to  the  noble  family  of  the  I)r.-icamonte8  of  Avila.  Isabel  de 
Jesus,  who  had  taken  the  habit  two  years  before  at  Avila,  m> 
this  lady's  cousin.  It  was  this  visit  which  probably  suggecied 
to  Teresa  the  idea  of  founding  in  Segovia.  The  noble  widow, 
who  had  found  but  little  happiness  in  life,  felt  impelled  bjru 
irresistible  impulse  to  seek  in  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister  whit 
had  been  denied  to  her  by  the  world,  On  her  return  home 
she  and  her  cousin  Andris  de  Ximena  devoted  themselves  Co 
securing  the  license  of  tlie  bishop  and  city  of  Segovia,  wWefc 
was  conceded  to  them  with  ease.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
bishop's  promise  was  a  verbal  one.  The  news  reached  Tcies* 
in  Salamanca.  To  receive  it  and  a  divine  locution  at  the  sane 
time  bid<ling  her  to  found  was  all  one.  If  the  locution  was  a 
self-deception ;  if  for  words  inspired  by  the  Divinity  she  tnlstooic 
the  fervent  impulse  which  gave  her  no  rest, — an  impulse  felt  by 
lower  and  less  enthusiastic  minds  in  matters  on  whicli  hifig 
merely  material  interests,  an  interior  voice  which  prompts  thcffl 
to  do  this  radicr  than  that,— it  was  a  wholly  unconscious  okl 
She  was  convinced  that  it  wa.s  ne.\t  to  impossible  even  to 
im^ine  that  Fernandez,  who  was  averse  to  further  foundatioas; 
would  allow  her  to  <icscrt  her  post  of  prioress  of  the  Encamxion 
until  her  term  of  office  was  over.  "  As  I  wa.s  thinking  on  this,* 
writes  Teresa,  "the  Lord  told  me  to  tell  him  about  it,  f«  h* 
would  bring  it  about."  Femandcr.  was  then  in  Salanaoca 
She  wrote  to  him  pointing  out  how,  as  he  already  knew,  ik 
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received  a  precept  from  tlic  General  to  found  whenever  a 
luilable  occa-iton  pre^nted  itself;  that  the  city  and  bishop  of 
Segovia  had  admitted  one  of  her  convents,  and  that  she  only 
twaitcd  hia  permlision  to  found ;  that  she  infonned  him  of  it  to 
M>niply  with  her  conscience,  but  whate\'er  his  decision  she  would 
Efnain  content.  To  her  amazement  and  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tion,  the  visitor  interposed  no  objection.  She  at  once  chafed 
friends  at  Segovia  to  set  about  hiring  a  house,  for  her  past 
cpcriciices  in  Toledo  and  ValladoUd  had  shown  her  the 
idvisability  of  not  looking;  out  for  a  permanent  one  until  she 
lud  taken  possession.  This  for  many  reasons,  chiefly  indeed 
that  she  had  nut  a  "  blanca "  to  buy  one  with,  since  once  the 
>nvcnt  was  made  she  depended  on  God  to  send  her  both  money 
id  a  house  to  her  liking. 

On  the  Uth  ['cbniary  1 574  she  signed  the  convent  accounts 
the  last  time,  and,  wa-sted  with  fever  and  sickness,  full  of 
>uble  in  mind  and  body,  she  set  forth  for  Medina,  with  DoDa 
Quiterta  of  Avila  and  a  nun  she  took  from  Alba.  She  was 
|oined  at  Salamanca  b>'  Isabel  de  Jesus  and  a  lay  sister,  both 
Bfttivcs  of  Segovia.  She  was  escorted  from  Alba  by  one  who 
Bpean  for  the  first  time  in  our  pages — Antonio  Gaitan,  one 
W  those  anomalout  characters  so  frequent  in  this  history,  a 
gentleman  of  illustrious  birth  who,  sickened  of  the  world's 
nnities,  of  which  he  had  drunk  freely,  devoted  his  life  lo  God's 
wrvicc.  lie  shares  with  Master  Julian  (although  Father  Julian 
the  first)  the  glory  of  having  been  her  companion  in  her 
tigcst  and  most  toilsome  journeys,  and  of  having  lightened 
jship  and  hunger  by  his  unselfish  and  gentle  humility.  He 
tldertook  the  most  menial  oflicc  if  necessary,  more  willingly 
than  any  servant.  "  It  is  well,  daughters,"  says  the  grateful 
Teresa,  oblivious  of  the  spell  her  own  personality  had  cast  owr 
men,  "  it  is  well  that  you  should  remember  them  in  your 
■yen,  and  you  would  most  willingly  do  so,  if  you  knew  the 
risome  days  and  nights,  and  the  hardships  of  the  road  that 
endured.**  In  Avila  the  band  of  travellers  was  swelled  by 
addition  of  another  nun  and  Fray  Juan  dc  la  Cruz.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Master  Julian  was  of  the  party.  It  was 
irch  when  they  set  out  to  cross  the  bleak  mountains  of  the 
idanamas,  the  barrier  between  the  two  CastilW,  On  Ilie 
they  arrived  in  the  grand  and  stately  city  of  Sego\'ta — 
grandest  ami  ^tatelie«t  in  Spain.  Tired  and  dust-stained, 
cover  of  night  and  with  all  s€Crec>",  thc)-  entered  the 
ISC  that  had  been  taken  for  Ihcm.  Friendly  hands  had  pre- 
lared  for  their  coming,  and  ihey  found  the  house  provided  with 
tny  little  necessaries,  and  the  church  decked  and  arrayed  in 
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readiness  for  the  morrow ;  so  that  on  the  following  Dioming,  oi 
St.  Joseph's  Day,  Teresa's  favourite  and  best-loved  saint  (and 
the  fact  filled  her  with  the  most  intimate  satisfaction),  the  Utll: 
bell  which  had  now  ushered  in  so  many  foundations  rang  in 
another.     Julian  de  Avila  said  the  first  Mass,  and  plnciM  tbc 
Host  upon  the  allar.     And  then  came  that  contradiction  wtiicti 
Teresa  looked  upon  as  the  best  test  of  the  value  of  hci  wotk. 
During  the  course  of  the  journey,  when  Ma!>ter  Julian  aslnd 
Teresa  for  the  license,  and  he  heard  that  she  had  nothing  ba 
the  Bishop's  verbal  promise,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  ht 
already  anticipated  difficulty  with  the  Provisor  (or  vicar  sub«d- 
tute],  the  Bishop  being  then  absent  in  Madrid.     H is  forebodir.^ 
were  but  loo  well  founded,     When  the  Provisor  heard  what  hiil 
taken  place,  his  fury  was  boundless.     Ht.s  ecclesiastical  dignity 
thrown  to  tlie  winds,  he  sped  to  the  convent  church,  where  Ik 
found  a  canon  of  his  own  cathedral  .saying  a  Mass.     This  cando 
who   happened    to   be    the    Bishop's   nephew,   and   ancfwanll 
became  the  Bishop  of  Guadi.\  and  Bacza.  struck  by  the  ao« 
over  the  doorway,  and  finding  on  inquiry  that  it  belonged  to» 
freshly -founded  convent  of  Discalccd  Carmelites  who  had  jmt 
arrived,  and  hadonly  that  very  morning  taken  possession,  and  aid 
their  first  Mass,  entered  the  humble  chapel,  and  after  knedinga 
moment  before  the  altar  in  adoration,  sent  his  page  to  ask  po- 
mission  to  say  a  Ma.ss.     "  He  was  in  the  midst  of  it  when  the 
Provisor  broke  in  upon  him  in  a  towering  rage  with  tlie  roi^h 
exclamation:   'You  had  better  have  left  it  unsaid!'"    "WHl 
do  I  believe,"  says  Master  Julian,  ascribing  to  another  what  hb 
own  feelings  would  have   been   under  the  like  circumstance, 
"  that,  however  great  the  canon's  devotion,  it  left  hira  at  that 
moment."     He  next  looked  about  him  for  the  ofTcndcrs,    The 
nuns  had  alrcaity  retired,  and  Master  Julian,  who  was  a  witness 
of  his  tempestuous  arrival,  considering  that  prudence  w».s  the 
better  pari  of  valour,  discreetly  hid  himself  behind  a  staircase 
there  happened  to  be  in  the  gateway.     "  The  Provisor  fell,  how- 
ever,  upon  St.  John  of  the  Cross:  ■  Who  has  placed  thb  h«ti 
father?'  said  he.     'Get  it  all  cleared  away  at  once;  indeed  I 
have  a  good  mind  to  send  you  to  prison.'     And  I  believe  it  »is 
only  his  being  a  friar  that  saved  him.  for  I  am  convinced  that 
if  it  had  been  me.  1  should  certainly  that  time  at  least  have  gone 
there.     Nor  would  it  have  been  strange  that  1  who  had  so  often 
shut  up  nuns,  should  have  been  shut  up  for  onoe  myself,  althoagh. 
as  they  did  it  from  choice,  they  do  not  feci  it  so  much  as  I 
should  have  done."    The  nai/Father  Julian  is  rwt  exempt  from 
a  sense  of  shumc  as  he  reflects  on  hi.s  cowardice,  and  in  a  bolder 
tone  he  adds : 


m^ 
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After  all,  I  did  not  flee  from  the  dungeon,  but  only  bid  myself  so  as  to 
avoid  being  sent  there.  The  Vtoyaor  made  such  haale  to  undo  all  that  had 
been  done  thai  Si.  Joseph's  ni^^hi,  that  this  ^rvm  lempe'it  did  not  pass  over. 
He  sent  an  dl^ariito  prevent  any  one  iayini;  Masi.  and  he  sent  a  priest  of 
bis  own  to  say  one  in  oidcr  lo  consume  the  Host.  The  IVIoIlier  ana  Sisters 
w«c  doubtksa  vitnc«sci  of  the  ca»c  with  which  their  Ubnur*  were  undone. 
Wtxn  1  rscaped  I  u-cnt  to  the  Jesuits'  college  to  relate  what  had  happened  ; 
And  aithoub'h  the  rector  did  all  he  could,  and  went  straight  to  speak  with 
the  Provisor,  he  made  no  tmpiestion  on  him.  ((e  went  about  in  search  of 
the  ncrson%  wlio  had  been  present  at  the  gnintini!  of  the  liccnu,  and  after 
much  contention  about  the  matter  it  wa<i  agreed  that  a  judicial  inquiry 
should  be  iniitiiuled  as  to  how  the  license  had  been  given.  Now  with  this 
it  seemed  the  mniLcr  ivas  settled-  We  stated  our  case  before  the  notary 
with  verj-  reliable  uiine^scs,  and  so  the  Provisor  coiild  not  avoid  jfraniing' 
the  licence  for  saymg  Mass,  although  he  refused  lo  allow  us  to  have  the 
Host ;  and  in  this  he  was  right,  for  the  house  was  a  hired  one,  and  the 
clupcl  was  in  the  gateway  ;  and  as  to  ihis  our  Mother  vras  also  ajfreed,  as 
she  knew  that  ihc  mere  fact  of  saying  Mass  was  enough  to  take  possession. 
In  the  midst  of  this  great  tempest  our  Holy  Mother  showed  her  great 
valour,  for  she  vas  neither  agitated  nor  ovcrwlielmed,  nor  did  she  lose 
heart.  On  the  eontmrj',  she  spoke  to  tlie  Provisor  with  Rrcat  holdncsi^, 
■nintEled  with  great  counesy,  to  that  it  could  be  seen  that  the  Lord  helped 

EFor  nothing  couM  quell  or  cast  more  than  a  momentary 
dow  over  her  indomitablt:  spirit.  When  the  Provisor  took 
extreme  resolve  of  posting  an  alguacil  at  the  chitrch  door, 
.the  merely  i^-ondereil  why,  as  it  could  only  frighten  those 
within;  and  she  herself  attached  no  importance  to  anything 
that  happened  when  once  possesion  had  been  secured.  The 
motive  for  thi^  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  Provisor,  who  acted 
tike  a  veritable  jack-in-ofhce,  was  rufHtxl  dignity  at  not  having 
been  himself  consulted  ;  and  "  if  he  had  been."  says  Teresa,  one 
of  the  shrewdest  judges  of  character,  "  wc  should  have  sped 
worse  than  wc  did."  She  owed  much  to  the  friendly  offices  of 
the  good  canon,  whom  she  doubted  not  that  God  had  led  to  her 
convent  that  morning.  With  that  strange  mixture  of  world]ine>s 
and  sanctity  so  conspicuous  in  her,  she  reminded  him  of  the 
obligations  he  was  under  to  assist  her — obligations  imposed  on 
him  by  kinship  (which  in  the  Spain  of  that  day  formed  a  link 

strong  as  in  the  patriarchal  ages  of  the  world),  her  cousin 
>ofla   Maria  de  Tapia   being  his  aitnt.     Thenceforth,  as  long 

she  remained  in  Segovia,  he  acted  as  her  chaplain  and 
snfessor 

What  struck  him  most  particularly  in  her  upright  and 
generous  character  (and  his  testimony  is  not  without  importance, 
from  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  particularly  unglt^hearted 
and  truthful),  wa.t  her  silence  about  herwlf.  From  which  fact, 
and  the  things  he  afterward?*  heard  about  her,  he  concludes,  in 

letter  to  the  General  of  the  Order,  dated  1606,  that  as  they 
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had  already  gone  through  so  many  searching  ordeals,  and  At 
was  now  sure  of  herself,  she  had  no  longer  any  motive  to 
divulge  them  to  the  directors  chance  threw  in  her  way,  shrinkbg, 
as  she  always  did.  from  bcinft  taken  for  a  saint.  The  impression 
she  left  on  him  was  the  indelible  one  she  left  on  all  whoa 
accident  or  their  good  fortune  brought  under  her  influence  On 
the  day  he  received  the  news  of  her  death,  the  accidental  sigit 
of  one  of  her  books  (the  CamiHo  dt  la  Perftceion,  vshich  he  had 
made  one  of  his  servants  copy  out  for  him  unknown  to  tbe 
saint),  which  had  for  long  been  mislaid,  and  then  strangdjr 
reappeared,  affected  him  so  strangely  that  he  fell  back  in  Uk 
arms  of  a  brother  ecclesiastic,  moved  to  floods  of  tears. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  Teresa  established  a  ne« 
house  of  her  Order  in  Segovia,  that  of  Pastrana,  which  had  coM 
her  so  many  bitter  moments,  was  undone.  The  exactions,  tk 
folly,  and  the  caprice  of  its  unfortunate  patroness,  who.  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Ruy  Gomei.  in  1 57.1,  in  the  first  violence 
of  her  grief,  insisted  on  assuming  the  habit  of  the  Discalced 
Carmelites,  and  entering  the  community  of  I'astrana,  had  W  to 
this  extreme  resolution.  As  may  be  supposed,  from  the  vei>' 
first  an  incompatibility  existed  between  the  good  nuns  of 
Pastrana  and  their  self-imposed  inmate — an  incompatibility 
which,  as  every  one  foresaw  it  must,  presently  grew  into  »n 
insurmountable  antipathy.  Mariano,  whom  she  had  forced  to 
give  her  the  habit  at  her  dead  hu^iband's  bedside, — nota\'efy 
clean  one,  according  to  the  chronicler, — uneasily  conseioas  w 
the  coining  storm,  made  all  haste  to  set  out  for  AndaluciL 
When  the  prioress  (that  Isabel  de  Sto,  Domingo  who  was  « 
scandalised  in  Toledo  at  Teresa's  conferences  with  the  ragged 
Andrada).  ruthlessly  roused  from  her  slumbers  at  two  in  the 
morning  by  Fray  ilaltasar  dc  Jesus  knocking  at  the  convent 
gates,  heard  from  his  lips  that  the  princess — come  to  bewail  her 
widowhood  within  its  walls — was  on  the  road  to  Pastrana  in  a 
cart  (she  had  refused  to  come  in  her  coach),  she  exclaimed, 
**  The  princess  a  nun  I     Then  I  give  up  this  house  for  lost ! " 

There  were,  no  doubt,  faults  on  both  sides:  it  would  scor» 
to  be  the   prerogative  of  religion  to  develop  all  the  hardness 
and  rigidity  of  human    nature.     These  good  sisters  who  h»d 
renounced  their  lives  could  be  as  stern  and  rigorous  as  they 
were  generally  sweet,  jjcnilc.  and  beneficent.     And  although  we 
must  allow  considerable  latitude  to  the  account  given  by  the 
chronicler,  who,  actuated  by  a  natural,  to  some  extent  a  laudaHt 
instinct  to  glorify  his  Order  by  showing  that  the  fault  wasal 
on  one  side,  stilt  the  nuns  seem  never  to  have  forgotten  the  fad 
that  the  princess  was  their  patroness,  and  that  they  owed  man; 


rours  to  her  hand,  and  to  have  borne  her  freaks  ait  geiitly  and 
latiently  as  possible  until  th«y  could  bear  them  no  longer. 

^The  first  demand  of  the  princess  when  she  arrived  with  her 
Ihcf,  the  Princess  of  Mtflito,  at  eight  in  IIm*  morning,  was 
hat  the  habit  should  be  given  to  two  of  her  waiting-women; 
nd  when  the  prioress  replied  that  she  could  not  comply  without 
he  superior's  consent,  she  asked  imperiously,  "  What  right  have 
be  friars  to  meddle  with  my  convent  ? ''  After  consulting  with 
he  prior  of  I'astrana.  Fr.  Baltasar,  it  was  resolved  to  do  as  she 
irished.  A  more  harmless  freak,  but  one  which  probably  gave 
[reat  offence  to  these  quiet,  retired  women,  reared  in  the 
trictest  obedience,  was  to  Insist  on  sitting  in  one  of  the  lowest 
ilsces  in  the  refector>*,  instead  of  accepting  the  seat  of  honour 
irhich  had  been  reserved  for  her  close  to  the  prioress.  It  was 
iroposcd,  after  some  consultation  with  her  mother,  to  set  aside 
airt  of  the  convent  for  her  use.  and  that  of  her  servants,  where 
he  could  receive  her  vUitors  without  intcrruplinR  the  discipline 
►f  the  community,  whilst  she  herself  could  enter  whenever  she 
iked  by  a  private  door.  This  she  refused.  The  day  after  the 
Klcbration  of  her  husband's  obsequies,  the  Bishop  of  Segorbe 
md  other  great  personages  arrived  to  pay  their  visits  of  con- 
lolence.  In  spite  of  the  prioress's  remonstrances,  who  begged 
ber  to  receive  them  at  the  grating  of  the  church,  the  princess 
ted  on  the  g.iic-«  being  thrown  open,  and  the  convent 
into  a  miniature  court.  The  indignation  of  the  nuns 
ly  be  imagined  as  they  thus  saw  their  tranquillity  invaded, 
merely  by  the  bishop  and  a  train  of  lordly  visitors  ("for 
do  not  think  they  are  lords  if  they  obey  laws,"  remarks 
:  chronicler  with  dry  acumen),  but  by  their  men-at-arms  and 
tkcys.  The  rest  of  her  conduct  was  on  a  par  with  this.  She 
isied  on  havin{i  two  secular  women  to  wall  on  her,  and 
Jasetl  with  dindain  the  offers  of  the  ivorlhy  prioress,  who 
ed  her  services  and  those  of  the  community,  especially  of 
novices  to  whom  she  had  herself  forced  them  to  give 


sa  was  appealed  to,  and  wrote  to  the  petulant  and 

"-willed  princess,  but  in  vain.     The  gi-cat  lady  who  made  the 

.'ns  serve  her  on  their  bended  knees  and  address  her  hy  her 

^1«,  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  reason.     The  prlor(--is  and 

>  of  the  most  aged  nuns  of  the  community  solemnly  warned 

'  that  if  she  persisted  in  her  conduct  there  was  no  help  for  it 

:  that  the>'  should  (cave  the  convent.     In  high  dudgeon  she 

to  a  hermitage  in  the  convent  garden,  where,  from  its 

Ing  outside  the  cloister  boundaries,  none  of  the  nuns  could  go 

fher.    Still  obetltent  and  anxkM»  to  conciliate  her,  they  sent 
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her  the  two  novices,  who  were  not  as  yet  so  strictly  shut  oct 
from  the  world,  to  wait  upon  her.  Here  the  stem,  weird  oU 
hermit  Cataiina  de  Cardona  (whose  life,  even  for  an  age  stceixi] 
in  romance,  is  particularly  strange  and  striking)  paid  the 
Princess  of  Eboli  a  visit.  On  her  return  one  night  from  $in£^i^ 
Matins  with  the  nuns  in  the  choir,  Catatina,  herself  a  woman  of 
highest  rank,  with  the  familiarity  of  age  and  old  friendship  fa 
former  life  she  had  been  lon^  a  trusted  inmate  of  Ruy  Gomu'i 
household)  told  her  bluntly  to  beware  how  she  treated  the  mnu. 
for,  said  she. "  as  I  was  at  Matins  I  saw  angels  amongst  tbccn. 
guarding  them  with  drawn  swords."  Rut  the  princess  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  terrified  by  the  mystic  threats  of  the  oM 
visionarj'.  At  last  open  hostilities  broke  out.  She  abandooed 
the  hermitage  and  betook  herself  to  a  house  close  by.  where 
she  dwelt  in  seclusion,  still  wearing  the  garb  of  the  Carmctiief; 
and  presently,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  she  took  up  bo 
abode  in  the  gaunt,  gray  old  palace  which  starnlK  protectiu 
the  walls  of  I'astrana,  facing  the  lovely  vcga  and  the  Jma 
spurs  of  the  sierras  of  Cucnca.  Worse  than  all,  with  a  ottach 
of  faith  impossible  to  excuse,  whatever  the  reasons  she  ini>" 
have  felt  she  had  for  her  bitterness  against  the  communit>*.  de 
ceaKcd  making  the  allowance  that  had  been  assigned  to  it 
by  Ruy  Gomez.  Her  grief  had  already  subsided,  and.  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  recognise  that  the  inflexible  laws  of 
convent  discipline  should  be  more  imperious  with  a  fcurpov 
humble  women,  who  subsisted  on  her  alms,  than  Iter  own 
capricious  and  imperious  will,  resenting  their  firmncu,  the  aku 
ceased,  and  she  left  them  to  struggle  alone  as  they  best  mighl 
with  their  necessities. 

.'Vfter  an  anxious  consultation  between  Teresa,  the  Pro- 
vincial, Fr,  Angel  de  Salazar ;  Fr.  Pedro  Fernandez,  the  vi*il«; 
Bafics,  and  Fr.  liernaiido  de  Castillo,  it  was  decided  tliat,  afto 
requesting  the  princess  once  more  to  attend  to  the  necevaijr 
.sustenance  of  the  convent,  the  only  altenialivc  was  to  abudoa 
it.  Fr.  Hcrnatidf),  an  old  and  trusted  confidant  of  Ruy  Gomel, 
was  the  bearer  of  the  embassy.  But  she  broke  out  into  nA 
violent  invectives  against  the  nuns  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
all  she  desired  was  to  be  rid  of  them.  The  Pro\incial.  H 
Angel  de  Salazar,  was  sent  to  Pastrana,  and  once  more  be  a«l 
Fr.  Hernando  returned  to  the  palace  on  their  ungrateful  mi,«i«i 
This  time  the  princess,  feigning  illness,  refused  to  see  them,  and 
the  servants  made  no  secret  of  their  mistress's  intiMition^.  On 
hearing  this,  Teresa,  then  in  Salamanca,  instructed  the  prioress  v> 
to  what  she  was  to  do.  And  although  the  nuns  professed  them- 
selves willing  to  suffer  rather  than  abandon  their  house,  sbe 
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replied  that  there  was  now  no  help  for  it,  as  the  heads  of  the 

Order  had   decided  otherwise,  and   to   go   on  slowly  making 

^preparation?,  so  a<  to  be  in   readiness  to  leave  it  when   she 

ihould  write  to  them  from  Segovia,  whither  she  was  on  the 

[eve  of  her  departure. 

The  princess  was  but  ill  prepared  for  thLs  trait  of  resolution 
land  energy  on  the  part  of  those  whom  for  more  than  a  year 
Ishc  had  tortured  with  her  caprices.  The  prioress  sent  for  the 
I  corrcRidor  and  a  notaij*.  in  whose  presence  she  delivered  up  to 
[the  former  all  the  jewels  and  presents  the  princess  had  ever 
[given  them.  With  the  inventory  in  her  hands  she  checked 
|thcm  off  one  b>'  one  till  the  number  was  complete.  The  rumour 
about  that  the  nuns  were  going.  The  princess  affected  to 
deeply  distressed,  and  sent  the  corregidor  to  tell  them  that 
llhe  would  place  guards  at  the  convent  gate--*.  The  prioress 
[answered  that  it  was  now  too  late.  The  princess  (with  a  touch 
|of  humour  truly  delightful)  then  signified  her  consent,  if  they 
>uld  agree  to  take  with  them  the  two  unfortunate  waiting- 
>n>cn,  she  being  now  anxious  to  get  them  off  her  hands. 
This,  they  replied,  they  would  do  in  the  case  of  Ana  dc  la 
Kncarnacion,  who  was  needy  and  portionless;  but  as  to  the 
other,  who  wnt  better  off,  her  Kxcellency  might  arrange  about 
■  even  as  she  thought  fit. 

The  I'rinccss  of  Kboli  never  darkene<l  Teresa')*  life  again, 
her  strange,  meteoric  individuality,  full  of  passion  and  un- 
>ntrolIab1e  impulses,  has  flitted  across  the  pages  of  my  history 
I/or  the  last  time.  Henceforth  she  is  swallowed  up  in  the  dark 
](»ulf  of  state  intrigue  of  the  age.  Her  unhappy  passion  for 
[Antonio  I'crez,  and  its  consequences,  I  have  already  dwelt  on. 
she  disappears,  and  the  horizon  of  her  life  grows  dim,  I 
I  a  strange,  inexplicable  sympathy  for  that  proud,  hcad- 
[strong,  self-willed  character  (for  if  she  sinned  she  suffered  more). 
[  Her  strange  and  pathetic  fate  was  a  meet  ending  to  her  restless, 
I  agitated  life.  But  in  justice  to  the  dead,  let  me  try  to  exonerate 
her  memory  from  the  charge  which  has  darkened  her  fame  from 
llhat  day  to  this, — that  in  an  impulse  of  pitiful  and  malignant 
Irc^-cnge  she  denounced  Teresa's  book  of  her  Life  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. It  has  never  been  proved  that  she  did  so.  The  only 
argument  of  any  weight  that  has  been  brought  in  support  of 
Uuch  a  charge,  i<t  that  no  one  was  so  likely,  considering  the 
[circumstances,  to  have  done  so  as  she,  and  that  it  was  so 
Jtlenuunced  by  a  woman  and  3  lady  of  high  rank.  Impetuous 
land  uncontrollable  as  she  was,  if  she  denounced  it  at  all,  it 
limuld  have  been  when  the  motives  for  her  anger  against 
ITeresa  and  her  nuns  were  still  fresh,  and  rankling  in  her 
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mind.  If  I  have  read  her  character  aright,  she  was  incapable 
of  patiently  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so  black  an  injury 
in  cold  blood.  Plunged  as  she  was  in  the  vortex  of  the  court 
life  of  her  time,  Teresa  and  her  nuns  must  long  have  faded 
from  her  brain  at  the  date  (1579)  when  she  is  supposed  to 
have  made  the  denouncement. 

A  strange  and  picturesque  type  of  the  great  lady  of  the 
period,  she  flashed  for  a  moment  over  the  life  of  the  great 
foundress,  and  both  of  them  have  now  become  phantoms,  to 
all  except  a  few  enthusiastic  searchers  into  the  past,  on  tlx 
dim  background  of  Tradition  and  History ! 


CHAPTER  XVI 
^TE  OF  THE  CONVENT  OF  PASTRANA 

]y  in  April  (according  to  Lafucntc)  when  Majiter 
CI  snd  Antonio  Gaitan  arrived  in  i'astrana  to  finish 
d  work  of  demolition,  and  bear  the  nuns  to  Segovia, 
btheir  mii^sion  as  secret  as  possible.  After  speaking 
uriorcss,  who  was  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and 
fhc  gone,  they  hired  five  c^trts  to  tske  the  nuns  and 
treasures  as  they  could  call  their  own.  When  they 
udcd  the  preparations,  and  laid  in  their  little  stock 
ons  for  the  journey  the  day  before  they  started,  at 
armclitc  Mass  which  was  to  echo  through  the  little 
ieh  a  few  hours  thence  would  be  full  of  the  silence 

and  desolation,  the  Host  was  solemnly  consumed. 
to  rouse  the  princess's  suspicion,  they  were  to  start 
hL  But  in  !^pitc  of  their  precautions  it  got  to  her 
)he  sent  one  of  her  household  "to  say  many  things" 
ell  imagine  what  they  were),  which  it  was  [>erhaps  as 
ithc  fearful  ears  of  Master  Julian  were  spared,  the 
isbusc  falling  instead  on  Fray  Gabric),  a  DJscalced 
of  Pastrana. 

Idnight  a  little  procession  of  closely-veilod  nuns. 
by  priests  and  friars,  sallied  out  from  the  convent 
cb  closed  on  their  retreating  forms  for  the  last  time, 
febadows  lost  in  the  greater  shadow  of  the  night, 
Eeir  way  up  the  silent  and  irregular  street  (the 
mich  still  exists — the  home  of  another  religious 
y — lies  in  a  hollow)  which  led  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
le  five  carts  were  waiting  for  them   on   the  summit 

"And  as  no  one  was  with  us,  and  we  crept  on 

alf-fleeing  as  it  were,  although  not  from  God,  but 

itcemed   like   the  flight  of  David,  when  be  fled 

his  followers  before  Absalom  ;  save  that  we  had 

curse  us,  but  God,  who  accompanied  us.  aiding 

forting  us;    for  in   this   case   it  needed  as  much 
flee  as  in  others  to  attack."     It  is  Master  Julian 
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who  speaks,  and  tells  the  story  in  his  own  charmiag  and 
gossiping  fashion. 

"  Wlien  we  arrived  at  where  the  carts  were  waiting,  wtoh 
was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town,  we  all  placed  out- 
selves  in  marching  order ;  and,  so  that  danger  of  sea  (!)  as  KtG 
as  of  land  might  not  be  wanting,  on  the  second  or  third  daycf 
our  journey,  wc  had  to  cross  a  river,  which  I  think  U  the  uae 
as  that  which  passes  by  Alcala  de  Henarcs,  It  is  generally 
crossed  in  a  furry-boat,  but  the  drivers,  who  knew  the  couiiti)' 
well,  said  that  they  would  not  go  in  the  boat,  which  was  i\ 
some  distance  off;  that  they  could  easily  cross  by  the  h'6. 
and  that  all  our  company  could  go  and  cross  in  the  bosl 
Afraid  that  there  might  be  some  difliculty,  I  stayed  alone  viixh 
the  drivers,  and  entered  the  river  on  horseback,  which  to  it'l 
appearance  was  not  very  deep.  Upon  this  the  five  carts  entt- 
in  single  file;  when  the  front  one  got  to  a  deep  and  narrow 
current  there  was  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  which  in  thii 
place  was  very  wide,  the  mules  refused  to  enter,  and  the  more 
the  drivers  urged  them  on,  the  more  they  held  back,  and  tf  they 
made  a  few  steps  forward  they  sank  and  knelt  down  as  if  thej 
were  going  to  the  bottom.  1  shouted  to  them  to  turn  back,  bm 
even  had  they  wanted  to,  it  was  now  impos.'tible.  I  fouid 
myself  in  great  distress,  and  with  none  to  help  me,  for  all 
the  others  had  gone  save  the  carters  and  the  nuns.  Ai  Cor 
the  poor  nuns,  some  of  them  seemed  about  to  faint ;  whil« 
the  drivers  shouted  to  the  mules,  the  nuns  must  have  also 
shouted  to  God.  The  Lord  willed  that  by  pure  dint  of  shoul' 
ing  and  strength  one  of  the  carts  got  through.  When  this 
which  had  the  best  mules,  was  drawn  up  in  safety  on  the  bank, 
the  mules  were  unyoked,  and  attached  to  each  cart  by  tu^l^ 
so  that  with  the  help  of  four  mules  all  the  carts  crossed  safe!}': 
and  thus  were  we  delivered  from  this  danger,  although  1 
resolved  never  again  to  believe  drivers  in  a  matter  of  s^K^ 
importance,  who,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  yoking  anc 
unyoking  their  mules"  (Master  Julian  might  also  havcaddcd,tP 
save  the  expense;  for  the  ferrj'-boat  charges,  being  private 
monopolies,  are  to  this  day  c\lra\'agant)y  high  in  Spain)> 
"  refused  to  go  in  the  boat  and  put  themselves  in  great  peril." 

The  chronicler  has  it  that  at  the  very  moment  when  tbt 
nuns  saw  themselves  in  imminent  danger  of  a  watery  gwt, 
Teresa  requested  her  daughters  in  Segovia  to  pr^y  for  then 
No  doubt  she  repeated  the  reauest  as  often  ns  she  tbou^ 
of  the  travellers  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  travel,  whentiJid 
was  full  of  danf^cr.  Nevertheless  the  inference  drawn  by  ck 
chronicler  is  obvious. 
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F'After  several  more  days  of  constant  journeying,  often 
tardcd  by  other  mischances  and  hardships,  left  by  Master 
Llian  at  the  bottom  of  his  inkpot,  the  travellers  emerged 
ytn  the  vast  deserts  and  shaggy  pine  forests,  to-day  as  wild, 
isolate,  and  deserted  as  ihey  were  then,  between  Guadalajara 
id  Segovia,  which  they  entered  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  April, 
ercsa  received  the  wanderers  with  heartfelt  joy;  and  Master 
llian  and  Antonio  Gaitan,  their  mission  ended,  returned  to 
eir  several  homes,  highly  pleased  at  the  3ucce.is  of  their 
bours  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  more  than  e\'cr  resolvctl  to 
llow  their  Mother  wherever  she  should  see  fit  to  lead  them. 

^Nor  was  the  foundation  of  Segovia  accomplished  without 
>rc  struggle.  Julian  dc  .Avila  and  Antonio  Gaitan,  before 
ie>'  departed,  had  bargained  (or  a  hou^o,  but  in  such  a  sorry 
ate  as  to  draw  from  Terei-i  the  remark  that  she  knew  not 
here  their  eyes  were  when  they  wanted  to  buy  such  a  place. 
Ulcn  she  at  last  found  one  to  her  liking  (it  stilt  remaiat,  spite 
Will  the  changes  of  time,  the  home  of  her  daughters),  she 
nnd  herself  plunged  head  and  ears  in  contentions  and  law 
lits.  The  cathedral  chapter  held  a  mortgage  over  the  house, 
ltd  insisted  on  being  paid.  The  Franciscan  friars  and  the 
ionics  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  objected  to  the  vicinity  of 
nother  convent,  subsisting  like  themselves  on  the  alms  of  the 
lithful.  However,  the  canons'  mouths  were  shut  with  money ; 
lie  Franciscans  calmed  down ;  and  a  few  days  before 
lichaelmas  the  nuns  stoic  into  their  new  house,  unperceived 
y  the  Mercenarians  who  still  persisted  in  their  suit.  Ncver- 
ictess,  they  too,  seeing  that  their  enemies  were  in  possession, 

EC  glad  to  hold  their  peace  for  a  gift  of  mone>-. 
It  may  be  asked  how  it  was  that  a  woman  who  of  herself 
;  nothing  and  had  nothing,  beyond  her  staff  and  her  rosary, 
une  to  have  the  administration  of  large  sums  of  money, — and 
hat  at  the  vcr>'  time  when  -she  was  writing  to  her  niece,  Maria 
lautUta  of  Valladolid,  to  get  some  one  to  lend  her  a  few  reals 
o  relieve  her  most  pressing  wants  in  the  Kncarnacion,  until 
Hich  time  AS  she  was  paid  the  money  sent  her  by  her  brother 
^'whether  it  be  little  or  much,"  she  writes,  "  get  it  for  roci"); 
Imw  it  was  that  she  arrived  in  Segovia  without  a  farthing,  and 
h  a  few  months  bought  a  house  which  cost  4600  ducats,  besides 
hdng  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  making  it  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  a  convent? 

H  It  must  be  remembered  thai  there  was  then  no  lack  of  titled 
Bd  wealthy  novices,  who  .accounted  it  a  privilege  and  a  glory 
Jo  by  their  rank  and  their  riches  on  the  altars  of  a  convenL 
can  we  judge  of  this  strange  century  from  a  modern 
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standpoint.  In  those  days  the  cloister  by  no  means  inpUd 
the  frigid  dearth  of  alTection  and  human  interest  which  a 
northern  mind  and  a  Protectant  standpoint  instinctively  attadi 
to  it  Even  now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  povert>'  whidi 
menaces  c\-eiy  moment  of  thdr  existence,  the  life  of  a  Spiiuh 
community  is  by  no  means  a  mere  round  of  dull,  sour, 
monotonous  discipline  and  obf-crvance.  Merry  enough  eft 
gleam  from  under  the  white  coif;  shrewd  and  voluble  toogto, 
and  no  less  nimble  wits,  discourse  behind  the  iron  gratinf  tt 
freely  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The  nuns  have  tlieir  visitors— Ac 
bishop;  their  own  chaplain;  old,  sun-dried,  wrinkled  priesb; 
great  ladies,  who  entertain  them  with  a  mixture  of  profanity 
and  godliness ;  shabby  Beatas,  nith  whom  they  bemoan  that 
ailments  and  crunch  sweetmeats.  For  it  is  the  imaginaliaa 
which  for^^t  these  ^rim  spectres  that  haunt  the  norlbcta 
intellect,  And  the  Spaniard  has  little  or  none;  he  caiuM 
dread  what  he  docs  not  see;  what  has  for  him  no  concRtt 
existence.  In  those  da>'3  especially,  when  the  existence  tt 
great  ladies  in  their  vast  palaces,  regulated  by  a  »e*ae 
ceremonial,  was  in  itself  monastic  (even  now  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  Spain,  who  adhere  to  the  old  traditiofl5,  tie 
women  of  the  family  dress  and  live  like  Bcatas),  the  transitioa 
lo  the  cloister  was  by  no  means  great.  In  the  case  of  Terea'l 
fi^undation  at  Segovia,  as  we  have  seen  in  that  of  her  prcvioui 
ones,  she  set  forth  dependent  on  what  the  Lord  might  send 
her — and  it  never  failed  to  come  in  the  shape  of  well-dowcnd 
novices.  In  Segovia  she  bought  the  house  with  the  duwer  of 
the  widowed  Ana  de  Ximena  and  her  daughter,  Maria  dt 
Bracamontc,  who  were  quickly  followed  by  a  wife.  Mariuii 
Monte  dc  Velosillo— she  entering  the  cloister  and  her  huibtnil 
the  priesthood  on  one  and  the  same  day. 

In  temporal  alTairs  Teresa  was  as  shrewd  and  competent  an 
administrator  as  she  was  great  in  spiritual  ones.  As  po^tity 
never  stowd  in  the  way  of  her  accepting  a  novice — "I  ncxtr 
remember  my  not  receiving  one  who  gave  me  satisfaction  "— 
and  as  rank  .ind  riches,  even  if  supported  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  her  most  esteemed  confessors,  could  never  crotf  tfe 
pure  threshold  of  her  convents  without  being  accompanied  bf 
the  qualifications  she  so  rigidly  exacted,  so,  although  she  kcjt 
a  keen  eye  on  virtue,  it  was  no  less  keenly  fixed  on  the  dowff. 
"In  Medina,"  she  writes  lo  her  absent  brother,  Lorenzo, "Me 
has  entered  with  8000  dttcats,  and  another  is  about  to  entff 
here  (Toledo)  with  9000,  and  this  although  I  asked  nothing 
"  May  the  Lord  reward  you  for  the  alms  you  have 
bestow  on  the  convent  you  enter,"  sl\e  wrote  to  Isabel  de 
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"  for  it  is  a  great  deal.  It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  your 
grace  to  do  what  the  Lord  counsels,  to  give  yourself  to  him, 
and  what  you  have  to  the  poor  for  his  sake.  And,  considering 
what  your  pace  has  received,  it  docs  not  seem  to  mc  that  you 
could  have  ^ivcn  less  than  what  you  do ;  and  since  you  pvc  all 
you  have,  it  is  not  a  little  that  you  do,  nor  will  your  reward  be 
small."  A^nin.  speaking  of  another  nun,  she  says,  "  Yesterday 
we  gave  the  habit  to  a  maiden  of  very  good  disposition,  and  I 
betieve  she  will  luive  something,  and  even  a  great  deal,  with 
which  to  aid  us.  She  is  just  the  thing  for  us."  Again,  writing 
from  this  very  foundation  of  Segovia,  she  mentions  to  Maria 
Bautista  that  she  has  just  heard  of  a  nun  of  excellent  parts 
nth  a  dower  of  3000  ducats, "  which  will  help  to  pay  for  the 

Yet,  withal,  so  profoundly  disinterested  was  she  for  herself 
pd  her  convents  that,  at  a  later  date,  seeing  the  mischief  in 
inevitable  relaxatii^n  in  convent  manners  and  diitctpline 
introduced  into  tbem  by  the  admission  of  women  of  high  rank, 
she  came  to  the  firm  determination  to  admit  no  more.  Nor 
docs  her  sanctity  lose,  but  rather  gain,  by  this  mixture  of 
worldly  forethought  and  shrewdness,  without  which  she  could 
not  have  impressed  herself  as  she  did  upon  her  century.  The 
ecstatic  would  have  wearied  us  to  death  long  ago  by  the 
monotony  of  her  raptures.  Human  nature  refuses  to  be  kept 
so  long  at  such  a  strain.  It  is  the  twi.sts  and  tunis,  the  cranks 
and  idiosyncrasies,  the  angles  here,  the  asperities  tliere,  tliat  w 
love  to  explore, — poor  mortals  ever  bent  on  dissecting  our  own 
devious  nature,  which  as  constantly  escapes  from  us.  To  many 
minds  the  skeleton  of  an  applc-trcc,  ja^ed  and  gnarled,  and 
covered  with  rough  fruit  spurs,  often  exercises  a  more  powerful 
fascination  than  the  regular  branches  and  pyramidal  form  of  the 
tall  and  stately  larch. 

September  was  wearing  to  its  close  before  the  nuns 
mstablished  themselves  in  their  new  home.  The  day  after 
^Bc  had  seen  them  settletl  .^he  set  forth  for  Avila. 
^K^  Increasing  years,  infirmities,  and  cares  have  b(^n  to  tell 
^peir  tale  upon  her.  For  the  first  time  she  begins  to  complain 
i^f  failing  sight,  and  to  lean  more  heavily  on  thestaflr(thc  gift 
of  her  brother  from  the  Indies)  which  supported  her  steps 
through  tile  convent  corridors.  To  Maria  dc  Bautista  she 
Mdescribcs  herself  as  so  worn  out  and  old  as  to  startle  her.  l>eaih 
His  thinned  the  first  ranks  of  the  Carmelite  nuns.  Isabel  de  los 
^Kngclcs  has  passed  away  in  Medina,  and  Ileatriz  de  la  Encar- 
nacion  at  ValladoUd.  It  wuuld  be  im(>ossible.  without  drawing 
It  this  book  to  too  great  a  length,  to  dwell  on  the  virtues  of 
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these  her  humble  follou-ers.  Their  end  was  such  as  had  beta 
their  life.  Isabel  de  los  Angeleii  caught  consumption  from  i 
sick  nun  she  was  nursing,  and  lingered  for  six  months.  On  the 
day  she  died,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nun»,  who  had  lefl  Iter 

S rostrate  with  pain  and  agony,  they  found  on  their  return  ffon 
[ass  that  she  had  mysteriously  rallied.  When  they  qucsliocof 
her  she  told  tlicm  that  the  Mother  Teresa  had  been  with  he, 
who  after  gently  stroking  her  face  and  blessing  her,  had  saidt 
"  Daughter,  do  not  be  silly,  and  have  no  fear,  but  great  cooN- 
ence  in  what  your  Spouse  did  for  you ;  for  the  glory  is  ptit 
and  be  sure  that  to-day  yon  shall  enjoy  it,"  It  was  noted  afta- 
wards  (memory  and  desire  play  strange  tricks)  that  at  tte 
moment  she  passed  away,  Tcrasa  (in  Segovia)  fell  into  an 
ecstasy,  and  saw  the  scene  that  was  at  that  moment  passing  fit 
away  at  Medina  del  Campo. 

So  great  was  the  hold  she  had  taken  on  the  imagination  << 
her  enthusiastic  disciples  that  few  who  had  known  her  in  life 
failed  to  see  her  presence  in  that  mysterious  moment  when  they 
hovered  between  two  dim  and  unknown  eternities.  And  to  thb 
day,  those  who  enter  her  rule  still  assert  and  believe  that  ihar 
last  hours  arc  soothed  by  the  radiant  presence  of  tbeir  gtol 
foundress  and  exemplar. 

It  had  been  Teresa's  intention,  if  she  could  have  found  time, 
to  proceed  to  Valladotid,  where  Maria  de  Bautista  had  not  been 
without  her  cares.  Sleepless  nights  spent  beside  the  sickbed  of 
a  dying  nun,  and  the  tiresome  contention  in  which  she  s»» 
herself  involved  with  the  relatives  of  a  novice,  still  little  mort 
than  a  child,  had  filled  her  with  that  longing  for  repose  which 
at  times  sweeps  over  the  most  actively  inclined,  "  You  woiJd 
not  have  belter  health,  but  worse,"  replies  Teresa  (who,  strangely 
enough,  considering  her  agitated  and  restless  life,  constant^ 
asserted  that  her  natural  inclination  lay  towards  solitude},  ^u 
you  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  you  speak  of;  and  this  I  am  sure 
of,  because  I  know  your  character,  and  so  the  thought  of  >'our 
labours  docs  not  distress  me ;  you  have  got  to  be  a  saint  in  sooie 
way ;  and  to  desire  solitude  is  better  than  to  enjoy  it.  ...  Do 
not  be  vexed  with  mc,  for  I  have  already  told  you  how  mucfc 
[  should  like  to  come:  it  would  be  false  to  say  that  1  do  not 
desire  it.  So  many  great  people  and  so  much  bustle  will  fae> 
great  fatigue  to  me;  but  I  will  go  through  all  to  see  yo«." 
What,  however,  she  had  dreamt  was  possible  in  July  hid 
become  impossible  in  September.  Tlie  foumlatlon  of  Segovil 
had  kept  her  longer  that  she  had  bargained  for.  She  cofHolC 
her  prioress  gently  for  the  inevitable  disappMntment.  Her 
niece  would  only  be  startled  to  sec  hci-  so  old  and  worn  out. 


ter  aJI,  her  visit  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  like  everything 
n  life.  3nd  she  entr«tts  her  not  to  let  it  |>ain  her,  itlthoufjh  in 
ler  pain  «he  finds  consolation  for  her  own  at  bfiiig  oblit;ed  to 
itart  for  Avila  without  seeing  her.  She  hoId<  irtit  hopes  of 
wing  able,  when  the  Lord  so  disposes,  of  malting  her  a  lung 
risit ;  "  for  to  see  each  other  for  so  short  a  time  is  a  great 
vearlncss ;  the  time  all  slips  away  in  visits,  and  we  lose  our 
ilccp  for  the  sake  of  talking."  For  a  fresh  foundation  was 
Uready  engaging  Teresa's  thoughts — tliat  of  Vcas.  besides 
vhich,  only  seven  or  eight  days  remained  before  her  term  of 
}Sice  expired  in  the  Encarnacion  ;  and  her  prc:sence  there  was 
jnavoidably  necessary.  Nor  did  she  lose  a  moment ;  for  the 
jay  following  that  on  which  she  placed  her  daughters  in  the 

Siceable  possession  of  their  house,  she  bent  her  footsteps 
mewards, 

Outside  Segovia,  a  narrow  street  winds  down  to  tlie  great 
Dominican  monastcr>',  which  stands  in  a  bower  of  foliage  ckwic 
to  the  lovely  stream  of  the  Ercsma.  Teresa  must  have  sur- 
veyed with  more  than  usual  interest  the  splendid  shrine, 
built  by  the  Catholic  kings  over  the  famous  cave,  lost  amongst 
the  cliffs  and  underwood  of  the  river  bank,  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  penances  of  that  other  great  founder  of  an  Order,  Sto. 
Domingo  of  Gu/man.'  Here  she  tarried,  it  would  seem,  as  was 
[he  custom  of  all  travellers  in  that  age,  to  seek  a  benediction  on 
her  labours  and  journey  at  the  hands  of  one  with  whom,  in 
tpile  of  the  century  that  rolled  between  them,  she  felt  a  spiritual 
kirtfthip.  It  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  visited  it,  for  it  was 
here  on  St  Albert's  Day  (the  7th  August),  as  she  approached 
the  altar  to  communicate,  that,  according  to  the  chronicler,  she 
had  seen  Christ  on  her  right  hand  and  St.  Albert  on  the  left. 
Presently  Christ  disappeared,  leaving  her  alone  with  St.  Albert, 
to  whom  she  commended  her  nascent  Order.  It  was  then  that 
St.  Albert  counselled  the  separation  of  the  new  and  vigorous 
ofTsboot  from  the  ancient  stock,  and  iti  formation  into  a 
teparate  province.  The  basis  for  this  legend  may  be  small 
enough,  but  it  conclusively  proves  that  even  at  this  period 
Teresa  was  nourishing  the  thought  which  afterwards  came  to 
\te  an  accomplished  fact,  viz.  the  erection  of  the  Discalced 
Carmelites  into  a  self-governing  body.  Now,  ere  she  bade 
iuewell  to  ScgoWa,  and  the  mules  which  were  to  bear  her  to 
Vvila  waited  at  the  monastery  gale,  as  she  once  more  knelt  in 
traycr  in  the  saint's  cave,  she  had  other  visions,  perhaps  the 
norc  carefully  preserved  by  Yangucs,  who  was  present,  as  they 
flattering  to  the  Order  of  which  he  was  a  member.  VVc 
I  BeUe>  knvKt)  to  CnglitI)  icscleri  u  Si.  UosiiDic 
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must  accept  the  iiairative  for  thai  of  a  mail  who,  bovrcvcr 
excellent,  was  deeply  tinged,  as  all  were,  with  the  superstidixi 
of  the  age,  when  piety  did  not  stop  at  a  little  pious  exaggcntioa 
— even  a  little  pious  fraud  (unconscious  enough) — ^to  serve  l 
pious  purpose. 

After  rcmaininfl  for  half  an  hour  in  prayer,  to  the  woodcrof 
the  prior  and  monks  who  accompanied  her  and  waited  to  bid 
her  farewell,  Vangucs  noticed  that  her  face  was  flushed  and 
radiant,  and  ivet  with  tears.  She  replied  to  his  inquiries  thu 
Sto.  Domingo  had  appeared  to  her  in  g^reat  splendour  ind 
glory,  and  had  promised  to  favour  her  Order,  After  shm-inE 
his  great  penitent,  Vangucs  led  her  to  a  little  chapct  whtdi 
contained  a  carvcti  image  of  the  founder  of  his  Order.  Hot 
he  says,  Sto.  Domingo  appeared  to  her  again,  and  told  IxKif 
the  great  conflicts  he  had  waged  with  devils  in  that  same  spot 
and  the  celestial  favours  he  had  there  received.  "  And  when  the 
mother  aslced  him  why  he  always  appeared  to  bcr  on  her  ieft 
hand"  (and  now  the  Dominican's  account  becomes  a  link 
Misptcious),  "because,  said  he,  Ihe  right  hand  belongs  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  holy  Mother  also  added  that  the  image  of  Ibc 
glorious  Sto.  Domingo  that  stood  in  the  chapel  was  Ihe  vtry 
portrait  of  the  saint  himself." 

But  the  journc>'  was  no  vision,  but  a  very  real  thing:  and 
presently  the  monastery,  buried  amongst  the  stately  popbn 
that  tower  against  the  rocky  eminence,  which  in  that  plice 
completely  shrouds  the  city  from  view,  faded  from  her  sight, 
and  the  mules'  :<low  tread  mingled  jwith  the  murmurs  of  the 
river,  rushing  through  the  hollow  at  her  feet 


CHAl'TER  XVII 

HISTORY  OF  CASILDA  DE  PADILLA— 
I'OUNDATION   OF   VEAS 


N  the  30th  of  September  Teresa  left  Segovia.    She  arrived 
at  Avila  in  time  tu  r<r'«igri  her  three  years'  tcnn  of  ofitce 
rioress  of  the  Encarnacion. 

Ill  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  community,  which  would  fain 

ted  her  a  second  time,  she  ui>ed  her  inHucncc  in  favour 

1  de  la  Cruz,  and  retired  to  San  Jose,  where  for  a  brief 

ce  she  once  more  took  up  the  reins  of  government.     Mer 

ighters,  however,  did  not  enjoy  her  presence  long,  for  tou'ards 

clo6c  of  the  year  wc  find  her  in  Valladolid,  where  the  state 

her  convent  filled  her  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction. 

two  novices  especially,  the  entrance  of  one  of  whom  at 

It — for  the  other  was  but  a  poor  peasant   girl — must  have 

Md  a  profound  seitsation  in  the  little  world  of  Valladultd. — 

writes  in  enthusiastic  praise.    This  was  Casilda  de  Padilla, 

youngest  daughter  of  the  Adclantado  of  Castille '  and 

tm  Itcalri£  de  Acufla,  who  a  few  months  before,  at  the  age 

thirteen,  after  a  long  struggle  with  her  family,  had  made 

escape  from  them  and  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Uiscalccd 

melitc  nun. 

The  history  of  this  girl  plunges  us  back  into  that  strange 
tury  of  fierce  fanaticism  and  religious  ardour.  Sprung  from 
>  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Caslillc  (her  father  was  .^delantado 
Castillc,  and  her  mother  a  sister  of  the  Count  of  Ruendfa), 
le  was  the  youngest  of  four  diildren,  three  of  whom  had  so 
bII  responded  to  the  virtuous  impulses  implantetl  in  them  by 
mother — she  had  been  left  a  widow  early  in  life — that, 
lesitatingly  bidding  farewell  to  a  world  they  had  scarcely 
d  upon,  they  buried  their  youth  in  the  cloister.     At 

)  "'*'■""■*"  ow  oripnally  ibc  gmcrwr  in  time  or  pe*M,  —in  linie  cf  war  the 
b-nttcial— or  a  ftcinoei  province.     At  lime  went  by  Ihit  uilc  becune  mvetttd 
p  Dotik  bmily  of  ihe  Ptdimt,  lo  whom  riiUjp  II.  £nMed  Uw  title  or  Counli  of 
fsdllla,  ifaehcfoodheCnaiuiMnt,  WMa  PMMberof  IbUGudl)'. 
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seventeen  Antonio,  the  hctr,  spumed  hi»  titles  under  foot  and 
entered  the  Socict)-  of  Jesus ;  the  sister  who  succeeded  him  in 
his  estates,  valuing  them  as  little  as  her  brother,  resigned  thcoi 
in  her  turn  and  became  a  nun ;  the  third  elected  to  live  a  life 
of  chastity  and  edification  with  her  mother;  and  Casilda  aloce 
was  left  to  carry  on  the  traditions  and  heritages  of  her  no. 
The  last  hope  of  two  proud  and  ancient  families,  she  wu  bvdj' 
ten  or  eleven  when  her  kinsmen  procured  a  dis[>ensation  frooi 
the  Pope  and  married  her  to  her  uncle,  her  father's  brother. 

"  The  Lord  did  not  will."  writes  Teresa,  "  that  the  daughio 
of  such  a  mother  and  the  sister  of  such  brothers  should  be 
any  more  deceived  than  they,  and  so  it  came  about  as  I  shall 
now  relate.  Scarcely  did  the  child  begin  to  dcUght  in  t)» 
clothes  and  ornaments  of  the  world,  which  conformably  to  her 
rank  were  enough  to  captivate  the  fancy  of  one  of  her  tender 
years,  than  the  Lord  began  to  give  her  light,  although  tbm 
she  did  not  understand  it.  After  spending  the  day  vaj 
liappily  with  her  husband,  for  she  loved  him  more  dearly  ifaa 
his  age  seemeit  to  warrant,  a  great  sadness  came  over  her,  when 
she  saw  how  the  day  had  ended,  and  that  so  must  nil  daj-s  cndl 

"She  began  to  feci  so  great  a  sadness  tliat  she  could  bM 
hide  it  from  her  husband,  nor  did  she  know  the  reason  of  ft 
nor  what  to  say  to  him,  although  he  asked  her.  At  this  time 
he  had  occasion  to  take  a  journey,  which  took  him  to  a  grot 
distance  from  home,  and  as  she  loved  him  so  dearly,  she  felt 
it  greatly,  liut  now  the  Lord  discovered  to  her  the  reason 
of  her  grief;  that  it  was  to  incline  her  soul  to  what  will  atva 
end,  and  -she  began  to  think  how  her  brother  and  sisters  had 
taken  the  safest  road,  Iciving  her  in  the  perils  of  the  itfori^ 
This  on  the  one  side ;  on  the  other  the  thouglit  that  she 
no  remedy, — for  she  knew  not  as  yet  that  her  tictrotha] 
not  hinder  her  becoming  a  nun, — distressed  her  greatly,  and 
above  all  the  love  she  bore  her  husband  prevented  her  taking 
a  resolution,  and  so  she  struggled  with  her  grief.  As  the  Lord 
willed  her  for  himself,  this  love  gradually  lost  its  hold  on  ber, 
and  the  desire  to  abandon  all  grew  stronger.  At  this  time  she 
was  moved  solely  by  the  desire  of  saving  herself,  and  seeking 
the  bast  way  of  doing  so,  since  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  wot 
plunged  farther  in  worldly  things  she  would  forget  to  solidl 
those  of  eternity,  for  at  so  early  .in  age  did  God  inspire  bv 
with  this  wisdom  to  seek  how  she  might  gain  that  which  to 
no  ending.  .  ,  .  She  began  to  discuss  it  with  her  sister.  The 
latter  dissuaded  her  from  what  she  looked  upon  as  a  chili&l' 
whim,  and  told  her  that  the  fact  of  being  married  did  not  inW' 
fere  with  her  salvation.    She  answered  then.  Why  had  she  Ul 
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Hit  [the  worldJP  And  some  time  passed  away  during  which 
^Bher  desire  grew  ever  stronger,  although  her  mother  dared  say 
H'Tiothing,  for  she,  perchance,  it  was  that  warred  against  her  with 
H  her  holy  prayers." 

H  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  poor  little  distraught  and  mcUn- 
^Bcholy  child  went  with  her  grandmother  to  see  a  lay  sister  take 
^  the  habit  in  Teresa's  convent.     From  that  moment  she  fell  a 

I  victim  to  the  irresistible  and  relentless  attraction  of  the  cloister, 
and  her  fate  was  decided. 
"...  One  morning,  when  she  and  her  sister  accompanied 
her  mother  to  the  convent,  as  chance  would  have  it  they 
entered  inside  the  monastery,  little  thinking  that  she  would  do 
what  she  did.     When  she  found  herself  inside  no  one  was  able 
to  cast  her  out.     So  did  she  weep  and  plead  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  that  every  one  was  amazed.     Her  mother,  although 
secretly  glad,  was  in  fear  of  her  kinsfolk,  and  would  fain  have 
got  her  away  so  that  they  might  not  say  she  had  persuaded 
ber  to  it,  and  the  prioress  also  was  of  the  same  mind,  for  it 
leemcd  to  her  she  was  too  young,  and  further  proof  was  needed. 
This  happened  in  the  morning;  they  were  forced  to  remain 
|tintil  the  evening,  and  sent  for  her  confessor,  the  Father  Master 
I  Fray  Domingo  (BaAcs).  .  .  .  lie  saw  at  once  that  it  was  the 
tspirit  of  the  Lord,  and  helped  her  greatly,  enduring  much  from 
Iher  relatives  on  that  account.     He  promised  her  to  assist  her 
[to  return  some  other  day.    With  great  persuasion,  and  for  the 
ike  of  her  mother,  so  that  no  blame  might  attach  to  her  in 
fthc  matter,  she  went  away  this  time.     Her   mother   secretly 
b^l^an  to  acquaint  her  kinsmen  with  what  had  happened,  so 
that  if  it  came  to  her  husband's  ears  he  might  not  charge  her 
I  with  having  concealed  it  from  him. 

'  They  said  it  was  a  childish  freak,  and  that  she  should  wait 
(tintil  she  was  older,  as  she  was  not  yet  turned  twelve.     She 
tasked  them  how  it  was  tliat  they  accounted  her  old  enough  to 
Ibe   married   and    left  to  the  world,  and   yet  not  old  enough 
jlo  give  herself  to  God.     From  the  things  she  said  it  was  indeed 
Ipatcnt  that  it  was  not  she  who  spoke  in  this.     It  could  not  be 
kept  so  secret  but  that  her  husband  was  warned  of  it;  when 
she  knew  of  it  she  could  not  endure  to  wait  for  bis  return ;  and 
one  day — it  was  the  festival  of  the  Conception — being  in  her 
grandmother's  house,  who  was  also  her  mother-in-law,  and  krww 
nothing  of  this,  she  implored  her  to  let  her  go  with  ber  gover- 
ness to  divert  herself  a  little  in  the  country ;  her  grandmother, 
in  order  to  please  ber,  sent  her  in  a  cart  with  her  servants. 
She  gave  one  of  llKm  money,  and  b^ged  him  to  wait  for  her 
at  the  convent  door  with  some  bundles  of  vine-shoots ;  and  she 
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made  them  take  a  roundabout  road  so  that  the 
close  to  this  housa  When  she  got  to  the  door 
to  ask  for  a  jug  of  water  at  the  tomo,  and  that 
to  say  who  it  was  for.  and  she  got  down  in  yreat  hasic:  1 
finswCTcd  they  would  brinfj  it  to  her  out  there ;  she  would  1 
none  of  it.  The  vine-shoots  were  there  already ;  she  told  d 
to  tell  the  nuns  to  come  to  the  door  to  get  them,  and  pit 
herself  clo^-  beside  it,  and  a-s  »oon  as  It  was  opened  she  uif 
inside,  and  ran  to  embrace  Our  I-ady,  weeping,  and  beo 
the  prioress  not  to  cast  her  out.  Loud  were  the  shouts  d 
servants  and  the  blows  they  battered  on  the  door:  shn 
to  speak  to  them  at  the  grating,  and  told  them  that  at 
account  would  she  conic  forth,  and  bade  them  take  the  a 
to  her  mother.  The  women  who  accompanied  her  wered^ 
of  compassion  ;  as  for  her,  she  cared  little  for  it  all. 
I^rand  mother  heard  the  news  she  at  once  s[>ed  to  the 
In  short,  neither  she,  nor  her  uncle,  nor  her  husband,  wh 
he  came,  did  his  utmost  to  speak  to  her  at  the  gratiil 
more  than  torment  her  by  their  presence,  and  leave 
firmly  resolved  than  ever.  ,  .  .  When  her  husband  and  i 
saw  how  little  Rood  it  was  to  try  to  get  her  out  of  her  oK 
will,  they  resorted  to  force  ;  and  so  procured  a  Royal  Vtt 
to  get  her  out  of  the  monastery,  and  constrain  the  nurtt  tt 
her  at  liberty.  During  all  this  time,  which  was  from  the< 
oeption  until  Innocent's  Day,  when  they  took  her  aw^, 
remained  in  the  mona-stery  without  taking  the  hnbit,  peifcn 
all  the  observances  of  the  Order  as  if  she  liad  recdstd  it, 
with  the  utmost  happiness.  On  that  day,  when  the '  law'  C 
for  her,  they  took  her  to  a.  gentleman's  house.  She  wasb 
away,  sobbing  bitterly,  and  asking  why  they  tormented 
since  nothing  they  could  do  would  change  her  resolution, 
monks  as  well  as  other  persons — some  because  it 
them  a  freak ;  others  because  they  wished  her  to  en) 
rank — did  their  utmost  to  persuade  her.  .  .  ,  When 
it  was  no  good,  in  order  to  detain  her  for  a  time,  tl^ 
her  in  her  mother's  house,  who,  now  wearied  of  witnessil^ 
disturbances,  instead  of  helping  her  at  all,  nas,  as  it  set 
against  her;  her  confessor's  opposition  also  was  ext 
that  except  God  she  had  no  one  on  her  side  in  whom  sb 
confide  but  a  waiting-woman  of  her  mother's.  So 
through  great  tribulation  and  distress  until  she  ac 
her  twelfth  year,  when  she  found  out  that  since  they  i 
prevent  her  being  a  nun,  they  were  thinking  of  taking. 
the  convent  where  her  sister  was,  on  account  of 
being  so  strict. 
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No  sooner  did  this  come  to  her  knowledge  than  she 
ved  to  take  any  means  whereby  she  might  accomplish 
inient :  and  so  one  day.  when  she  went  to  Mass  with  her 
ler,  being  left  in  the  church  whilst  her  mother  was  con- 
^  in  ibe  confessional,  she  begged  her  governess  to  po  and 
one  of  the  [ndres  to  say  a  Mass  for  her,  and  when  the 
twas  clear,  put  her  chapins  in  her  sleeve,  galherett  up  her 
1^  ami  set  forth  wiih  all  haste  for  the  convent,  which  was 
great  distance  off.  Her  governess,  as  soon  as  she  found 
eone,  ran  after  her,  and  when  she  got  close  to  her,  be- 
nt a  man  to  detain  her:  afterwards  he  said  that  he  was 
riess  to  move,  and  so  did  nothing.  She  had  barely  got 
n  the  outside  Rates  of  the  convent,  and  shut  the  gates 
b^un  to  c»ll,  than  the  governess  arrived, — but  by  that 
she  wa-t  already  inside,  and  they  at  once  [^ve  her  the 
t.  and  so  ended  the  good  beginnings  that  the  Lord  had 
xl  in  her." 

Although  we  look  for  much  from  E^tefania,  who  to  my 
ling  is  a  saint,"  writes  Teresa  to  Don  Teutonic  dc  Hragan/a, 
ter  Casilda  fills  mc  with  astonishment,  for  surely  I  liiid  her 
both  inside  and  out:  if  God  keeps  her  she  will  be  a  great 
.  for  that  it  is  his  doing  is  clearly  seen.  Her  vocation  is 
I — more  than  seems  possible  at  her  age.  Her  happiness 
humility  so  great  as  to  astonish  me!" 
io  far  Teresa,  and  one  scarcely  knows  which  to  admire 
t:  the  indomitable  resolution,  the  force  of  will,  the  sly 
ling  displayed  by  a  child  of  scarcely  more  than  eleven 
5,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  object;  the  folly  of  a  grave 
linican  and  man  of  letter.^  like  Banes,  finding  in  the 
lades  of  the  self-willed  culprit  the  "spirit  of  God,"  and 
ng  bcr  a  hand  to  defy  her  relatives ;  or  the  seriousness 
good  faith  with  which  Teresa  chronicles  misdemeanours 
which  an  easy  and  simple  act  of  grace  mipht  seem  to 
:  commended  itself  as  the  most  apposite  and  cfRcicnt 
Ddy.  At  all  events  Casilda  got  her  wilt,  and  the  feud  she 
between  the  nuns  and  the  two  most  powerful  families  of 
idolid.  who  considered,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that  they 
been  urljll^tly  defrauded  of  their  last  remaining  representa* 
in  the  direct  line,  was  so  bitter  as  to  defy  even  Teresa's 
npts  to  heal  it. 

recocious  sanctity,  like  precocious  genius,  is  rarely  trust- 
lyl  Uttic  more  is  known  of  the  Adclantado  of  Castille's 
hter,  whose  renunciation  of  her  rank  and  vast  estates  to 
the  sisters  of  Valladolid  must  have  excited  so  profound 
Bsation  in  the  little  world  of  her  day.    Her  claim  to  the 
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notice  of  posterity  begins  and  ends  with  the  childish  tragedy— 
the  last  scene  of  which  was  enacted  when  at  sixteen  she  nude 
her  iinal  profession — a  profession  which  Gracian  himself  debyol 
in  order  to  receive  the  vows  of  so  illustrious  a  subject.  In  alter 
years — once  at  least — Castlda  was  elected  prioress :  a  post  she 
no  doubt  owed  as  much  to  her  birth  and  social  position,  to  wfaidi 
a  religious  community  is  as  susceptible  as  the  rest  of  butnaiBtj', 
as  to  her  merit. 

But  whatever  her  excellences — and  they  may  ha^-e  beea 
many — she  obscured  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Order  on  which 
her  entrance  had  cast  a  brief  and  fugitive  lustre  by  abandonee 
it  to  enter  a  Franciscan  convent  at  Burgos.  It  is  possible  that 
the  disputes  between  her  family  and  the  community  {for  so  En 
was  Teresa  from  establishing  concord  that  in  lS"y  we  still  fcx) 
them  haggling  over  the  payment  of  her  modest  dowry  of  20CO 
ducats)  may  have  prompted  a  step  which,  it  is  said,  sbe  aflo- 
wards  bitterly  regretted. 

However  this  may  be,  few  of  Teresa's  nuns  could  boast  « 
did  Casilda  when,  as  a  middle-aged  woman,  she  gave  her  it- 
position  for  the  saint's  canonisation  in  1610,  that  one  of  tbe 
earliest,  as  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  most 
cherished,  memories  of  her  childhood  was  of  being  cradled 
and  ofttimes  soothed  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Tettsi 
de  Jesus. 

At  all  events  her  conduct  became  a  tradition  of  her  home. 
In  the  following  century  more  than  one  noble  dame  of  hcrr«e 
and  line  obscured  or  enhanced  their  dignity  (tt  is  merely  the 
point  of  view  that  makes  the  difference)  by  becoming  inoutct 
of  Teresa's  convents. 

Teresa's  visit  to  ValladoHd  was  but  of  short  duration. 
Solicited  on  every  side  by  proposals  of  fresh  foundatioasi 
she  was  now  bent  on  accomplishing  those  of  Veas  and 
Caravaca. 

She  was  sixty  when  she  set  forth  on  the  longest  asi 
most  remarkable  of  all  her  journeys.  Hitherto  her  wander- 
ings in  the  cause  of  her  Reform  have  been  restricted  to  her 
native  province;  she  is  now  to  carry  it  into  the  heart  of 
Andalucia.  "  Until  now,"  says  Master  Julian  with  a  toudl 
of  pathos,  "our  mother  had  only  travelled  in  the  vicinity  of 
.'Vvila — journeys  of  twenty  to  Uiirty  leagues  each ;  but  wlw 
years  were  beginning  to  tell,  and  infirmities  to  increase,  tbs 
she  began  to  undertake  the  longer  ones  of  from  fifty  to  • 
hundred  leagues."  For  the  first  time — or  is  it  fancy?—* 
sigh  of  melancholy,  of  craving  for  rest,  a  certain  note  of 
weariness  exhales  from  her  letters ;  if  such  a  word  as  rodw 
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ioly  applies  to  a  spirit  of  restgnalion  in  which  there  is  no 
'  sign  of  weakness  or  faltering  courage, — gentle  and  serene  as 
some  breathless  day  in  autumn.  Rather  is  her  tone  that  of 
one  whom  material  success  can  no  longer  either  deceive  or 
elate, — nor  disillusion  sour; — of  one  whose  experience  of  the 
past  has  taught  her  to  look  for  nothing  from  the  future^ 

It  is  for  the  young  and  inexperienced  traveller,  to  cncouiage 
him  to  fresh  exertion,  that  hope  casts  its  glittering  mirage  over 
the  dust>'  road  of  life;  with  the-  buoyancy  of  youth  and  the 
wdght  of  years  the  illusory  glow  vanishes,  and  he  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  a  gray  and  relentless  destiny,  and  with 
the  strange  fact  that  the  endless  revolutions  of  tlie  world  have 
not  taught  wi$dom  to  her  children.  But  I'ercsa  ha.t  arisen  tn 
a  loftier  altitude,  where  the  mind  has  ceased  to  need  all  such 
fictitious  aid;  in  her  own  unrivalled  expression,  "her  soul  wa<i 
securely  scaled  on  its  own  house-top."  What  matter  if  all  is 
a  shadow  i  whether  in  the  theological  sense  or  one  philosophical ; 
what  matter  if  life  is  but  a  fleeting  and  unsubstantial  phantas- 
magoria, if  throu){h  the  gloom  one  star  alone,  the  star  of  Duty, 
outs  its  pale  fine  radiance  to  the  outskirts  of  eternity,  and  she 
can  a»y  like  the  magi  of  old,  "  Vidimus  stellam  ejus  in  orienle, 
et  venimus." 

It  is  the  highest  state  to  which  humanity  can  attain,  to  which 
but  few  have  attained,  for  it  is  even  a  reflex,  however  dim  and 
obscured,  of  the  calm  impersonality  of  the  Divinity. 

btesaed  be  God  [she  writes  to  her  friend  Doiia  Ana  Enriqnei,  ihe 
Docb»*  of  Alta),  that  we  shall  rejoice  in  him  securely  for  Eiemity,  for 
cenuinly  we  aa  count  on  noitiln^j  heic,  vbat  with  these  iitMcixcs  and 
dunges.  With  this  looking  Ibrwaid  to  the  end,  I  endure  life  :  they  »ay 
thai  mine  is  full  ot  trials,  but  to  mc  it  docs  not  seem  soi. 

■  Fame — and  she  is  now  famous — but  imposed  on  her  a 
^liore  transcendental  sense  of  responsibility, — but  bound  down 
her  life  and  will  more  firmly  with  the  ligatures  of  duty.  She 
is,  as  she  writes  to  Fr.  Luis  de  Granada,  placed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  "  a  great  trial  for  one  who  had  lived  her  imperfect 
life." 

In  the  letter  she  addresses  to  Don  Teutonic  de  Braganxa, 
Archbishop  of  Ebora.  from  Valladolid,  on  the  eve  of  her  long 
and  perilous  journey,  we  feel  the  weight  of  increasing  years 
and  infirmities :  '"  Truly"  (she  refers  to  her  journc>'s)  "  it  is  one 
of  my  greatest  trials,  and  to  sec  besides  how  ill  they  are  thought 
of,  ORcntimcs  1  think  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  me 
to  remain  quietly  in  my  retreat,  if  it  were  not  for  the  General's 
precept.     At  others,  when   I   sec  how  the   Lord  is  served  in 
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these  houses,  all  1  can  do  scents  to  mc  but  little."  Evea,«be 
goes  on  to  say,  the  journey  to  Salamanca  seems  to  her  too 
sore  a  burden  for  her  feeble  strcni^h.  "  I  should  like  to  find 
myself  there,"  she  adds,  "  but  unless  it  be  for  a  foundation  the 
journey  is  very  trkscme  to  mc  and  I  would  not  take  it  unlee 
1  was  ordcrL-d  to." 

Thus  she  wrote  on  the  cvc  of  what  was  to  l>e  the  longest 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  memorable  journey  of  her  life, 
witli  foundations  pre»inj;  her  on  every  side ;  in  this  same  letlo 
she  expressly  mentions  four,  none  of  which,  however,  she  tav 
accomplished,  and  it  was  long  before  she  was  fated  to  find  bn- 
self  back  in  Avila,  "  I  shall  start  from  here,"  she  tdls  Don 
Tcutonio,  "after  Epiphany,  i  shall  return  to  Avila  by  way  of 
Medina,  where  I  do  not  think  to  stay  more  than  a  day  or  tnv; 
and  in  Avila  the  same,  fur  I  shall  ^o  on  at  once  to  Toledo  I 
should  like  to  get  this  business  of  Veas  done  with." 

Before  following  her  on  her  journey  it  is  necessary, — since 
she  herself  ha.i  done  so,— to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  tro 
women  to  whose  devoted  eilbrts  the  convent  of  Veas  owed  iu 
existence. 

Like  that  of  Casilda  de  Pad!  Ha,  the  histor>- of  the  stsleri  of 
Veas,  who,  long  before  Teresa  appeared  on  the  religious  histOQ 
of  the  age,  resolved  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  strictest  Otder 
they  could  found,  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  curious  insight 
it  affords  into  the  workings  of  the  inner  social  life  of  the 
period. 

With  a  few  unimportant  variations,  the  history  of  one  of 
these  piou.i  Hcatas  might  do  duly  for  all.  For  one  luminous 
detail  wlUch  throws  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
age,  we  must  wade  through  the  same  dreary  repetition  erf 
miraculous  conversions,  omens,  miracles,  and  supematuralism. 
Even  Teresa  herself  becomes  but  heavy  and  Inden  reading- 
And  yet  underneath  it  all  there  runs  a  deep  undertone  of  ceil 
beauty  and  palhtM — the  pathos  of  humble  virtue  and  heraism; 
which  rises  sometimes  into  a  clarion  note  of  oouiagc  ant 
defiance  both  admirable  and  enthralling. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  before  Tercs^a  bet;aii  to  make  a  3& 
in  the  world,  there  lived  in  Veas,  a  little  town  situated  atnongtl 
the  first  rising  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  a  gentleman,  Sincbo 
Rojas  de  Sandoval.  His  worldly  property  was  considcraUc 
and  both  hi:  and  his  wife '  were  of  illustrious  birth  and  unsullied 
ancestry — "  old  Christians  and  of  unblemished  blood,"  as  Terra 
forgets  not  tu  record.     Amongst  otlter  children  they  had  rH 
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lughters — the  future  foundressci  of  Veas.  The  eldest  of  these, 
C&talina,  was  fourteen  when  she  first  felt  the  mysterious  call 
that  changed  the  current  of  her  life.  Until  then  nothing  was 
farther  from  her  thoughts  than  to  leave  the  world :  on  the  con- 
trary, so  hi^ly  did  she  esteem  herself,  that  none  of  the  marriages 
proposed  to  her  by  her  father  seemed  good  enough  for  her. 
One  morning  in  the  silence  of  her  chamber — which  was  next  to 
that  of  her  father,  who  was  still  asleep — she  was  musing  on  one 
9f  these  offers  of  marriage.  "  one  that  was  better  than  she  could 
have  hoped  for."  and  had  just  said  to  herself,  "  With  how  little 
Es  my  father  contented,  so  long  as  t  marry  a  mayorazgo,  1.  for- 
sooth, who  think  to  be  the  bcginnirig  of  my  race,"  when  her 
eyes  chanced  to  fall  on  the  inscription  over  a  crucifix  hanging 
on  the  wait.  Suddenly,  even  as  she  read,  the  "Lord  changed 
her  entirely."  "  It  seemed,"  says  Teresa,  "as  if  a  light  entered 
her  soul,  which  enabled  her  to  see  the  truth,  just  as  if  a  dark 
chamber  had  been  flooded  with  the  sun."  By  one  of  those 
■harp  and  sudden  revulsions  that  are  amongst  the  strangest 
and  most  mysterious  problems  of  psychology,  the  beautiful 
and  haughty  girl  was  transformed  into  a  humble  and  contrite 
penitent,  oppressed  by  the  enormity  of  her  sins,  her  sole  anxiety 
to  redeem  them  by  a  life  of  poverty  and  chastity.  In  the  hushed 
tranquillity  of  that  early  morning,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  house- 
bold  were  still  asleep,  did  Catalina  fight  out  and  decide  her 
destiny. 

When  she  awoke  from  her  tranci:,  "  for  the  Lord  suspended 
her,"  Catalina  was  a  changed  being.  Rctween  her  and  the  past 
\ay  an  abyss  of  terrible  and  intervening  emotion.  "  She  at  once 
njpwed  to  devote  herself  to  a  life  of  charity  and  poverty,  and 
Ifould  fain  have  seen  herself  in  such  subjection,  th.!!  for  the 
lake  of  being  go  she  would  gladly  have  been  taken  to  the  land 
>f  the  Moors."  At  this  moment  (at  least,  such  is  the  narratire 
[^talina  related  to  Teresa  after  the  interval  of  many  years) 
was  a  noise  in  the  room  above  so  great  that  it  seemed  as 

fthe  whole  hoti^e  was  coming  down,  and  horrible  bowlings, 
jch  so  terrified  her  father  that  he  rose  from  his  bed,  slipped 
CM  bis  clothes,  and  with  his  drawn  sword  rushed  into  hts 
Sai^hter's  room  like  a  madman,  to  see  what  it  was.  .'\ftef 
searching  an  inner  room  and  finding  nothing  he  bade  her  go  to 
her  mother,  as  she  must  not  be  left  alone,  and  told  her  what  he 
had  beard ;  "  \V'hich  clearly  shows,"  moralises  Teresa,  "  how 
cntKh  the  devil  suffers  when  a  soul  he  has  made  sure  of  escapes 
■    ,  clutches." 

From  this  moment  the  girl,  whose  impatience  of  control 
led  her  to  spun]  the  fetters  of  matrimony  as  an  integer- 
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able  burden,  beconie»  ibe  humblest,  the  most  submissive  of 
penitents. 

To  spoil  the  beauty  that  drew  Kuitora  to  her  feet,  she  wet  ba 
face,  and  stood  exposed  in  the  corral  (courtyard)  to  the  mid- 
day sun.  At  night  when  they  slept  she  kissed  the  feet  of  tho« 
over  whom  during  the  day  she  had  exercised  the  authority  of  i 
mislTcss,  She  spent  the  hours  of  sleep  in  prayer,  and  the  mom- 
ing  sun  still  found  her  on  her  knees.  During  a  whole  Lcni, 
strange  symbol  of  the  moral  combat  within,  she  wore  her  falber's 
coat  of  mail  next  the  skin.  Tlie  desire  of  her  life  was  to  bccooc 
a  nun,  but  this  her  parents  would  not  hear  of  It  is  sbange 
that  such  submission,  such  self-abasement,  such  humility,  whi^ 
to  the  profane  at  least  would  seem  the  sentiments  of  all  othen 
most  calculated  to  soften  the  heart  and  call  out  the  tenderest 
impulses  of  our  nature,  should  generally  transform  those  who 
experience  them  into  bits  of  adamant,  insensible  to  the  pleadtngs 
of  affection  or  the  claims  of  duty.  It  would  seem  that  sanntiQr 
and  humanity  arc  sworn  foes.  Despairing  of  obtaining  bet 
fathers  consent  to  her  entering  a  religious  life,  at  the  end  of 
three  years  she  assumed  the  habit  of  a  Beata. 

Nor  was  the  strange  and  terrible  series  of  heterogcneoot 
maladies  she  suffered  from  for  seventeen  years — fever.  dro{By, 
heart  and  liver  disease,  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  consumption- 
enough  to  quench  her  resolution.  Together  with  her  youifficr 
sister  Maria,  who  at  fourteen  also  assumed  the  Ucata's  hahil, 
she  taught  the  poor  children  of  Vcas  to  read  and  sew,  until,  the 
pride  of  the  parents  revolting  against  receiving  a  grataitovi 
benefit,  the  goad  work  was  put  an  end  to.  At  length,  when  the 
death  of  their  mother — the  worthy  knight  had  preceded  his 
spouse  to  the  grave  by  some  five  years — left  them  free  to  follow 
their  inclination,  the  two  pious  women,  bent  on  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  their  lives,  determmed  to  devote  their  patrimony  to  the 
foundation  of  a  convent. 

Twenty  years  before  the  day  on  which  Catalina  wiineeed 
the  crowning  triumph  of  her  life — at  least,  so  she  told  Tcrea 
in  Veas, — she  had  had  a  dream  of  mysterious  and  significani 
import.  She  thought  she  was  traversing  a  narrow  and  dangcrotf 
path  along  the  brink  of  a  deep  precipice,  when  she  saw  a  fritf. 
who,  beckoning  her  to  follow  him,  led  her  to  a  house  filied  wid 
nuns,  and  lighted  only  by  the  burning  tapers  they  carried  is 
their  hands.  When  -slm  asked  them  to  what  Order  they  belonged 
thej'  were  all  silent  and  raised  their  veils  from  tha'r  smiling  and 
happy  faces,  and  the  prioress,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  saH, 
"  Daughter,  you  too  are  wanted  here,  and  showed  her  the  Rule 
and  Constitutions,     One  is  not   surprised    to  learn  that  alM 


twenty  years  Calalina  was  still  able  to  recognise  Fray  Juan 
de  la  Miseria  as  the  friar  of  her  dream,  and  Teresa  and 
her  companions  as  the  prioress  and  nuns  who  had  smiled 
opon  her  slumbers.  A  similar  felicity  of  memory  enabled 
her  to  write  down  what  she  had  seen  of  the  Rule  and  Con- 
stitutions, and  that  with  such  singular  preciaion  that,  when 
years  after  she  showed  them  to  a  Jesuit,  he,  with  the  simple 
and  unquestioning  faith  that  has  always  distinguished  his 
Order,  unhesitatingly  recc^itscd  them  as  tiiosc  of  the  Discalccd 
Carmelites. 

Whereupon  Catalina  at  once  despatched  a  messcnBer  to 
Teresa,  then  in  Salamanca,  to  urge  her  to  start  at  once  for  Vcas 
— "  since  the  house  was  waiting,  the  foundress  alone  wa*  want- 
ing." "On  making  inquiry  of  the  man"  (it  is  Teresa  who 
speaks),  ■  he  praised  the  country  highly,  and  with  reason,  for  it 
is  exceedingly  delightful  and  the  climate  is  good ;  but  as  I 
thought  of  the  many  leagues  between  it  and  Salamanca,  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible,  the  more  so  as  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  it  without  the  Apostolic  Commissary's  license,  who,  as  I  ha\-c 
said,  was  averse  to,  or  at  least  no  favourer  of  these  foundations, 
and  so  I  was  about  to  refuse  without  saying  anything  to  him 
about  it.  Afterwards  I  bethought  me  that  since  he  was  then  in 
Salamanca,  it  was  not  right  to  do  so  without  asking  his  advice, 
on  account  of  the  precept  our  most  reverend  father  general, 
Rubeo,  had  imposed  on  me  to  found  wherever  1  could.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  letters,  he  sent  to  say  that  it  did  not  seem 
vorth  while  to  discourage  them;  that  he  had  been  cdiRcd  by 
Ihcir  devotion,  and  that  I  might  write  to  them  that,  provided 
they  could  get  the  Council  of  Orders'  to  sanction  it,  the 
(bundation  should  be  proceeded  with ;  neii-crthcless  that  I 
mifjht  be  certain  that  it  would  not  be  granted,  for  he  knew 
of  other  places  belonging  to  the  comendadores.  which  had 
been  yeant  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  license  for  ttie  same 
(lUrpose,  but  without  success."  FemandcK*s  answer  was,  in 
(bort,  equivalent  to  a  polite  refu.<ial, — as  indeed  he  intcndetl 
X  to  be.  But  the  astute  old  friar  had  overreached  himself.  The 
energy  and  resolution  of  a  bedridden  woman  scattered  hb  pre- 
ctLUtions  to  the  wind,  and  the  Apostolic  Commissary  had  reason 
to  regret  that,  instead  of  being  betrayed  into  a  conditional 
consent,  he  had  not  given  a  direct  negative.  "  I  sometimes 
link  of  this,"  says  Teresa,  "how  against  our  will  we  become 

I*  A  CMMNil  fottmUd  by  Ihc  CalhoUc  kingf,  compCMd  oi  a  prcBodcnl  lod  vuioui. 
'  (X  elcckil  from  nmangit  Ac  diflcicnt  nuliiuj'  onlnB  oi  the  kinffdon.     Ai  Vox 
led  to  the  knichu  of  CaUliavi.  ihe  cuoKHt  of  lhi»  tiilMBiU  »u  alNolnlelf 
'  bthte  l>ic  ionnduion  oouli)  be  ptoMcdcd  tnlh. 
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the  instntments  of  canying  out  what  our  Lord  devlMS,  like 
Fray  Pedro  Fernandez,  the  Commissary,  in  this  case;  and  w 
when  the  license  was  obtained,  he  could  not  refuse  his." 

For  four  years  Catatina  and  her  friends  had  left  no  means 
untried  to  get  the  Council  of  Orders  to  grant  the  license,  bo! 
In  vain.  When  the  messenger  reached  Vcas  with  Tcrcsi 
answer  her  recovery  seemed  hopeless — the  liccn'ic  alsa  H«t 
kinsfolk  implored  her  to  abandon  an  attcmiit  which  MCflied 
to  them  little  short  of  madness,  tlic  more  so  as  it  wax  in  vm 
to  hope  that  any  monastery  would  admit  a  confirmed  ia\iki 
within  its  walls.  The  sick  woman,  reassured  by  an  inwird 
conviction,  or  rather  by  what  amounts  to  the  same  thiitf  ill 
mystical  theology,  "  a  voice  that  spoke  within  her,"  boldly 
replied,  that  if  within  a  month  she  regained  her  health  die 
herself  would  go  to  Madrid  for  the  license. 

On  St.  Sebasti,in's  Kve,  within  a  few  days  of  the  expny  of 
the  term  she  had  proposed,  Catalina,  to  the  speechless  astot^- 
ment  of  her  relations,  rose  from  the  couch  to  which  she  bii 
been  confined  for  more  than  half  a  year,  and  from  which  she 
had  scarcely  stirred  for  eight,  to  all  appearance  sound  iu>d 
strong.  "  At  this  time."  writes  Teresa,  "she  had  suffered  from 
continual  fever  for  eight  yc;irs;  she  was  consumptive  am! 
drtipsical,  with  such  a  consuming  fire  in  the  liver  that  it  «* 
iwrccptible  even  through  her  clothes,  and  burnt  up  her  chanisc. 
a  thing  I  should  never  have  believed  had  1  nut  had  (flf 
information  from  the  doctor.  Jlcsidcs  these  ailments  she  alio 
suffered  from  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  gout  in  the  joints,  and 
sciatica.  So  base  am  I,"  she  adds,  strange  mixture  of  supenlt- 
tion  and  common  sense  as  she  was,  "that  unless  I  had  bad  il 
from  the  doclur,  and  those  who  lived  in  the  same  house  vnA 
her,  it  would  not  have  been  too  much  to  think  that  there  «ai 
somewhat  of  exaggeration."  Catalina  sped  to  court,  unopposed 
by  her  kinsmen,  overawed,  as  well  they  might  be,  at  such 
activity  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  twice  received  cxtrcaw 
unction.  It  was  a  miracle,  and  they  respected  iL  And  it  is 
strange  indeed  what  miracles  hope  can  work,  and  how  iht 
near  prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  ardent  longirtgst  of« 
lifetime  can  infuse  fresh  vigour  into  an  enfeebled  frame,  and 
give  it  a  temporary  lease  of  life  and  strength. 

After  three  dreary  months  spent  in  prosecuting  what  scciacd 
a  hopeless  suit,  during  which  she  experienced  all  the  stckMis 
of  hope  deferred,  she  had  recourse  to  the  King  himwrlf  and  sodi 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  Teresa's  character  and  abililic^ 
that  he  had  only  to  learn  that  it  was  for  one  of  her  monastcne!. 
to  grant  Catalina's  petition  on  tlic  spot    And  thus  was  Fer- 
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ndez,  who  had  thought  it  quite  s»fe  to  despatch  a  conciliatory 
nd  consolatory  reply  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  the  foundresses 
t  Vcas,  so  long  as  the  prospect  of  a  license  seemed  to  lie  in 
be  dim  future,  triumphantly  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 
^  Towards  the  middle  of  winter  the  intrepid  old  woman  once 
nrc  set  forth  upon  her  travels.  Once  again  the  covered  cart, 
indcr  the  convoy  of  the  Castilian  priest  and  the  Salamanca 
lentleman,  crept  over  the  snowy  plateaux  of  Spain,  and  little 
lid  the  wild  herdsman  dream  as,  standing  motionless  against 
be  sky,  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  little  cavalcade  over 
he  treelem  plairts,  ere  it  became  a  speck  amongst  the  other 
pecks  on  the  horizon,  tliat  it  bore  one  before  whose  glory  that 
lir  Santiago  himself  should  pale  and  lose  its  lustre.  Ax  Medina 
ihe  gave  the  habit  to  Dofla  Elena  Quiroga,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
Itshop  of  Toledo's  niece.  At  Toledo  and  Malagon  she  bixjke 
ter  journc>'  to  rest,  and  inspect  the  interior  discipline  of  her 
lonvcnts-  At  Malagon  the  tittle  band  was  further  increased 
iy  the  addition  of  a  priest  "of  the  very  religious  ones,  much 
[iven  to  prayer,  retirement,  and  mortification"  (so  remarks 
[ood  Ma<ter  Julian),  Fray  Gr^orio  de  NnKianccno,  who 
iccompanicd  them  to  Veas,  where  Teresa  ga\'e  him  the  habit 
tnd  solemnly  received  him  into  her  Order.  After  leaving 
Malagon  they  turned  aside  from  the  direct  road,  so  as  to  pass 
hrough  Almod6var,  where  Fray  Antonio  dc  Jesus  was  then 
seating  for  the  foundation  of  another  monastcrj'.  In  this  town 
Teresa  todpcd  in  the  house  of  one  Marcos  Garcia  and  Isabel 
Lopez  his  wife.  As  is  still  the  custom  in  patriarclial  Spain, 
licir  eight  children  were  called  up  to  be  inspected  by  the 
itrani^er.  Teresa  raised  her  veil,  and  after  looking  at  them 
Ittcntiwi)'  one  by  one,  she  said  to  their  mother,  "•  V'our  Grace, 
nistre»9,  possesses  amongst  these  eight,  two,  one  of  whom  will 
ic  a  great  saint,  a  benefactor  of  many  souls,  and  Ihe  Reformer 
»f  a  great  Order,  as  time  will  show."  And  then  raising  her 
i^bt  hand,  she  placed  it  on  the  shoulder  of  Antonio  Lopez 
Be  narrator)  and  said,  "  Little  saint,  remember  that  you  will 
Kd  much  patience,  for  many  are  the  rude  blows  you  will 
Ecive  in  this  valley  of  tears.  What  say  you  to  that?"  And 
le  replied,  "  I  will  have  .ill  1  can."     And  again  »he  re|>cated  her 

^^cstitrtl,  "  Kut  what  if  ihe  blows  be  very  great,  what  say  you?" 
ttid  then  she  went  on:  "Time  will  show  that  when  one  of 
bese  right  shall  have  been  dead  five  jxars,  it  shall  still  be  seen 
vfaich  one  of  them  it  was."  At  least  so  runs  the  story  related, 
no«t  firmly  believed  in,  and  as  5ok>mnly  ratified  by  Antonio 
^.opez,  one  of  the  ci[;ht  who  stood  before  the  saint  that  day, — 
the  evidence  for  his  brother's  beatification,  when  failing 
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memory  had  dimmed  its  real  details,  and  the  alchemy  of  tioic 
and  years  transmuted  them  into  others  more  in  accordance  widi 
the  event.  Still  the  simple  pathos  of  its  tcllini;  make  it 
interesting,  although  as  evidence  of  Teresa's  miraculous  gifts 
of  prophecy,  it  would  be  quite  as  convincing  if  the  Carmd^ 
did  not  tell  it  one  way  and  the  Trinitarians  another.  ForoK 
of  tho:;e  self-same  children,  Fray  Juan  Bautista  de  la  Con- 
cepcion,  tiiii  afterwards  become  the  reformer  of  the  Trinitaiiaaj, 
althuiigh  the  opinion  nf  his  own  Order  is  divided  as  to  tlK 
share  he  took  in  it,  and  was  beatified  by  Rome.  And  bM 
merely  in  his  case,  but  in  that  of  his  sister  as  well,  who  after- 
wards became  a  pious  Bcata,  attached  to  the  Carmelite  Ortkr, 
was  Teresa's  prophecy  fulfilled;  for  when  five  years  after  ho 
death  her  tomb  in  the  friars*  church  of  Almod<')var  was  opened, 
her  body  was  still  found  to  be  entire  It  would  be  intercslii^ 
to  know  how  far  these  predictions  were  altered  in  after  ytut 
to  suit  the  event  by  an  Order  jealous  uf  their  reputation,  lad 
not  over-scrupulous  in  their  measures  for  establishing  it 

Prophecy  or  no  prophecy^and  1  for  one  do  not  abase  Ik 
greatness  of  this  woman  by  attributing  to  her  the  arts  oft 
soothsaying  gipsy  —  it  shows  how  strangely  .she  impressed 
herself  on  the  imapination  of  her  age,  and  how  those  whose 
lives  she  crossed  in  childhood  regarded  the  jtrandiosc  Ggun: 
how  the  touch  of  her  hand,  the  sound  of  her  voice  still  lingered 
in  their  memory  from  youth  to  age — its  most  precious  rcrardi^ 
until  the  tomb  scaled  them  up  for  ever;  and  she  herself. one 
of  the  most  majestic  traditions  of  Spain,  had  become  to  the 
generation  that  look  the  place  of  that  which  dimly  remembered 
somewhat  of  Tci'csa  the  woman — a  consecrated  fetish,  devoid 
of  passion,  sex,  humanity, — on  the  gilded  altar  of  a  chuidL 
That  her  popularity  was  growing,  that  her  name  has  atfcadf 
become  a  talisman  to  the  crowd,  may  be  seen  by  the  tendcocy 
of  her  nuns — she  was  accompanied  b>'  two  of  her  cle^-ereS 
prioresses.  Ana  dc  Jesus  and  Maria  dc  San  JosiS — to  consider 
their  hairbreadth  escapes  on  this  perilous  journey  as  so  manjT 
miracles.  On  the  lust  day's  journey  after  leaving  Almoddnr> 
the  drivers  lost  their  way  amidst  the  wild  passes  of  the  Siem 
Morena.  Hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  sa\-age  peaks  and 
preciptce-s,  they  dared  neither  go  back  nor  forward.  The  nuni 
invoked  the  assistance  of  San  Josif.  and  sure  enough,  as  if  io 
answer  to  their  prayers,  a  distant  voice  from  the  bottom  of  tie 
valley  warned  them  of  their  peril  and  directed  them  to  iafcty. 
"  I  know  not,"  said  Teresa,  as  the  muleteers  went  to  look  for 
their  invisible  benefactor  —  some  wandering  shepherd  wlw. 
himself  unseen,  had  seen  and  noted  their  danger — "I  kno* 
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hy  we  let  them  co,  for  it  was  my  father  Jos^,  and  they 
will  not  find  him."  Vcniy,  Faith  is  sometimes  better  than 
Reason,  for  the  muleteers,  not  to  be  outdone,  alHrmed  with 
oaths  (as  indeed  we  may  be  sure  they  did)  that  from  that 
moment  the  mules  spraiii;  forward  as  if  they  trod  on  air,  and 
stony  hciKhls  and  horrid  prc<:ipiccs  had  been  enchanted  into 
level  plains. 

Before  they  got  to  Veas  still  another  miracle  happened, 
that  the  Venerable  Mother  Ana  de  Jesus  has  not  forgotten 
to  record  in  her  evidence  for  the  saint's  canonisation.  In  order 
to  cross  the  Guadalimar  it  was  necessary  for  the  nuns  to 
alight  from  the  carts  and  ford  the  current  on  mules.  But 
scarcely  had  they  got  to  the  edge  of  the  water  when,  with- 
out knowing  how,  they  found  themselves  on  the  other  side, 
leaving  c\-cry  one  transfixed  with  amairemcnt  that,  on  account 
ofthe  merits  ofhis  servant,  the  Lord  made  them  invisible  bridges. 

And  if  it  pleased  these  holy  women  in  after  years  to  consider 
the  natural  effects  of  blinding  terror  as  a  miracle,  and,  losing 
sight  of  the  sure-footed  mules,  to  attribute  their  passaj^e  across 
the  rapid  current  of  the  Guadalimar  to  supernatural  agency, 
who  shall  gainsay  them  f  The  illiLtion  is  harmless  enough, 
and  the  disr^ard  of  the  actual  benefactor  merely  human,  for, 
tfter  all,  if  a  horse  is  a  feeble  thing  to  save  a  man's  life,  the 

re  may  be  said  of  a  mule. 
It  is  most  probable,  as  it  lay  on  the  way,  and  she  would 
surely  not  pass  without  visiting  one  of  the  principal  houses 
of  the  Reform  in  Andalucia,  that  she  rested  a  day  or  two  at  La 
Peflueta.  Ttwnce  to  Vcas  it  is  about  two  days'  journey.  The 
landscape  now  was  no  longer  the  familiar  arid  uplands  of 
Castitle,  in  which  earth  seems  to  become  a  paraphrase  ofthe 
immensity  of  the  sky.  Aloes — the  remains  of  Arab  ailtivation 
■^now  began  to  send  their  spiny  tufts  of  dull  cobalt  blue 
against  the  bright  red  marl  of  the  soil,  whose  dazzling  brilliance 
under  the  sun  was  almost  unsupportable.  The  accent  too  had 
changed,  and  with  it  the  manners  of  the  people.  If  Teresa 
noted  these  things  she  has  left  no  record  of  it. 

The  fame  of  her  miracles,  losing  nothing  in  the  transmission, 
had  sped  before  her  to  Veas.  and  it  may  be  that  she  partly 
owed  to  them  a  reception  more  gay  and  joyous  than  any  she 
had  yet  received.  And  yet,  if  the  veil  could  have  l>een  snatched 
from  e>-es  blinded  by  the  passions  and  foibles  inherent  to 
humanity  (alas  for  humanity,  the  same  to-day  as  then  I),  and 
they  could  have  seen  wherein  lay  the  real  miracle, — the  untiring 
ooflstanc>',  the  unflinching  will  of  the  woman  bent  and  tortured 
infirmities,  who  feebly  exclaimed,  as  she  sallied  forth  from 
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Malagon,  and  contemplated  the  long  and  arduous  journqr 
before  her,  "  Loid,  look  to  it  thou,  that  I  may  have  strength  to 
bear  it," — 1  doubt  whether  instead  of  joy,  it  would  not  bta 
(illed  them  with  the  profoundest  sentiment  of  sadness.  Nooe 
less  than  ^hc  has  needed  the  fjlamour  of  the  supematun)  to 
take  her  place  amongst  the  Rfcat  ones  of  the  earth.  And  )tt  I 
question  whether  the  bulk  of  her  pious  votaries  now  an;  one 
whit  more  enlightened  than  her  admirers  were  then,  and  whettia 
one  paltry  miracle  "cooked  up"  by  pious  fraud  does  not  ta 
outweigh  the  heroism  of  her  life,  the  genius  of  her  writingi,  Ht 
strong  current  of  rectitude  and  honesty  which  underlies  exxm  :be 
greatest  vagaries  of  her  mysticism,  the  charm  and  fascinationi 
her  wonderful  personality.  But  away  such  thoughts  on  thisa|H 
of  joy  I  Let  us  from  this  nineteenth  century  descend  into  ike 
tranquil  streets  of  the  little  town,  and  watch,  unnoted  sptxtaton, 
one  of  those  scenes  of  simple  and  contagious  rejoicing  and 
devotion,  than  »vhich  even  now,  when  shom  of  mudi  of  tbet 
splendour  and  of  much  of  their  enthusiasm,  nothing  is  man 
thrilling  or  stirs  the  heart  more  strangely. 

To-day  the  little  town  has  aroused  itself  from  the  apathy  ia 
which  it  lies  dully  absorbed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
exccjit  on  some  such  occasion  as  this.     The  vineyards  and  the 
olivcyarels  are  deserted,  and  there  is  an  unwonted  stir  in  the  air 
of  this  tranquil  winter's  day.     Presently  a  troop  of  horsemen,— 
of  the  knights  who  shed  a  lustre  over  the  grim  old  boosts, 
which   now  stand    like  spectres   of  a  more  dignified  past,  n 
useless   to   their  descendants   as  the  rusty  swords  which  Ifan 
dangled  by  their  side, — ride  out  amidst  groups  of  eager  _ 
to  meet  the  cart  which  bears  Teresa  and,  passaging  their 
["  hacieniJo  genlilezas  ")  before  it,  conduct  her  in  triumph  to  the 
gates  of  the  church.     Presently  the  bells  in  the  touer  bnrS 
out  into  merry  and   repeated  chimes;  the  crowd    breaks  into 
acclamations;  hoary-headed  men  and  women  murmur  LI 
on  the  saint  of  Spain — not  yet  a  saint  except  in  their  ima. 
— whom,  like  Simeon,  they  have  lived  to  sec ;  some  drop  ttowo 
on  their  knees  in  the  dust ;  tlic  clergy  moiionle<w,  a  white  Uol 
against  the   shadow  of  the  porch.     For  there   it   cotnes,  ibl 
travel -stained   and  humble   vehicle,  slowly  creaking   into  the 
market-place,  surrounded  by  its  bodyguard  of  mounted  gcnlt^ 
men  ;  and  from  it  alights — and  now  a  hush  of  expectancy  creepi 
over  every  person  tlicrc — the  bent  form  of  a  woman,  veiled  tna 
head  to  foot,  who  leans  somewhat  hea\'ily  on  her  stick,  as  ooe 
by  one,  priest  and  gentleman  and  peasant, — and  mcthink*  her 
eyes  are  bent  more  kindly  on  the  last  than  on  any  of  the  rot,— 
kneel  to  kiss  her  hand  and  seek  her  benediction. 
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Then  the  great  silver  cross  is  raised  on  high  in  the  searching 
rays  of  the  Fcbruar)-  sun  ;  the  pulse  of  a  whole  people  throbs 
limuttancously  as  the  triumphal  chant  of  the  Te  Denm  unloosens 
their  pent-up  emotions ;  as  slowly  winding  through  narrow 
itrccts,  cvcr>'  casement  gay  with  silks  and  velvets,  and  the 
ground  strewn  with  flowers  and  swcct-smclling  rushes,  the 
procession  threads  its  way  to  the  ancestral  home  of  Catalina 
Qodincz,  to  which  that  day  was  to  add  a  more  imperishable 
l>lftXon  of  glory  than  the  knightly  arms  of  her  forefathers 
[Douldering  from  its  angles,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  shelter  the 
mat  Teresa  de  Jesiu.  and  become  the  eighth  convent  of  her 
Order.  It  was  the  Day  of  St.  Matthias,  and  the  piou.*;  virgin  of 
rorty-onc  remembered,  not  without  a  ihrill  of  awe,  that  it  was  on 
that  same  day  twenty-seven  years  ago  that  she  had  first  felt  the 

Eystcrious  impulse  which  had  been  the  magnet  of  her  life. 
!  "  If  now  we  did  not  wish  for  you,  and  cast  you  out  into 
e  street,  what  would  you  do?"  asked  Teresa  in  her  quaint  and 
Fanny  way,  as  she  gave  the  two  sisters  the  habit,  and  accepted 
the  renunciation  of  all  they  had.  "  Wc  will  serve  your  rever- 
SDoes,"  they  answcml.  "  in  the  porterla,  and  if  you  did  not  give 

I  food  we  will  ask  for  alms  for  the  love  of  God." 
Teresa's  entry  into  Veas  wa.*  the  first  of  those  triumphs 
ich  we  shall  soon  ace  repeated  in  Seville,  Falencia,  Soria. 
e  days  are  over  when  she  entered  Medina  like  a  thief  in  the 
light;  and  the  days  are  still  to  come  when  her  feast-day  will 
leoDtne  the  occasion  of  national  rejoicings,  such  as  in  life  sh« 
irer  could  have  dreamed  of. 


It  was  in  Veas  that  Teresa  first  met  the  man  with  whom  her 
was  thenceforth  to  be  so  intimately  blended.  It  was  the 
>lo^ue  to  the  stormiest  and  most  agitated  portion  of  her 
£r.  which  from  this  moment  takes  a  fresh  development, 
we  have  watched  her  founding  her  convents  of  nuns  as 
ly  as  of  yore  she  built  up  mimic  ones  in  her  father's  garden. 
Kcforlh  we  shall  follow  her,  as,  beaten  on  by  storms  and 
ipcsts,  the  victim  of  active  persecution  (for  the  linger  of 
lic«  points  most  readily  at  those  whose  station  or  virtue 
Hccs  them  most  conspicuous),  she  stands  cvxr  at  the  helm, 
;uiding  the  frail  bark  of  her  Reform  into  the  desired  haven, 
k  In  order  to  understand  the  fierce  struggle  into  which  her 
■eting  with  Gracian  was  at  once  to  plunge  her,  and  on  which 
be  Descalms  are  now  called  upon  to  enter  if  they  would  save 
jselves  from  total  extinction  ;  in  order  adequately  to  follow 
hislocy,  which  is  now  that  of  tlie  Order  she  has  herself 
into  being,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  retrace  the  progress 
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and  development  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  since  the  day  ^t 
Fray  Juan  de  la  Cru7.  and  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus, — "  her  friw 
and  a  half,"  as  she  called  them  with  loving  satire, — resuscitatBd 
the  Primitive  Kulc  of  San  llrocardo  dc  Jerusalem;  that  Rule 
which  first  sent  forth  its  reflex  from  a  Syrian  mountaio,  io 
a  lonely  straw  granf^c  lost  in  the  brown  immensity  of  a  Casltliaa 
landscape. 

Within  the  space  of  four  short  years  nine  monasteries  h»ve 
sprung  into  existence,  four  in  Castillc  and  four  in  Andalocii, 
and  one  of  them — that  of  San  Juan  del  Pucrto^abandooed 
A  college  has  been  founded  at  Alcali  dc  Henares  for  the 
instruction  of  Carmelite  novices. 

How  had  it  all  come  about?  With  the  same  laboriotB 
slowness  as  life  itself;  oftentimes  startling  us  by  its  cumulative 
results,^ taken  in  its  isolated  acts  day  by  day,  nothing ;  taken 
as  a  whole,  tremendous,  awe-inspiring.  V'c.ir  after  year  lui 
seen  a  monaster^'  founded  ;  has  seen  the  Dcscalzos  take  irmci 
root  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  influence:  at  first  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed  nourished  in  obscurity, — now  a  forest  titt, 
young,  vigorous,  full  of  sap  and  vitality. 

We  have  seen  how,  barely  eight  months  after  the  foundation 
of  Duruelo,  Teresa  had,  in  another  distant  comer  of  CastHI^ 
given  the  habit  to  the  three  men — as  oddly  assorted  as  any 
three  ever  thrown  together  by  Fate — who  were  to  found  the 
second  monastery  of  her  Order:  Ambrosio  Mariano,  Fray  Ji«n 
dc  la  Miseria,  and  Fray  Baltasar  Nieto,  thenceforth  Fray 
Baltasar  de  Jesus. 

The  first  of  these.  Mariano — sometime  diplomatist,  sotdter, 
courtier,  statesman,  man  of  science,  of  lively  wit  and  caustic 
tongue  that  bit  like  acid ;  sharpened  by  a  long  experience  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  hot-headed  and  impetaous: 
fertile  in  expedients;  unscrupulous,  not  cursed  with  too  nice 
a  conscience — shall  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in  this  histOf- 
Fray  Juan  de  la  Miseria,  who  on  this  occasion  as  on  all  othen 
followed  the  example  of  his  countrj-man  with  dog-like  fidditjr. 
— a  gentle,  harmless  being,  noted  for  little  except  his  simpltd^i 
uno3teittatiou:s  virtue,  and  blear-eyed  portraits  of  Teresa— 4 
we  feel,  already  predestined  by  that  very  goodness  and  gaio- 
lessness  to  the  obscurity  of  humble  eflbrt  in  the  background. 
Nieto  is  a  man  of  different  stamp.  An  Andaluz,  he  has  growo 
old  amongst  the  Observants;  amongst  them  has  arisen  into 
fame  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  pcninsulL 
His  accession,  a  triumph  for  the  Dcscakos,  brings  with  it  tbf 
enmity  of  the  great  and  powerful  Order,  who  cannot  rtfirf 
with  equanimity  the  desertion  of  so  illustrious  a  subject    To- 
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day  when  all  these  cloister  rivalries  are  silent,  his  character 
stands  out  from  the  dim  background  of  the  annals  of  the 
Descalios  for  the  jealousy  with  which  he  fostered  calumnies 
against  one  whose  only  fault  seems  to  have  been  his  pre- 
eminence. 

On  a  hot  July  day  the«e  three  made  their  way  up  the  steep 
and  sandy  path  to  the  hill,  a  c]U3rler  of  a  league  to  the  south 
of  i'astrana,  where  a  hermit:ige  which  crowned  its  summit — and 
had  been  for  generations  an  object  of  devotion  to  the  town- 
people — was  thenceforth  to  witness  the  de^'otions  of  more  than 
three  (generations  of  friars.  A  rejoicing  multitude  sallied  forth 
with  them  from  the  gates  of  the  old  walled  town  of  Pastrana, 
to  c5cort  them  to  the  spot  which  was  soon  to  be  celebrated  as 
the  site  of  the  second  and  most  famous  monastery  of  the 
Order. 

it  was  a  wild,  lovely  spot,  this  hillside  of  Pastrana,  aban- 
doned to  rough  forest  and  scrub.  Beneath  it  lay  a  green  and 
fertile  valley;  far  in  the  distance  gleamed  the  blue  Sierras  of 
Cucnca.  Its  after  history-  wa.t  that  of  all  the  houses  reared  by 
the  Carmelites.  When  night  stole  over  the  scene  of  the  days 
triumph,  and  the  voice  of  the  last  straggler  had  died  away  in 
the  distance,  the  three  solitaries  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  where 
hitherto  the  wild  shepherds  of  the  district  had  sheltered  tbcm- 
Ivcs  from  the  tempest  and  the  midnight  cold.  On  the  morrow 
iC  sound  of  axe  and  spade  and  mattock  might  have  been  heard 
inging  through  the  sweet  solitudes,  scaring  auay  the  wild  do\'es 
the  sj'lvan  retreat,  where  llity  and  the  nightingales  had 
itherto  been  the  only  inhabitants.  A  few  rough  sheds  of 
line  were  propped  up  against  the  dove-col  walls.  Primeval 
ildemess  was  transformed  by  dint  of  the  ceaseless  toil  of 
laborious  contemplativcs  into  a  blossoming  garden, 
erraces  rose  one  above  another  on  the  sandy  slopes ;  and 
tender  green  of  vine-shoots  and  pleasant  orchards  gradu- 
ally took  the  place  of  rough  brushwood  and  tangled  thicket 
The  nimblc-wittcd  Mariano  displa>'ed  the  engineering  skill 
which  had  been  in  request  with  princes,  and  astonished  his 
companions  by  his  success  in  conducting  water  from  a  spring 
near  the  town  on  a  lower  level,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  as  to 
irrigate  the  highest  of  the  terraces.  He  also  excavated  aa 
underground  passage  through  the  face  of  the  hill  between  the 
dove-cot  on  the  slope,  which  wa.s  as  yet  the  best  abode  they 
knew,  and  the  little  cha[>cl  on  the  summit.  Here  on  this  peace- 
ful hillside  they  renewed  the  traditions  and  stem  monastic 
discipline  of  the  Ccnobitcs  of  the  Tbcbaid.  Each  brought  to 
l^bc  common  stock  that  particular  art  or  ofTice  that  be  excelled 
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in  most  Their  privations  were  extreme.  They  lived  on  die 
herbs  culled  (inm  the  hillside  until  the  pardcn  repaid  thdr 
labours  with  its  produce.  Cabbajjc  and  lettuce  and  sorrel,fod 
in  water  and  so  ill  prepared, — such  the  carelessness  or  piety  of 
the  cook,  that  the  particles  of  dirt  grated  on  the  teeth— u-u 
their  ordinary  fare,  to  which  on  festivals,  as  a  special  treat, 
they  added  a  Utile  oil.  Hunger  and  neces«t>'  alone  could 
break  and  swallow  the  bread  made  by  the  monkish  baker, 
scarcely  more  skilful  or  less  devout  than  his  brother  ihc  cook. 
Beside  the  crust  of  bread  and  the  bowl  of  unpalatable  vegetables 
a  skull  on  a  plate  of  ashes  preached  its  significant  lesson.  Some 
there  were  who  mingled  their  food  ;vith  wormwood  and  aihet; 
others,  to  whom  the  heat  seemed  a  weakness  of  ibc  flesh,  thre« 
cold  water  over  it. 

Man>'  there  were  who,  besides  the  obligatory  fasts,  fasted 
continuously  on  bread  and  water.  There  were  men  who  fcr 
twelve  months  together  had  tasted  nothing  but  a  bowl  of  sotp 
and  bread  and  water,  ami  yet  screened  their  abstinence  "nth 
such  scrupulous  ciirc  that  none  remarked  it.  One  forgot  the 
use  of  language  and  had  to  make  use  of  si^s;  a  novice  otl 
his  deathbed  asked  leave  to  raise  his  eyes  on  high  before  thejr 
closed  for  ever.  Benches  and  stools  were  long  unknown  anidit 
the  first  friars  of  J'astrana.  And  yet  tlicsc  men — their  emaciated 
bodies  bearing  the  bleeding  marks  of  the  scourge  and  the 
unhealed  sores  uf  the  cilicium,  who  fltited  about  in  unbrokd 
silence,  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  earth — worked  harder  wilh 
their  hands  than  the  rudest  labourer;  and  the  vast  monastefia 
built  by  these  half-starvctl  friars,  their  orchards  and  their  gankiB, 
are  still  a  surprise  and  charm  to  the  traveller  who  comes  across 
them  in  the  remote  and  forgotten  corners  of  Spain.  Not  a 
breath ;  no  change  of  po-iture  betokened  weariness  in  tbo« 
bodies  of  bronze,  in  which  the  will  had  been  annihilated  aod 
destroyed.  They  despised  all  support  Human  Reason  wa5 
as  dead  as  the  will.  The  voice  of  the  superior  w:is  the  voice 
of  Christ;  the  signal  of  the  bell  the  signal  of  heaven.  Dead 
to  life,  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  earth  ceased  to  exist.  Day  afld 
night  from  the  little  ch.tpel  on  the  height  the  watchers  bcfise 
the  Host  sent  up  a  continuous  stream  of  supplication  fof  Dk 
Church,  the  Pope,  the  Kn)g  and  Kingdoms  <>f  Spain,  tlicii 
benefactors  the  Dukes  of  Pastrana ;  and  they  who  had  laboured 
all  day  at  the  roughest  toil  often  spent  the  night  in  vigil,  pm- 
tratc  before  tlic  sanctuary. 

The  original  monastery  of  Pastrana  has  long  been  suxfi 
awiiy:  for  the  building  which  now  rises  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  was  erected  long  after  Teresa  and  her  primitive  friars  vm 
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the  Citrmelites  have  faded  into  night — ^have  become  mi 
anachronism :  but  as  the  dreamer  lies  on  the  hillside  of  Pastrana, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  pines — the  descendants  of  thase 
felled  by  the  friars — and  the  doves  flap  heavily  in  and  out  of 
the  pigeon-cot,  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  midday  silence 
— it  may  be  for^jiven  him  if  for  a  moment  the  primitive  friars, 
whu  built  with  their  own  liands  that  famous  monastery,  cease 
to  become  blurred  and  misty  images  in  a  monastic  chronicle, 
and  live  to  him  once  more  in  time  and  space 
^  Foe  a  moment  he  too  becomes  the  retrospective  victim  of 
Hbe  strange  fascination  exercised  on  the  imaginaiion  of  their 
Century  by  men  who,  fired  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  older  and 
sterner  world,  suddenly  burst  on  the  religious  horizon  of  the 
age,  at  the  very  moment  it  most  demanded  them.  Their  un- 
&ini)iar  garb,  their  bare  feet,  the  unbroken  silence  in  which 
tbcy  lived  ;  their  preference  for  the  wildest  and  remotest  spots ; 
the  stern  asceticism  and  unobtrusive  heroism  of  their  live»,  made 
a  profound  impression  on  their  contemporaries  which  is  still  not 
wholly  obliterated. 

One  can  fancy  the  strange  awe  and  veneration  with  which 

the  simple  country  people,  who  saw  with  amazement  men,  some 

,  of  whom  bad  been  great  in  station  and  the  world,  labouring  with 

tbcir  hands  harder  than  they  themselves,  greeted  the  advent  in 

their  midst  of  these  cowled  solitaries. 

As  the  rude  arricro  passed  that  spot  at  night  (I  speak  of 
Pastrana)  he  stopped  his  mule  with  almost  superstitious  awe  to 
Jtsten  to  the  dccp-torted  litanies  and  matins  of  the  friars,  as  they 
mingled  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  musical  croal^ 
ing  of  frogs,  and  all  the  inexplicable  sounds  of  a  southern  night. 
The  good  neighbours  of  Paitrana  slept  but  the  more  serenely 
if,  carried  on  the  breeze,  the  faint  tinkle  of  the  convent  bell  broke 
in  upon  their  midnight  slumbers.  They  crossed  themselves  and 
fell  asleep  aji^in,  secure  that  whilst  they  slept  the  friars  prayed. 
Nor  were  these  feelings  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
rustic  neighbours,  Ruy  Gomcr.  their  powerful  benefactor, 
carried  their  fame  to  court,  to  the  cars  of  King  Philip  himself, 
profoundly  rousing  his  interest  in  the  struggles  of  a  handful  of 
friars  to  reassert  the  original  rigidity  and  discipline  of  Mount 
Carmel  on  Spanish  soil. 

In  the  meantime,  in  that  other  corner  of  Castille,  a  third 
monastery  has  been  foundc<l  by  Iheir  brethren  of  Uuruelo, 
About  a  league's  distance  across  the  desert  plain, — the  path 
now  diving  through  oak  woods,  now  following  the  meandcrings 
of  the  streamlet,  whose  mendacious  title  of  Rio  al  Mar  so  rouses 
ire  of  the  chronicler, — leads  to  a  little  town,  Mancera  de 
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Abajo.  The  shields  which  hang  from  the  pillars  above  the 
aisles  of  the  church — stranj^cly  grandiose  for  so  small  a  place; 
the  same  shield  repeated  over  the  grim  front  of  the  mcdun'il 
Casa  de  Ayuntamicnto,  its  top  story,  supported  by  camd 
wooden  posts  blackened  by  time,  jutting  over  tlie  lower.— b«« 
lost  all  meaning  for  the  rural  inhabitants  who  look  upon  them 
daily.  But  down  there  by  the  river,  in  the  bottom,  at  the  oiho 
entrance  to  the  town,  a  mill,  »lill  working,  built  of  quafried 
stone,  of  solidcr  and  .stronger  architecture  than  the  cluster  of 
houses  above—the  ruins  of  a  palace,  tell  to  the  curious  in  sod 
matters, — to  him  who  can  read  sermons  in  stones, — ^the  put 
history  and  the  life  and  manners  of  that  dead  and  goK 
Mancera,  and  its  inhabitants  of  Teresa's  time. 

Then  that  mass  of  stones,  out  of  which  all  shape  has  not  ytt 
departed, — here  and  there  a  heavy  moulding  surr>.)iinds  a  racint 
casement,  framing  sky  and  empty  space;  the  gateway  cf 
honour,  still  massive  and  imposing,  deiies  time ; — was  the  feuiU 
dwelling  of  a  great  family,  a  branch  of  the  I'oledos,  Dukes  of 
Alba.  Around  them,  far  away  to  Alba,  stretched  tbcir  wide 
domains.  I'hey  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  or  beneficently, 
according  to  the  mood  of  each  successor,  the  little  township  oo 
the  hill.  The  dispensers  of  justice,  lords  of  gallows  and  knife— 
Scflores  dc  Horca  y  Cuchitio — retainer,  nind,  at>d  peasant 
tremblingly  obeyed  their  behests. 

Don  Luis  de  Toledo,  lord  of  the  Cinco  Villas,  possessor  of 
these  fair  estates,  and  dispenser  of  happiness  or  misery'  to  tbcx 
humble  lives,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  friars  of  Dunielo,  had 
also  ridden  forth  ruffling  in  his  velvets  on  feast-days  and  Sundty 
mornings,  under  an  incandescent  sun,  to  potir  his  sins  and  woes 
into  their  cars.  He  pressed  upon  them,  and  they  rductantif 
accepted  (so  affirms  the  chronicler,  in  his  desire  to  excuse  tie 
voluntary  abandonment  by  his  dead  predecessors  of  the  humble 
straw  grange)  a  church  he  had  built  within  a  stonc's-throw  of 
his  palace  walls,  to  be  the  shrine  of  a  famous  altar-piece  brougM 
by  his  grandfather  from  Flanders,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to 
his  descendants  as  a  family  hdrloom. 

A  well,  a  few  brick  walls  rising  amidst  the  arid  surface  of 
the  soil,  are  all  that  attest  to-day  the  passage  of  the  Carmelilef 
across  the  obscure  history  of  Mancera. 

Even  in  tho.te  days — although  it  must  be  remembered  thit 
when  there  were  virtually  no  coaches,  much  less  railwaj's, ud 
every  man  rode,  no  place  was  more  remote  or  difficult  of  acceo 
than  another — it  was  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  and  there  «■•* 
nothing  to  bring  cither  travellers  or  traffic.  For  us  the  inCcrct 
of  the  Monastery  of  Mancera  ends  on  tliat  June  day  of  r5;o. 
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rhich  shone  on  a  devout  procession  of  monks,  who,  abandoning 
the  cradle  of  the  Order,  wound  a  wavering  line  across  the  plain, 
intil,  disappearing  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  are  lost  for 
in  oblivion. 
Teresa's  licenses  (they  were  limited  to  two)  expired  with  the 
stion  of  Pastnna.  It  was  useless  tn  expect  any  further 
iccssion  from  Ihc  General,  whose  intention,  far  from  embracing 
iny  serious  increase  of  the  Reform,  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
lis  little  band  of  men  of  austere  life  and  rigid  virtue  merely  his 
fttruments  for  introducing  amongst  the  regular  Carmelites  a 
verer  discipline  and  a  more  conscientious  conception  of  their 
Lule — the  little  leaven,  in  fact,  that  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 
The  farther  progress  of  (he  Order  n-u-t  at  an  end,  had  not  its 
elopment  been  favoured  by  an  unforeseen  combination  of 
imstanccs. 

In  I J70,  the  Pope,  at  Philip's  reque^^t,  had  as  wc  have  seen 
estcd  the  supreme  control  of  the  Spanish  Carmelites  in  two 
Ipostolic  Visitors.     The  power  of  these  Visitors  was  absolute 
ind  unlimited.     Both  were  Dominicans,  men  of  high  position 
id  acknowledged  virtue.     To  Vargas,  prior  of  the  Dominican 
lonastery  of  Cordoba,   was    entrusted    jurisdiction   over   the 
evince  of  Andalucia;  that  of  Castille  was  vested  in  Fray  Pedro 
remamlez.  prior  of  Talavera  de  la  Reina. 

By  Philip's  de-sire,  and  commiMJoned  by  the  Nuncio, 
"emandez's  first  visit  was  to  Pastrana.  He  arrived  before  (he 
convent  gates — he  and  his  companion  on  foot,  driving  before 
icm  a  donkey  which  bore  their  cloaks — and  the  chronicler  has 
not  forgotten  to  record  the  words  (so  flattering  to  his  Order)  in 
fwhich  the  old  man  rebuked  the  ill-concealed  astonishment 
produced  by  the  entry  in  this  humble  fashion  of  one  holding 
a  post  of  such  supreme  dignity.  "  It  ill  becomes  him,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "who  comes  to  visit  saints,  to  travel  like 
a  layman."  Strange  to  find  sanctity  expressing  surprise  at 
conduct  which  would  have  seemed,  of  all  others,  most  natural 
and  inherent  to  it! 

P'crnandez  had  no  cau.sc  to  complain  of  his  reception  ;  (he 

friars  received  him  with  every  mark  of  joy  and  veneration.     It 

Iwas  Lent  when  he  arrived,  and  it  was  noted  that  he  fasted  on 

Ibread  and  water,  and  followed  the  Rule  with  as  much  rigorous 

punctiliousness  as   if  he  too  would    fain  have  enrolled  himself 

[amongst  the  restorers  of  the  ancient  fervour  of  the  prophets. 

I  After  some  days  spent  in  these  pious  exercises,  he  disclosed  his 

I  commission  bcfurc  the  convent  chapter.     Although  he  said  it 

did  not  extend  to  the  Descalzos,  nor  were  they  bound  to  submit 

[to  his  visit;  not  only  had  the  Nuncio  ordered  him  to  receive 
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their  obedience  if  they  saw  fit  to  give  it,  but  the  King  hirattlf 
was  desirous  that  they  should  do  so.  After  a  brief  conlerenee, 
the  friars  unanimously  signjlied  their  submiiision. 

The  reward  of  their  judicious  conduct  on  this  occasion  ms 
a  license  to  open  a  college  at  Alcala  dc  Hcnarcs,  a  license  bt 
made  no  difficulty  in  conceding,  but  which  the  Provincial  of  tbe 
Carmclitc9  was  powerless  to  give,  and  which  the  General  wovld 
most  certainly  have  refused.  What  share  in  it  the  influence  of 
Ruy  Gomez  had  is  not  certain.  On  the  tst  of  November  i;;a 
the  college  bought  and  endowed  by  Ruy  Gomez  for  the  man- 
tenance  of  eighteen  students  was  solemnly  opened  in  Atcali 
A  year  later,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  their  prior,  Fiajr 
Haltasar  tie  Jesu-i,  b>'  the  Visitor  Fernandez,  who  had  appointo! 
him  Vicar-general  of  the  Uescal/oa,  the  friars  of  Pastrana  took 
possession  of  the  hermitage  of  Altomira,  on  the  topmost  peak 
of  the  sierra  that  divides  the  provinces  of  Toledo  and  Cuenn, 
within  a  day's  journey  or  less,  as  the  crow  flics,  from  Pastnmt. 
A  wild,  strange  spot,  perched  like  an  eagle's  cyric  far  above  the 
clouds:  in  summer  lovely  with  the  loveliness  of  these  deserted 
uplands  of  Spain,  a  tangle  of  dwarf  arbutus  and  aroniaix 
shrubs;  in  winter  storm -tossH,  inaccessible,  its  paths  blodEed 
by  snow  for  months  together.  With  these  foundations  the  new 
Order  leaps  out  of  its  obscurity  into  the  light  of  day.  and  enters 
on  a.  fresh  phase  of  its  existence. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Cannch'tc  cai\ept 
Fray  Baltasar  dc  Jesus  had  roused  all  AtcaU  with  his  eloquence; 
people,  students,  grave  professors  of  the  university  and  master* 
of  thcolop;y  alike  flocked  to  hear  the  old  man.  who  wore  the 
garb  of  an  anchorite  of  the  desert,  and  in  whom,  according  to 
the  chronicler,  it  seemed  that  the  spirit  of  Sl  Paul  and  the 
silvery  tongue  of  Apollo  had  once  more  come  to  life,  CronJs. 
vibrating  with  curiosity  and  excitement,  gathered  at  the  comer* 
of  the  streets  to  watch  the  strange  little  band  of  Dtscaked 
students  as  they  trudged  to  and  fro  between  their  college  spd 
the  lecture  halls.  Their  bare  feet,  their  downcast  eyes,  theif 
meagre  and  ragged  habit  barely  reaching  to  the  naked  anVIe; 
their  hands  meekly  folded  over  their  scapularics ;  the  h»If- 
understood  asceticism  of  tlicir  stern  lives,  appealed  poweTfully 
and  irresistibly  to  the  imagination.  Fray  Pedro  Fcmandn:  said 
truly,  n-hen  on  his  visit  to  Pastrana  lie  exhorted  the  friars  H 
continue  as  they  had  begun, — that  the  mute  mortification  of 
their  lives  preached  a  more  eloquent  sermon  than  could  be 
heard  from  any  pulpit. 

The  Uiscalced  Communities  became  the  theme  of  ctery 
tongue.     livery  day  young  and   ardent   men,   tome   of  th«i 
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iduatcs  of  the  University,  and   nearly  all  men  of  bright 

imiac,  were  drawn  as  by  a  magnet  t«  the  sunlit  hill  of 

'astrana.    People  sped  from  far  and  near,  led  by  curiosity  or 

>lion^tt»e  former  often  more  potent  than  the  latter — to 

a  sight  of  the  seven  friars  who  braved  the  winter  tempests 

ip  there  on  the  wind-swept  height  of  Altomira;  and  some 

lere  were  whose   idle  curiosity  decided   the  course  of  their 

^\'cs,  and   stayed   their  wandering  feet   for   good    beside   the 

tumble  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour. 

To-day  a  hare,  a  rabbit,  starting  from  the  perfumed  tangle, 
)lor>e  disturbs  the  immense  solitude  of  Altomira,  where  the 
friars  dwelt.  An  eagle  circles  roimd  the  Moorish  watch-tower 
rhicli  springrs  from  the  narrow  promontory  of  rock  on  the 
(Ireme  edge  of  the  summit,  and  still  sweeps  the  vast  horizon 
ith  sometliing  of  its  old  stern  defiance.  The  groined  roof 
ftnd  massive  pillars  of  the  hospcdcria,  a  little  below  it,  which 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  uninjured  by  the 
sage  of  centuries,  may  yet  serve  to  give  a  night's  shelter 
the  imfi^rtint-nfe  curioso.  A  little  farther  down  the  ridge  a 
tass  of  formless  ruins  shows  where  the  Carmelite  monastery 
stood.  Time  or  a  tardy  sentiment  of  remorse  has.  how- 
r,  spared  the  little  hermitage  which  was  their  church;  and 
EH  the  bars  of  the  wooden  grating  which  protects  the 
itrancc  the  Virgin  still  beams  benignant.  Once  in  the  year 
ie  receives  the  homage  of  the  villagers  from  the  toM-ns  and 
riUages  dotted  round  its  base,  and  the  path  trodden  by  Moors, 
Templars,  and  friars  is  trodden  once  more.  Then  as  night 
"  iks  over  the  sierras  she  is  left  alone  smiling  into  space  00 
wind-swept  ledge,  until  another  year  shall  bring  her 
>taries  to  her  feet  again.  The  friars  have  followed  Moorish 
iaiid  and  Christian  Templar,  and  faded  with  them  into  the 
_  St,  but  they  still  live  in  the  wild  legends  of  the  countrj-sidc, 
and  at  dead  of  niyht  (so  they  say  who  have  h«ird  it)  the 
breeze  carries  to  distant  h-imlcts  the  tinkling  of  the  beil  which 
once  summoned  them  to  Matins. 

Even  stripped  of  the  exaggerations  and  hyperbole  of  the 
chronicler,  the  hiiitory  of  the  seven  friars  who,  amidst  the 
simple  rejmcing  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  climbed  these 
Alpitte  solitudes  to  take  possession  of  the  wild  wind-swept 
of  Altomira,  proves  one  of  the  most  romantic  pages  in 
Fmonastic  annals  of  this  or  any  other  age.  Here,  on  the 
>most  summit  of  the  sierra,  above  the  clouds  which  rolled 
the  world  below,  in  some  rough  sheds  they  reared  under 
tec  of  the  hermit:^  walls  and  parcelled  out  into  cells  and 
these  men  braved  the  winter  storms  and  tempests.     Ai 
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they  slept  the  snow  fell  down  on  them  through  the  intcrstioes 
of  the  roof;  not  only  the  passes  but  the  church  door  was 
blocked  up  by  snow  for  days  together.  On  a  winter's  days 
strange  little  procession  of  monks,  headed  by  thetr  gray  old 
prior,  might  be  seen  trudging  over  the  snowy  waste  to  fcuft 
wood  and  water  from  half  a  league  and  a  quarter  of  a  leagae'i 
distance.  The  drops  of  water  froze  hard  upon  their  hJkbits: 
their  liandK  to  the  handles  of  the  jars.  They  chipped  out  tic 
wine  in  the  wine  jar  with  a  knife,  and  both  wine  and  water  hid 
to  be  melted  before  hot  embers  before  they  could  be  used  fa 
M«.ss.  The  friars  deHed  the  rigours  of  the  first  winter  they 
Npent  on  those  barren  heights  on  a  few  beans  boiled  in  water, 
so  as  to  save  their  scanty  store  of  oil  for  the  Host,  And  yet 
from  that  mountain  fastness,  covered  with  eternal  smwr, 
inhabited  only  by  wolves  and  friars,  amidst  tlie  shrieking  <rf 
the  winds  which  drowned  the  brothers'  voices  in  the  choir  and 
beat  fearfully  around  their  fragile  dwelling,  threatening  its 
destruction,  as  sweet  a  perfume  of  prayer  and  pure  lira 
ascended  into  heaven,  as  from  (he  sunlit  hill  of  Pastrana.  The 
fame  of  the  anchorites  of  .Attomira  sped  through  all  Castille; 

So  did  the  Uescalzos  in  Teresa's  phrase  appear  from  night 
to  morning.  Hitherto  their  obscurity,  the  meanness  and 
poverty  of  their  origin,  had  protected  them  from  attack.  Tbe 
moment  was  now  arrived  when  they  were  to  be  called  upon  10 
fight  tenaciously  for  bare  existence.  It  was  to  be  the  Uit 
great  struggle  which  expiring  mediievalism  was  to  make 
against  the  new  era  which  was  stealthily  building  up 
Europe  of  today ;  it  was  the  last  resolute  stand  against 
disturbing  influences  of  new  thoughts  and  new  ideas,  the 
attempt  to  reanimate  and  ritalise  the  exploded  aspirations  of 
a  previous  age ;  it  was  the  last  time  that  the  ^ound  of  the  v<mcc 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  was  to  ring  through  Spain;  it 
was  a  Quixotic  effort,  for  Time  is  inexorable,  and  what  he  *"" 
condemned  to  be  cast  into  his  wallet,  he  in  his  ceaseless 
towards  the  future  remembers  no  more. 

The  Descalzos  have  begun  to  make  a  stir  in  the  worU 
The  men  of  most  worth,  of  purer  lives  and  higher  BspiratiO(& 
were  fast  deserting  the  old  Order  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  ncv. 

When  the  Carmelites  at  last  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  tbdr 
best  and  most  conscientious  subjects  were  being  graduallir 
drafted  into  the  Reform,  the  mischief  was  dofw.  Mcnccfoi 
it  is  to  be  war  to  the  knife  between  the  old  and  the  new ; 
conservatives — grown  fat  on  hereditary  traditions  and 
rogati%*cs,  so  much  conventional  lumber, — striving  in 
strong  in    nothing    but    impotent    hatred,  to   annihilate 


dangerous  march  of  the  innovators,  fresh  and  strong,  inspired 
Tor  a  moment  willi  the  generous  sap  of  old  slHvJngs  that  they 
bad  made  new.  And  so  they  too  take  their  place  in  the  dreary 
cycle  of  all  human  things,  ideas,  and  strivings:  as  certainly  as 
buman  life,  until  stagnation  and  decay  rcmora  them  from  the 
world's  face  for  ever.  The  battlefield  was  to  be  Andalucis, 
Uld  not   Castillc;   and  it  was  VarRas,  the   dignified    prior  of 

arxloba.  Apostolic  Commissary  of  the  Carmelites  of  Andalucia, 
first  threw  down  the  gauntlet  on  behalf  of  the  Dcscalxos. 
Amongst  those  Carmelites  who  had  changed  the  white  of 

sir  Order  for  the  spare  habit  of  the  Descalzos  were  several 
Andaluccs.  These,  accortling  to  the  chronicler,  awoke  so 
|;lorious  an  emulation  in  those  they  left  behind  them  that  they 
>ften  mooted  amongst  themselves,  and  consulted  their  superiors 
[especially  Fray  l-'rancisco  dc  Vargas,  Apostolic  Commissary) 
is  to  how  they  might  extend  the  Reform  to  their  native  province. 
Not  finding  amongst  the  little  band  of  would-be  reformers  any 
me  capable  or  z^ous  enough,  or  of  sufficient  reputation  to 
warrant  his  being  entrusted  with  so  grave  a  charge,  Vai^as 
(rrote  to  Fray  Baltasar  de  Jesus,  and  earnestly  besought  him 
lo  proceed  to  Andalucia  with  the  object  of  introducing  the 
Keform  into  his  native  province,  thereby  repaying  the  benefits 
ke  had  received  from  the  Mother  Order.  He  offered  him, 
Boreover,  any  one  of  the  Observant  monasteries  that  seemed 
Host  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  warned  him  not  to  bring  as 
lis  companions  any  renegades  from  the  Observance,  as  this 
night  give  the  Calzados  a  pretext  for  opposition.  The  old 
irior  of  X^astrana,  busy  in  Castillc  with  his  monasteries  and 
be  affairs  of  his  eminent  patron,  Ruy  Gomez,  whose  insepar- 
ble  confidant  and  counsellor  he  had  now  become,  having 
i«id  but  scant  attention  to  the  Dominican's  letters,  Vargas, 
low  more  bent  than  ever  on  his  cherished  scheme,  seized  the 
itst  opjxtrtunity  that  chance  presented  to  him  of  putting  it 
nto  execution.  Hi*  plan  was  to  turn  out  the  Observants  from 
me  of  their  monasteries  and  replace  them   b>-  I^cscaUos.     It 

Kipossible  for  the  .Apostolic  Commissar)*  himself  directly 
so  open  an  aggression  on  the  rights  of  the  body  it  was 
mission  to  reform,  but  certainly  hot  to  despoil,  he 
ootced  about  him  for  instruments.  These  he  presently  found 
Q  two  Discalccd  friars,  one  of  them  Heredla.  an  Andaluz,  and 
t  renegade  from  the  Observance,  who  on  their  way  to  Granada 
appened  to  pass  through  Cordoba  and  stopped  to  show  him 
beir  patents.  Instead  of  allowing  them  to  proceed  on  their 
aomey,  the  wily  Commissary  ordered  them  to  take  up  their 
;ing  in  the  Carmelite  monastery,  and  not  to  leave  Cordoba 
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without  seeing  him  again.  Next  day,  when  they  came  to 
solicit  his  fixrewell  betietiiction.  after  infonning  them  that  io 
Aiida!uci.i  they  were  n<>w  his  subjects,  and  that  he  couitto) 
on  their  obedience  to  fulfil  his  orders,  he  laid  before  thai 
his  cfierishcd  scheme.  Fray  Diego  dc  Heredia  interposed  i 
feeble  resistance:  the  Commi^ary  of  Castille,  he  said,  wocld 
take  it  ill  that,  after  asking  for  a  limited  liccn^ic  for  a  paniculn 
business  of  his  own,  he  should  remain  in  another  district.  inJ 
that  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  the  nature  of  the  undertakit^ 
required.  At  last,  talked  over  by  Vargas,  who  promised  to  write 
to  Fernandez  and  obtain  his  consent,  the  two  friars,  pcrlupt 
nothing  loath  to  be  detained,  accompanied  him  to  S^illc  to 
take  posses.'iion  of  the  monastery  of  San  Juan  del  Puerto— 
a  wild,  beautiful  spot  between  Niebla  and  Huelva,  to-dlir 
abandoned  to  reeds  and  sea-birds. 

This  injudicious  and  arbitrary  act  filled  up  the  meamrt  d 
the  Observants'  wrath.  They  were  now  thoroughly  exaspented. 
nor  did  the  fact  that  those  most  active  in  the  spread  of  ibe 
Reform  in  Andalucia  were  deserters  from  their  own  Order.act 
precisely  as  a  salve  to  their  wounded  feelings. 

Meanwhile  the  Reform  spread  as  rapidly  in  Andalucia  as 
it  had  done  in  Castillc.  Kncouraged  by  Vargas,  and  with  hi* 
sanction,  an  Observant  monk  of  Granada,  of  illustrious  birtli 
but  little  learning — a  combination  not  rare  in  those  day^- 
stirred  up  by  Hcredia's  example,  after  discalcing  himself  and 
adopting  the  habit  of  the  Carmelite  Reform,  trudged  off  on  foot 
to  Madrid  to  get  the  royal  sanction  to  a  second  foundation  in 
Granada. 

On  the  way  he  fell  in  with  Fray  Diego  de  Leon,  titulir 
Bishop  of  Columbria,  an  island,  explains  the  chronicler,  andently 
celebrated  in  Scotland  {by  which  description  1  should  scartely 
have  recognised  the  islands  of  Sodor  and  Man),  who  from  ifce 
ranks  of  the  Carmelite  Observance  had  risen  to  the  episcopal 
dignity.  The  two  were  old  fricndii,  ha<l  lived  long  togettiaii 
the  same  monastery,  and  when  the  Bishop  noted  the  changeof 
habit  and  expressed  his  surprise,  Fray  Gabriel  told  him  of  til 
plans.  As  they  travelled  along  together,  the  Bishop  infonaod 
him  of  some  hennits  who  lived  at  La  I'cflucla,  a  lonely  spot  in 
the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  whose  mode  of  life  re^mblcd 
that  of  the  Descalxos  he  had  seen  tn  Pastrana  and  Alcali.  Tht 
monk  laboriously  made  his  way  to  Madrid, — through  that  oM- 
world  Spain,  which  some  luminous  detail  is  always  ftashlnc 
upon  us,  and  which  as  constantly  evades  us.  7'hc  King  WK 
hunting  amidst  the  pine  woods  of  Balsain  near  S^;ofa> 
Another  twenty  miles  for  sore  feet  and  aching  bones.    Ks 
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matter  1  thither  the  intrcjMd  old  friar  followed.  With  little 
difficulty  he  procured  an  iiudicnce  (for  the  monastic  habit  was 
ever  an  open  sesame  to  the  royal  presence),  and  obtained  all  he 
desired. 

From  Madrid,  following  the  Bishop  of  Columbria's  advice, 
he  went  to  Alcali,  and  thence  to  Pastrana.  But  the  good  old 
man  was  fain  to  return  to  Andalucia  alone.  For  Fray  Baltasar 
de  Jesus,  on  whom  he  had  fixed  to  make  the  foundation  of 
Granada,  interposed  Kuy  Gomes,  with  whom  he  had  so  in- 
gratiated himself  on  account  of  his  abilities  that  the  prince 
would  not  hear  of  his  leaving  him  ;  and  to  thwart  him  he  said 
,was  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  favour  of  the  powerful 
favourite,  not  only  fur  himtelf,  but  for  the  Order.  This  was  in 
October  1572.  In  the  meantime  Fray  Gfibriel  trudges  back 
again  to  Granada,  and  on  his  way  turns  aside  to  vi.tit  the 
hermits  of  La  Pcduela,  whom  (the  Council  of  Trent  having  de- 
clared all  such  associations  irregular)  he  easily  induces  to  j<Hn 
the  Uescalios,  After  giving  the  habit  to  one  of  the  hermits, 
whom  he  bears  al'^ng  with  him  as  a  companion,  he  proceeds  to 
Jaen  to  get  the  Bishop's  license-  Thi^  was  refused,  but,  so  as 
^not  to  return  empty-h3nde<l  to  La  Feftuela,  he  {jeiitions  the 
icity  of  Baeia  for  a  donation  of  land  for  the  mi^nastcrj-,  and  is 
made  happy  with  50  fanegas  (something  like  50  acres)  close  to 
the  hermitage  walls.  After  a  visit  to  Oranada  he  returned  to 
Madrid,  to  get  the  donation  of  Bacza  confirmed.  He  found 
Fray  Baltasar  dc  Jesus  still  in  the  house  of  Kuy  Gomes, 
ntiiiistcring  to  him  in  a  serious  attack  of  illness.  He  again 
pleaded  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  undertaking  the  founda- 
tions of  Granada  and  La  i'efluela,  and  of  thereby  doing  so 
sienal  a  service  to  the  Order.  The  old  prior  replied  (1  fear  me 
he  was  a  time-server,  and  that  the  favour  of  Ruy  Gomex  was 
ilearer  to  him  even  than  the  Reform)  that  to  leave  the  prince  at 
such  a  critical  moment  was  to  risk  all ;  that  he  must  even  wait 
until  his  master's  returning  health  allowed  him  to  make  the 
journey  under  brighter  auspices.  I''ray  Gabriel  obediently 
retired  to  Pastrana,  where  he  waited  throughout  Lent  of  1573, 
until  towards  the  close  of  it  the  prince's  recovery  enabled  him 
at  last  to  bear  off  with  him  to  Andalucia  the  Prior  of  Pastrana, 
whose  presence  alone  was  needed  to  turn  the  foundations  of 
La  i'cAuela  nnd  Granada  into  accomplished  facts.  The  journey 
was  planned  with  the  greatest  caution  and  dissimulation.  The 
prince  himself  pnKured  the  license  from  the  Provincial  of  the 
Observant^;,  Fray  Angel  de  Salazar,  who,  if  he  had  known  the 
object  it  was  wanted  for,  would  certainly  never  have  granted 
it. on  the  plea  that  he  was  sending  Fray  Baltasar  into  A^lalucia 
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to  treat  with  his  son-in-law.  the  Duke  of  Medina  Stdoma  (he  wito 
lost  the  Armada),  on  private  business  of  his  own.  The  Pro- 
vincial's eyes  might  have  been  opened  had  he  known  that  secret 
orders  were  at  once  issued  to  various  Andaluz  friars,  seccdtn 
from  the  Observance,  to  set  out  immediately  for  Andaloca. 
To  avert  suspicion  tliey  were  to  travel  in  couples;  some  woe 
to  remain  in  La  Pcfiuela;  others  were  to  go  on  to  Baexaand 
Jaen.  there  to  await  instriiclions. 

At  Granada  the  heads  of  the  expedition  were  oordialh' 
received.  The  young  Count  of  Tcndilla,  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  a  kinsman  of  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  and  governor  of  the 
Alhambra,  lodged  them  in  his  own  house,  Var^ras  hastened  to 
transfer  to  Fray  Baltasar  de  Jesus  his  own  commission  u 
Apostolic  Visitor.  After  rejecting  the  Archbishop's  offer  cf 
a  house  in  the  Albaicin,  which  the  "hardness  of  these  people, 
vanquished  rather  than  convinced"  (the  clironicler  refers  to  the 
Moriscos),  prevented  them  from  accepting ;  on  the  19th  of  May 
the  DescalKos  took  possession  of  the  hermitage  of  the  Holy 
Martyrs  fminded  by  the  Catholic  kings,  and  little  more  ihtn 
a  month  later,  on  the  29th  of  June,  that  of  La  Pefluela  Mf 
solemnly  consecrated  to  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  Whit 
more  Kr.  liallasar  might  have  achieved  had  not  the  news  of  the 
serious  relapse  of  Ruy  Gomez,  then  lying  at  the  point  of  deatk 
recalled  him  in  hot  haste  to  Madrid,  iit  not  known.  He  arrira) 
in  time  to  cheer  the  sick  courtier's  last  moments,  and  to  escort 
the  widowed  princess  to  Pastrana. 

It  was  then  that  he  made  over  the  commission  he  held  from 
Vargas  to  a.  young  man,  who  but  two  or  three  months  befete 
had  taken  the  vows  at  Pastrana.  It  is  vain  to  .ti^eculate  as  U 
what  were  the  prior's  motives  when  he  singled  out  Gracisn 
(whom  he  afterwards  regarded  with  bitter  jealousy)  for  such  a 
post.  Probably  he  would  ha\-e  chosen  Mariano  if  Manano 
had  been  ordained,  and  the  tragedy  of  Gracian's  life  might 
have  been  averted.  The  duel  for  life  or  death  between  the 
Observants  and  Descal/.os  was  now  to  be  fought  in  ijrim  earnest 
The  weapons  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  arc  dissimulatiOB 
and  intrigue,  and  the  Descaliios  made  good  use  of  them.  Te 
circumvent  the  sullen  and  powerful  Carmelites,  they  resort  10 
every  sort  of  trickery,  deception,  and  ruse.  Having  risen  by 
the  General's  favour,  and  owing  everything  to  hjm,  aware  that 
he  is  against  their  further  extension,  they  resort  to  the  Cocn- 
missary  General  to  secure  their  object.  When  the  latter  h» 
served  their  turn,  and  there  is  nothinj;  further  to  be  got  ootoT 
him,  they  at  once  make  use  of  his  subordinate.  They  hul 
hoodwinked  Salatar  once, — it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  do  so  a 
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cond  time.    So  Mariano  seeks  Salazar.  the  Provincial,  and 

lis  him  a  cunningly-devised  story  as  to  his  presence  being 

quired  in  Seville  to  conclude  some  urgent  atTatrs  he  had  leu 

;nding  there  when   he  joined  the  Order.     The  simple  Pro- 

^cial  was  no  match  for  t)te  wily  Neapolitan.    It  never  occurred  to 

Im  that  two  lay  friars  (for  Mariano  artfully  concealed  the  fact 

it  hi>  companion  was  to  be  no  other  than  Gracian,  whose  talents 

j|d  already  seem  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  a  conspicuous 

_  jre  in  the  Order,  and  the  good  old  I'rovincial  never  dreamt  of 

Tking)  should  be  bent  on  a  deep-laid  scheme  for  the  extension 

the  Reform,  and  he  willingly  sanctioned  the  expedition. 

Without  losing  a  moment,  in  the  month  of  August  the  two 

ivellers  set  out  for  Andalucla,  Mariano  himself  nothing  loath 

shake  the  duHt  of  Castille  from  off  hts  feet  before  the  break- 

of  the  storm,  which,  he  astutely  foresaw,  his  having  given 

ie  habit  to  the   Princess  of  Hboli  must  sooner  or  later  bring 

the  Order  and  himself.     Their  progress  was  barred,  how- 

r,  in  Almodovar  by  a  mandate  from  the  General,  insisting 

Mariano's  taking  orders.    This  done,  in  September,  dreading 

!w*ry  moment  lest   the  Provincial's  orders  for  their  instant 

jm  should  overtake  them  before  they  reached  the  frontier, 

ere  they  considered  his  jurisdiction  over  them   at  an  end, 

liey  made  all   haste  to   Granada.     Here  they  were  cordially 

fived  by  Vargas,  who,  after  taking  a  few  days  to  satiify 

iself  of  Gracians  ability,  at  once  made  over  to  him  his  own 

vers  of  Apostolic  Visitor  of  the   Carmelites   of  Andalucia. 

[is   commission,  however,  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret 

circumstances  should  render  it  imperatively   necessary 

?r  him   to  produce  it.     Lending  a  deaf  car  to  the  incensed 

_  Vovincial's  impotent  threat?,  whose  orders  for  thtir  instant 

return   to   Pastrana,  under  pain   of  the   sc%*ercst   punishment, 

cached    them    whilst    they   still    lingered   in    Granada ;    and 

5Wdcd  with  two  separate  patents — one  for  the  government 

the  Descalzos,  the  other  for  that  of  the  Observants, — the 

St  only  to  be  produced  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  they  bent 

ifr  steps    to    Seville.      Their  first   act   was  to   restore  the 

mastery  of  San  Juan  del  I'ucrto  to  its  original  possessors, 

pt  was  quickly  done.     Mariano  and  Gracian  arrived  before  the 

ivenl  gates  at  the  same  time  as  did  the  Observants  com- 

ttssJonod  to  receive  it    A  chapter  was  convoked  in  which 

iracian   warned  the  friars  of  his  intentions ;  to  prevent  any 

listurbancv  in  the  town,  he  enjoined  on  them  absolute  silence 

idcr  the  seven-^t  censures.     At  midnight  of  the  following  day, 

ftcr  singing  M^lins  in  the  choir,  Gracian  marshalled  his  little 

id  of  monks,  carefully  excluding  all  those  who  had  joined 
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from  the  Observance,  and  marched  them  off  on  foot  to  Seville, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  October,  and, 
atGracian's  request,  were  [lermilled  to  Uke  up  their  abijdein 
the  Carmelite  monastery.  But  things  had  gone  too  far  to  be 
quteteneil  by  a  tardy  act  of  conce»iion,  wliich  the  Observ-aati 
looked  up<.)n  rather  as  a  sign  of  their  rivals'  wcaknesA  than  lay 
thing  else.  If  for  a  time  they  allowed  the  lJcscal7j»  to  thdlef 
themselves  in  an  upper  part  of  their  monastery,  they  could  Mt 
long  conceal  the  ill-disguised  contempt  and  dblike  with  wbjci 
from  the  heights  of  their  antiquit>'  and  aristocratic  traditiont 
they  looked  down  on  the  pestilent  innovators  who  in  thdr  torn 
pretended  to  be  the  only  exponents  of  the  primiti^'c  traditicnt 
of  Mount  Carmel.  and  they  soon  came  to  an  open  ruptim 
But,  however  much  the  Otwervants  longed  to  be  rid  of  theif 
unwelcome  guests,  they  were  equally  determined  that  thef 
should  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  cstablLih  themselves  elsewfaONL 
They  succeeded  in  prc\'cnlinK  them  from  founding  (n  c 
hermitage,  and  were  likely  to  do  so  again,  when  the  Archbishofi 
who  in  these  domestic  squabbles  espoused  the  cause  U  tic 
DcscaUos,  and  even  oBbrcd  them  a  room  in  his  palace,  ravt 
them  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Guk<la!quivir.  which,  buried  in  trees  by  the  riverside,  and  rwtly 
disturbed  by  traffic  or  wayfarers,  seemed  to  have  been  destined 
by  nature  for  the  abode  of  contemplativcs.  On  the  eve  rf 
Epiphany  of  1574  the  Dcacalxos,  unperccived  by  its  innuta 
stole  softly  out  of  the  Observ'ant  monastery,  and  two  bytirt 
took  their  way  to  the  hermitafjc.  After  solemnly  chanlisg 
Vespers  thc>'  assembled  in  the  hermit's  grot,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  Archbishop's  steward  and  a  notary,  A  friar,  who 
St  the  Bishop's  desire  was  there  for  that  purpose,  then  hands) 
over  the  keys  to  the  alguacti,  who  in  his  turn  delivered  them 
to  Gracian;  with  which  simple  ceremony  the  hermitage,  itJ 
gardens,  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  passed  into  the  possemw 
of  the  Uescalzos. 

The  news  of  the  foundation  fell  among  the  Obsemilli 
like  a  bomb.  Our  Lady  of  Kcfugc  was  one  of  the  most  faiDOB 
images  in  Seville,  As  the  stately  galleons  and  caraveb,  tboif 
gay  pennons  and  streamers  dangling  languidly  in  the  hot  sun 
of  Andalucia,  sailed  slowly  down  the  river,  ocean-bound,  thor 
last  salute  before  il  faded  from  their  sight  was  for  the  battle- 
mcntcd  shrine  where  the  Virgin  kept  watch  over  the  live*  of 
storm-tossed  mariners;  and  aj;ain  on  their  retiim  laden  nilfc 
the  gold  of  the  Indies,  castellated  poop  and  stalely  mast  woe 
wrapjwd  in  a  film  of  smoke,  as  they  hove  in  sight  of  the  wNte 
wails  gleaming  amongst  the  orange  trees. 


The  shrine  itself  was  filled  with  votive  oflfcrings  of  sca- 
6uin^  folk.  The  tablets  which  covered  the  walls  were  full  of 
Ihcir  strange  deliverances  and  escapes  from  the  jaws  of  death 
uid  peril  of  the  deep  seas;  of  marvellous  and  rcassunng 
ipparitions  of  the  Virgin  to  her  votaries,  in  answer  to  their 
igonised  prayers  in  awful  nights  at  sea,  when  the  great  ship, 
bufTeted  by  wind«  and  waves,  creaked  and  groaned  in  her 

r tress  like  a  soul  in  pain. 
The  Observants,  furious  at  the  march  that  had  been  stolen 
them,  and  at  the  obnoxious  foundation  having  risen  under 
their  very  noses;  far  from  dreaming  that  at  that  very  moment 
Gracian  was  virtually  the  head  of  the  Order,  and  could  do  with 
them  what  he  willed,  haughtily  demanded  an  explanation  of  his 
Mrxluct  and  satisfaction  for  the  insult.  They  chose  as  their 
Ifflbassador  the  most  influential  member  of  their  community, — 
itmngely  enough,  that  same  Fray  Diego  de  I^on,  the  Bishop 
if  Columhn'a.  who  had  exhorted  Fr,  Gabriel  de  la  Conccpcion 
X>  visit  the  pious  hermits  of  La  Pefiuela.  He  and  the  sub-prior 
nadc  their  way  to  the  hermit^e.  They  a-tked  Gracian  by  what 
ighthehad  daretJ  to  admit  a  foundation  without  the  Provincial's 
x>nscnt,  in  express  eontravention.  moreover,  of  the  General's 
nandates,  and  insisted  on  his  producing  his  patents  and  letters 
lo  that  the  Observants   might  judge  for  themselves  of  their 

rdity. 
There  were  two  courses  open  to  Gractan:  to  produce  his 
Brief  and  anticipate  the  storm  which  was  inevitable,  or  to  let 
Ung^n  take  their  course.  There  was  nothing  now  to  be  gained 
■  temporising:  it  eould  not  have  gone  worse  with  him  than 
■did,  and  would  have  vastly  strengthened  his  whole  future 
Mition  in  the  Order.  But  this  was  for  a  bolder  or  more 
■inglorious  man,  and  Gracian  was  neither.  He  preferrc-d  to 
bift  with  the  tide,  and  leave  it  to  circumstances  to  open  the 
yes  of  the  Observants.  Perhaps,  too,  he  himself  was  scarcely 
latisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  his  commission ;  and  be  was 
ductant,  whilst  still  a  chance  remained  of  conciliating  the 
jcneral.  to  cut  it  ofT  for  c\-er.  His  answer  to  the  Bishop  was. 
hat  his  authority  for  making  the  foundation  and  that  by 
rhich  he  had  restored  San  Juan  del  Puerto  to  the  Observants 
ra3  the  same,  and  it  wa>  unrciLsonablc  to  accept  it  in  the  one 
asc  if  they  rejected  it  in  the  other.  For  the  rest,  his  patents 
Kfc  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop,  who  on  the  strength  of 
bcni  had  given  him  the  hermitage  and  sanctioned  the  founda* 
bn,  and  to  him  he  referred  than.  Upon  which  the  Bi^op. 
beckraatcd,  returned  to  his  convent  no  wiser  than  he  had 
:it. 
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As  might  have  been  foreseen,  it  was  not  long  before  the 

^Observants  cither  knew  or  suspected  the  real  state  of  the  cue; 

that  Gracian  was  acting  in  virtue  of  the  powers  transfertcd  to 

him  by  Varj^as ;  and  their  anger  centred  on  the  men  who,  Ibey 

felt,  constituted  by  thc-ir  talents  and  energy  a  veritable  dangci 

to  their  body.     They  wrote  to  the  General  (already  sufhcicnilf 

incensed  ag^iinst  the  vistloni  for  interfering,    and   agaimt 

DescalEOS  fur  accepting  their  intervention  in  tlic  aR'airs 

■Order  he  looked  upon  as  peculiarly  his  own)  to  urge  upon 

I  the  necessity  of  obtaining  from  Pope  Gr^ory  Xlll.  an  t: 

revocation  of  the  commissions  held  by  Fernandez  and  Vaigu. 

If  this  was  done  they  would  soon  make  short  shrift  of  the 

Descalzos. 

Vargas,  who  as  Provincial  of  his  Order,  happened  lo  be 
in  Seville  at  the  time,  convinced  that  the  Carmelites  meaM 
war  to  the  knife,  made  hasle  to  be  beforehand  with  them.  He 
wrote  to  the  King  warmly  defending  the  friars  of  the  Kefonn 
This  letter  he  sent  to  Madrid,  by  the  licentiate  Padilla,  i 
priest  formerly  employed  by  Philip  in  the  Reform  of  the  Onlcn, 
until  his  harshness  and  "terrible  condition"  made  it  expedient 
to  employ  him  no  longer.  I-'inding  his  occupation  gone  i* 
Spain,  he  had  proceeded  to  Seville,  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  for  the  "Indies,"  there  to  convert  the  "infidels." 
Happily  lor  the  bodies  of  the  inlidcls,  however,  if  not  for  their 
[souls,  he  was  robbed  of  all  he  had  in  a  posada,  and  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Monastery  of  Uie 
Remcdios. 

The  Pope  revoked  the  commissions  granted  to  Fernando 
and  Vargas,  although  the  revocation  was  not  made  pubtic 
until  May  of  the  following  year,  when  ihc  chapter  gcnenl 
of  the  Order,  sitting  at  Plasencia,  issued  its  virulent  decrees 
against  Teresa  and  her  friars.  What  they  were,  we  shall  see 
later  on. 

It  is  possible  that  had  the  Carmelites  laughed  quietly  and 

done   nothing,   the   world    would    never    have    beard    of  the 

'  Dcscalzos ;  that  they  would,  after  founding  a  few  more  convents 

EWhen  the  vitality  which  moved  them  had  died  away,  have  been 

-ixadually  rcabtiorbed  into  the  Order  from  which  they  sprang. 

Nit  pride  and  jealousy  had   placed  the   matter  on  a  (oottn{ 

:  Observants  had  little  anticipated, — no  one  i.s  wise  before  tke 

It, — and  raised  it  into  a  species  of  State  question  betrcen 

the  courts  of  Rome  and  Spain.     Thc>'  had  not  counted  vtilb 

the  determined    obstinacy   of  an   irresolute   man.     It  was  it 

Philip's  request  that  Vargas  and  Fernandez  had  been  appointed. 

To  revoke  thdr  commitision  might  also  be  looked  upon  in  the 
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It  of  a  personal  insult  to  himself.    Gradan  and  Mariano  were 

I  known  to  him:  he  had  watched  the  university  career   of 

Iformcr  with  marked  interest,  often  inquiring  when  he  was 

made  a  doctor.     Mariano  he  had   repeatedly  employed. 

'as  besides  a  direct  attack  on  the  ecclesiastical  autonomy 

kingdom,  and  true  to  the  poVtcy  of  his  great -grandparents, 

inand  and   Isabella,  he  never  brooked  the  intcrrcrcnce  of 

5'  le  in  the  church  matters  of  Spain.     If  he  was  not,  as  was 
ather,  the/»rrt«-  chevalier  oi  Catholic  Christendom,  he  tacitly 
^dered  himself  what  he  accounted  it  hcrcs>*  for  Elizabeth 
Kyle  herself  in  Kngland,  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  his  own 
nintons.     His  spies  kept  him  well  informed  of  all  thai  went 
It  the  Papal  Court,  and  the  news  of  the  revocation  reached 
iars  as  soon  as  it  was  made.     More  than  once  he  had  found 
self  in  direct  antagonism  to  Rome,  and  had  boldly  held  his 
ind;  he  had  no  intention  of  flinching  now. 
The  King  and  the  shrewdest  politicians   of  his  kingdom, 
tarrubias,  the   President   of  the   Council;    Quiroga,  Grand 
[uisitor,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Toledo;    Don  Luis 
Uriquc.  his  chief  almoner;  his  secretary,  Gabriel  dc  Zayas, 
I  their  heads  together  (as  great  as  any  in  Christendom,  adds 
{chronicler}  to  devise  the  iMSt  means  for  parrying  a  stroke  in 
fch  they  not  only  sitw  the  destruction  of  the  Descalzos,  but 
Qncroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  throne.     Padilla  was  con- 
Bd.    Vai^as,  he  said,  already  trembling  at  the  opposition 
^ad  raisnl,  having  cooled  in  his  projects  of  Reform,  had 
ksmittcd  it  to  the  Father  Master  Gracian,  "a  man  of  great 
ts.  letters,  and  ability,  but  somewhat  fearful  of  attempting 
^  the  authority  he  held  from  Vargas  did  not  seem  to  him 
icnt,  and  in  any  case  had  now  bocn  revoked  by  the  Head 
Church.     If  anything  was  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly. 
Carmelites  had  left  one  vulnerable  point  in  their  armour; 
had   neglected   to  secure   the  revocation   of  the   special 
Crs   held   by  Ormaneto,  the  Papal    Nuncio  in   Spain.     If 
Uneto  was  now  made  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the 
f  by  issuing  a  counter  one  re-invalidating  the  commission 
by  Vargas   and   appointing   Gracian   his  substitute,  the 
nts   would    be    rendered    powerless,      Gracian,    being 
by  a  relative  of  these  intentions  regarding  him,  ana 
led  to  come  to  court  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
triencc,  after  preaching  his  Lenten  sermons  in  Seville  to 
mous  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  and  leaving  Mariano  in 
C;e  of  Our  I.ady  of  Refuge,  set  out  after  Easter  for  Madrid, 
oipanied   by   a   lay   brother,   who,   having   been   formerly 
tged  in  business,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  roads.    On 
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this  occasion  it  was  that.  Iienring  of  Teresa's  presence  in  Voi, 
he  determined  to  turn  aside  that  he  might  see  and  coovene 
with  the  foundre-vi  of  his  Order, 

It  is  now  time  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  man  who,  by  i 
strange  caprice  of  fate,  lias  become  the  central  6gure  of  the 
Order,  and  whose  history  forms  one  of  the  most  cxtraordinBiy 
pages  in  the  already  extraordinary  annals  of  the  DescaUoa. 
Bom  in  Valladolid,  when  Valladolid  was  still  the  court  cf 
Spain,  Fr.  Geronymo  dc  la  Madrc  de  Dios,  better  known  u 
Gracian,  was  now  a  little  more  than  twenty-seven.  Vkfft 
Gracian  de  Alderete,  his  father,  son  of  the  chief  armourer  rf 
the  Catholic  kings,  became  in  his  tuni,  and  in  a  diflnot 
capacity,  an  old  and  trusted  servant  of  the  Houm  of  AuitriL 
First  as  secretary  to  the  Kmperor  Charles  v.,  who  armed  him 
a  knight,  and  declared  his  children  and  descendants  noblcisanil 
then  as  Philip's,  he  did  them  both  good  service  in  the  **  inter- 
pretation of  languages,  accounts,  crusades,  and  affairs  of  great 
importance,  confidence,  and  secrecy, on  account  of  his  uncquallod 
skill  in  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  others."  He  had  beea  I 
traveller  too,  and  had  studied  at  the  L'nivcrsity  of  Louvtin 
under  the  learned  Luis  Vivcs,  where  the  Flemings  attcrrd  hi* 
name  of  Garcia  into  Gracian ;  and  Gracian  it  remained,  nod 
was  transmitted  in  due  course  to  his  children.  Later  on  hii 
love  of  letters  brings  him  acquainted  with  the  I'ollsh  ambasnikri 
a  man  of  literary  tastes  like  himself,  whose  daughter  he  picsen^ 
marries,  she  being  then  twelve  >'cars  old.  The  ambusador 
returns  to  Poland,  and,  "like  the  excellent  ChrLstian  he  viSi 
gets  himself  ordained,  and  becomes  successively  Uishop  of 
Cumas  and  Vicrnia,"  And  the  secretary*  buckles  down  to  lie 
business  of  life,  and  the  struggle  to  maintain  a  lai^  and 
increasing  family. 

But  nature  had  done  more  for  the  Catholic  kings'  chirf 
armourer's  son  than  even  his  Majesty  Charles  V.  could  do  ia 
those  faded  parchments  with  their  leaden  seals.  One  of  tbe 
most  sympathetic  figures  that  Ilit  across  this  history — seen  as 
in  a  glass  darkly — is  th;it  of  the  good  secretary,  scholarly, 
gentle,  bountiful,  a  noble  type  of  the  Castilian  gentleman.  At 
his  death  (he  died  quietly  reciting  Greek  and  Latin  verses  al 
devotion)  it  was  noted  that  where  others  in  his  position  left 
large  fortunes  and  estates  to  their  descendants,  he  left  nothing 
except  an  unblemished  name,  having  spent  all  he  bad  in 
charity.  Something  more  be  left:  translations  of  Xenopbo)^ 
Isocratcs,  and  Plutarch,  a  Histor>'  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
African  cities  on  the  coast  of  Barbarj* — still  to  be  found  « 
the  dusty  shelves  of  old  Spanish  libraries — rescue  the  name  of 
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go  Gracian  Alderete  from  the  oblivion  which  has  fallen  on 
is  personality. 

The  PolUh  ambassador's  (laughter,  Juana  Dantisco.  proved 

worthy  helpmeet  of  the  husband  who,  when  she  was  old  and 

kled,  could  stjl)  pen  a  temler  distich  to  the  face  whose 

ty  had  captivated  him  in  youth.     Of  their  large  family  of 

irtccn  children,  Gracian  was  the  third  son.     Trained  in  the 

lool  of  the  Jesuits,  his  university  career  was  a  scries  of  un- 

itemipted  triumphs,  and  already  augured  for  him  as  brilliant 

one  in  the  world,  when,  to  the  good  secretary's  sorrow,  who 

lad   intended   his  son   to   follow   in    his   own    footsteps,   and 

nded  on  him  to  help  his  brothers  and  sistt-rs  on  in  life, 

ian  turned  his  back-  on  the  honours  he  might  legitimately 

,ve  hoped  to  achieve  in  the  world,  and  at  the  age  of  iwenty- 

insiste<l  on   entering   the   priesthood.     It   is   more   than 

ibablc  that  he  would  have  joined  the  Jesuits — themselves 

xious  to  secure  so  bright  a  subject — had  not  .some  unforeseen 

lelay,  together  with  the  advent  of  the  Carmelite  students  in  the 

bools  of  AlcaU,  diverted   him   from   his  first  intention,  and 

Itered  the  whole  course  of  his  career.     In  vain  he  stnigj^lcd 

.gainst  the  influences  which  were  drawing  him  to  his  Fate,     In 

'ain    he   drew  the   curtain   over   the   tender  face,  which   now 

ed  to  him  full  of  reproach,  of  the  only  mistress  he  had 

r  vowed  to  serve — an  Image  of  the  Virgin  ;  a  succession  of 

pparenlly  insignificant  circumstances, — the  rustic  answer  of  an 

old  woman  whom  he  reproved  for  her  excessive  mortifications; 

^  sermon  the  nuns  of  the  Convent  of  the  Image  ai^kcd  him  to 

h  in  praise  of  the  antiquity  of  llie  Order  of  Mount  Carmel 

were  the  obscure  cames  which  finally  led  him  to  embrace  the 

irTOcation  which  was  to  be  at  once  the  glory  and  perdition  of  his 

life.     Gradan  had  inherited  to  the  full  all  his  father's  scholarly 

tastes  and  love  of  curious  erudition,  in  which  at  a  later  date  he 

sought  consolation  for  the  disasters  of  his  life;   and  we  can 

imagine  what  it  was  like, — this  first  sermon  of  a  young,  clever, 

enthusiastic  man,  enamoured  of  his  subject,  and  exceedingly 

eloquent    by    nature.     Bristling    with    learning,   perhaps    not 

alto^hcr  free  from  the  aleYnbicated  conceits  which  were  the 

literar}-  vice  of  the  period,  it  electrified  all  who  heard  it.     He 

achieved  a  stupendous  triumph  similar  to  that  which  greeted 

him  in  Brussels,  when  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  preached 

on   the  same  subject  (the   glories   of  Our  Virgin  of  Caxmel) 

before  the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Clara  Eugenia  of 

Spain.     All  Alcal^i  i^ng  with  the  praises   of  the  young  and 

eloquent  orator;  his  admirers  painted  his  name  in  red  ochre  on 

the  walls  of  the  church ;  nay  more,  so  powerful  its  effect  on  one 
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at  least  of  his  audience, — the  Master  Roca,  a  distingtusbed 
graduate  of  the  University, — that  he  straightway  went  off  lo 
Pastrana  to  become  a  novice,  and  as  Fiay  Juan  dc  Jesus— tbe 
rock  of  bronze — took  a  prominent  part  in  the  erection  of  tbc 
Descalzos  into  a  separate  province,  as  wc  shall  sec  farther  oa 
A  visit  to  I'astrana  did  the  rest.  The  nuns  were  capti^-atcd 
by  the  strange  and  winning  chann  of  the  young  man  «-ho,  to 
the  lustre  of  talents  which  had  filled  the  schools  of  AlctU 
with  amazement  and  admiration,  added  a  singularly  sweet  tnd 
fascinating  personality,  and  a  discretion  far  beyond  his  ycui. 

The  good  nuns  stoutly  attributed  the  accession  of  » 
eminent  a  subject  to  their  prayers;  Teresa,  more  humbl)', 
to  the  Virgin,  who  had,  she  said,  guided  her  son  to  her  most 
favoured  Refuge.  However  it  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  Gnciaa 
paid  a  visit  to  Koca  at  I'astrana,  which  impressed  him  so  pro 
roundly  that  without  returning  to  Alcald,  be  remained  thereat 
a  novice. 

It  would  seem  from  bis  own  statement  that  the  jealou^ 
which  pursued  him  through  life,  and  eventually  drove  him  from 
tlie  Order,  began  from  the  very  moment  he  entered  it.  StrangE 
that  the  cloister  should  breed  feelings  so  little  akin  to  holinessl 
Those  who  had  already  professed,  his  seniors  in  years  and 
experience,  saw  themselves  passed  over  in  favour  of  the  nun 
who,  still  but  a  novice  himself,  was  in  the  prior's  absence 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  thirty  others. 

Teresa  herself  unconsciously  administered  food  to  the 
incipient  rancour  by  enjoining  her  prioress  of  I'astrana  to  giw 
him  {whom  she  said  it  had  cost  her  a  year's  prayers  to  win)  the 
same  obedience  that  they  rendered  to  herself. 

Withal  Gracian  wavered :  his  family  were  bitterly  oppoced 
to  the  step  he  had  taken  ;  it  had  brought  his  mother  to  the 
verge  of  death  :  when  time  healed  the  smart,  all  she  could  be 
induced  to  say  was  that  she  had  not  given  her  son  to  the 
Virgin,  but  thai  the  Virgin  had  taken  him  from  her :  his  delicalt 
constitution  suffered  severely  from  the  asperities  of  the  Rul& 
Three  months  before  he  irrevocably  took  the  vows,  he  wa» 
sorely  tempted  to  abandon  a  vocation  so  contrary  to  the  red 
bent  of  his  character,  and,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  Isabd 
de  Santo  Domingo,  it  Is  probable  that  be  never  would  have 
taken  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  truth  from  falsehood  io  the  wet) 
of  accusation,  calumny,  and  extravagant  eulogy,  of  whidi 
Gracian  has  alternately  been  made  both  victim  and  subjeCL 
It  is  often  a  mere  blind  accident  of  Fate  that  makes  a  man 
famous  or  consigns  him  to  infamy.     Had  he  entered  the  Society 
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of  Jesuits  his  name  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity,  h'nkod 
with  those  of  Laynez  and  Salmeron.  In  an  <.-viI  hour  he  turned 
aside  to  join  the  Descalzo«.  Perhaps  in  those  very  qualities 
which  make  him  much  the  mo»t  lovable  and  sympathetic  of 
Teresa's  friars — much  the  most  human — we  may  find  the 
secret  of  hli  ruin.  His  novitiate  barely  concluded,  he  found 
himself,  fresh  from  the  scholarly  tranquillity  of  a  university, 
plunged  inloa  movcmcntwhen  the  feud  between  the  Observants 
and  Descalzos  ran  hi{;hcst ;  the  leader  of  a  faction,  a  post  for 
which  nature  had  eminently  unsuited  him.  He  lacked  nerve, 
decision,  promptitude,  self-confidence.  Me  vacillated  and 
weakened  at  the  most  critical  moments,  when  a  bold  front  and 
steady  hand  would  have  swept  away  every  obstacle  and  ensured 
a  certain  victory.  That  very  facility  and  yietdtngness  of  dis- 
position, that  very  candour  and  freedom  from  suspicion,  the 
loftiest  note  in  his  character,  as  it  was  its  greatest  charm, 
became  his  greatest  curse,  inasmuch  as  it  made  him  the  prc>'  of 
intriguing  and  unscrupulous  men  (and  (iracian  was  neither), 
who,  after  usinp  him  as  the  instrument  of  their  ambitions, 
basely  turned  and  rent  him.  lie  was  a  student,  not  a  fighter; 
a  man  of  letters  with  a  tendency  to  religious  mysticism,  but  not 
an  ascetic;  his  genial  and  benevolent  nature  often  led  him  to 
consider  as  of  minor  importance  those  trivial  details  of  discipline 
in  which  the  more  limited  brains  of  hts  monkish  compeers 
placed  salvation  or  perdition.  Altcniately  wavering  between 
the  advice  of  others  and  his  own  judgment  (which  was  generally 
sound),  he  was  incapable  of  adhering  to  a  consistent  line  of 
action.  Still  all  generalisations  arc  eminently  imperfect,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  bolder  man,  or  one  more  obstinate 
of  purpose,  would  have  done  better,  or  e\'cn  so  well  as  Gracian. 
His  consummate  tact;  the  instinct  that  led  him  to  prefer 
conciliation  to  open  warfare,  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  helped  to 
can)'  the  Descalzos  over  many  a  slii^>ery  pass.  Yet  a  great 
roan. — far  greater  than  the  narrow  despots  who  hounded  him 
from  the  Order, — he  rises  immeasurably  above  them  in  the  hour 
of  bis  disgrace.  The  magnanimity,  the  constancy  he  displayed 
in  circumstances  of  all  most  fitted  to  put  them  to  the  test, 
proves  how  keenly  Teresa  had  gauged  the  character  of  him 
whom  above  all  others  she  loved  and  venerated,  and  I'ope 
Clement  vrit.  was  perhaps  not  far  wrong  when  be  exclaimed, 
struck  by  his  humility  and  forbearance,  "  Verily  this  man  is  a 
saint  I" 

It  was  in  Veas  that  Tercta  first  beheld  him  with  whom  her 
life  was  thenceforth  to  be  so  intimately  linked.     Her  interview 
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with  him  was  one  of  the  profoimdeat  joys  of  her  life  Newer 
had  her  heart  gone  nut  so  completdy  to  any  one  as  it  did  to  tlui 
young  friar,  who  stirred  it  as  it  had  never  been  stirred  bcEcn 
From  that  moment  she  vowed  to  him  b.  passionate  and  touching 
devotion  which  ended  only  with  her  life.  All  praise  seemed  lo 
her  inadequate  for  one  who,  to  her  thinking.  "  bettered  iD 
praise,"  and  in  whom  she  had  at  last  found,  or  fancied  ste 
had  found,  the  only  man  callable  of  assuming  the  generalship 
of  the  Order ;  one  whom  she  could  associate  with  herself  io 
the  cares  and  trials  fast  becoming  a  heavy  burden  for  her 
declining  years;  a  confidant  to  whom  she  could  unbosom  ber 
most  secret  soul,  and  on  whose  ready  sympathy  she  could  count 
for  help  and  direction:  nay,  more  than  this,  a  disciple  willing  to 
defer  his  jud;;mcnt  to  her  own  ;  a  spiritual  suoccssor  to  whoa 
she  could  bequeath  her  lifelonR  work. 

It  is  with  an  unwonted  outburst  of  enthusiasm, — strangt, 
perhaps  painful  to  watch  in  a  nature  so  strong  and  robust  at 
hers ;  trained  by  a  lifetime's  repression  to  keep  her  sltgfaCest 
emotion  under  rigid  control, — that  she  write«  to  her  cousin,  ibe 
prioress  of  Medina : 

Oh,  my  Mother,  how  I  hnve  longed  for  you  ihc^c  U«i  kv  days  !  Kim* 
ihni  to  my  ihinkin){  they  have  been  the  best  or  my  lire,  without  exaKXcnuts. 
The  father,  Master  Gmciiin.  has  been  here  for  more  tbiio  twemy  diji 
I  assure  you  thai  even  now  I  have  not  ftibomeii  his  worth.  To  aiytja 
he  is  DcrtecL  .  .  .  What  your  rcvcicnce  and  all  of  ui  musi  do  now  it  lo 
beseecn  Cod  to  ^ive  hini  to  us  (or  our  Suprrioi.  Ai  last  I  shall  be  ibie 
to  take  Eomc  repose  ftoiii  the  management  of  these  houses.  Fix  Mch 
petfection  mingled  with  so  much  suavity  I  hai*  not  s«n.  May  Cod  suppt 
and  keep  him,  for  I  would  not  for  nnythin^  ha^'e  missed  «crtn^  kioi  nl 
convening  with  him.  Me  hvA  been  waiting  for  Mariano,  who  to  ourddifbl 
was  loot;  of  coming.  Julian  de  Avila  bus  lost  his  heart  Io  him— 40  bM 
iJwy  alL     He  preaches  admirably. 

Thus  she  unconsciously  reveals  to  us  the  hidden  depths  of 
her  passionate  and  tender  character,  still  throbbing  as  fatthfuHy 
to  all  the  impulses  of  afTection  ns  if  the  cloister  had  never  set  its 
iron  seal  upon  her  humanity. 

His  delicacy  of  constitution  ;  the  softness  at>d  sn-cetneaflf 
his  disposition  ;  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  manner,  perhaps  hii 
very  defects,  the  antithesis  of  her  own  decided  character,  pve 
him  a  special  claim  on  her  maternal  solicitude  and  tendemctt 
With  this  there  mingled  a  touch  of  faded  sentiment.  Hcw» 
her  Pablo,  her  Elisco  (Elisha,  an  allusion  to  his  prcmaliirc 
baldness) :  she  his  Angela,  his  Laurencia.  In  his  hands  ^ 
becomes  as  submissive  as  a  child,  meekly  resigning  her  will  to 
his.  She  did  for  him  what  sbc  had  never  done  before  in  lite 
case  of  any  of  her  confessors ;  she  vowed  to  obey  bis  vwce  » 
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that  of  God  ;  to  give  him  her  undivided  and  entire  obedience : 
she  (*avc  her  conscience  into  his  keeping,  to  do  with  it  as  he 
listed,  in  this  complete  surrender  of  herself  to  a  wisdom  she 
accepted  as  superior  to  her  own. 

Nor,  whatever  his  enemies  may  have  asserted,  did  Gracian 
ever  pro'.'c  hinniclf  unworthy  "f  her  gcn«rous  confidence.  'I'here 
is  nothing  to  show  that  her  love  for  him  ever  chanKcd,  or  that 
ber  U.it  few  montli.-<  on  earth  were  clouded  by  the  shortcomings 
of  her  favourite  and  best-loved  son.  Nay,  it  i*  more  than 
probable  that  had  she  lived  longer  she  would  have  diared  his 
downfall.  Teresa  was  too  great  for  her  century.  Kven  now  it 
is  not  the  Teresa  I  am  endeavouring  to  set  forth — Teresa  the 
hif;h-mindcd,  Teresa  the  human,  Teresa  the  woman — who  is 
loved  and  reverenced  by  her  pious  votaries,  but  a  garbled 
image,  decked  and  obscured  with  tinsel  and  paper  flowers,  and 
swathed  about  with  .strange  supcrstiHons  and  puerile  miracles, 
through  which  we  must  not  let  the  sunlight  penetrate  for  fear 
orexplo<ling  the  monstrous  creature  ofdiMtorted  fancy. 

That  she  was  not  blind  to  his  defects — she  was  far  too 
shrewd — never  was  there  such  a  strange  blending  of  earth  and 

ven  as  this  woman,  whose  character  is  still  a  problem  ;  that 
ic  endeavoured  with  a  woman's  tact  to  supplement  by  her 
wn  experience  and  profound  knowledge  of  character  the  easy 
tndlincss  and  misplaced  frankness  of  temperament,  which  often 
posed  him  to  misconstruction;  to  infuse  energy  and  decision 
to  counsels  that  were  often  timid  arnl  irrc.srjjutc:  that  she 
recognised  how  the  most  elevated  qualitj'  of  his  character — his 
r&re  freedom  from  suspicion  and  inability  to  penetrate  the  base 
motives  of  others,  which  often  imparled  to  his  conduct  a  certain 
tinge  of  un practicality,  often  laid  him  open  to  the  attacks  of  hLs 
enemies,  is  certain.  Hut  for  all  this,  1  think  she  loved  more 
than  less.  Never  were  reproof,  censure,  hints  which  it  was 
quite  admissible  for  an  old  woman,  who  had  grown  old  amongst 
monks  and  nuns  and  their  ways,  to  administer  to  a  young  and 
inexperienced  man  entering  on  an  untried  world  full  of  pitfalls, 

I  more  delicately,  more  tcmleriy  given.  Whilst  life  lasted  she 
stood  in  the  breach  between  him  and  his  enemies,  shielding  him 
under  the  a;gis  of  her  reputation,— for  few  could  deceive  her, — 
and  from  the  first  she  felt  the  buzz  of  malicious  jealousy  which 
threatened  him,  and  after  her  death  compassed  his  downfall 
And  yet  it  is  on  these  self-same  distorted  shreds  of  her 
letters,  %-iolcntly  wrenched  from  their  context,  that  Gracian  has 
been  sentenced  and  condemned  for  more  th^in  three  centuries ; 
and  so  sorely  pushed  were  his  enemies  for  more  substantial 
evidence  a.-t  to  be  forced  to  the  expedient  of  making  Teresa 
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express  her  disapproval  from  heaven,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
visionary  Catalina  de  Jesus,  the  foundre**  of  Veaa. 

It  WAS  without  a  protest,  without  a  murmur  that  at  Gncian'i 
bidding  she  hastened  to  do  what  she  declared  nothing  w<jaM 
ever  induce  her  to  do — to  found  in  Andalucia,  for  which  sht 
had  atl  the  instinctive  and  inherited  dislike  of  a  true  Ca^'ilt^n 
The  fact  is  that  at  Veas  she  had  already  done  so,  apparcTiily 
\vithout  knowing  it ;  for  when  Maria  BauHsta,  her  advice-tonag 
prioress  of  Valladolid,  had  pointed  out  to  her  in  one  ofber 
letters  some  months  before  that  Veas  wax  En  Andaluda,  t 
province  expressly  omitted  from  the  General's  commiuia^ 
Teresa  had  answered  that  it  was  not  that  Veas,  but  one  five 
leagues  from  Segovia,  where  she  then  was.  Instead  of  startisg 
for  Caravaca,  as  she  had  intended ;  instead  of  spending  tlw 
fierce  summer  heats  in  the  beloved  repose  of  San  Jo5<f,  as  she 
had  looked  forward  to — "What  a  much  better  summer,*  she 
writes  to  the  prioress  of  Medina,  "should  I  have  spent  vilh 
your  reverence  than  in  the  heat  of  Seville  " — she  unhesitatingly 
abandoned  her  own  judgment  to  the  voice  of  obedience,  mkI 
even,  it  is  said,  in  the  face  of  a  direct  revelation,  took  therowl 
to  Seville,  which  was  to  be  to  her  her  Garden  of  Gethsemanef 

"  In  short,"  she  writes  to  D.  Alvaro  Mcndoza.  "we  set  out 
for  Seville  in  the  coming  week,  Monday — fifty  leagues.  I 
believe  perfectly  he  would  not  have  forced  it  upon  me,  but  be 
wished  it  so  strongly  that  if  1  did  not  go  I  should  have  fdt 
some  scruple  that  I  had  not  fulfilled  obedience  as  I  alvayi 
desire.  As  for  myself  it  has  distressed  me,  and  moreover  it 
has  not  pleased  mc  much  to  go  with  this  heat  to  pass  the 
summer  in  Andalucia." 


CHAPTER  XVni 

SUPF.RABUNDO  GAUDIO 

T  was  close  on  Easter ' — Pastuafiohda — flowery  paschal-tide 
— when  the  Httle  band  of  Castilians  set  out  to  traverse 
t  seemed  to  them  the  "  fiery  furnace  "  of  Andalucia,  and  the 
hackle  carts  once  more  creaked  along  the  dusty  road,  a  thin 
itc  streak  on  the  calcined  landscape.  How  they  longed  for 
cool  plateaux  and  sierras  of  Castille,  she  and  her  nuns,  as 
y  panted  in  ihc  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  cart !  They 
lo  had  never  been  so  far  from  home  before,  oppressed  by  the 
gc-fcatured  country  around  them,  exiles  and  wanderers  in 
unknown  and  unfamiliar  land.  Some  alleviations  of  their 
suflfcrinf^  the>'  did  find  in  dwelling  on  the  superior  torments  of 
helL  **  I  assure  you,  sisters,  that  as  the  sun  fell  full  upon  the 
carts,  to  enter  them  was  like  being  in  purgatory.     Sometimes, 

Kiat  with  thinking  oo  hell,  at  others  that  we  were  doing  somc- 
ing  and  suffering  for  God,  these  sisters  travelled  with  great 
Content  and  cheeifulncss ;  for  the  six  who  went  with  me  were 
luch  that  I  think  with  them  I  would  have  even  dared  to  go  to 
the  land  of  the  Turks."  One  of  the  nuns  she  thus  eulogises 
Kras  that  Maria  dc  San  Josii,  Da.  Luisa  dc  la  Ccrda's  waiting- 
voman,  who,  having  abandoned  her  kinswoman's  palace  in 
rotedo  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  foundress,  is  presently, 
IS  prioress  of  Seville,  to  become  one  of  the  most  prominent 
tgures  of  the  Order. 

m  Hell  and  the  land  of  the  Turks:  so  it  seemed,  or  worse,  to 
pe  w«man  of  sixty,  her  brain  conjuring  up  the  miniature  of  a 
[ray  town  cropping  up  amidst  gray  boulders,  walled  and  grim  ; 
troitnd  it  waste  moorland  and  streams;  mountain  peaks  tipped 
vith  snow  ;  dark  and  mysterious  at  sunset ;  covered  with  silvery 
aze  in  the  light  of  early  morning ;  where  the  powerful  sunlight 
■bIs  rather  than  oppresses;  and  down  in  the  valley  where 
Kams  the  Adaja,  a  streak  of  silver,  an  old  rambling  convent ; 

■  So  Mn  MaUcr  Julian,  but  be  miut  mnui  eiUia  Axcn*ian  Tide  oi  IVntecMI, 
irtwliwljwjmr  157s  Icll,  the  TirMon  thr  >3ih,  ilieiwaiidoiiiheaaiMlor  Maf. 


tewiilt)ie)oun»c]rtoSnilkt(MikibciiiafenM(bt  <>r  UBCkyiu  leuL 
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behind  it  the  evening  sky,  molten  of  all  precious  jcvreU— the 
topaz,  the  turquoise,  and  the  amethyst. 

On  ihii  journey  to  Seville  [writei  Master  Julian— but  he  had  tmcDed 
thiiher  before  in  hii  lul venturous  youth,  and  fell  not  the  same  hotnoidutaik 
the  "»autladcs"  of  his  misir«i)  ilicrc  were  noicworihj-  incident  whicb,u 
they  h^ivc  bceii  icl.iied  by  our  inoilicr,  1  shnll  not  mention  here.  The  hee 
with  which  we  started,  it  being  close  on  F.astcr,  was  so  »ceHiic,  chii  tk 
provisions  we  brmight  with  us  from  Vcts,  and  which  were  to  have  itxai 
several  days,  could  not  be  calcn  the  followinK  day.  The  mother  tOC&vtA 
her  a  laTgc  pi)j-sl>in  full  of  water  for  the  journey,  but  so  great  was  the  tanif 
of  w3ter  thai  at  a  venta  on  the  way  the  »mallcM  jugful  coit  two  inanMb 
each,  beintj  dc:irer  than  wine.  I  know  not  whetlier  it  was  at  ibis  uim  ten 
or  anoiher,  that  some  perverse  people  so  sharpened  iheir  umgua  k  k. 
Crceorici's  exi>ensc,  who  had  just  before  uken  the  habit  m  Vcss,  thai  b 
conduct  un  tliat  occasion  was  more  than  cnoutfh  to  test  his  virttic  :  theyMtt 
either  fools  or  drunk.  At  la»l,  ai  the  end  of  all  ihi*,  ibcy  set  or  each  ttjm 
with  knives  to  the  terror  of  our  nun«,  who  were  lilill  inside  the  aitt,lbt 
ftraund  bdng  loo  lilthy  lo  allow  of  them  iJi^^hting.  Al  length  the  firhna 
m  dread  of  being  taken  by  the  authorities,  took  to  their  heeb,  and  kA  ■>■ 
peace. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  white  vcnta  where  this  sotat 
occurred — so  rapid,  so  vivid  in  its  bn.-vity — still  gleams,  carckssir 
oblivious  of  time,  in  the  hot  midday  sun,  as  it  did  on  that  ixf 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  travellers  alwic  have  changti 
And  yet,  at  the  bidding  of  a  dry  and  scanty  detail,  all  the 
stran^e.heterogeiieousclcineniswhich  composed  that  picturetqai, 
out -at -elbows,  ]X)vcrty -stricken  society,  and  nevertheless  in  spit 
of  it  all,  one  full  of  a  serious,  old-world  dignity,  troop  in  phantas- 
magoric procession  before  our  eyes.  The  roads  of  S)Miin  onot 
again  swarm  with  that  distant,  faintly-discerned  life  and  more- 
ment.  Wandering  friars;  messengers  on  horseback  or  on  fool 
— ragged  Gil,  or  Bias,  or  Llorente  speeding  to  and  fro  betmoeo 
Andalucia  and  court— post  fram  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other ;  pseudo  and  re.-tl  pilgrims  botmd  to  distant  shrines,— tbe 
cockleshell  of  Compostcia  gleaming  amidst  their  rags;  lot 
gentlemen  and  pages;  swashbucklers,  with  niustacliios  twisted 
a  la  Borgonona ;  swarthy  men  who  had  been  in  the  Indies  and 
could  tell  strange  and  marvellous  stories ;  carters  and  muleteeis; 
students,  ragged,  thievish,  and  hungry — for  the  matter  of  thtt 
so  they  all  are;  so  goes  on  the  seething  medley  of  life  and 
movement,  some  dim  relics  of  which  still  remain  in  the  pmf 
of  beggars  I  saw  the  other  <lay  before  the  gateway  of  Sm 
Esteban  de  Siilamanca,  waiting  with  their  wooden  bowb  fix 
thtf  distribution  of  the  Sunday  dole.  Finery  and  rags,  oiirtfc 
and  starvation ;  dignity  gravely  supported  on  empty  stOfnacbs; 
passing  them  all,  mingling  with  them  all,  tlie  rickety  carts  whkh 
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r.Our  nuns  to  Seville,  escorted  hy  n.  SalAmancan  gentleman, 
1  and  spurred,  a  Castilian  priest,  and  a  barefooted  Carmelite 

Still,  with  all  its  difficulty,  it  is  easier  to  reconstruct  the 
acternal  aspect  of  this  Spain  of  theirs  than  that  of  any  other 
oimtry  of  Europe.  Here,  at  least,  civilisation  has  not  been 
lO  busy  as  elsewhere  cfTncing  ancient  landmarks.  The  dreamer 
vho  would  fain  penetrate  himself  with  the  distant  Ha^our  of 
his  past  epoch.  —  catch  something  of  Its  intermittent  and 
>bKCure  aroma — may  still  dream  as  he  threads  these  "caminos 
recinales"  winding  through  a  maze  of  beautiful  and  ever- 
ring  landscape — fields  of  green  grain,  ripcninjj  in  the  sun, 
II  of  scarlet  blots  of  poppies ;  oak  glades,  green  and  silent ; 
Bd  and  burnt-up  wastes  shut  in  by  lines  of  far-away  mountains, 
le  undulations  on  the  vast  horizon — that  he  treads  the  same 
ths  which  were  trodden  by  Teresa  de  Jesus  three  good 
ituries  ago.  Such  were,  indeed,  the  roads  of  Spain  as  she 
them,  and  no  other.  Roads  in  the  modern  sense  did  not 
neist ;  and  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  bridges,  few 
far  between.  Town.t  and  villages  were  linked  together  by 
itne  "caminos  vccinalcs,"  little  more  than  path.^  frayed 
ikcys  and  travellers,  few  of  them  accessible  to  carts, 
lowing  every  undulation  of  the  soil.  The  nearest  approach 
I  the  modern  "carrctcra"  or  high  road  was  occasionally  a  little 
>tt  of  paved  causeway,  left  as  often  as  not  by  the  floors,  which 
;nded  n-iihin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less  of  the  town  to  which 

Ifonned  the  entrance.  In  winter,  when  the  strcamlel-s  were 
ollcn  by  rain,  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  were  often  cut 
[  from  each  otlier  for  months  together. 
A  journey  in  those  days  was  one  of  very  real  risk  and  peril. 
ost  men  made  their  wills  (and  a  Spaniard  never  makes  his 
thout  extreme  reluctance]  before  they  trusted  themselves 
to  the  risks  and  accidents  of  the  road.  .■\nd  yet  here  arc  a 
nun  and  her  companions,  a  parcel  of  weak  women,  undaunted 
by  privation  and  fatigtie,  creaking  along  in  an  old  cart  through 

E heart  of  Andalucia. 
Her  enemies  said  she  was  a  gad-about  and  restless  woman 
ad-about  and  restless!     And,  stranger  than  this,  a  modem 
orian,  unt<)uched  by  this   spectacle,  so   all-p.-ithetic.  where 
valour  takes  the  place  of  youth,  and  brave  heart  makes  up  for 
lying  strength,  repeats  the  accusation  in  a  wooden  essay. 
she  might  have  been — gad-about  and  restless — if  she  had 
ie  to  please   herself;    although   I    imagine  there  was  little 
j^leasure  to  be  found,  except  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
ity  done,  to  pant  all  day  In  a  wooden  cart  without  springs, 
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and  be  jolted  over  leagues  of  Spanish  medixval  road  tnukr 
the  fierce  June  sun  of  Andalucia. 

And  NO  the  cart  and  its  burden  creaks  slowly  on, — put  the 
glories  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  past  the  white,  dusty,  shrivelled- 
up  landscape  of  midday — until,  on  the  day  preceding  Kuttr 
Sunday,  to  the  consternation  of  her  nuns,  Teresa  bccaine 
delirious. 

They  threw  water  on  mv  liice,  so  bmcd  wiili  the  sud  that  it  gm 
Utile  or  no  rcfreihrncnt.  Nor  muM  1  fotj^ct  to  tell  you  how  hni  m 
llie  po^nda  for  sucli  nn  exircmiiy  ;  for  ihey  ^vc  us  ■  small  rootnwtti 
roof  or  ogjen  lilos  -,  il  had  no  window,  and  if  llie  door  was  opened  At 
sun  siiramcd  full  into  il.  You  must  rounder  [snys  Tcreu]  that  ikc  ta 
in  thai  country  i»  not  like  tlmt  of  Castille,  but  vi:ry  much  more  impomnMC 
The  bed  on  which  tliey  threw  me  was  such  tlut  I  iras  obliged  to  lite 
refiige  from  it  on  the  floor.  Here  it  was  so  hijjh.  there  so  low,  tbil  1 
could  nol  lie  still,  for  it  se«ined  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  shatp  xtOMS. 
What  a  ihiag  la  sickness !  for  it  Is  easy  to  put  up  with  anything  if  cm 
has  only  health.  In  short,  I  thought  it  better  to  rite  and  set  toriK  fat 
thti  sun  of  the  open  country  seemed  lo  me  preferable  to  that  wKttki 
room.  .  .  . 

Shortly  before  this,  probably  two  days,  something  cUc  happiatd  M 
us,  whid)  put  us  inio  a  sore  predicament,  crossing  ibe  river  CuaaalijaMr 
in  a  bom.  When  it  came  to  the  carts,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  alonxnde 
of  the  rope,  and  we  h.td  to  head  down  the  river  a  little,  althoi^  br 
drag^in^-  il>e  rope  alon;;  with  us,  it  helped  us  a  little ;  but  it  hapfMMd 
that  those  who  held  it  let  go,  or  I  know  oot  bow  it  came  about,  so  itiat  tbc 
boat  drifted  down  ilic  strcim  with  the  can,  withooi  cither  rope  or  oui 
I  was  much  more  concerned  at  the  ferryman's  distress  than  at  Uit  dan^: 
wc  set  to  work  to  pray,  all  Ibe  others  to  shout.  A  gentleman  «ho  «at 
watching  us  from  a  casitc  close  bjr.  pitying'  our  plight,  sent  some  one  u> 
lend  us  a  hand— this  whilst  wc  still  liad  hold  ol  tli*  rope,  at  whkh  nil 
brothers  were  lugging  with  all  their  might ;  but  the  force  of  the  cuneni 
proved  loo  much  for  ihcm,  and  knocked  some  of  them  down.  In  ^ooi 
sooth.  I  shall  never  forget  the  devotion  I  felt  at  the  boatman's  SOd :  he 
must  have  been  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  but  his  distress  at  ha 
father's  plight  m.idc  me  pra-iac  the  Lord.  Nevertheless  since  his  Mairttf 
ever  gives  trials  proportioned  to  our  strength,  so  it  was  now,  for  the  wc 
happened  to  strike  on  a  sand-bank,  on  one  side  of  which  there  was  low 
water,  and  so  we  were  able  to  get  out.  It  was  now  nit^ht.  and  it  wocU 
have  gone  III  with  us  to  lind  the  road,  had  not  he  who  came  from  the  cailk 
put  us  on  the  right  way.  I  did  not  intend  to  treat  of  m.iltcrs  so  tmimponw 
—for  m.-iny  arc  the  lalcs  I  could  rcl.ilc  of  misadremiircs  on  the  roid  loi 
1  not  been  urged  to  dwell  more  at  len^h  on  this  one. 

How  her  quaint  narrative  flashes  the  scene  to  us!  The 
dusk  falling  over  the  wide  bosom  of  the  river;  the  red  Rleaa 
of  the  setting  sun  fading  behind  the  gray  fortrwis  on  the  hill: 
the  bevy  of  shrieking  women — she  perhaps  the  only  one  sileEt 
at  this  moment  of  supreme  danger — flouting  down  the  ri»«. 
they  and  the  cart,  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

Before  daylight,  a   day  before  tlic   Festival  of  the  Holy 
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(Whitsunday),  they  arrived  at  Cordoba.  They  would 
I  have  entered  the  town  unseen  and  unnotictxl,  but  {to 
litalc  trade)  no  carts  were  allowed  to  cross  the  bridge 
pout  a  license  from  the  governor.  It  would  have  been 
bus  to  know  Teresa's  impressions  at  sight  of  the  Moorish 
It,  its  yellow  walls  whitening  in  the  pale  light  of  dawn 
that  hot  May  morning, — those  yellow  walls  cracked  by 
and  age.  and  stained  by  time,  that  had  once  enclosed 
most  polished  and  brilliant  civilisation  Spain  has  ever 
nvn.  To  all  outward  seeming  doubtless,  it  looked  much 
same  to  her  as  it  does  to  us.  The  Moorish  watcr-milU  in 
stream;  tumbled  lines  of  flat-roofed  houses  rising  high  on 
slope  above  the  river;  slender  minarets  and  church  towers, 
iming  like  pearls  against  blotches  of  dusky  orange  leaves; 
k  and  there  a  palm-tree,  bearing  with  it  that  same  dim 
Uniscence  of  the  £a:it  that  once  upon  a  time  brought  tears 
61c  e>'es  of  a  great  Caliph  of  Cordoba. 

|One  building  stands  out  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest. 
"It  though  the  heavy  and  tasteless  hand  of  the  Christian 
spoilt  the  delicate  harmony  of  its  lines  by  substituting  a 
libsancc  bcU-towcr,  for  the  graceful  minaret,  scaly  and 
lering  like  a  lizard's  back,  surmounted  by  a  golden  ball, 
which  the  sun  struck  strange  glows  and  sparks  of  fire, 
had  once  welcomed  the  Moor  to  Cordoba — it  still  served 
park  out  the  spot  where  stood  the  marvellous  mosque,  more 
Dus  than  that  of  Baghdad,  more  gorgeous  than  that  of 
:,  once  the  glory  and  the  boast  of  Islam.  And  so  as  they 
:  in  the  sun — the  May  .sun  of  Cordoba — sparkling  on  the 
id  bosom  of  the  river,  turning  all  to  gold,  changing  water- 
s  and  tottering  cabin.i  and  dirty,  tortuous  streets  into  a 
r  city,  making  the  air  to  quiver  with  its  intensity,  and  the 
I  began  to  bite,  and  the  nuns  peep  timidly  throi^h  the 
lings — the  expiring  spirit  of  Gothic  media:valism  looks  out 
i  the  faded  eyes  of  Teresa,  its  last  great  production,  on  the 
h  left  by  that  other  civilisation  so  alien  to  it,  which  it  had 
Hied  out  of  Spain  for  ever.  At  length,  after  thc>'  have 
two  mortal  hours  (time  is  worth  nothing  in  Spain),  the 
\y  robes  of  Master  Julian  appear  across  the  bridge.  Fie 
brought  the  license,  but  the  gates  are  too  narrow  to  admit 
carts,  which  have  to  be  sawn  down,  or  otherwise  reiluced 
ic  proper  sixe.  By  this  time  the  crowd— the  crowd  that 
ways  ready  in  Andalucia,  then  as  now,  dirty,  ragged,  every 
al  a  gentleman,  every  gentleman  a  rascal — have  gathered 
tare  and  chatter  round  the  stranger  carts.  "  Pedro,  dost 
seethe  nuns,  the  strangers?"    "Yes,  little  one,  bow  ugly 
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they  are "  (ev«ything  foreign  Is  ugly  to  a  SpanlatxI.  be  he 
Caslilinn  or  Andslu}:).  This  though  the  awnings  of  the  oift 
were  closed,  and  except  to  the  ej-e  of  faith  (a  rare  article  in 
Andaluciit),  nuns  ugly  or  bexutiful  were  ahke  invisible.  Fincy 
the  scene  ;  the  jaded  women,  the  invisible  centre  of  attracdoo 
to  Pedro,  Juanito,  and  Kamon:  ugly,  bare  imps  chatten^ 
withered  brown  hags  jabbered,  donkeys  braj'cd.  Old  lom, 
brown  as  mahogany,  leaning  on  sticks  as  gnaiiod  as  thtir 
fingers,  glared  intently.  Girls  with  a  carnation  stuck  bdiind 
their  riKht  car.  their  unlcc:npt  hair  black  and  coarse  as  hone^ 
tails,  wrapped  in  gay  shawls,  leaned  lazily  out  of  opened 
lattices.  The  bells  ring  on  the  mules'  head-stalls  as  they 
jerk  back  from  their  halters;  the  cocks  crow  from  under  tlie 
anns  of  the  people  going  to  the  cock-fight ;  the  yelp  of  yelkiw, 
half-starved  curs,  the  guttural  accenLs  of  the  semi-Moorish 
crowd  all  mingle  together  in  this  indescribable  |>andemofiiun. 
"  One  would  have  thought  that  the  Holy  l-'athcr  himself  was  to 
make  his  entrance  into  Cordoba  that  day." 

Soon  rumour  began  to  be  busy.  An  intermediate  line  of 
carts  stretchinj;  far  into  the  plain  had  been  descried.  Grave 
and  reverend  fools  closely  wrapped  in  their  brown  eloak«  (» 
cloak  is  good  in  Sjiain  against  either  heat  or  cold)  laid  thnr 
addle  heads  together,  and  were  of  opinion  that  all  the  nuns  of 
France  were  coming,  vienen  monjas  por  milhnrs — nuns  like 
locusts.  It  was  a  danger,  a  menace  to  the  city,  to  the  State, 
to  Religion.  We  must  fetch  the  governor,  warn  the  alguadln 
These  cannot  be  nuns,  they  must  be  some  heretics. 

For  this  is  an  excitable  population,  finding  in  the 
occurrences  of  everyday  life  more  mar\'cls  than  many  Gad 
in  fairy  talcs. 

In  the  church,  at  least,  they  will  have  a  moment's  pea« 
from  the  curiosity  and  comments  of  tlic  ]x>pulacc.  So  to  a 
church  Ihcy  betake  themselves,  only  to  find  themselves  in  the 
thick  of  another  crowd  almost  worse  than  the  one  on  tbe 
bridge.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  it  was  the  Festival  of  the 
Advocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  had  been  guided  W 
the  very  church  where  it  was  to  be  specially  celebrated  with 
feasts  and  dancing, 

"  When  I  saw  this,"  writes  Teresa,  "  1  was  greatly  distresxd 
If  it  had  depended  on  mc,  wc  would  have  gone  away  without 
hearing  Mass,  rather  than  make  our  way  through  such  a 
turbulent  mob.  Father  Julian,  however,  thought  diffcrcnlly, 
and  he  being  a  theologian"  (not  the  first  time  that  thcolonr 
has  been  in  opposition  to  reason), "  we  had  perforce  to  abioc 
by  his  opinion,  for  the  rest  would  perhaps  have  been  &iit  to 


V  mirw.  We  alighted  clofie  to  the  church,  and  although 
snc  could  sec  our  faces,  ov«r  which  we  alwa)*?  wore  long  black 
als,  it  was  enough  to  see  us  with  thcfn,  and  our  white  serge 
capes  and  alpargatas,  to  convulse  every  one;  and  so  it  was. 
That  fright  it  must  have  been  that  drove  my  fever  away,  for 
certainly  we  all  ROt  a  shrewd  one.  As  wc  entered  the  church, 
a  worthy  man  came  up  to  mc  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
crowd.  C  begged  him  earnestly  to  take  us  to  some  chapel ; 
which  he  did,  shutting  us  in  and  keeping  guard  over  us 
until  it  was  lime  to  leave  the  church  "—an  act  of  courtesy  for 
which  he  was  well  rcwanled,  for  "  a  few  days  after  he  came  to 
Seville  and  told  a  father  of  our  Order  how  he  believed  that 
God  had  repai<l  him  for  the  service  he  had  done  us,  for  he  had 
come  into  a  large  fortune  when  he  least  cxpectetl  it.  I  tell 
you,  daughters,  that  although  this  may  perhaps  Nccm  to  you 
nothing,  it  was  for  mc  one  of  the  worst  moments  I  have  ever 
^onc  through:  because  the  excitement  of  the  people  was  as 
peat  as  if  bulls  had  entered.  And  so  I  was  all  impatience  to 
get  out  of  that  town  :  although  there  was  no  place  near  to  pass 
the  festival  in :  wc  ceU-bratcd  it  under  a  bridge." 

Thus  far,  Teresa,     Let  us  now  listen  to  the  vivacious  and 
:umstantial  narrati%'e  of  her  chaplain.  Master  Julian,  who  in 
turn,  unprotected  by  his  theology,  had  come  to  loggerheads 
th  the  priest  in  whose  church  he  was  saying  Mass : — 

Newr  »iiKc  Cotdoba  w»»  Cordoba  had  fcKiival  been  cclehrstcd  a*  it 
(hat  day.  For  besides  the  procession  of  pricii^  and  pcnpic,  thcic 
one  of  nuns,  belter  wronh  sectng  tbun  all  the  reit,  for  they  cnicrcd 
church  in  pfiKeuiom.  niih  tl>«tr  while  capes,  thctr  faces  covered  try 
lbe*r  bUck  veil^  wbiHt  1  >pecl  with  all  buw  ta  get  everything  ready 
to  way  Mats  and  give  them  ilic  Communion.  .  .  .  Unas  Gad'»  will  (hat, 
IB  :i|M(c  of  the  curate  ol  titc  church  not  being  present,  tlicy  ca^-c  me  what 
I  required.  I  h'ld  ^ttrcidy  begun  M.im  when  he  arritvd,  and  I  know  not 
what  posicited  him,  hul  he  puts  mc  on  his  stoic  and  surplice,  luid  places 
htnuelfat  thcconncTortheali.ir.  I  suspected  i hat  he  h-nd  t;ikcTi  oAcikc  at  my 
banns  made  so  bold  as  lo  udministcr  the  s;ur:uiicnt  in  hit  church,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  do  to  him^If.  At  the  Draper  time  with  great  determination 
I  ttuned  round.  xvA  ^^vk:  our  Lord's  boily  to  (he  aunt,  wbeienpon  he  said 
BOthinE.  but  at  the  church  door  I  found  him  waitint;  for  mc.  and  he  gave 
me  a  sharp  reproof,  asking  me  bow  it  came  about  tnat  I  had  said  Mass 
without  his  leave-  I  replied  with  great  calmness  and  serenity  (if  >>  l>ad  been 
before  I  believe  I  should  h.-tve  treated  him  to  a  little  loiuncss},  for  since  I 
had  iM>w  done  what  1  came  to  do,  all  I  wanted  was  to  get  away  from 
bbn  and  the  sound  of  his  tooffue.  Escape  from  the  crov-d  was  impossible, 
LinVeaa  we  had  all  remained  withoat  ow  Mass,  for  if  we  had  goac  to  .-mother 
Eburch  we  should  have  Ixen  followed  t>y  a  crowd  ibrouKfaout  the  city  :  to 
llkve  left  it  unsaid  had  abo  its  drawbaclo,  for  ue  were  a  goodly  compsay ; 
ud  of  the  two  courses,  1  decided  to  take  the  one  that  was  ino^t  in  accoi^- 
lace  with  our  conscience  ;  more  csgiecially  a§  the  day  Itcfore,  which  was  tbe 
~  ",  «•  bad  gone  without  Maa>,  as  we  had  nothing  to  celebrate  it  with, 
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ai  which  I  had  felt  a  terrible  mcUncholy.    Thit  being  so,  what  shooU  1 
ha>«  fell  if  Whitsunday  had  gone  by  in  the  same  way? 

Delightful,  prosy  Master  Julian,  so  soon,  alas  I  about  to 
disappear  from  this  history,  with  so  transparcnl  a  simplicity 
revealing  to  us  his  foibtes,  his  little  wcaktusses,  his  guildcs- 
ncss,  and  his  real  goodness ! 

At  lengtl),  under  the  grateful  shadow  of  a  bridge,  too  ghd 
to  take  tlic  place  of  the  pigs  they  drove  out,  they  slept  the 
siesta,  and  forgot  the  mortifications  of  that  memorable  morning. 
The  Whitsun  festival  they  there  celebrated  remained  ctcm»lly 
graven  in  the  memories  of  those  who^c  fate  it  was  to  stirvi« 
the  great  companion  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  it 
Melancholy  and  discouragement  (led  before  the  oia(;ie  proicnoc 
of  the  little  old  woman,  shrewd  of  eye,  witty  of  tongtte, — taking 
in  at  a  glance  the  fun,  the  humour,  and  the  folly  of  it ;  tumtnB 
their  adventures  into  food  for  merry  laughter.  "  Her  very 
laughter  was  contagious,  and  they  could  not  but  laugb  in 
concert." 

It  was  on  such  occasions,  in  the  unrestrained  and  famtltv 
intercourse  of  fellow-travellers  who  share  together  all  the  petfl 
and  mischances  of  the  road,  that  I'eresa  was  at  her  bc>t,  ha 
witty  satire  being  followed  b>'  graver  words  of  wisdom,  but  i> 
all  moods  entrancing  the  soul  of  her  listeners,  who,  listenh^ 
forgot  hunger,  discomfort,  and  privation,  charmed  and  fascioattd 
in  spite  of  themselves. 

Our  Holy  Mother  [writes  her  faithful  and  constam  companion,  MtflB 
Julian]  put  fresh  life  into  tis  all  with  her  excellent  and  most  witty  lUxount: 
now  ((iving  utterance  to  things  of  great  weight,  now  moving  u»  to  Ltui^hlM 
At  ouier  limes  she  f  ompo»cd  couplets,  and  wry  good  one*  tl>ey  *tn,  fa 
well  did  she  understand  the  art,  although,  unless  something  Iiappestd  <■ 
the  journey  to  furoiih  her  with  a  theme,  she  did  not  eKereiec  it ;  mi  tbn. 
in  spite  of  all  her  prayer,  it  did  not  prevent  her  from  holding  a  holy  a' 
friendly  intercourM  of  great  profit  to  both  soul  and  body  alike. 

Would  that  all  saints  were  like  her ! 

On  the  26lh  of  May  Teresa  and  her  nuns  arrived  in  Serilli; 
to  find,  instead  of  an  .Archbishop  eager  to  welcome  her  and  ho 
foundation,  as  she  had  confidently  expected,  and  both  GraoM 
and  Mariano  had  led  her  to  believe,  a  prelate  piqued  and  angiy 
that  they  should  have  come  at  all.  Her  first  motion  was  to 
take  possession  of  ibc  small,  damp,  and  wretched  house  Maniw 
had  hired  for  her  in  the  Calle  de  las  Armas,  as  she  geneitl^ 
did.  by  celebrating  a  solemn  Mass.  The  uneasy  eva»ocis  « 
Mariano,  the  delays  he  interposed,  first  revealed  to  her  the  truth, 
which  he  presently  confessed,  that  so  far  from  his  having  htea 
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able  to  get  a.  license  from  tlie  Archbishop,  he  (tJie  Archbishop) 
had  cncrgctioilly  declared  that  neither  now  nor  at  any  other 
time  would  he  countenance  a  foundatioii  without  cndowmcnL 
The  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  devoted  head  of  the 
fevcr-stricitcn  woman  and  her  nuns,  who  thus  saw  the  extinction 
of  the  hope  which  had  lured  them  over  fiftj'  leagues  and  more 
of  hot,  dusty  Andaiucian  road  I 

Both  »he  and  her  monks  had  made  so  sure  of  the  license 
that  they  h«l  not  even  taken  any  steps  to  get  it  The  Des- 
calzm  were  high  in  the  Archbishop's  favour;  had  he  not  written 
s<:\-cral  times  to  Teresa  herself  in  terms  of  great  affection?  and 
here,  when  they  had  come  to  do  him  a  service, "  as  such  in  truth 
it  was,"  writes  Teresa,  "and  so  he  knew  afterwards,  only  that 
the  Lord  willed  that  no  foundation  should  be  made  unless  at 
the  cost  to  me  of  Rrcat  suflering,  some  in  one  way,  others  in 
another,"  he  turned  his  back  on  them  in  dudgeon.  They  had 
not  taken  Into  account,  muses  the  chronicler,  that  superiors 
yield  to  humility  and  submission  what  they  do  not  to  equality, 
"  As  to  endowment,"  sa)**  Teresa,  "  he  might  just  as  well  have 
told  us  not  to  make  the  monastery  at  all."  For  one  thing,  even 
if  she  had  been  able  to,  it  was  against  her  conscience  to  found 
.a  endowed  convent  in  a  city  like  Seville,  when  she  had  never 
lone  so  except  in  small  places,  where,  unless  she  had  provided 
irac  settled  means  of  subsistence,  it  was  useless  to  dream  of 
bunding.  Besides,  even  if  she  consented,  how  was  she — she 
whole  bclonginps  were  a  "blanca"  left  over  from  the 
imey,  the  clothes  she  and  her  nun  stood  up  in,  and  a  spare 
mic  or  two — to  endow  a  convent?  Antonio  Gaitan  had  been 
to  borrow  money  to  take  himself  and  Master  Julian 
me;  the  house  was  as  bare  and  poverty-stricken  as  its 
"Hunatcs.  Mariano  had,  indeed,  on  the  night  of  their  arrival 
provided  some  rushes  to  sleep  on  and  a  few  plates ;  but  they 
were  borrowed  from  the  neighbours,  who  reclaimed  them  next 
day.  So  that  all  the  bed  they  had  was  the  bare  floor,  on  which 
they  lay  covered  over  with  their  capes.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Mariano,  who  provided  them  with  bread  (he  could  do  no  less), 
ihey  must  have  starved;  as  it  was,  says  the  chronicler,  such 
was  their  patience  and  love  of  poverty,  that  tliey  were  better 
Mtisfled  than  if  they  had  been  in  the  tents  of  Ahasucrus. 
Where  were  the  rich  novices,  or  indeed  any  novice  at  all,  of 
those  Gracian  had  promiscii  her?  One  lady,  indeed,  took  pity 
on  them ;  but.  cntru^tinK  her  gifts  to  one  of  those  pious  Ileatas 

Cch  Seville  (and  indi^  all  Spain)  swarmed,  the  Beata 
hem  elsewhere,  until  the  lady  found  it  out,  and  sent 
re  cITectual  assistance 
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True,  the  Archbishop,  importuned  by  Mariano,  "now  mote 
submissive  to  his  authority  and  repentant  of  the  blunder,* 
relented  so  far  within  the  next  three  days  as  to  allow  them  to 
celebrate  Mass  on  Trinit)'  Sunday,  and  even  sent  one  of  bii 
chaplains  to  ofHciatc,  but  he  would  allow  no  bell  to  be  niDg 
or  even  hung  up,  unless  it  had  already  been  placed. 

If  it  had  been  for  any  other  but  Gracian,  Teresa  wooM 
quickly  have  shaken  from  her  feet  the  dust  of  this  rich  and 
populous  city,  where  she  and  her  nuns  were  starving,  bee  lo 
face  with  a  poverty  more  abject  than  any  she  had  yet  expoi- 
enced,  even  in  Toledo, 

And  yet  in  their  misfortune  one  or  two  brave  hewt) 
endeavoured  to  alleviate  it.  A  priest,  Garcf  Alvarez,  came 
to  say  Mass  for  them  every  day,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  sun  aad 
the  distance  of  his  house.  "  If  he  had  had  it  to  (five,  we  should 
have  wanted  for  nothing."  The  Kray-hcaded  prior  of  Lm 
Cucvas  (this  a  little  later),  himself  from  Avila — of  the  ranto)ks 
of  Avila — ministered  to  their  necessities ;  "  and  it  is  juit,  aiMm, 
you  who  read  this,  that  you  should  commend  to  God  those  who 
helped  us  so  well,  be  they  alive  or  dead  ...  to  this  saint  we 
owe  much." 

Meantime  Gracian  writes  from  Madrid,  and  Mariano  kava 
no  stone  unturned  to  move  the  Archbishop's  heart.  And  at 
last  one  day  (the  nuns  have  struggled  and  endured  as  best  tfacy 
could  for  a  month)  a  gorgeous  vision  in  purple  silk,  his  green 
hat  carried  before  him  on  a  velvet  cushion,  appears  before  the 
damp,  small  house  of  the  Calle  dc  las  Armas, — great  people  not 
then,  as  they  do  now,  masking  the  insignia  of  rank,  to  make  the 
world  more  ugly,  but  displaying  lo  the  joy  of  their  neighbour' 
vision  all  their  gorgeous  pomp  and  ceremony.  This  Ucs 
Cristi^bal  de  Sandoval  was  a  prelate  not  without  ability,  allhou^ 
it  had  displayed  iLscIf  more  conspicuously  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  than  it  did  now  in  the  financial -affairs  of  his  household: 
in  money  matters,  indeed,  he  had  shown  so  Httlc  as  to  get  hin- 
sclf  deeply  in  debt.  Perhaps,  however,  it  b  better  for  his  fame 
— which  recks  so  little  of  dead  men's  difliculties — that  be 
governed  his  diocese  well  and  wisely,  and  gave  much  to  tbe 
poor,  than  that  he  died  with  a  balance  to  hts  credit.  A  marliad 
in  all  points  connected  with  discipline  or  government,  a  sttckltf 
for  his  dignity,  to  him  the  head  and  front  of  Teresa's  offcndiaf 
was  that  she  had  n^Iected  to  obt,-tin  his  consent  before  she  fcl 
forth  for  Seville ;  although,  indeed,  as  she  drily  observes,  "  If  be 
had  known  of  it  before  I  started,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  h»c 
consented." 

At  all  events,  he  came  to  sec  her,  was  charmed,  fascinated, 


von.  Th«  end  of  it  wns  that  he  gave  her  his  full  permission  to 
)o  ivhat  3he  liked  and  as  slie  liked  ;  and  "  from  that  time  forward 
le  always  showed  us  grace  and  favour  in  all  that  concerned  us," 

And  so  the  long,  hot  days  and  short  nights  of  the  Andalucian 
iUmmcrworc  to  their  close,  and  it  wasnow  August, — August  which 
iras  to  (ill  ihc  heart  of  this  old,  worn-out  nun  with  intense  joy; 
ihc  who  imagining  that  she  had  freed  herself  from  all  the  tics  of 
iarth  now  prcpartxl  to  welcome  two  at  least  of  the  scattered 
amily  who  had  grown  up  together  beside  their  father's  hearth 
n  the  old,  gray  fortress  house  of  Avila.  For  the  treasure  ships 
which  bear  Ixirenzo  de  Ccpeda  and  Pedro  his  brother  back 
Kimc  again  are  already  anchored  in  the  roads  of  San  Linear. 
Lorenzo's  wife  he  has  left  behind  him,  dead  and  buried  in  Peru, 
where  he  has  exchanged  the  years  of  his  )'outh  and  manhood 
or  golden  doubloons  and  a  dyspeptic  liver.  But  his  four 
;hildren  arc  there,  safe  and  well — FratKisco,  Lorenzo — the  name 
i(  the  third  is  vague—and  little  Tcresita.  The  same  letters 
which  convey  these  glad  tidings  tell  her  of  the  death  of  another 
:>rother,  Ger6nimo  de  Cepcda,  at  LI  Nombrc  de  Dios  in  the 
Isthmus  of  i'anama.  "  Weep  not  for  him  who  is  in  heaven." 
(he  writes  to  her  sister,  Juana,  in  distant  Alba,  "  but  thank  the 
Lord  for  having  brought  these  others  back  in  safety.  As  to 
Pedro,  give  my  congratulations  to  Dona  Mayor  (some  old 
tweethcart)  on  his  arrival,  for  I  think  he  was  once  very  devoted 
to  her."  In  her  joy,  losing  sight  of  time,  and  thinking  of  this 
peevish,  melancholy,  disappointed  brother  of  hers,  who  as  a 
(oldicr  of  fortune  had  pursued  and  never  found  her,  still  as  the 
gallant  stripling  of  the  days  of  yore. 

Terestta.  Teresica,  Teresa's  little  niece,  at  once  became  an 
Inmate  of  the  convent,  ber  small  limbs  clothed  in  a  diminutive 
Carmelite  habit,  to  her  father's  infinite  delight.  "  She  is  already 
here,  with  her  habit,  and  seems  the  sprite  of  the  house  .  .  .  and 
tbe>'  are  all  charmed  with  her;  and  she  has  a  temper  like  an 
mgcl,  and  amuses  us  in  recreation  hours  with  her  stories  of 
Indians  and  the  sea,  much  better  than  I  could  tell  thcro," 
exclaims  her  delighted  aunt, — that  elderly  Teresa,  who  perhaps 
tsw  in  the  little  figure  which  bore  her  name  a  possible  successor 
in  the  work  of  her  life  Much  consultation  was  held  with  the 
Doctor  Hcnriquez  as  to  whether  Teresica  could  take  the  habit 
at  once;  but  as  the  Council  of  Trent  had  decreed  that  it  was  to 
be  given  to  no  or»e  under  twelve  years  of  age,  Teresa  was  fain 
to  content  herself  for  the  present  with  bringing  her  small 
namesake  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  cloister. 

In  October,  Juana  de  Ovalle,  her  husband,  and  children  also 
urivcd  in  Seville  to  welcome  the  travellers,  but  Lorenzo  had 
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already  gone  to  court,  better  than  when  he  arrived,  for  be 
"came  very  thin  and  ill."  In  December  he  returned  "in 
sufficiently  bad  health,  although  the  fever  has  left  him.  hating 
effected  nothing,  but  as  what  he  had  (perhaps  some  penuon)  ii 
nowsafe.he  is  well  enough  off.  He  is  highly  delighted  with hs 
sLster  and  Jiiana  de  Ovslle,  .  .  .  and  the>'  not  less  with  him." 

But  if  thirty-three  years  as  governor  of  a  Peru%'ian  tow» 
had  left  Loren/o  an  ailing,  atrabilious,  and  melancholy  maa, 
it  had,  unlike  Pedro,  filled  his  pockets  with  good  stoce  of 
ducats ;  and  he  came  to  his  sister's  aid  at  a  critical  naomcnt 

No  one  would  think  [writes  Teresa]  that  ia  a  city  so  vwallfcy  M 
Seville  there  should  be  less  disposition  to  found  thnn  in  «n/  pUcc  I  hrn 
been  :  so  little  w.is  there  that  I  thought  sometimes  it  va$  not  good  lotetn 
hive  a  monasicry  there  at  all.  I  know  not  whcibcr  lh«  climate  iifdr  of  tbe 
country  h  the  cauie  of  it,  for  1  have  nlw.-iyi  heard  it  «id  iliai  there  tbt 
devil  has  more  license  lo  tempt  than  elsewhere  (it  is  Cod  who  muitgrvtit 
him),  .  .  ,  Hut  never  [she  writes— the  nipect  of  thinjjs  without  and  viihs. 
alike  black,  diamal,  hopeless,  strikini;  an  unwonted  chill  into  tliis  stout  hun] 
—never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  myself  more  faint-hearted  and  cowanDjr  dui 
there  ;  it  is  certain  I  did  not  rcco^^Tiise  myself.  Although  the  coafideocB  t 
UM  to  have  in  the  Lord  did  not  des1^tt  mc,  )'cl  my  dispocition  «u  at 
difiereni  from  what  it  usually  is  since  1  sot  about  these  things,  dxt  I 
uodentood  that  the  Lord  paniy  took  away  his  hand  from  me  .  .  .  so  Ite 
I  should  see  that  if  I  h.id  had  courage,  it  was  not  mine. 

In  spite  of  the  Archbishop's  favour,  Lent  was  fast  approach- 
ing, and  her  stay  in  Seville  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  still  b9 
word  of  a  house,  nor  money  to  buy  one  with,  still  less  any  one 
to  go  security  for  them  as  in  other  places.  Teresa's  great  heart 
was  full  of  sorrow,  as  she  thought  of  her  daughters  left  wtthad 
a  roof  over  their  heads.  She  and  her  nuns  betook  thenuehts 
to  processions  to  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  when  Lorenzo,  no» 
fcturned  from  court,  "uking  it  more  to  heart  than  I  that  they 
should  be  left  without  a  house  of  their  own  sets  to  work  to  &ai 
them  one."  Perhaps  after  all,  on  this  occasion,  doubloons  snd 
good  broad  pieces  of  eight  were  quite  as  potent  as  proccssictts 
and  orisons.  A  house  was  found,  and  they  were  all  high!/ 
pleased  with  it,  on  account  of  the  position,  which  was  a  '.■ery 
good  one.  The  purchase  was  concluded ;  the  deeds  of  ok 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  drawn  up.  when  the  owner  repenuJ 
him  of  his  bargain  (which  was  a  very  good  one  for  him,  note 
Teresa),  and  the  negotiations  fell  through :  happily  for  the  nuix; 
"  it  being  so  old  and  rotten  that  it  would  have  taken  a  lifetiK 
to  repair  it,  and  they  might  have  had  hard  work  and  been  sottif 
pushed  to  it  for  money." 

So  did  the  Lord — who  had  told  her  in  her  tribulation  tbit 
he  had  heard  her,  and  that  she  was  to  leave  it  to  him — protect 
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interests  of  his  spouses  of  Mount  Carmcl.  At  last  they 
light  a  house  in  "  good  condition  "  for  6000  ducats,  little  more 
an  the  price  they  were  to  have  given  for  the  site  of  the  other, 
lit  still  Teresa's  troubles  were  not  ended.  The  tenants  of 
Be  house  rcfu-sed  to  leave  it.  A  neighbouring  monasteiy  of 
franciscans  opposed  their  entrance.  There  was  an  error  in  the 
of  sale,  and,  although  it  was  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
;hascrs,  Lorenzo  as  surct}'  was  forced  to  take  privilege  of 
nctuary  in  the  Monastery  of  Los  Remedies,  to  e.<icape  all  the 
imeless  horrors  of  a  Scviljan  prison :  "  Which  here  is  like  a 
hell,"  adds  Teresa,  "and  everything  with  no  justice  whatever, 
for  the>-  a.sk  of  us  what  we  do  not  owe,  and  of  him  as  our 
security."  Well  might  she,  the  old  Castilian,  nurtured  in  the 
honourable  traditions  of  Avjia,  exclaim  against  the  little  truth 
and  the  double-dealing  of  the  people  of  Seville.  "  The  injustice 
customary  in  this  country  is  a  strange  thing — the  little  truth, 
the  double-dealings.  1  assure  you  it  !.<  not  without  reason  tt 
bears  the  fame  it  has.  .  .  .  Had  my  brother  not  been  here  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  do  anything."  There  were  other 
reasons  why  she  should  speak  like  this,  as  wc  shall  presently  see. 
A  month  passed  by;  spring  was  wearing  on,  and  the  hope 
of  possession  seemed  to  drift  farther  away  than  ever.  *'  Had 
not  the  deed.f  been  drawn  up  so  firmly,"  says  Teresa, "  1  would 
faa\'e  thanked  God  could  they  have  been  undone,  for  wc  saw 
ourselves  in  danger  of  paying  6000  ducats,  the  price  of  the 
hou.se,  without  being  able  to  enter  it."  Nevertheless  one  April 
evening,  a  little  before  the  convent  gate.s  were  closed  for  the 
■light,  arrived  a  messenger  to  say  that  the  people  living  in  the 
^Dusc,  who  had  hitherto  refu.sed  to  give  it  up,  were  willing  to 
fct  them  enter  without  delay. 

Trembling  and  in  silence  did  Teresa,  her  prioress,  and  two 
nuns,  a  fearful  company,  flit  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
Seville  at  dead  of  night  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed 
house,  seeing  the  stealthy  figures  of  Franciscan  friars  lurking 
in  every  shadowy  angle  and  dusky  comer,  under  black  arches 
where  some  flickering  oil-lamp  lights  up  a  mouldering  painting 
of  the  Virgin. 

H  O  Jcsiis !  haw  many  frights  have  I  passed  through  in  Umm  takings  of 
foksCMion  1  If  one  fi^ls  such  fear  wh«a  one  goci,  Dol  to  do  harm,  but  to 
Mrve  Cod,  whnt.  I  wonder,  is  \hc  <asc  with  those  who  ore  ki  upon  doing 
barm  both  agaimi  God  and  tl)«ir  fellows  !  I  know  not  what  can  repay  tbeni, 
amt  what  pleuniv  they  can  seek  with  nich  a  counterpoise. 

At  sunrise  next  morning,  the  worthy  Garci  Alvarei — he  who 
toiled  through  the  heated  glow  of  the  Sevilian  streets  to 
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say  MaiiS  for  them — celebrated  the  first  one  in  the  new  hocut 
Loren/.o  was  not  present,  being  still  hidden  in  the  KetnetUl 
Nevertheless,  after  some  difficulty  and  a  Ian-suit,  "so  that 
trouble  mitjht  not  be  wanting,"  Lorenzo,  having  pven  fuQ 
security  for  tlic  price,  was  free  to  superintend  the  constmctiM 
of  the  monastery.  Whilst  he  transformed  the  rooms  into  i 
church,  busied  himself  with  the  workmen,  and  arranged  all  n 
well,  that  when  it  was  finished  "there  was  nothing  left  fur  tbe 
nuns  to  do,"  Teresa  and  her  daughters  remained  shut  up  a 
some  lower  rooms — strange  life  that  of  these  Carmelite  fouad- 
resses  I— living  on  good  Lorenzo's  bounty,  who,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  had  provided  for  tlieir  wants  for  long;  "for  since ei-of 
one  did  not  know  it  wa.4  a  monaster)',  on  account  of  our  litini; 
in  a  private  house,  we  got  but  few  alms,  except  from  the  sainted 
old  prior  of  Las  Cucvas  of  the  Carthusians,  a  great  scprtol 
of  God." 

Another  month  passed  away,  and  all  was  ready.  Tom, 
ever  averse  to  giving  any  one  unnecessaiy  trouble,  was  fa 
placing  the  Host  on  the  altar  as  quietly  as  possible.  Not  » 
the  good  Garci  Alvarez  and  her  worthy  countryman,  the  i^ 
l>rior.  "  They  could  not,"  she  writes,  "  have  taken  the  matter 
more  to  heart  if  it  had  been  their  own"  (nay,  I  am  sure  thcic 
simple  souls  did  so  look  upon  it,  and  that  each  of  them  WH 
morally  convinced  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  himself  alone  the 
convent  would  never  have  been  founded).  And  ao  they  beUkc 
themselves  to  the  Archbishop,  and  the  three,  laying  their  heads 
together,  decide  that  the  Host  shall  be  canicd  from  a  im^- 
bouring  parish  church  with  great  solemnity ;  and  the  Archbishop 
orders  his  clergy  and  several  confraternities  to  assemble  sad 
the  streets  to  be  decked. 

None  of  Teresa's  foundations  took  place  with  greater  pomp 
and  ceremony  than  this  of  Seville.  On  the  3rd  of  June  t$;^« 
procession  passed  through  the  Se\'iltan  streets,  the  like  of  wliicft 
^at  least  so  alTirmed  the  aforesai<l  gray-headed  prior  of  Lis 
Cuevas — had  never  been  seen  before.  From  every  narrtnr 
casement,  so  dark  and  mysterious  with  its  stern  gratings  of 
twisted  iron*  hung  gorgeous  velvets  and  silks;  the  narrow 
Moorish  streets  below  were  gay  with  flowers,  and  thronged  bj- 
myriads  of  curious  spectators.  Down  below  they  passed :  the 
great  .\rchbishop  bearing  the  Host,  under  the  pall  of  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver  borne  by  cathedral  dignitaries,  sweeping  from 
light  into  shadow ;  followed  by  pursy  canons,  their  shouMes 
bending  under  the  weight  of  broidercd  copes  stiff  with  Gothic 
embroidery.  Then  came  hrotherhoodx  and  confraternities,  io 
their  diverse  coloured  robes  and  insignia;    chotr   boys  and 
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3lytc5,  scarlet  robes  and  lace  stoles  dazzling  in  the  sun ; 
gleamed,  censers  swung,  minstrels  tilled  the  air  with 
jmphant  music,  banners  waved.  Never  since  Seville  was 
^ille,  says  the  old  prior  of  Las  Cuevas,  who  to-day  breaks 
rough  the  customs  of  a  lifetime  to  walk  in  the  throng  on 
rposc  to  do  honour  to  his  countrywoman — one  Teresa,  a 
indcr  of  convents — had  the  like  been  seen  before. 
And  what  words  shall  describe  the  labours  of  the  good 
rci  Alvarez?  the  altars  and  quaint  conceits,  fountains  of 
ific-flowcr  water  and  the  like,  with  which  he  decked  the 
llurch  and  cloisters?  or  that  most  moving  scene  of  all,  when 
saint  in  the  rear  of  the  ijrocesslon,  throwinR  herself  down 
her  knees  before  the  .'Xrchbishoi),  implored  his  blessing,  and 
never  surely  greater  than  in  that  moment,  fell  on  his  knees 
swisc,  humbly  imploring  hers  ?  "  Consider  how  a  wTetchcd 
woman  like  me  must  have  felt  to  see  so  great  a  prelate 
;Itng  before  her.  See  here,  daughters,  the  poor  Di-tcalced 
IS  honoured  by  all,  so  changed  was  everything  from  the  time 
lien  it  sccmod  as  if,  for  them,  there  was  even  no  water  in  the 
irer,  although  it  is  full  enough.  The  crowd  was  excessive." 
the  Archbishop  raised  the  I  lost  above  his  head  and  conse- 
ttcd  Teresa's  labours,  the  air  was  rent  by  volleys  of  artillery, 
"  rockets  and  fireworks  flashed  and  blazed  into  the  sky,  lasting 
til  it  was  rwarly  nJRht 
And  a  notable  thing  happened — at  least  so  said  all  who  sav 
ft.  An  accidental  explosion  of  some  gunpowder  nearly  set  the 
cloisters  aflame,  "  it  being  a  great  marvel,  too,  that  he  who  bore 
It  was  not  killed.'  And  behold!  the  crimson  silks  ar>d  yellow 
damasks  which  adorned  the  cloisters  were  not  even  scorched,  as 
if  no  such  thing  had  been,  although  the  stones  underneath  were 
blackened  with  the  smoke.  *  All  were  amazed  at  the  sight ;  and 
the  nuns  (thrifty  nuns!)  gave  praises  to  God  that  they  would 
not  have  to  purchase  fresh  silks  and  damasks.  It  must  have 
been  the  devil,  angry  .it  so  great  a  solemnity  having  been  made, 
fain  to  avenge  himself  in  something,  and  the  Lord  prevented 

tn.  May  he  be  blessed  for  ever  and  ever !  Amen  I ' 
Such  was  the  scene  that  took  place  in  that  month  of  June 
76  when  the  sixteenth  century  was  already  drawing  to  its 
ckisc,  before  that  flat-roofed  house,  which  exists  to  this  day,  now, 
as  then,  its  white  impenetrable  faqade  dotted  irregularly  with 
windoM's  of  all  si/cs,  shuttin!*  in  the  mysteries  of  so  many  live*. 
and  still  prescning  the  secret  of  the  strange  and  moving  scenes 
it  has  seen  during  the  course  of  the  centuries,  in  the  Calle  de  la 
t'ajcria,  opposite  to  the  gardens  of  the  Franciscans. 

Otber  events,  too,  filled  her  life  during  this  year's  sojourn 
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in  Seville.  It  is  to  them  she  refers  in  the  FuHiiadtmts.  "Hie 
gravest  trials  I  suffered  1  do  not  set  down  here:  Tor  it  Kcoutt 
mc  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  foundation  of  Avila, , . , 
none  has  cost  me  more  than  this,  on  account  of  mast  of  them 
being  inward  ones," 

We  have  seen  by  what  steps  Gracian  had  been  cbooea  bf 
Vargas  as  his  substitute  in  Andalucia  ;  how  Pope  Grcgofy  XIIU 
Pope  Pius  v.'s  successor  in  the  papal  chair,  liad,  at  the  insitna 
of  the  General  of  the  Carmelites,  revoked  the  patents  of  tbe 
Dominican  Visitors,  Fernandez  and  VargM ;  how  this  blow  vu 
swiftly  parried  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Ormaneto,  who,  hanii{ 
first  assured  himself  through  the  Pope's  secretary  that  the  brief 
in  no  way  curtailed  his  autliority  as  Nuncio  and  legate  a  laiert, 
nor  yet  his  more  special  commission  to  reform  the  Orden,bf 
virtue  of  his  Apostolic  powers  superior  to  the  General's,  ron- 
stated  Vargas  in  his  commission  on  the  2znd  September  1574. 
and  consequently  Gracian,  whom  Vargas  had  invested  with  fa^ 
powers.  In  April  of  1575  Gracian  received  the  Nuncio's  man- 
elate  to  proceed  to  Madrid  to  take  possession  of  the  fresh  faritf 
that  had  been  made  out  in  his  favour.  In  May  of  that  SUK 
year  the  general  chapter  of  tlie  Carmelites  at  Plascncia  pDbltd]r 
revoked  Fernandez's  and  Vargas's  commissions,  and  fulminated 
their  edicts  against  the  Descalzos.  The  Obser\-ants  were  l« 
admit  no  visitors  unless  appointed  by  the  General,  and  to  resiit 
any  unduly  elected.  The  Discalced  convents  of  Andalucia,  and 
such  of  those  in  Castille  as  had  been  founded  without  ^ 
General's  license,  were  to  be  broken  up  within  the  space  of  three 
days,  under  pain  of  the  Apostolic  penalties  and  censures,  assisted, 
if  needs  be,  by  secular  force. 

Here  then  the  situation:  on  one  side  the  King,  the  Papil 
Nuncio,  Teresa,  and  her  excommunicate,  disobedient,  rebelliom 
friars;  on  the  other,  the  Pope,  the  General,  and  the  povreiful 
Order  of  Carmelites. 

The  air  had  long  been  full  with  the  first  faint  rumblingi 
of  the  storm.  It  had  now  broken  with  a  vengeance  Who 
Gracian  arrived  at  Madrid,  the  Carmelites  refused  to  gi*e 
shelter  in  their  monastery  to  an  excommunicated  man ;  opoa 
which  there  arc  high  words  between  the  Nuncio  and  the  Pro- 
vincial, Fr,  Angel  de  Salazar — "Let  them  (the  Carmelites} 
beware  before  they  again  dared  to  call  those  cxcommunicaietl 
who  were  there  at  his"  {the  Nuncio's)  "bidding" — the  result 
being  that  Gracian  is  admitted  into  the  monastery,  and  preacbet 
at  court.  His  brother  Antonio,  the  King's  swrclarj',  would  fain 
have  had  him  refuse  the  dangerous  commission,  and,  to  d» 
Gracian  justice,  he  accepts  it  with  the  extremest  reluctance, 
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lafter  in  vain  alleging  the  shortness  of  time  he  had  been  in  the 
I  Order,  his  lack  of  experience,  and  other  circumstances  essential 
Ito  such  an  office:  Teresa,  the  nun,  writes  to  Philip,  the  King, 
Urom  Seville,  calling  on  his  Majesty  to  do  her  this  service,  of 
P*  orderinf;  the  charRC  of  the  Order  to  be  given  to  a  Discalced 
iTriar,  Gracian,  who,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  has  made  me  praise  the 
iLord  for  what  he  has  bestowed  upon  that  soul." 
I  The  King  is  determined,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to 
■Bubmii,  the  lirst  act  of  the  tragedy  of  his  life  being  thus  played 
IdoI  on  the  3rd  of  August  of  1575.  What  fills  him  with  terror, 
L^for  the  first  part  of  his  commission,  which  makes  him  Visitor 
iDV'er  the  Otscalccd  communities  of  Castille  and  Andalucia,  he 
HLCCcpts  willingly  enough, — is  that  other  clause  in  it,  whereby 
■tic  is  appointed  Apostolic  Commissary  over  the  embittered 
[observants  of  Andaiucia. 

I  It  was  with  very  real  dread,  for  he  went  in  fear  of  his  life, — 
k  fact  he  had  not  dared  to  communicate  to  the  King, — that  he 
brent  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  Aich-inquisttor  of  Spain,  Don 
Ipaspar  de  Quiroga,  and  beseech  him  to  Intercede  with  the 
being  to  release  him  from  this  part  of  his  commission.  Rut 
■tw  prelate  fleu-  into  a  "  holy  fury  " :  "  Let  them  kill  us,  let  them 
■dll  lis!"  he  cried;  "to  whom  arc  wc  to  confide  this  business 
But  to  a  man  of  blood  and  nobility,  known  as  you  are  not  to 
max  death  t "  So  with  the  bczoar  stone  the  Mother  Teresa  had 
Ktven  him  hung  round  his  neck,  eating  nothing  but  boiled  ^gs, 
Rest  his  food  should  be  poisoned,  Gracian  set  forth  on  his  three 
[months'  visit  to  the  Reformed  Convents  of  Andaiucia.  In 
iToIcdo  the  angry  muttonngs  of  the  Observants,  who  declared 
[that  the  Nunico  had  outstepped  the  bounds  of  his  authority  by 
hppointing  a  Visitor  in  the  face  of  a  Papal  revocation,  forced 
pim  to  obtain  permission  to  show  them  his  faculties  and 
prarrantic 

The  storm  rumbles  on,  and  another  clement  gathers  in  the 
black  cloud  which  hangs  threateningly  over  the  devoted  friar, 
%{x;eding  onward  to  his  fate — the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the 
themselves.  For  Fray  Baltasar  dc  Jesus,  in  terrible 
at  the  preference  given  to  Gracian,  avoids  meeting  him 
'astrana,  and  only  returns  to  his  "lair"  when  the  coast  is 
car  and  the  Visitor  gone. 

In  the  meantime  Teresa  in  Seville,  rejoicing  in  this  first 
triumph,  paves  the  way  for  her  Eli:>co'3  coming. 

We  hear  of  visits  to  the  convent : 

Yesunlay  the  father  Provincal  of  /oi  de/fiaMff  [Oiose  of  (he  cloth, — she 
.ina  ihe  Observanti]  was  here  v-tth  a  mauer  [pnotX  '^^  ''■en  ounc  the 
lor.  and  then  another  maiter.    Tli«  diiy  htnn  fray  Ga»par  Nieto  va.% 
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here.  I  find  ibcm  all  dctcmiined  to  obey  your  paternity,  and  asantt  vn*  in 
removing  ooythinif  wrong,  so  long  lu  you  <lo  not  piuh  them  to  o^r 
other  things.  I  assute  iheui  ftoin  wlui  I  know  of  your  pgtierniv.  ' 
vfill  act  Icnicnily.  lis  it  seems  lo  me  you  will.  Father  Elia*  (t-i.ij^iii 
Evingclistn,  6ub-ptior  of  the  Ob^crvAoi  Montutery]  is  more  Mrmoiad 
molute.  1  repeat  that  if  you  bc^iR  quietly  and  gently  you  will  «cbni 
much,  for  everything  cannot  be  done  in  a  day. 

This,  wi^tten  on  the  27th  of  September,  is   followct]  by 
another  towards  the  eiid  of  the  same  year : 

1  aMure  you  thnt  your  falls  litl  me  with  such  pain  ihni  it  «rouM  be  adl , 
(or  you  to  be  tied  on,  so  as  to  prevent  ibem.  I  know  not  what  Wd  d  *  j 
donkey  that  c;in  be,  nor  what  necessity  there  i«  for  your  patctniiy  to  imri  I 
ten  leagues  a  day,  which  on  3n  albarda  [rou^'h  saddle]  is  enough  lo  lull  oat 
I  am  anxious  as  10  whether  ymi  ump  yuursclf  up  irarmly  now  that  At^ 
weniher  is  cold.  .  .  .  Eliai  it  less  fearful ;  m  for  me,  I  have  toft  all  ibe  tai  \ 
I  had  before  ;  I  cannot  feci  .iny  even  if  I  wished  to. 

How  she  loves  this  man,  young  enough  to  be  her  son, 
dbtres-ied  by  hU  falls  from  his  donkey,  maternally  solicitous  u 
to  his    being  warmly  clothed   at   night   in   the   cold  CaxtiJtn 
climate  1     In  his  judgment  and  capabilities  she  feels  unbounded  I 
confidence,  {;uiding  his  steps — not  by  superior  wisdom,  for  Ifab] 
is  impo&siblt:, — but  by  her  greater  experience,  riper  years  I 

"Lorencia."  she  writes,  "can  no  longer  feci  for  her  confessors  I 
as  she  was  wont,  and,  as  thai  was  hc-r  only  consolation,  she  ikwI 
has  none.  How  delicately  does  our  Lord  mortify  1  for  she  feaisj 
that  with  so  many  hindrances  in  the  way  she  will  enjoy  bull 
little  the  confessor  he  gives  her,  on  account  of  his  many  occopa-l 
tions."  And  it  is  a  curiou.s  fact  that  from  the  date  he  came  idm] 
her  life  there  is  scarcely  3  letter  addrcsfied  to  any  other  director.) 

At  last  Gracian,  with  Fray  Antonio  dc  Jesus  for  his  trai,tl-l 
ling  companion,  arrives  in  Seville.  An  anxious  consultatioaj 
takes  place  between  Teresa  and  her  friars. 

Teresa,  Gracian,  and  Fray  Antonio  (he  less  decidedly)  «ie] 
all  for  firm  an<l  gentle  measures.  To  make  full  use  of  hiACOS-j 
mission  as  regards  ihe  Discalceil  communities,  to  allow  tlw) 
Observants  to  sec  the  Nuncio's  mandate, — Jet  ihcm  have  a  copyf 
of  it  if  needs  be,  and  give  them  every  means  of  opposing  it,— 1 
this,  in  Gracian 's  opinion,  was  the  wisest  course.  He  was  o*»-l 
ruled  by  Mariano,  hot  and  fiery  of  temper  as  he  was  sharp  aodl 
caustic  of  tongue.  "  They  now  possess  the  power,  let  them  uic| 
it.  Let  Gracian  force  the  Observants  to  recognise  liim  »[ 
Commissary,  and  show  the  King  and  Nuncio  that  they  had  not] 
admitted  the  commission  for  the  Dcscalzos  alone,  but  for  lk| 
entire  OrJer.  This  done,  then,  and  then  only,  would  it  be 
to  soften  harshness  with  kindness.     What  if  Uic  General  cboaMl 
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til   them  contumacious  rebels?  such  epithets  of  opprobrium 

glorious  when  shared  with  the  Reformers  of  the  Benedictines 
id  Franciscans," 

Gracian  kissed  tlie  Archbishop's  hands,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
eputy-Govemor,  the  Count  of  Uarajas,  nnd  delivered  to  them 
the  royal  letters  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  for  the  prwient 
King,  foreseeing  a  tumult,  had  taken  care  to  enlist  on  his  side 
both  the  civil  and  ecclcsia^ritical  authorities  alike. 

On  the  day  of  the  I'rcscntation' — cvcr-memorablc  day  for 
Teresa,  cowering  with  her  nuns  before  the  altar,  praying  for 
their  Visitor's  safe  deliverance  from  the  perils  which,  notw 
doubted,  menaced  him — Gracian,  accompanied  by  Fray  Antonio 
dc  Jesus  and  a  s*'cretary,  proceeded  to  the  Observant  Convent 
of  Sc\'ille  to  present  the  Brief.  It  was  read  before  the  ;tsseinbled 
heads  of  the  convent,  who  asked  for  a  copy  to  institute  a  pica 
in  the  ordinary  fonn.  This  Gracian,  acting  against  his  better 
judgment,  reluctantly  refused  to  give. 

A  wild  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  followed, — so  wild 
and  fierce  that  Mariano  rushed  off  to  fctcli  the  Archbishop  and 
Deputy- Go vcmor.-^and  Teresa  was  overwhelmed  with  the  news 
that  Gracian  had  been  killed  and  the  monastery  gates  closed. 
The  Bishop  of  Columbria,  just  returned  from  Rome,  at  length 
succeeded  in  restoring  ]jeace;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Governur  the  Brief  was  again  read.  The  sub-prior 
alone.  Fray  Juan  KvangclUta — the  "  Klias"  of  Teres.i's letters — 
signified  his  submission.  He  was  at  once  made  vicar  of  the 
monastery.  The  Provincial,  Fray  .Agustin  Suarcz,  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Osuna,  and  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus 
was  sent  to  receive  the  obedience  of  the  province,  Gracian  him- 
self undertaking  the  important  oflke  of  master  of  novices. 

Such  was  the  scene  enacted  in  the  tranquil  Sevilian  monastery 
on  that  day  of  the  Presentation  1575.  Inthesame  month,  and 
altnost  at  the  same  time,  the  first  intimation  reached  Teresa's 
ears  of  the  decree  which  had  been  levelled  against  her  in  the 
general  chapter  of  the  Order  at  I'lascncia.  Fray  Angel  Salazar, 
after  pubii.'ihing  it  in  Madrid,  had  sent  it  on  to  a  brother 
Observant  in  Seville,  to  convey  to  her,  and  he,  thinking  it  would 
give  her  pain,  "this  being  the  intention  uf  these  friars  when  they 
procured  tt,"  kept  it  back  until,  hearing  uf  it  from  another  source, 
she  herself  caused  it  to  be  given  her. 

She  had  hoped  that  her  journey  to  Seville  might  have  been 
the   means  of  p.icifying  the  disputes  between  Carmelites  and 
)e$cal7.os.    One  of  her  first  letters  from  Seville — of  those  that 

lain — had  been  to  the  General.     If  she  had  but  known  it,  she 
light  as  vrcll  have  written  to  the  winds ;  for  already,  even  as 
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she  journeyed  over  the  dusty  Andalucian  roads,  the  chapter  o[ 
Plasencia  had  decreed  the  extinction  of  the  De»calzos  roM  and 
branch,  and  the  mandate  was  already  on  the  way  to  SfaiB 
ordering  her  (o  the  seclusion  of  a  Castilian  convent.  This  lettn. 
dated  the  i8th  of  June,  is  in  answer  to  two  letters  from  tbe 
General,  the  one  written  in  October,  the  other  in  Januar>',  whicJi 
had  reached  her  hands  the  day  before : 

t  oTotc  10  your  lordship  about  ihc  fbuiKluion  of  Vcas  ;  nnd  how  aaolkr 
is  asked  for  m  Caraiaca,  and  thai  they  had  t;iven  the  license  »itb  i^ 
condition  1  mentioned — I  also  irrote  lo  your  lordship  the  reasooi  «hy  I 
came  to  fouml  at  Seville  :  please  our  Lord  that  I  may  sec  accomplished  itH 
end  1  came  for,  which  is  to  pacify  these  matters  of  these  DncaJcos,  acii  u 
prevent  them  Kiving  vexation  to  your  lordship.  Yoiir  lordship  must  ksM 
that  I  took  yreat  care  to  inform  myself  when  I  came  to  Veas  thai  it  wm  m 
!n  Andalucia,  for  li  was  never  my  intention  to  com«  here.  And  so  iiit 
thai  Vras  is  not  Andalucia,  hut  a  province  of  AndaJticia,  This  1  did  b« 
know  until  ihc  monaxicry  [Veasl  had  been  founded  for  nwre  than  a  raoml 
When  I  then  saw  myself  in  Andalucia  with  my  nuns,  it  also  scCDKd  to  m 
advisable  not  to  leave  that  convent  deserted  and  alone,  and  ii  had  socnctiaif 
to  do  with  my  cominj;  here ;  but  my  chief  object  is  what  1  wrote  to  ynr 
lordship,  to  look  into  this  maitcr  of  these  fai)iers  ;  for  although  they  jocti^ 
thcii  causi-,  and  truly  from  what  I  know  of  them,  they  are  your  lordtkipi 
most  loyal  sons,  and  desire  not  In  vck  you.  1  cannot  exonerate  tbesi  fna 
blame.  Already  it  seems  they  arc  beginning  lo  fmd  out  that  it  would  ban 
been  better  to  have  taken  some  other  road,  so  as  not  to  wx  yoar  lotdshifi 

So  she  exculpates  her  own  inadvertence  in  founding  et 
Veas,  and  pleads  with  him  to  take  Gracian  and  Mariano 
into  favour.  Her  preference  for  Gracian  is  shown  mort 
transparently : 

We  fell  out  about  it  greatly,  especially  Mannno  and  I,  whose  temper  ■ 
very  quick,  for  Gracian  is  like  an  angel ;  and  had  lie  been  alone,  it  a«dU 
have  been  done  in  another  sort ;  and  the  reason  of  his  coming  here  «ai 
because  lie  was  ordered  lo  by  fray  Baltasar,  uho  was  ih«n  prior  of  Putnsa 
I  tell  your  lordshtp  that  if  yuu  kne<v  him  you  nxiuld  be  slaA  to  have  IwD  ftr 
a  son,  and  truly  ijo  I  know  that  such  he  is,  and  even  Mariano  aho.  Tin 
Mariano  is  a  viriuous  and  penitent  man.  whose  genius  makes  him  ttmuUi 
by  every  one  ;  and  your  Inrdship  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  be«n  toltly 
actuated  by  wal  for  Cmd  .md  ihc  good  of  the  Order,  save  lltat,  ai  1  lell  yni 
he  has  been  rash  and  indiscreet.  As  for  ambitioin.  I  can  see  none  m  \aa, 
save  that  ihc  devil,  as  your  lordship  says,  stirs  these  matters  up,  and  be 
himself  says  many  ibini;s  thai  look  like  it  I  have  borne  a  great  deal  fitoi 
him  sometimes,  and  as  I  see  he  is  virtuous,  I  overlook  it  If  your  lordihip 
could  hear  him  you  could  not  help  bcio^  satisfied.  This  very  day  he  toM 
me  that  until  he  places  himself  at  your  lordship's  feet  he  will  isot  rest.  I 
have  already  written  to  you  how  both  have  besought  mc  to  write  to  yw 
lordship,  since  they  have  not  the  courage,  and  give  you  ihcir  excuses ;  od 
so  here  I  will  say  no  more  but  what  it  seems  to  me  1  am  bound  to  do,  siact 
1  have  already  written  it  before-  .  .  . 

Fatlicr  and  my  lord  ^sbe  continues,  (jentle  and  persuasive  as  only  Teieu 
de  Jc*us  can  be,  but  so  lirm  and  deciaire  that  the  General  migbt  wctl  h»« 


I  n  momcDt  lo  coittiitcr  ihe  n.iitire  of  the  wcimitn  with  whom  he  was 
venlben  bcmon  waKin^  vu  m  ihc  knife]-  Fnlher  and  my-  lord,  ai  the  pass 
lilngs  now  lire,  il  ii  no  lime  for  this  (^hc  refers  to  the  dccreci  fulminated 
gainst  the  Dcicalio*  in  ihc  chapter  of  I'lasencia] ;  for  this  Oracian  has  a 
irMhcr  who  in  near  ihe  Kiny,  whose  setrclaxy  he  is,  .ind  whom  he  lovo 
auch ;  and  the  Kin^,  froni  whikt  I  have  heard,  is  not  averae  to  bis  l&king 
,pthc  Reform.  The  CAliitdo!<  say  that  ihcv  know  not  liow  it  is  thai  vour 
Mdship  treat*  »udi  virtuous  men  ihu^,  ann  that  ihcy  wouM  fain  dwell  in 

f'ly  wiih  the  Contemplative*,  and  sec  their  virtue,  and  that  this  your  lord- 
I  has  praivntcd  tbcm  from  doing  with  this  sentence  of  eicomtnunicttion. 

She  on  the  spot,  amongst  the  mines  and  countcr-mities,  the 
ttclccrings  and  heart-burnings,  jealousies  and  enmities,  the  hypo- 
ritical  tongues  and  double  faces,  can  form  a  justcr  judgment 
l^to  tvhat  is  going  on  than  the  absent  general. 

■  They  tay  one  tbing  to  your  |lord»hip  and  another  hcie.  They  [ibe 
JocaUo*]  go  to  the  Archbishop  and  lay  thnt  they  dare  not  punish,  becauie 
hey  [the  Ob»er*'anu]  at  once  go  to  you.  They  arc  a  strange  folk.  1,  my 
wd,  see  both  one  and  the  other,  and  our  Lord  knows  that  I  speak  irudi, 
ot  I  believe  the  most  obedient  now  and  in  future  wit]  be  and  are  the 
!)tKaltos.  Your  lordship  awa^  there  sees  not  what  takes  place  here  ;  1  do^ 
lad  tell  you  of  ii,  for  1  know  well  your  lortlship's  sanctity  and  how  great  a 
Kend  you  are  to  virtue. 

Some  of  ibem  [the  Observants]  have  come  to  sec  mc.  The  prior 
specially  is  .in  excellent  man.  He  came  to  sec  the  patents  by  which  1 
lad  foanded.  He  wanted  lo  take  a  copy  ;  but  1  was  fain  not  lo  give  him 
mc^  so  that  since  he  saw  1  had  tlic  power  to  found,  tbey  should  nut  institute 
I  utnuit.  For  in  ilie  jiaieni  your  lordship  seut  ine  in  Latin  after  the 
Isttors  came,  you  give  license,  and  say  that  I  may  found  ever>'whcie,  and 
iKb  is  the  construction  plnccd  upon  it  by  "  ktradot"  ;  because  your  lord- 
hip  ncilhei  Axes  hou«e  nor  kingdom,  nor  is  any  limit  atsigned,  but  nil  pans 
like  Aim!,  moreover,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  precept  which  has  made 
ne  eicert  roj-self  more  than  I  am  ab!e,yi>r  /  am  old  ana  wearjr.  ...  As  to 
boae  friars  they  have  taken  [she  continues,  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
inderhaod  doings  and  dissimulation  of  otherwise  worthy,  almost  heroic 
iMO(  and  not  an  edifying  one ;  the  old  Observant  friar,  for  instance,  the 
intul  founder  of  La  Pcl^ucla  and  Granada,  capable  of  trudging  twice  to 
.ladrid  and  back  to  gel  licenses,  and  yet  equally  capable  of  a  licL  I  have 
.Iready  spoken  about  it  to  Mariano :  he  says  that  Pciiucla  took  tne  habit 
hrougb  a  falsehood :  for  he  went  to  Pastrana  and  said  that  Vargas,  the 
risitoT  of  Andalucia,  bad  given  il  him  ;  and  when  it  carae  to  be  known,  he 
ad  taken  it  himself.  For  long  they  have  been  thinking  of  expellinK  him. 
uul  so  they  will :  the  other  one  is  not  with  them  now.  llie  monasteries 
wre  nude  by  order  of  the  Visitor  Vargas  with  the  Apostolic  authority  he 
lad  ;  became  hcipaboiits  they  hold  ih.it  for  the  principal  refonnatian  there 
itaoold  be  a  house  of  Descalios  :  and  so  the  Nuncio  as  reformer  gave  them 
iceme  to  foui>d  monasteries,  when  he  ordered  fray  Antoiuo  dc  Jesus  to 
IcOMCtUc  his  visit ;  but  he  did  belter,  for  he  did  nothing  imtil  he  had  be- 
lOdCbt  OIK  front  your  lordUiip :  and  if  Teresa  de  Jesus  had  been  here, 
^naps  this  would  have  been  looked  to  irvoie ;  for  there  was  no  proposal 
D  found  a  houic  without  your  lordship's  license  but  what  I  stoutly  opposed, 

1  oa  this  Mint  fiav  Pedro  Femandci,  the  Visitor  of  Cattille,  aciea  well, 
1  owe  aim  miicn  for  the  care  he  took  not  lo  displease  your  lotdahtpb 
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The  one  bcrc  (Vsrgas)  hiu  given  tbcM  f4tliera  so  nutn^  ItceiuM  mi 
faculties  ant)  moreover  supplicnted  ihcin  to  arcept  tbem,  thAt  if  yoot  tat* 
ship  conld  see  thote  thc<r  nave  in  ilieit  posnuMim,  yog  wo^ild  know  ibry  are 
not  so  much  to  blame  :  and  to  ihe>-  my  that  ihey  htve  never  w-ishcd  loaJM 
fray  <'iuipar,  nor  to  have  anything  lu  <lo  with  hmi.  a)ili()U){h  lie  hat  htsau^u 
ihcm  sreally,  am  others  ;  and  Ibat  ibey  at  one*  left  the  houv;  wliicfc  irj 
had  ukL-n  from  the  Order.  And  thus  Ihcy  aIIc)cc  many  Uiinfr)  in  l)>ai 
defence  whereby  I  see  ihey  have  not  acted  so  maltctously  :  and  wben  I 
consider  the  ^cat  troubles  ihcy  have  undeiKone,  uid  the  penitential  lim 
they  lead,  it  gives  me  pain  that  it  ^hould  get  about  (hat  your  lonlihip  6^ 
countenances  ihcni.  For  truly  ihey  live  good  livci  .-uiH  in  great  retiRBioCi 
and  amoa^t  those  they  have  received  there  iirc  inorc  than  twenty  who  faatt 
universiiy  decrees  (fwsfu.'t/wj/i'^wtf  se  /laman).  Mtd  who  arc  Terybdf 
and  of  guod  understand  inc.  And  between  this  hou^e  and  that  of  GrantJi 
and  La  )'ci^uela,  I  think  [  have  beard  (hem  say  tliat  there  are  more  ibi 
scvcnt/  friare, 

I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  all  ihcset  not  how  it  will  now  apmai  I* 
the  world,  being  in  such  esteem  as  they  are  ;  but  thai  perhaps  we  saaB  d 
end  by  paying  tor  it  dearly  ;  for  tliey  are  bitfh  in  credit  with  the  Ki&£,jttl 
the  Archbishop  here  says  that  tlicy  alone  merit  the  name  of  friars.  Fsi 
tbem  to  abandon  the  Reform,  now  iliai  your  lordship  will  have  ncoc  «l 
them :  believe  mc  that  although  you  have  alt  ibc  right  in  the  ntnld  on  yotf 
side,  il  u-ill  not  seem  so :  since  you,  who  arc  a  servant  of  the  V'irgin's,  wH 
nol  wish,  nor  will  ttiey  consent  to,  your  withdrnwine  your  pruteciitia,  lad  il 
will  grieve  her  thai  your  lordship  ^ould  abandon  those  whose  oaly  fuk  N 
to  augment  her  UnleT  by  their  sweaL  Things  are  now  at  sucli  ft  ptta  doc 
great  consideration  is  necessury.— Your  lordship's  unworthy  daogkor  mI 
subject,  Teresa  do  Jesus. 

This  letter,  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  same  tenor, 
Teresa  dcspatchtx!  from  Seville  to  Rome.  They  vi*eie  newr 
aiiaxvcrcd,  for  even  as  she  wrote,  the  thunderbolt  had  been 
hurled,  and  the  General  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  either  to 
reason  or  probability.  Towards  the  beginning  of  1576,  little 
more  than  a  month  after  she  had  received  notice  of  the  iJocree, 
she  made  a  last  attempt  to  gain  the  General's  car  in  t  Italy 
admirable  letter.  We  who  have  watched  with  what  sercni^, 
when  ordered  back  to  the  Encarnacion,  she  faced  the  laagbur 
of  all  Aviia,  and  (so  it  seemed  to  those  around  bcr)  w 
ignominious  defeat;  we  who  have  watched  her  fearlessly  mi 
firmly  quelling  the  mutiny  of  the  rebellious  nuns  of  the  Kn- 
carnacion, — we  at  least  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  cheerfuloesi 
and  willingness  of  her  ready  obedience  to  the  decree  carcfuUf 
framed  to  give  her  pain  (to  make  the  alTront  more  notoiionk 
Sa[a/.ar  had  purposely  published  it  in  Madrid  before  she  hendf 
knew  anything  about  it),  which  condemned  her  to  the  seduia 
ofaCastilian  convent,  and  to  meddle  in  no  more  fouadatiooL 
If  it  was  a  condemnation  !  For  how  little  had  they  fatliMiKd 
the  depths  of  her  nature!  Had  she  itidecd  been  the  pie- 
suraptuous,  disobedient,  restless  woman  therein  described,  u 
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lilt  like  this  might  have  stung  her  to  the  quick  I  But  no  I 
her  first  thought  is  not  for  herself,  but  the  Reform ;  her  first 
unpulsc  to  pl«id  not  for  herself  but  for  Gracian  and  Mariano 
I"  poor  Martitno,  sometimes  so  hard  to  understand "),  "  than 
whom  [  make  bold  to  say  that  none  of  those  who  affirm  so 
nuch  arc  truer  sons  than  they." 

1  have  already  mcniioflcd  10  yaai  lordship  the  conuniasiaD  pven  10  the 
(Uher  Cracian  by  the  Nuncio,  and  how  he  has  now  «ent  foi  him  a|{nin.  ■  .  . 

0  vh\i  iIk  Docabos  luid  Descaluu,  and  the  province  of  Andalucla.  1 
EBOw  for  certain  iliai  lie  did  all  he  could  not  to  accept  this  Inst,  atihotigh 
•port  sa^  oilicnriiic ;  but  thi&  is  the  truth  ;  and  his  oroilicr  ihc  sccteiary 
Htt  alio  n\«T««  to  it.  .  .  .  But  once  it  was  donf,  if  th«t«  fathers  had  but 
htened  to  mc  it  would  have  been  carried  oui  vriihout  &x\ny:  a  siienia  on 
my  one,  and  at  tovinjcly  as  amongst  brothers.  ...  1  am  always  willing  to 
nake  a  t-iituc  of  nccM.tiiy  as  ilicy  lay,  and  m>  t  sliould  hav«  witlivil  llsai 
wee  ibey  (the  Carmelites)  were  bent  on  rciisttii{!;.  (bey  would  rirst  hai-e 
sonsidered  if  llicy  could  do  so  eflectuallv  i  on  itic  oilier  hand  [for  Teresa  is 
Jwa^  impcmia]],  [  am  not  surprised  tAai  they  arc  sick  of  so  many  visits 
lad  mnovaiioca  as,  for  o<,ir  sins,  there  have  been  lhe«c  many  ycais  buck. .  .  . 

1  again  repeat  my  supplications  to  your  loriithip,  for  loi-e  of  our  Lord  and 
In  glorioui«  \folher  ...  in  reply  in  him  (Gracinn]  favourably,  and  let 
bnones  be  byj^ones,  even  ihouKh  he  may  hate  been  somewhat  to  Uame, 
ind  accept  him  for  yout  tntc  son  and  subject,  a*  in  very  (ruih  he  is.  .  .  . 
Let  your  lordship  consider  itial  it  is  fvr  sons  to  err,  and  for  father?  to  pardon 
Uul  be  lenient  to  iheir  faults.  For  love  of  our  Lord  I  supplicate  your  lord- 
ihip  10  grant  me  ihi*  grace.  Think  that  it  is  inipnrunt  for  many  things 
iriuch  perhaps  you.  far  away  as  you  are,  do  not  «cc  ta  well  a«  I  who  urn 
km ;  and  that  although  u<c  women  arc  not  til  to  cotmid,  someiimcs  we  bit 

Kmark.  .  .  . 
If  there  were  many  to  commend  it  10!     But  since  to  all  seeinini;  he  is 
only  orve  who  poiscasci  the  necessary  ability  .  .  .  vliy  should  not  your 
ordship  show  that  you  are  pleased  to  have  him  for  a  sabject,  sr>  that  all 
jhould  knuw  that  this  Refonn  <if  it  sticceedi}  b  through  you  and  your 
and  adviee. 

she  was  ri(;ht  t  The  sublime  contemplative,  the 
mystic,  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  her  friars — ihc 
too  from  human  nature— San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  was 
ibt  made  to  crjpc  and  litruggle  with  that  atmosphere  of  deceit, 
ics,  and  calumny  which  characterised  these  bitter  quarrels  of 
I  rcligiou.s  Order  divided  against  itself.  His  fate  would  in  all 
ikelihood  have  bt»:n  more  Iragiic  than  Graci.-in'.'t,  whose  brilliant 
lalents,  seeming  to  foreshadow  success,  were  better  fitltxl  for 
tcUvc  vk-arfarc.  As  for  herself,  the  decree  which  was  to  wound 
ker  to  the  quick — 

K Would,  I  lell  )-oar  lordship,  ia  {;ood  sooth  hate  been  to  me  a  great 
ifort  and  coflleni  had  yo«r  lordship  sent  it  to  me  in  a  letter,  and  1  liad 
cen  that  it  was  out  of  pity  for  the  nitAt  bbours  that  I  (irho  am  not  for 
ludetii^c)  have  pnvml  ibrou{;h  in  the»e  bundatitHU;  and  thai(  In 
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reward,  ytiu  ordered  mc  to  rest.  Still,  evtn  alihougb  it  hat  come  to  i 
in  the  way  it  has,  it  hat  rUTorcled  me  final  consolation  to  be  able  to  ok^ 
some  repose.  As  the  love  I  bear  your  lonbhip  is  so  great,  spoilt  as  1  bl 
1  could  not  help  but  feel  that,  ui  if  to  a  very  disobedient  person,  it  shaaU 
come  ID  such  wise  that  fruy  AJi^el  was  able  to  publisb  it  at  court  bebn  1 
myself  knew  aoyihink'  of  it-  As  be  thought  1  was  being  unduly  coBStiaiae^ 
he  wrote  to  mc  that  1  could  alter  it  by  hnvin)[ recourse  to  the  papal  oiiub; 
as  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  a  ^nat  relief  to  mc.  And  io  good  Modk 
even  if  it  were  not,  but  a  most  great  hardship  to  do  whAt  your  lottUiif 
orders,  it  would  never  enter  my  thoughts  to  disobey  ...  for  1  caa  i^ 
truthfully  (and  this  our  Lord  knows)  thai  if  I  have  found  any  allevutioa  n 
the  trials,  loss  of  tnwquillity,  afflictions  ^n<I  inurmunogs  I  have  goee 
through,  it  was  because  I  thought  I  did  >rour  biddin);,  and  wu  gitiot  tm 

ylcasitiF  •  and  the  same  pleasure  it  will  |;ivc  mc  now  to  do  what  you  oran. 
wished  to  comply  with  it  at  once :  but  it  was  dose  on  ChristiaUt  aad 
the  joumcy  is  so  long,  the)-  did  not  let  me,  as  they  thought  it  wss  not  jwi 
lordship's  desire  that  I  should  risk  tny  health  ;  and  to  I  am  still  bm 
alihoii^'h  1  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  this  house  for  good,  but  onljriaBi 
the  winter  is  avttx  \  for  I  iti>  nal  f^l  on  wUh  the  people  cjAmiiU^eia. 

And  so  she  takes  her  leave  of  him — stately,  dignified,  u  it 
became  the  descendant  of  her  father's  house — with  a  touch  of 
solemn  pathos,  leaving  the  rectification  of  his  judgment  to  thai 
Eternity  which  has  no  end :  "  When  we  stand  togt^ther  befcce 
God,  then  you  will  see  what  you  owe  to  your  true  daughter, 
Teresa  dc  Jesus."  That  was  all, — the  answer  to  the  blow  that 
was  meant  to  crush  her.  She  can  even  laitgh  about  it  with 
Maria  Baiitista:  "A  great  benefit  it  will  be  to  me  to  luid 
myself  away  from  these  hurly-burlys  of  reforms!";  her  irre- 
pressible activity  bubbling  out  at  the  end  of  her  letter;  "Mf 
life  is  short ;  I  would  like  to  have  many.  To-morrow  is  Xc« 
Year's  Eve." 

Teresa  had  indeed  drained  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  tbedr^ 
before  she  left  this  Seville  —  "whose  people,"  she  confesses 
"are  not  for  me" — for  what  seemed  to  her,  this  exile  in  a 
foreign  and  antipathetic  country,  the  "land  of  promise' of 
Castille.  She  may  well  sigh,  as  she  thinks  of  her  laborioci 
journeys,  of  the  difficulties  so  gigantic  as  to  dismay  any  but 
a  heart  so  stout  as  hers;  as  with  painful  intensity  she  follows 
the  struggles  of  Gracian  in  Seville:  "Oh!  the  trials  we  suOcf 
in  these  reforms  t  for  to  me  has  fallen  a  greater  share  of  grirf 
than  happiness  since  he  came!"  .Mmost  at  the  same  time 
as  she  received  the  General's  mandate  to  retire  to  a  conveol, 
she  and  her  nuns  were  denounced  to  the  Inquisition. 

Let  Maria  de  San  Jos^  appear  on  the  scene,  who  tdU  the 
.itory.  A  somewhat  curious  personality  this  Maria  de  Su 
Jos^,  sometime  waiting-woman  to  Da.  Luisa  de  la  Cenb; 
for  in  those  days,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  lesser 
nobility  thought  it  no  lessening  of  their  dignity  to  swell 
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tinue  of  pages  and  ladics-in-waiting  to  a.  wealthy  kinsman 
.  patron,  such  a  post  implied  neither  disgrace  nor  servility, 
ind  WAS  eagerly  sought  after  for  her  daughters  by  noble  and 
ipovcrishcd  families — perhaps  too  poor  to  pay  a  dower  to 
convent,  then  3  very  convenient  and  usual  mode  of  gct- 
ing  rid  of  a  supcrflui^  of  females.  Irresistibly  attracted  by 
Teresa's  personal  influence,  she  had  taken  the  veil  in  Malagon 
jx  years  before.  A  wom<in  of  decided  ability,  of  more  cduca- 
|tion  than  was  usual  in  those  days  for  her  sex,  her  inopportune 
lisplays  of  erudition  often  aroused  Teresa's  good  -  naturcd 
satire,  —  Teresa,  who  could  not  by  any  means  away  with 
rncd  women.  "That  about  Elisha  is  good,"  she  says  in 
swer  to  one  of  her  prioress's  letters,  "  but  as  1  am  not  so 
'  teamed  as  you,  1  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
Assyrians,"  an  expression  which  has  passed  into  the  Spanish 
iB^nguagc.  By  no  means  a  mean  authoress;  Icavini;  behind 
^her  various  tcrcctos,  that  she  has  quaintly  styled  TAe  GarJaad 
^Kt/ Myrrh,  dimmed  a  little  by  too  many  classical  allusions,  but 
^devoid  of  neither  grace  nor  tenderness,  and  which  well  might 
find  a  nook  in  an  anthology  of  the  ascetic  literature  of  the 
itecnth  century.  Teresa  and  her  prioress,  however,  were 
>t  always  agreed.  The  worst  of  these  capable  clever  women 
that  they  had  a  will  of  their  own,  and  I  fear  me  it  often 
clashed  with  hers.  Teresa  complains  bitterly  of  her  coldness 
to  her.  even  during  this  stay  of  hers  in  Seville.  Nevertheless, 
both  were  too  large-minded  and  magnanimous  not  to  respect 
and  admire  one  another,  and  the  bulk  of  Teresa's  letters  are 
addressed  to  this  vcr>*  Maria  dc  San  Josi,  who  in  her  turn, 
when  Death  had  for  ever  severed  them,  suflered  exile  and  a 
broken  heart  in  her  attempt  to  preserve  Teresa's  Order  as  she 
had  left  it.  So  much  for  Maria  dc  San  Jos^.  Now  for  her 
story: 

At  this  time  n  great  beaia,  in  hit;h  repute  for  bcr  sanciiiy,  lud  entered 
our  bcnuc,  and  not  beini;  able  to  ttifTci  our  life,  unknown  to  our  mother 
or  to  us  s\it  bet1i(iu),'lit  ocnelf  of  conccniog  bci  dcp.ttturc  throti^li  sonic 
priests  to  whom.  10  console  her,  oui  mother  gave  hccnic  lo  hear  l>cf  in 
confieuion ;  and  when  the  poor  thinj;  had  gone,  in  tnAti  to  palliitic  her 
own  ihortcomingB,  *hc  bcthouxhl  hcnelf  of  MCDiins  ut  to  the  inquUiiion, 
Mjring  that  in  certain  ihinns  wc  resembled  the  "  alumbtadoi "  [illuniinaied). 
Amongst  the  things  thai  either  through  cireleMneu  or  ignorance  »lie 
*aid  arere  bud,  wai  that  Uic  !>iuers  received  the  communion  unveiled :  it 
tidng  our  cuitoin  for  one  »iiier  »  she  draws  near  10  conununicate,  to  pats 
her  veil  on  to  the  next  1  lliis  she  Mid  we  did  for  the  sske  of  ceremony.  As 
w«  had  not  then  finished  the  house,  wc  cortununicnied  in  a  piuio,  wbicb 
Khich  was  full  of  wn,  and  to  shield  ourselves  from  it,  iuid  for  the  vake  of 
being  i)iiieler.  each  of  us  after  the  had  communicaied  took  refuge  in  any 
»n»er  »be  could,  turning  her  fece  to  the  wall,  %a  as  10  escape  from  the 
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brilliancy  of  ihc  sun :  this  she  nUn  put  a  bad  constniciion  on,  to|[edMt 
with  many  lic^  and  (aIsc  accusAlions  against  our  MoUkt.  ■  ■  .  Tb«  (and 
that  CJimc  lo  ue  from  ihi«  trial  of  iMinr  accused  to  the  Inqiiisitiaci,  wiloc 
it  may  be  lecn  that  there  is  do  evil  which  Cod  <loes  not  turn  to  good,  «m 
that  as  our  Mother  was  so  obedient  and  punccnal  id  nil  our  ptelitn 
ordered,  and  desired  to  please  the  moit  re^-ercnd  Gcocral,  and  be  hal 
bidden  her  to  go  to  «oinc  convent  in  CauiIIc  and  no:  to  leat-e  il.nat  U 
found,  nor  to  meddle  with  those  she  had  founded,  she  persuaded  the  (alia 
Visitor  [Hiacinn]  to  let  licr  go  m  fulfil  this  obedience ;  and  the  GesetA 
ordcn  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Apostolic  Visitor'*  oo  the  other  wk^ 
opposed  lo  her  bein^-  inactive,  comtnunded  bcr  to  conclude  her  foiindktiMk 
togclhei  wilh  the  lunclinut  .tnil  unprotected  state  in  which  she  mt  afacM 
to  leave  U!>,  added  to  llic  Iribulaliun  of  her  spirit. 

And  I  miiciiibcr  inc  one  day  [adds  tvonhv  Maria  de  San  JoW]  (bu 
she  complained  to  mc  ^eaily  bci'iiusc  I  loft  tier  alone,  and  she  >iiiwi<I 
me  that  since  llir  afrliciioni  of  the  convent  of  San  Jos^  of  Avila,  slw  ltd 
not  tcco  herself  »o  hard  pceucil ;  and  1  toothed  her  by  uiyine  ibJu  tar 
departure  was  not  lo  he  ihoiti;hi  on  in  such  a  Juncture,  iim:e  the  InqaisMi 
was  busy  exainimnt;  into  the  Irutb  of  that  woman's  aEcusationc  ag  '  ~ 
her,  for  if  it  was  neceisary  to  lake  her  before  the  Intjuitiitiofi.  and 
came  for  her,  and  did  not  luid  her,  how  would  it  tic  then  ^  "' 
daughter,"  said  Teresa,  "  you  are  right ;  and  now  I  see  it  is  God's  vOt 
1  should  remain."  Afterwards  she  was  grcnily  amused  ai  it.  and  oftts 
said  to  me :  "  So  then,  all  the  consolation  my  daughter  could  oAct  mc  in 
so  deep  an  affliction,  was  to  tell  me  that  the  Inquisition  was  comiiifi  Ibr 
me  I" 

There  were  other  and  graver  charges  against  Teres*  and 
her  nuns  than  merely  communicatinK  without  veils,  or  even 
binding  down  the  nuns  and  Hogt^ing  them,  which  was  anotba 
of  the  "great  beata's"  inventions.  "Would  to  God  she  bad 
accused  us  of  nothing  worse,"  says  Teresa  to  Maria  BautitU 
of  Valladolid ;  for  evert  the  fair  fame  of  this  tired-out  ok) 
woman  of  sixty-one  did  not  escape,  and  only  to  hint  at  Uk 
calumnies  against  her,  according  to  the  clironiclcr,  wouli 
to  give  offence  to  the  least  modest  of  ears.  A  chance 
this  of  venting  their  venom  against  the  Descalzos  in  the  shAM 
of  the  foundress  and  her  nuns  was  not  to  be  neglected  by  at 
Carmelites,  and  all  Seville  was  agog  with  expectation  to  set 
the  tUtwdment  of  the  drama. 

Gracian  was  thunderstruck  when  he  arrived  one  day  a 
the  convent  to  find  the  street  thronged  with  the  mules  and 
hor^^es  of  Inquisitors,  and  the  priestly  denouncer  lurking  rmiDd 
a  comer  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  grateful  spectacle  of  Ihc  nuns 
being  dragged  through  the  streets  to  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Hut  he  was  disappointed !  For  even  the  Inquisitors  foond 
nothing  to  condemn,  and  the  persecution  of  their  enemies  on)f 
made  the  virtue  of  the  poor  Castilian  nuns  shine  forth  mon 
resplendent.     It  is  a  siiti^faction  to  know  (as  Teresa  docs  (K>t 


to  mention  to  Maria  Hautista)  that  such  was  the  pious 
leata's  grief  at  leaving  the  convent  that  it  upset  her  brain  and 
tfove  her  mad.  Persecution  not  unmixed  with  triumph  !  For 
m  the  1st  of  January  (new  style)  is?6,  four  months  before  the 
plendid  scene  which  crowned  the  conclusion  of  the  Scvilian 
»»ivcnt,  that  too  of  Caravaca  was  brought  to  a  triumphal 
siding. 

The  foundation  of  Caravaca  owed  its  origin  to  throe 
Daidens  of  distinguished  birth,  who,  going  one  day  to  hear 
i  sennon  preached  by  a  Jesuit,  were  so  impressed  by  what 
hey  heard  that,  instead  of  going  home,  they  took  up  their 
tbode  in  the  house  of  a  lady,  widow  of  an  otdor  (judge)  in  the 
Indies,  until  such  time  as  a  monastery  was  founded  in  their 
tativc  town  in  which  they  could  take  their  vows.  The  noble 
ridow  thereupon  set  aside  a  portion  of  her  house  for  them, 
Ixed  up  a  wooden  grating  whence  they  could  hear  Mass,  and 
lent  to  the  Bishop  of  Cartagena  for  a  license  to  celebrate  it. 
She  also  sends  oET  a  messenger  to  Teiesa  in  Avila,  on  the 
(mint  of  starting  for  Veas.  to  inform  her  of  what  has  been 
|one,  and  request  her  to  undertake  the  foundation. 

"  When  1  saw  the  fer\'our  and  desire  of  these  souls,  and 

tt  from  such  a  distance  they  sent  to  seek  Our  Lady's  Order 

and  being  informed  that  it  was  near  Veas,  I  took  a  larger 

ibcr  of  nuns  ,  .  ,  with  the  intention  of  going  thither  after 
'.  had  concluded  the  foundation  of  Veas." 

kA  difficulty  about  the  license  (Caravaca  like  Veas  was 
cr  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  Consejo  dc  las  Ordenes");  the 
udden  change  of  Teresa's  plans  which  took  her  to  Seville  led 
lo  Its  being  abandoned  at  le^st  for  the  time  being.  *  It  is  true 
Ikat  when  I  had  informed  myself  in  Veas  as  to  its  whereabouts, 
ind  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  at,  and  the  road  between 
t  and  Veas  so  bad  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  those  who  should 
javc  to  visit  the  nuns,  ,  .  .  [  did  not  care  much  about  founding 
there.  Hut  as  I  had  held  out  favourable  hopes,  I  begged  Father 
fulian  dc  Avila  and  Antonio  Gaytan  to  go  there,  to  sec  if  it  was 
possible,  and  to  cincel  it  if  they  though  fit."  Whilst  she  had 
iraited  in  Veas,  therefore,  the  two  set  oflT  for  Caravaca,  return- 
ing In  time  to  take  Teresa  to  Seville. 

For  the  last  time, — for  we  shall  now  accompany  him  no 
more  (it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  c\'cn  get  a  furtive 
glimpse  of  him  again)  —  let  us  follow  the  priest  and  the 
worthy  Gaytan  over  the  hills  and    dales  of  this  old-world 

in; 

)  the  ioarney  there  and  back  we  sitflcml  much  fn»n   snow   and 
nisaaveittures,  for  1  should  no'cr  be  done  IT  I  were  ID  relate  them 
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sll ;  itill  I  will  not  lenve  untold  what  happened  to  ui  at  tbe  camocc  M 
Carav&ca. 

We  arrived  at  nighlUI  at  a  place  called  Moratalb,— vtiy  tired,  fm 
we  bad  done  a  lon^  day's  jouiney :  and  the  inn— for  (here  wu  ooly  «c 
in  the  place— «as  so  crowded  with  people  thai  we  had  aot  mm  t> 
turn  round.  It  seems  to  me  Itss  painful  to  do  the  remaining  two  tei(MI, 
&aid  I  to  my  companion,  than  to  «iop  here  for  the  night.  Tbert  iicoli 
one  thing  n^ninsi  ii ;  that,  as  it  is  night,  and  we  do  no4  Icniw  Ai 
road,  wc  may  lose  ourselves ;  hut  that  we  can  easily  remedir  by  fttmf  i 
guide  here. 

He  being  n^reed,  we  at  once  looked  for  a  num.  hired  biin,  and'tet  forth, 
bent  on  entering  Caravaca  wjiliin  two  houi».  Wc  were  now  {ott^  ai 
^KiX  pace,  it  being  8omr\s'liat  rainy  and  \'ery  dark,  wheu  we  saw  bva,Ai 
man  in  front  of  tis,  flounder  down  a  precipice,  and  called  out :  Braibn^ 
have  we  lost  onr  way? 

Yes,  replied  ihc  man,  quite  calmly.  Si,  Seiior. 

I  will  not  repeat  H*h,ii  we  said  u'hen  we  heard  this,  and  saw  oartthn 
wandering  alon^j  llicsc  impnss.tblt  roads,  except  thai  my  companion  bUmel 
me  for  it  all,  because,  said  he,  as  wc  came  along  I  had  been  giiini:  him 
losons  in  contemplation  ;  the  fact  being  that  1  had  be«n  telling  him  ike 
comuiandmcnis  which  tvere  lo  take  hini  to  heaven,  and  so  he  thus  kbt  kit 
[oad  on  earth,  as  those  oFicn  do  who  travel  it  well  [the  road  to  beavc4 
And,  doubtless,  the  real  reason  was  that  before  wc  slnrled  ihe  man  bid 
ilung  a  big  keg  of  wine  over  his  shoulder*,  and  must  have  ticcn  %a  dnwk 
that  he  knew  not  whither  he  Mas  tioing.  At  last,  what  with  thU  mitfomne 
of  being  lu«t,  we  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  wiili  him,  and  seni  hua 
off  about  his  business:  wu  were  left  alone,  not  knowing  whither  we  acR 
going  any  mote  than  if  we  had  been  blind.  As  wo  went  along  thui,fa( 
wc  had  gone  a  long  way  in  this  fashion,  wc  saw  a  thepherd's  6n  baniH 
on  a  hill.  Wc  shouted  to  him  to  show  u*  the  way,  and  be,  to  &av«  himm 
ihc  trouble  of  coming  down,  answered :  Thin  wav,  that  way.  So  that  at 
soon  lost  ourselves  again,  and  this  time  in  such  a  (ajhion  that  we  could  aot 
even  make  our  way  buck  to  the  shepherd  ;  but  began  to  »eek  about  in  nil 
for  some  ahclli-'rcd  nook  to  ^tu|j  in  tilt  morning.  We  groped  about  with  out 
hands  seeking  for  sonic  road  ;  go  whiihei  it  would,  it  was  sure  to  lead  u  ■• 
a  hanilci  of  some  son,  and  so  when  wc  at  last  found  one,  wc  hoped  moo  n 
come  upon  some  *'illagc. 

We  knew  not  whether  we  were  going  back  or  (bf  wards.  Wc  saw  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  thought  wc  had  come  across  5ame  one  who  could  Ana 
us  somewhat,  and  he  lumcd  out  to  be  tlie  very  man  w«  had  (fiaiuBied 
wandering  about  like  ourselves,  without  knowing  where.  We  did  Mt  fed 
enough  piiy  for  him  to  take  him  on  with  us,  and  so  he  went  one  way  aad  K 
aiioUter,  for  wc  would  not  even  be  beholden  foi  so  much  as  pulling  us  M 
the  right  ro.id  to  one  who  had  guided  us  so  ill,  At  length,  after  we  utre 
completely  tired  out  with  walking  along  such  a  road,  we  heard  the  buk  ft 
dogs,  and  when  wc  had  assured  our&elves  thai  wc  were  not  mtsiakd^  n 
listened  to  tliem  with  more  attention  than  if  it  had  been  the  best  iDiuic  a 
the  world.  And  so  ii  w^s  thai  when  we  got  lo  where  the  dogs  were  bail- 
ing, wc  came  upon  the  walls  of  the  village,  which  we  had  ivot  seen  bete 
because  of  the  dArkness.  At  the  first  bouse  wc  came  to,  we  wokeuBlbt 
owner  from  his  slumbers  with  our  shouts  to  ask  him  ll>c  name  of  the  place 
When  he  answered  Carnvaca,  our  soul  came  back  again  to  our  bodies,  *ni 
wc  thouchl  lililc  of  our  o.isi  troubles,  idt bough  we  ceased  not  to  talkofabii 
a  turn  faca  (dear  cow)  it  had  been  to  us.  They  took  us  in  in  a  itmflilri 
where  we  waited  for  daylight,  to  which  it  wanted  but  little. 
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I       The  narration  is  so  naive,  picturesque,  and  quaint  that  I 

have  quoted  it  in  full.     Inimitable  this  glimpse  of  the  grave 

Castiltan  gentleman  and   the  priest  wandering  along  in  the 

dark,   the   luttcr   so  engaged   in    pointing    out    the    road    to 

heaven  to  a  drunken   man.  that  they  lost  their  own.    The 

shepherd's    light    gleaming  red  on    the    bleak    hillside;    the 

barking  of  dogs,  sweeter   than  the  sweetest  music,  inasmuch 

as   it   hails   their   approach   to  the  sleeping  town;  the   feeble 

[pun  on  the  name  of  the  hamlet  which  had  cost  them  so 

[dear — good,  garrulous   Master  Julian  I     Without  knowing  it 

[thou   hast   left   a   picture  painted  in  a  few  masterly  strokes, 

[bridging  for  a  brief  moment  the  chasm  which  separates  thy 

I  century  frofn  our»I 

i        The  rest  of  the  history  of  Caravaca  is  told  in  a  few  words, 
Teresa's: 

Tlie  nuna  (I  mean  iho*e  who  were  to  be)  were  so  detennined,  thai  they 

I  were  able  so  well  to  gain  over  HitbcT  Julian  <le  Avilu  and  Anioiiiu  Cayian 

1 10  their  side,  ihjit  before  they  left  ilic  deeds  were  si;:ned.     Whereupon  they 

I  tiarlcd  on  their  journey  back,  leavine  (he  would-be  ntms  highly  pleasocl, 

I  and  ihcy  ihctnictvcs  mi  much  so  uith  tncm  and  (he  couniry,  ihni  ihcy  were 

I  never  done  of  talking  of  them  and  ii,  as  well  as  of  ihc  badncu  of  the  raid. 

r  As  liar  me,  a»  «oon  as  I  uw  it  all  arranj^d,  and  thai  the  licence  wax  \oag 

L€d  comins,  1  aK&in  sent  the  ^ood  Antonio  Uaytan  back  there  once  mare, 

twho  for  love  «  me  underwent  the  labour  gladly,  and  wu.\  together  n-ith 

f  Auher  Julian,  set  on  (he  fotindation  bein^  accomplished  ;  because  in  good 

Hxxh  i[  is  to  them  that  we  must  be  gratctul  for  this  fotuidaiion,  smce  unless 

I  Ibey  tud  ifonc  there  and  made  the  arrangements,  I  should  have  done  lilllc 

fccooogh  in  the  mailer.     I  told  him  lo  jto,  no  ihal  he  might  see  about  putting 

fnp  ji  tomo  and  gtalings  in  the  house  where  ive  were  10  lake  possession, 

and  the  nuns  lu  dwell,  until  luch  time  as  a  belter  one  turned  op.    So  that 

1  he  remained  there  a  long  time,  and  as  Kodrigo  Moya,  who  as  I  have  suid 

was  the  father  of  one  of  these  maidens,  gave  him  pan  of  his  house,  he 

stayed  there  a  long  time  doing  all  that  was  necessary  with  right  good-will. 

When  the  liccn>ic  arrix'cd,  I  being  then  on  the  point  of  setting  oui  for 

Seville,  1  found  that  one  of  the  ronditlons  in  il  was,  thai  the  house  should 

be  subject  to  the  comcndadores  and  tlie  nuns  tmder  their  jurisdiction ; 

which  [  could  not  allow  m  the  case  of  the  Order  of  Our  Liuly  of  Carmel ; 

and  so  they  lei  about  gettmg  a  fresh  license,  irhich  in  this  case,  as  well  as 

ibal  of  Veas,  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  do.     But  the  King— be 

who  is  now   Don   Philip,  so. great  a  friend  to  showing  favour  to  such 

monks  and  nuns  as  he  knows  keep  their  Rule,  that  as  soon  as  he  knew 

the  nature  of  these  monasteries,  and  .thai  ihcy  bclon;,:ed  to  the  Piiiaitive 

Rule,  he  has  favoured  us  in  everything— did  me  so  gtcal  a  grace  that  when 

I  wTOie  to  him  he  ordered  it  to  be  granted ;  and  therefore,  daugbiers,  I 

beseech  yoiu  greatly  always  to  make  particular  pra)-er  for  his  Majesty,  even 

aa  we  do  dow. 

Well,  a*  iltey  had  to  go  b^ick  for  the  license,  I  set  out  for  S«ville  by 
the  maniiaic  of  the  father  Provincial,  who  n-as  then  and  now  is  the  father 
roaster  fray  JerOnimo  Graciaa  de  La  Madre  dc  Dios.  as  has  t>een  said,  and 
itK  poor  oaaMkns  remained  prisoners  in  their  retreat  until  the  New  Year's 
Day  of  the  following  year,  it  being  February  when  they  bad  sent  10  me  in 
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Avilii.  The  license  wai  braujfht  at  once  with  all  spcetl ;  but,  a*  I  n$» 
far  away,  and  in  ihc  midai  of  m>  many  triab,  1  could  not  go  to  thdt  uiist- 
ancc,  and  piiied  ihcm  ijrejtly  ;  because  Uicy  orten  wrote  to  me  in  jreii 
distress  *Bd  thua  it  wa&  already  out  of  ihc  question  lo  interpoM  May  far±u 
delay.  As  it  was  impossible  for  tne  lo  ^o  to  thou,  as  much  on  accoonKl 
the  distance  as  because  the  foundJttion  [Seville]  was  not  completed,  the 
fatber  master  JcciJniiiio  (.incinn,  who,  as  has  been  aaid,  was  AixaioIic 
Visitor,  bethought  himself  (even  although  I  did  not  (^  myselO  of  scoda| 
thither  the  nuna  I  had  brought  with  me  tor  that  purpose,  and  Irit  beliiod  n 
San  J  oil!  of  Malagon. 

I  took  care  that  she  in  whom  ablUtin  I  confided  most,  as  Imv 
lilccly  to  carry  out  cver>-thing  oaccaeding  well  (because  she  is  much  bctaa 
than  1  am),  KiiotiM  be  appoinicd  prioress,  and,  takine  crcrylhing  reqoiiile 
for  the  journey,  ihey  set  off  with  two  of  our  Discalccd  frian ;  for  Cukt 
Julian  de  Avila  and  Antonio  dc  (>aytan  had  gone  honic  long  a^-o,  ^  I 
wras  averse  to  brin^  ihcm  from  so  great  a  distance  in  such  bad  weatha.ii 
beiitc  the  end  of  December.  On  their  arrival,  they  were  joyfiilly  notmi 
by  (he  people  of  the  town,  especially  by  the  impriwMied  makleai,  tk 
monastery  beinK  fotmcled  and  ihc  Host  placed  on  the  altar  on  the  191b  <f 
January  (old  style]  1576. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
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'E  hAve  watched  the  Refomi  first  shaping  itselT  (n  misty 
outline  in  a  woman's  brain ;  gradually  growing  out  of 
'le  Mist  until  it  becomes  a  living  and  potential  Reality,  firmly 
rooted  in  Spanish  soil.  The  hatred  and  fear  Tclt  by  the  older 
Order  for  this  young,  new,  ardent  body  that  had  met  them  so 
firmly  and  held  their  own  so  stubbornly  in  their  first  rude 
encounter  in  Andalucia  had  been  echoed,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
Uic  decree  fulminated  b>'  the  chapter  of  Plascncia  in  May  of 
1575,  against  "certain  disobedient,  rebellious,  and  contumacious 
individuals,  vulgarly  called  Descalxos,  who,  against  the  patents 
tnd  provisions  of  the  prior-general,  have  been  inhabiting,  and 
still  inhabit,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Castilie,  called 
ttic  Old  .  .  .  who  shall  be  required  under  the  apostolic  pains 
and  censures,  having  also  recourse  (in  case  of  necessity)  to 
the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  to  leave  these  places  within  the 
space  of  three  days,"  etc.  Nor  did  the  chapter  confine  itself 
to  thundering  out  comminations  against  the  Descaltos  from  a 
distance-  An  astuter  measure,  likely  to  be  far  more  eflfkacious 
than  any  threats  of  vengeance,  was  the  apjiointment  of  Fray 
Geronimo  Toslado  as  Visitor-general  of  the  Descalsros,  with 
plenary  powers  over  the  Carmelite  Order  in  Spain.  Tbi.s 
Porlugitese  monk,  energetic,  resolute,  clever,  and  intriguing, 
was  to  mask  the  cunning  of  the  serpent  with  the  guilclessness 
of  the  dove.  He  was  to  tickle  the  King  with  judicious  flattery 
of  his  zeal  for  the  Reform ;  to  represent  to  him  that  his 
instructions  were  merely  to  redistribute.  In  fact,  so  far  from 
extinguishing  or  persecuting,  what  coutd  be  more  reasonable 
or  harmless,  or  indeed  more  productive  of  good  than  that  the 
posts  of  trust  in  the  Calced  communities  shall  be  filled  by  the 
De^calitos  most  worthy  of  them  ;  and  that  others  of  the  Calced 
friars  should  be  drafted  into  the  Discaked  monasteries,  the 
first  to  teach,  the  others  to  learn  7 

Nevertheless,  this  innocent  and  plausible  system  of  shuffle 
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rrom  one  another  in  difTcTcnt  communitics^-communitves  thil 
wc  may  be  sure  would  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  their  actioiu— 
the  Descalzos,  their  power  brokca,  were  no  longer  to  be  feand, 
whilst  the  General,  who  in  his  own  muddle-headed  way,  and 
by  his  own  methods,  was  as  anxious  as  Teresa  to  cleanse  onl 
the  Augean  stables  of  the  Carmelite  monasteries  and  renew 
their  primitive  discipline,  would  thus  achieve  a  double  object, 
viz.  the  Reform  of  the  andcnt  Order  that  had  baffled  » 
many  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  gradual  reabsorptioa  of 
the  new. 

In  March  of  1576  Tostado  landed  at  Barcelona,  tn  the 
following  May  the  Observants  held  a  chapter  of  the  Otia 
at  San  Pablo  dc  Moralcja,  at  which  the  Carmelites  and  Ifce 
Descalzos  came  to  an  ojjcn  rupture.  The  chapter,  after  aO, 
is  but  a  fact  imbedded  in  the  Carmelite  Chronicles,  with  bvt 
little  fruition  to  be  gathered  from  it.  It  is  in  Teresa's  letters— 
those  windows  she  has  opened  for  us  on  the  past,  a  past  so 
misty  and  blurred — that  we  may  catch  some  fugitive  glimpses 
of  these  storms  and  tumults,  of  the  current  of  human  fears  aad 
hatreds  that  seethed  beneath  them. 

It  is  the  gth  of  May  of  1576,  in  Seville,  and  in  one  of  ill 
many  convents,  the  most  recently  founded  of  them  all,  a  am 
sits  writing  in  her  ceil.  Wafted  through  the  open  cssanent 
comes  the  scent  of  orange-blossom  from  the  patio  bek>ir,  a 
patio  surrounded  by  fairy-like  columns  of  alabaster,  gleaming 
through  dusky  foliage  and  Howers,  glittering,  as  the  sun  streanu 
full  upon  them — the  golden  sparkling  sun  of  Seville — like  (ai 
she  says  in  this  very  letter,  with  prosaic  CastiUan  imagetr) 
"  a  sweetmeat  made  of  snowy  sugar. '  Perhaps  in  the  distano. 
when  she  lifts  her  eyes  from  the  paper — paper  to-day  so  faded 
and  dim — she  follows  the  silver  line  of  the  Guadalquivir,  the 
movement  of  white  sails  on  its  broad  bosom,  or  the  arabesques 
of  the  Moorish  tower  of  the  Giralda. 

The  letter  she  writes  is  to  Mariano  in  Madrid.  Let  as 
look  over  her  shoulder,  all  invisible  to  her,  and  read  it : — 

The  since  or  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  your  icvcrcncc.  Oh  vilaiw 
Dios,  xnd  how  filled  U  your  Oisposilion  to  mske  nnc  fall  imo  temptaiM 
I  tell  you,  thui  my  virtue  must  be  great,  since  I  do  this ;  niuj  ihc  wom  of 
it  n,  I  fear  somcthinc  of  it  will  stick  to  my  faiher,  the  f«M>T  liccnciidi 
Podilla  ;  tincc  he  neither  writer  to  mc,  nor  sends  his  complnnents,  jasi  likt 
your  reverence.  Gorl  forKivc  you  iKiih ;  alihouKh  I  owe  »o  much  to  iht 
scflor  liccniiatc  P.idillo,  that,  however  much  lie  may  iKglcct  me,  I  caa  oeiv 
neglect  him,  whom  I  beg  to  conMdei  this  as  addressed  to  htm. 

When  I  think  of  the  perplexities  your  reverence  left  rne,  and  how  "!>■ 
minitful  you  are  of  e*-erythine,  I  know  not  wlwit  to  think,  except  that "  Curwd 
tbe  mun,"  etc.     liut,  a»  we  iiuisi  r«tum  good  for  evU,  I  have  dcwtd  14 
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ihb,  M  tbat  your  reverence  may  know  that  nre  took  pouession  on 
»ga'i  Day,  and  the  fi ian  have  been  as  hiill  as  death.  Out  father  jpoke 
p  Nsvatro,  and  he,  I  believe,  it  is  who  made  thcni  be  quicL 
I  The  hnti«e  is  such  ihnl  the  tistcre  arc  never  done  of  givinf:  thanks  to 
bd.  May  he  be  bleticd  Tor  all !  Every  one  nays  we  {(ot  it  for  nothing  : 
nd  M>  ibey  certify  that  now  we  sfaotild  not  have  got  it  for  3o,ooo  ducats. 
riie  lituation  isi  as  good  at  any  in  Seville.  The  good  prior  of  Laa  Cuevas 
idu  been  here  i«-ice  [he  ii  highly  pleased  with  the  house),  and  fray  Bano- 
amt  Ajiuilat  once,  before  he  went,  for  t  atrea.(ly  wroic  your  reverence  how 
ift  was  going  lo  the  chapter.  It  has  been  };tcM  good  tonimc  to  hit  itppn 
Rich  a  hoiuc.  We  are  in  a  great  dispute  ahoui  ih«  alcabala  (a  duty  levied 
Ml  aales  or  purchase*].  En  »hort,  I  liclievc  we  shall  have  to  pay  it  alt. 
My  brother  was  about  to  lend  it  ut,  and  he  is  lookinj;  aftci  the  workmen. 
Sot  be  saves  me  great  labour.  Tlie  misialcc  about  the  alcubalu  wa»  in  the 
lOlaiy  (the  men  of  law.  it  would  seem,  being  as  foolish  in  [hat  ut;e  as  tliis], 
Dur  lather  is  highly  pleased  with  the  house,  and  every  one.  Father  Soto 
■peaks  most  bvdurably  of  it  (he  hat  just  been  here],  and  says  he  will  not 
ni<e  to  you  because  you  do  not  write  lo  me-  The  church  is  being  made 
^tfae  gateway,  and  it  will  be  very  pretty.  Everything  is  Just  as  if  it  had 
I  made  on  purpoie.  So  mudi  (or  the  house.  As  regards  El  TosUido, 
u  Jus*  now  aint-ed  {he  being  a  conventual  of  this  monastery),  who  left 
I  tn  Barcelona  in  March,  bi^ngs  a  patent  from  him  and  he  assumes  the 
ar-ecncralshii)  of  all  Spain.  Cota  came  yesterday.  He  is  lymg  hid  in 
ioa  Ccrnnimo's  house,  waiting,  so  ihcy  say.  for  fray  Agtistin  Suam  [the 
Observant  Provincial],  who  is  to  arrive  to.day.  The  /ini  two  thing*  are 
me,  for  I  saw  the  pnicnt,  and  know  that  Cota  is  here.  This  about  the 
provincial  is  given  out  for  tcttain,  and  that  he  ii  coming  to  resume  his 
iflice,  and  brings  along  with  him  a  Molu  from  the  Pope,  which,  for  the 
ibjects  oif  the  C^tados,  is  all  that  can  be  wished  for,  according  to  what 
bey  say ;  and  moreover  the  prior  told  mc  to-day  that  he  kntnrs  It  for 
MUtn  from  one  in  whom  they  have  conHdence. 

J  So  she  writes  on  that  stvect   May  day  in  Seville,  and 
nuscs,  as  well  she  may,  on  the  ominoiu  mustering  of  forces. 

E"  ctan  has  Aed,  advi.sed  thereto  by  "hi>  iluKtri.Hima  setloria  of 
good  Archbishop,"  the  governor  and  the  fisc:a].  To  escape 
clutches  of  his  enemies,  he  is  already  on  his  way  to  Madrid 
)y  a  roundabout  road,  to  consult  tbi:  Nuncio  (for,  as  to  visiting, 
£  is  not  now  to  be  thought  of,  the  Carmelites  arc  in  such  a 
Ifete  of  uproar),  leaving  behind  him  Evangelisla.  prior  of  the 
"armclitc  monastery,  whom  he  has  appointed  his  vicar  pro- 
icial.  to  meet  the  blow  as  best  he  may.  Good  Evangelista, 
ever,  is  full  of  courage.  "  I  tell  him,"  writes  Teresa, 
at  as  be  is  not  one  of  the  heads  no  notice  will  be  served 
him.  He  keeps  up  his  spirits  well,  and  the  deputy- 
fovemor  is  ready  to  fly  to  his  assistance  if  anything  takes 

As  to  the  d/iifiiiment  of  the  comedy — like  enough  to  prove 

iy — wc  hear  nothing;  for  on  the  4th  of  June,  little  less 

"a  month  later,  a  week  after  she  had  witnessed  the  imposing 

lony  which  brought  her  labours  at  Seville  to  a  triumphant 
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conclusion,  she  wu  herself  on  her  way  to  MaUgoa    Sbe 

traveUe<I  in  n  conch  with  her  brother  and  his  children,  a  ba 
which  gave  room  to  a  wicked  world — ever  wickeder  as  it  grcncs 
older,  so  goes  the  commentator'!!  odd  little  note  at  the  bottoa 
of  her  letters  (one  dreads  to  thinlc  the  depths  of  wickedness  it 
has  got  to  by  now)^to  spread  abroad  the  report  that  the 
austere  and  virtuous  nun  now  kept  company  with  squires  and 
dames.  That  other  little  ciKht-ycar-oId  Teresa  enlivened  tlit 
journey  with  her  childish  sallies.  With  them  too  went  Fnj 
Gregorio  Nacianccno,  the  friar  to  whom  Gracian  had  given  at 
habit  in  Veas. 

Their  way  Uy  through  Almod6var.  and  in  Rvc  days*  tunc; 
on  tlie  second  day  of  Ha:ster,  the  travellers  alighted  before  6c 
gateway  of  the  convent  of  Malagon. 

Teresa  is  at  once  plunged  into  the  cares  and  duties  ofber 
oflicc,  as  we  may  see  from  the  two  letters  she  at  once  sits  dowo 
to  write  to  the  faithful  Gracian  and  Maria  de  San  }oii. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  state  of  Malagon,  and  the  ili-hca)th  of  the 
nuns,  that  she  contemplates  transifcrring  them  to  Paracudlce. 
a  property  of  Doi^a  Luisa  dc  la  Ccrda's : 

Aliout  three  Icigues  from  Madrid  nnd  two  from  Alcalil,  sD  I  tjctoc; 
nnd  a  very  hcilthy  pl.ice,  for  I  would  fain  have  nude  the  monasiciy  then 
and  she  would  never  hear  of  it.  1  am  groktiy  avene  lo  thdr  goinc  a«ar 
(rtin  this,  now  thai  ilicy  arc  licre,  as  it  is  a  (iliicc  of  much  traffic  and  n 
many  pus  this  way :  but  since  there  is  no  help  for  it,  inay  it  pleue  M 
ihai  this  may  be  cnccicd,  .ind  thnt  yntir'  paicmiiy  will  tic  a^-rce.-ible  lo  il,  *> 
I  believe  you  will  be,  for  we  ihali  noi  awaii  the  license,  and  there  is  no  od« 
remedy  ;  and  to  brenk  up  the  monanlery,  n>  was  done  at  Pastrana,  a  v* 
to  be  contemplated  for  a  moment  Id  short,  if  she  docs  atx  aantt 
favourably,  I  shall  go  to  Toledo,  to  ^  various  persons  to  speak  with  ta 
about  ii,  and  thence  I  shall  not  siir,  until  this  is  settled  either  ome  way  at 
the  other.  1  arrived  well,  for  it  has  been  better  than  comiii);  in  carts,  snci 
wc  could  travel  at  the  hour  wc  chose,  and  my  brother  piaid  gnu  attend 
to  my  comfort.  He  kisses  your  patemiiy's  handx,  nnd  has  arrived  well,aad 
is  well ;  he  is  an  cxccMcRt  man  :  if  he  woulil  only  leave  me  in  Toledn  and 
go  until  that  biuine^s  there  is  settled!  fur  wc  should  then  ha^'«  ne<n  t' 
your  paternity,  but  this  there  is  no  hope  vi.  Teroa  came  amuiinc  lu  ii 
on  tlie  journey,  and  Kiviiig  no  trouble.  Oh  '.  my  father,  what  a  diiasWt 
happened  to  me  :  for,  bein>;  >i  n  jjarva  [a  shed  for  storing'  untlireshed  cort] 
■  not  did  we  think  little  of  such  .i  thclicr— close  to  a  veiua.  in  which  It  ■•» 
impouible  to  stop,  an  cnonntius  liiard  gen  mc  in  between  my  tuiuc  and  da 
flesh  of  my  arm  ;  and  it  was  a  mercy  of  Cod  that  it  was  not  in  any  otha 
place,  for  t  think  I  should  have  died,  io  terrified  was  1,  although  my  biMltO 
seiced  it  quickly  and  lIunL-  it  from  him,  hitting  Antonio  Rud  on  tM  mooik. 
who  has  L)ec[i  very  useful  to  us  on  the  journey,  and  Diego  also  -,  for  tbM 
reason  t;ii«  him  (UioKO)  the  hahti  without  more  ado,  for  he  is  a  little  an^ 
Tlie  mother  prioress  commends  herself  greatly  to  yow  paternity.  She  s>|S 
she  dncs  not  write  so  as  not  to  weary  you.  She  is  now  up  and  KMn];  abonl; 
and  as  she  is  so  fond  of  looking;  into  everything,  and  so  pnjtiLuIar,  il  •<3 
prevent  ber  gettinj;  well  so  quickly  as  she  ou^ht.    Wheo  your  pMoMj' 
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fOd  to  oar  houM  [Gtacian  is  Mill  in  Madrid,  but  the  rcfen  to  the  Mmrcnt 
if  Seville,  whiibcT  he  was  on  the  point  of  sianinKJ.  make  me  rnnch  of  San 
jabriel,  whom  my  departure  left  in  sore  trouble,  and  she  it  an  angel  in 
impliciiy,  and  of  an  cKctllent  spirit ;  and  I  owe  her  much. 

Order  ihcm  on  no  account  to  give  nay  oat  lo  eul  in  the  locutono  ;  for 
his  unsettles  ibem  fTcaily,  and  excepting  yoar  pnteiniiy  (for  thii  it  not  to 
te  ukcn  into  account,  when  nccctury),  iheydn  it  with  extreme  unwilling- 
■ett,  and  I  am  more  unwilling  ttill  than  ibey.  and  to  t  lotd  them  when  1 
eft.  and  there  are  many  objections.  And  >1  it  enough  that  they  will  not 
wre  ttifiicient  lo  cut  iherntelvet.  if  tbey  do  it,  for  the  alms  arc  tmnll,  and 
hey  will  nut  uy  anyihm);,  but  will  ko  without  food  ;  and  this  it  the  IcalL 
Sverytliing  is  in  the  beginning ;  ana  this  it  a  beginninn  thai  may  lead  lo 
audi  e^'il :  for  ihit  rMion  your  paicraiiy  may  f«e  that  it  it  of  stt»x  im- 
mrlancc,  and  it  *-ill  contole  them  greatly  to  know  that  you  wish  them  to 
(e«p  the  Tulet  made  .-ind  contittned  by  padre  fray  Pedro  Fcmandei.  Tliey 
uc  all  fouag  women ;  and  believe  me,  my  father,  thai  the  safest  way  for 
bera  It  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  fiiais.  Of  nothing  hai'c  I  a  greater 
Iread  in  ihete  moBattertet  than  this  :  for  although  all  it  holy  now,  I  know 
*bat  it  nuy  come  to  if  it  is  not  remedied  at  once,  and  ibit  ntukei  nte  intitt 
M  ii  so  much.     Forgive  me,  falher  mine,  and  remain  with  God. 

To  Maris  de  San  Jos^,  prioreis  of  Seville,  she  writes  on  the 
latnc  day  much  to  the  same  effect — 

iMay  the  aracc  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  your  t«verctie«,  my  daughter! 
how  I  tiiould  like  to  write  at  length  :  but  at  I  have  other  letters  to 
irrile,  I  bat-e  no  time.  1  have  lotd  fray  GrevuHo  to  write  fully  all  about 
Ibe  Joamey.  The  laci  in,  there  is  little  to  tell,  because  we  levelled  >-ery 
cocnfbrubly,  and  it  was  ooi  too  hot :  we  anived  w«ll,  glory  lo  Cod,  on  Ihc 
noond  day  of  Easter. 

I  found  the  mother  prioreM  bcticr,  although  not  ()uite  recovered.  Be 
wwe  to  comACDd  her  to  (.od.  I  have  been  gteaily  ptea»cd  with  her.  Often 
have  t  remembered  me  of  the  butioets  you  were  left  with.  Please  God 
that  nothing  may  be  wantmg.  For  charity't  sake  I  beg  you  to  write  to  me 
by  every  meant  you  can.  to  that  I  may  always  know  hmv  you  ate.  Do  not 
foil  to  "rite  by  way  of  Toledo,  for  I  Bill  want  the  prioress  to  tend  them  on 
ID  time,  and.  moreo\'er,  perhapt  I  thnll  be  detJiined  there  some  dayt,  tinc« 
I  fear  that  I  shall  hxve  tome  trouble  before  ihit  busmeis  it  coochided  wiib 
.  LuisB-  Let  all  of  yoo  commend  it  lo  God,  and  commend  me  much 
llho  mother  tupriora '  and  all  the  sitters 
See  thai  you  make  mc  much  of  San  Gabriel,  who  wu  almoai  oui  of  her 
I  at  my  leaving  you.  Commend  me  much  to  Garcf  Alvarez,  fln<l  tell  us 
■t  the  lawsuit,  and  all  tlie  newt,  and  above  alli  of  our  faiher,  if  he  has 
pred.  I  write  to  him  charging  him  tlricity  that  you  are  to  content  to  no 
eating  there.  See  thai  you  do  not  l>cgin  it,  except  for  him,  who  to 
_^ttch  necdf  it,  and  il  can  be  done  without  ii  coming  to  anv  one't  ejiri :  and 
even  if  it  doct  get  wind,  ihcre  is  a  difference  between  lb*  head  of  the  Onler 
and  a  tubject ;  and  hit  health  is  so  imporUuu  to  ut,  thai  all  we  can  do 
it  little,  llie  mother  prtoress  (Bnand.ii  will  tend  tome  money  wiih  fray 
'ficgorio  for  ihis  purpose  and  whaic^-er  mote  is  necettary,  for  truly  (he 
.  him  greaily,  and  to  doct  it  willingty.  And  it  is  meet  that  be  tbouhl 
this ;  for  I  idl  him,  that  vou  will  have  few  alms,  and  thai  to  it  inay 
ppm  iliat  you  will  be  lefi  witninu  anything  to  eat  yourwlves,  if  you  give 
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it  to  oiliera.  I  greatly  d«sire  thai  ynu  should  suffer  uneasiaCM  to  iwdiinf. 
but  that  you  scn'c  uur  Lord  niuch.  May  it  p1e&&e  hi?i  MxjcMy,  llui  it  aaj 
be  even  n^  I  hh.ill  bcKcrh  hint  I  As  for  fUicr  San  FraaciKO,  she  tnuHM 
a  good  hUtoiinn  in  all  that  takes  pl.icc  rcUlin^  to  the  frian.  Cooiinfl  fm 
tlui  house  h.is  made  ihis  sccfn  worxc  lo  mc,  THcsc  «i«tcn  Mffi»  boa 
miuiy  trials  here-  Teresa  cnmc,  eipecijdiy  the  dnx.  d«y,  downcast  CMo^ 
on  account  of  leafing  ilie  sisters,  ilie  said.  When  she  got  here,  »bc  Ml 
Just  «3  if  she  tiad  been  uiili  ili^ni  all  her  life,  and  the  night  wc  am«cd  ibt 
scarcely  ute  her  supper  (or  joy.  1  urn  delii^hted  becxu^  I  bclien  hn 
aflTeciion  for  its  is  deeply  looted.  I  will  write  again  by  father  fny  Oicfnin 
No  more  now,  except  that  may  the  Lord  keep  and  make  yoti  a  ttial  W 
that  all  may  be  so,  Amen.  To-day  is  Friday  after  EMicr.  IJc  cainM  « 
deliver  the  accompanym^  letter  to  our  Eaiher ;  and  should  he  be  abtcM,  ta 
not  »end  it  him  except  by  a  very  sure  person,  as  it  is  importiini. 

Your  reverence'* 

Teresa  dk  Jcsdi 

Teic^a  does  not  write  to  you,  because  she  is  busy.  She  sayi  tbe  » 
priores!),  and  sends  you  many  messages. 

On  the  iSth  she  again  writes,  in  answer,  apparently,  to 
Maria  dc  San  Jos^ : — 

JeRiis  be  with  your  reverence,  daughter  mine  !  I  assure  you  Uuc  if  Bf 
absence  ),'ive>  you  somewhat  of  pain,  you  indeed  owe  it  to  me.  Jilaf  ibt 
Lord  be  pleased  to  accept  ^uch  trials  and  troubles  brought  about  by  Itaim 
daughiei!)  so  dearly  loved ;  and  I  trust  that  your  rewience  and  ail  of  fw 
have  had  good  ht^alil),  as  I  have,  glory  to  God.  By  iliis  you  will  havcM 
the  letters  sent  by  the  muleteer  ;  this  is  a  very  short  one,  fof  I  intexulMH 
have  been  here  longer ;  and  as  Sunday  falls  on  San  Jiuo,  I  have  em  ilM 
my  ^ay,  and  so  have  liitle  time. 

As  padre  fray  Ciregorio  is  the  messenger,  this  raatten  little.  I  as  d» 
tressed  about  whether  your  reverence  may  not  find  yourself  hard  pteaeJ 
M  to  the  payment  of  those  censos  [inteiest  on  the  bondi  over  tbe  KnueM 
Seville]  tins  year,  for  by  next  the  Lord  will  have  brought  some  one  to  m 
them.  A  sister  of  Santitngel  (a  nun  of  Malagon]  who  is  here,  b  looa  is 
praise  of  the  mother  prioress,  and  I  should  have  liked  her  better  ibu  d> 
one  who  entered  here.  She  says  thiit  they  will  give  300  ducats  of  tbe  do«7 
of  the  one  here  (for  in  Au);u$t  she  will  have  been  a  year),  and  tbe  odMf  Jtt 
aaya  will  brinj^  as  much  moie,  lo  that  they  can  pay  this  year.  It  it  liuk 
onougl) ;  but  if  what  tliey  say  of  hei  Is  true,  she  is  good  even  if  she  U 
nothing  ;  .^nd  since  she  is  from  here,  treat  of  it  with  our  father,  and  U'  yoe 
have  no  other  remedy,  take  thi«.  The  u-oist  of  it  is  that  she  is  only  fooitMB. 
nnd  for  that  reason  1  advise  you  to  take  her  only  as  a  last  rcsouree:  joi 
will  see  about  it  there.  It  icems  to  me  advisable  that  oui  father  shtw 
give  orders  for  Itealrix  to  make  her  profesMOn  at  once,  for  oiany  iiiiiimi 
and  one  of  them  10  put  an  end  to  temptations. 

Commend  nic  to  her,  and  her  mother,  and  to  every  oiw  you  see,  aid 
to  the  motlicr  supriora  and  all  the  sistets,  especially  my  iofirmariaa.  Gti 
keep  me  you,  my  daughter,  and  make  you  very  holy,  Amca. 

My  hmlhcr  wrote  to  you  the  other  day,  and  conunendl  himaelf  to  T** 
urcaily.  He  is  mote  loyal  than  Teresa,  for  he  does  not  succeed  in  loin; 
any  butter  than  you.  As  the  mother  prioress  will  write  (with  whom  <er 
talnty  I  have  had  tire^'  dcli;,'lu;,  and  fray  Gregorio  will  idl  you  all  thenent 
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Eariy  in  July,  Terua  was  in  Toledo. 

>Xno«lhat  1  icni.iin  hoc  Tor  tltc  t'l^sent  [sho  wntn  to  Maria  de  Son 
09^  for  my  binihcr  staiioi  yc^icid^y,  <ind  I  mntlc  him  take  Teresa ;  for, 
I  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  iint  be  otdcreij  to  return  to  AviU  by  a 
Muubboiit  way,  I  do  not  u-inh  lo  be  burdened  with  a  child,  t  am  well, 
ad  gfcid  to  be  quit  of  thl»  clatter ;  for,  in  spile  i>f  my  love  for  my  brotlier, 
^^^bxious  for  him  to  get  borne.  1  know  not  how  lonK  I  shall  be  here, 
^^^K  still  busy  liceking  the  besil  uay  of  accomplishing  what  is  to  be  done 

■BEgoD. 

Her  biographers  have  misrepresented  Tcresa'9  residence  in 
'olcdo  at  this  time  as  a  period  of  enforced  imprisonment, 
lothing  was  further  ftxim  being  the  case.  If  she  departed 
'om  her  original  intention  of  accompanying  her  brother  to 
U'ila,  it  was  owing  to  the  critical  position  of  Malagon,  and  the 
■Aiculty  of  getting  Uofla  Luisa  de  la  Cerda  to  come  to  an 
pBngemeiit.  Her  further  sojourn  was  imperatively  demanded 
y  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs  in  Andalucia;  where — for  day 
y  day  the  plot  wa5  thickening  —  the  Observants  and  the 
tescalzos  were  cn(^{;cd  in  that  duel  for  life  or  death  which 
only  ended  by  the  erection  of  the  latter  into  a  separate 
/incc.  Gracian,  who  as  the  Nuncio's  special  delegate  owned 
spcfior  and  more  immediate  jurisdiction  over  her  movements 
even  the  General  himself,  desired  her  to  remain,  and  his 
rs  coincided  with  her  own  wishes;  since  in  Toledo  she 
Nild  get  quicker  information  from  the  scene  of  war  in  Anda- 
^a  than  she  could  have  done  stuck  away  in  Avila.  Nor  was 
sentence  Issued  against  her  by  the  General  by  any  mearu 
of  enforced  imprisonment,  although  it  was  then  so  con* 
aed  by  the  Carmelites,  to  scrv'c  their  own  ends,  as  it  was 
fterwards  by  the  Dcscalzos,  in  their  desire  to  make  her  the 
teiim  of  persecution.  The  fact  being  that,  although  her  foun- 
ions  were  abruptly  cut  short,  she  had  perfect  liberty  of  choice 

the  convent  she  wished  to  retire  to. 
For  indeed  her  presence  in  Toledo  at  this  juncture  is  of 
Jar  importance.    There,  from  the  retirement  of  her  pleasant 
looking  out  upon  a  garden,  "cosa  muy  sabrosa,"  bidden 
Gracian,  not   only  does  she  conclude  the   history  of  her 
Jtindations,  but  copes  with  her  enormous  correspondence,  ever 
t.sing  as  time  goes  on, — to  all  outward  seeming  a  season 
ininterruptcd  tranquillity, — in  very  truth  tbc  most  anxious 
agitated  of  her  life.     Watch  her  well,  this  old  woman,  as 
I  sunlight,  streaming  through  the  little  casement,  creeps  over 
red  brick  floor  of  that  pleasant  cell,  and  outlines  the  latmrious 
c,  whose  pen  skims  over  the  i>aper  so  swiftly  that  her  nuns 
lare  she  is  inspired, — for  it  is  she  and  she  aloiK  who  is 
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making  the  Carmelites  totter  to  their  foundations  :—rf>e  h  ii, 
and  not  Gracian  or  any  blustering  Descaizo  of  them  aXl,  «le 
constitutes  the  veritable  danger  that  menaces  that  most  andeal 
and  powerful  Order.     Far  from  the  fight,  keenly  balancing  tbe 
probatnlitics  of  victor)'  and  defeat,  hers  is   a   silent  r6le,  but 
the   greatest   one   of  all.     .Alternately  checking   and  spuniot 
her  sweet  and  gracious  Gracian  (too  weak  and  pitaot),  loj^ 
to  friends  and  enemies  alike,  {)Ctted  by  prioress   and  nuns  of 
Seville;  even  this  rigid  old  disciplinarian  relaxing  soinevlist 
of  her  austerity  in  his  favour,  allowing  liJm   all   ntanncr  of 
privil^es,  "that  must  never  be  allowed  to  any  other,"  who  8 
it  but  the  woman  who  stands  behind  him  that  gives  bis  cooduO 
that  backbone,  encr^',  and  consistency  in  which  it  is  so  faialljr 
lacking  the  moment  she  is  dead?     Who  but  she  can  conciliate 
the  various  characters  of  her   friars,  bending   their   aaivitio. 
making   their  very  weaknesses   and   defects   converge  to  the 
central  object?     There  they  all  are,  pale  enough,  struggliif 
into  life  again  through  her  letters:  Mari»iio,  impetuous,  violeni, 
hot  of  temper  and  sharp  of  tongue;  Fray  Antonio  de  Jcs«s, 
peevish,  Jealous,  already  nursing  in  his  breast  the  seeds  of  tItU 
animosity  against  Gracian  and  the  clever  capable  prioKSt  of 
Seville,  which  was  to  break  out  with  such  disastrous  cOMfr 
quenccs  after  Teresa's  death;  Fray  Juan  de  la  Koca,  inflexible 
as  bronze  itself,  altering  Gracian's  more  beneficent  instituticoi 
in  accordance  with  his  own  rigidity — open  books  (if  they  could 
but  know  it)  to  those  clear,  sharp-sighted  eyes.     They  but  tbe 
puppets  dancing,  perhaps  somewhat  clumsily,   it   is  tnie,  bed 
dancing  still,  as  she  pulls  the  strings  from  that  Toledan  convcaL 
If  not.  watch  them  when  she,  the  principle  of  cohesion,  is  go«. 
each   little  individuality  struggling   to  assert   itself,  all  thoe 
heterogeneous  elements  she  alone  possessed  the  spell  of  btodiqg 
together  and  fusing  into  one  common  action,^battling  tontber, 
hither  and  thither  in  dark  confmion  and  disint<::gratton  t^no 
man,  or  woman  either,  shall  ever  piece  together  again. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  Gracian  is  still  in  Madrid  "in  great 
tribulation,  and  writing  very  shortly, — it  must  be  he  has  Dot 
time  for  more,"  she  notes,  always  anxious  to  mask  his  failin{s, 
to  Maria  de  San  Josi.  Tostado  is  also  in  Madrid,  but  his  sDt 
is  waning.  The  King  has  ordered  Gracian  to  have  recoutjc  Ij 
the  I'resident  of  the  Koyal  Council  (Covarrubias)  and  Quin^ 
chief  Inquisitor,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Order.  'Pteix 
God  he  has  succeeded  in  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  those  friiii> 
.  .  .  Please  God  all  goes  well.  1  assure  you  he  needs  all  our 
piaycrs.  Still  he  is  well,  and  the  Nuncio  well  pleased  that  be 
did  not  return  to  Seville," 
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Karly  in  September  the  Descalzos  reply  by  3  rival  chapter 

Almod6var  to  the  measures  taken  against  them  in  that  of 

an  Fablo  dc  Moraleja.     It  is  now  war  to  the  knife.     Gracian, 

urrying  through  Toledo  to  attend  it,  snatches  a  brief  interview 

ith  Teresa.     After  electing  four  definitors — a  step  equivalent 

:o  severing  themselves  from  the  main  body  of  the  Carmelites — 

:hc  assembled  friars  decide  to  send   Fray  Juan  dc  Jesus  Roca, 

ior  of  Manccra,  and  Fray  Pedro  dc  los  Angeles,  to  Rome, 

here  to  circumvent  the  machinations   of  the  Observants,  the 

t  of  the  time  being  wasted  by  these  excellent  but  unpractical 

len  in  a  barren  discussion  as  to  whether  contemplation  alone, 

prayer  and  preaching  as  well,  should  be  the  principal  occupa- 

n  of  the  Descalzos' life, — and  this  when  tlicir  very  existence 

-as  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  not  a  moment  should  have 

en  lost  in  dcipatching  the  ambassadors.    Gracian,  true  to  the 

ditions  of  his  training,  contended  for  the  latter,  and,  seconded 

Fray  Antonio  dc  Jesus,  carried  the  opinion  of  the  chapter 

nimousiy  with   him.     One  only,  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

those  present  remarked   that  he  spoke  like  one  inspired — 

ntured   to   impugn   the  decision,  although   he   owned    that 

n  could  not  be  entirely  severed   from  contemplation.     It 

MS   as  if  a  breath  of  fresh  air  had  swept  over  tJie  chapter, 

the  man  who  spoke  was  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz  I 

And,  indeed,  there  is  great   reason  not  only   for  ener^ic 

tion  but  positive  elation.    For  Tostado,  always  seen  through 

glass  darkly — a  very  phantom  of  a  man,  never  emerging  into 

"ity  shape,  or  showing  himself  to  us  face  to  face. — worsted  in 

adrid.  has  fluttered  off  to  Portugal,  and  left  the  coast  clear. 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  having  so  ordered  it !  "  piously  ejacu- 

tes  Teresa,  who  from  Toledo  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  on  the 

lovcments  of  the   enemy,  and   lets  none  of  his   mana:uvrcs 

,pe   her,  as  she  promptly  transmits  the  jubilant  tidings  to 

r^Kian  in  Almod6var. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost    God  helps  him 
ho  helps  himself. 
That  sharp  old  watcher  in  Toledo  is  not  to  be  deceived  by 
any  illusory  or  temporary  triumph : 

KnoiT  ihat  ihey  of  the  Council  say,  that  if  the  )icen«e  [for  further 
Jbuiutiiioni]  ii  10  he  given  nccmilint;  (o  ihc  *uit  .-tt  lav,  ihey  uitf  not  jiivc  it 
Jesj  wc  (wodAice  furlhpr  c\'i<lcncc  ;  ihat  they  have  only  CO  »e«  a  wofd 
n  the  Nuncio  lignifrinK  his  approval,  to  give  it  without  more  ado.  An 
Br  [a  judge  01  Dugisiraie]  infotmed  Don  Pedro  Oonialcf  of  ihi»  out  of 
pendsh'.p.  Let  nii-  know  by  Ibtue  cumins;  from  ihe  chapter  vhai  we  thai) 
:  and  it  would  be  v.^]}  fur  »onie  persons  of  the  court  tike  the  Duke  or 
en  to  aik  him  [the  Nuncio)  to  do  10.  I  have  nupected  ihai  he  is  beioff 
cred  by  Iclicrs  ftom  Rome,  so  at  not  to  give  ui  these  llceoMB.  ...  I 
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have  also  thoitght  that  if  these  [ihe  Obsei^-aats]  place  ihese  fkltc  irtiimiiiti 
beJbro  the  Pope,  nnd  (here  is  no  one  ll)cre  lo  &aiwet  them,  they  <riU  ebuia 
OS  many  Briefs  aKnin^t  u«  >u  they  hke,  and  that  it  is  of  the  atmon  binen- 
ancc  ihnt  we  bnvc  >ame  one  there ;  for  when  they  »ce  the  life  oui  ran 
lead,  ihey  will  not  full  to  see  the  hatred,  luid  I  believe  we  shill  do  noikiBr 
until  this  is  done  :  and  they  would  biin^-  bnck  with  thein  a  license  to  hmi 
several  bouses.  Believe  me  it  i§  most  unpurtant  tu  be  reaily  for  what  atf 
happen,  .  .  . 

I  have  already  written  to  you  fshe  writer  the  foUowing  dxy]  by  m 
sepftrate  ways,  how  Pcralta  [Tftstiwo]  left  for  rortugal,  the  very  Ttiundit 
your  pRlcmity  arrived  here.  Siuilelmo  {Olc.-i,  n  friendly  Jesuit)  hus  writtcs 
to  me  to-dny  ihnt  wc  h.ivc  nothing  to  fear,  since  it  is  certain  that  Meihutdth 
[the  Nuncio  Umiancto]  is  set  upori  accoaiptishing  our  desire  of  getting  til 
of  the  eagles  [Observant^],  for  he  sec»  indeed  that  it  ought  to  be  Ame. 
[Indeed,  Tost.ido's  absence  has  so  daunted  the  ardour  of  the  CartDeblu  in 
Toledo,  that]  Infanic  [an  Observant]  came  to  speak  with  mc;  heaxMfda 
letter  from  Pablo  tCr^tciaii].  I  told  him  you  would  do  nothing;  throogtaiM. 
and  that  he  shoi.iI(l  speak  to  you  yourself :  he  findi  himself  i,'uilly  of  nolhiRf. 
I  believe  If  he  had  any  hopes  of  Peralla's  return,  he  a-ould  not  ha>T  beta  » 
submissive.  They  havewritlen  to  me  la>day  from  Seville  as  to  the  hnily' 
burly  that  is  taking:  pluce  iliete  about  the  con\-eni  and  the  pulilintiaa  vt 
Peratta'sBrief.and  how  they  are  sayiajt  about  ihc  whole  towD  thai  tfaebuuer 
£ics  [Uiscalced  Carmelite  nuns]  ate  to  be  subjccictl. 

On  the  20tli  or  September  she  congratulates  him  on  Idf 
conduct  in  the  chapter.  Somehow  we  dimly  discern  whence 
comes  that  oulburs:  of  courage  he  presently  makes  proof  of  in 
Seville  which  wins  him  even  the  applause  and  admiration  c^ 
his  detractors. 

They  arrive  highly  pleased  [it  ia  to  be  presumed  she  refer*  lo  the  pnon 
of  Pastrana,  Mancera,  and  AlcaU,  who  would  naturally  aeck  xn  intemt* 
with  bet  as  ihey  pavicd  through  Toledo,  on  their  way  home  from  A« 
chnpler  to  their  rcspcciivc  convents],  .ind  I  exceedingly  so,  to  see  bow«el 
it  has  been  done,  glory  to  Cod  :  certainly  this  time,  at  least,  j-our  paltnitl 
does  not  remnin  without  great  praises.  .  .  .  He  also  tells  me  a  good  deal  W 
the  measures  taken  to  procure  the  province,  by  means  of  our  Eatber-GamL 
for  it  is  an  intolerable  battle  to  go  on  Incurring  the  displeasure  of  tbe  beu 
of  [he  Order,  [fit  can  be  done  at  the  cost  of  money.  God  will  giv«tt,ud 
the  companions  shall  have  it ;  and  for  love  of  God  spare  no  (hligeiKt  m 
starting  them  off  without  deUy.  Do  not  account  it  an  accessory,  since  il  > 
the  principal  thing  :  and  if  thai  prior  of  La  I'criuda  knows  him  w  well,  ht 
might  well  go  with  father  Mariano;  but  tbe  other  one  would  be  much  bena. 
and  it  is  now  a  moNt  fislicilous  conjuncture.  And  seeing  irhai  wc  see  <a 
Methuselah,  I  know  not  what  we  wait  for,  since  we  expose  ourselves  to  bt 
left  without  any  one  here  on  our  side,  and  to  find  ourselves  abondaoed  ahta 
we  least  expect  it. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  balance  hangs  on  a  thread;  My, 
perhaps  on  something  cvtm  less  elastic — the  lives  of  two  oU 
men,  cither  of  whom  Ucath  may  remove  at  any  moment,  tbe 
Nuncio  and  Covarrubias,  the  President  of  the  Koyal  CouncH. 

It  is  probably  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  King,  as  ba» 
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erroneously  supposed,  that  she  refers  in  the  following 
sage  of  the  same  letter  as  Gilberto  :— 

Know  tbftt  a  pricxi,  a  friend  of  mine  [\''cliuq^uei],  told  mc  ihis  very  doiy 
— foi  lie  ircaii  wiih  mc  on  mnttcis  relating  lo  hix  soul-  that  he  considers  it 
tvry  certain  thai  Cilbeilo  muii  die  shorily,  and  moreover  he  told  me  this 
very  fear  ;  and  that  in  ilic  caie  of  oiher  person*,  about  whom  h«  has  had 
■tmdar  mtUiions,  he  wns  never  misLtkea.  Although  we  can  attach  no 
iioponincc  lo  this,  h  is  possible  :  and  as  it  is  not  impoeaible,  it  is  well  your 
paternity,  for  the  sake  of  the  business  ii  behoves  us  toaiiend  to,  should  twar 
m  mind,  llut  il  may  happen,  and  should  so  act  in  the  things  pertaining  to 
jrour  viMt  a*  if  it  were  out  likely  to  lost  long.  Ktay  I'edro  Hemandei  cn- 
•rusicd  the  enecutioa  of  all  his  ttebests  In  the  En^arnacioa  to  the  hands  of 
fray  An);el,  altbougb  he  himself  wu  at  a  distance,  and  did  not  on  ihu 
account  either  cease  10  be  Visitor  or  to  carry  out  lii&  intcniioDB. 

For,  whilst  the  friars  have  been  arguinR  whether  contempla- 
tion or  action  is  the  mainspring  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites' 
life.  Fray  Aiigustin  Suarez,  believing  evidently  in  the  more 
immediate  efficacy  of  the  latter,  has  quietly  rettumed  hU  office 
as  I'rovincial  of  the  Andalucian  Carmelites  ;  convoked  a  chapter 
in  Hcija  ;  despoiled  Teresa's  KvangcHsta,  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  Seville,  of  his  post,  and  sent  him  off  about  his  business  to  join 
the  Dcscalzos  who  had  appointed  him.  "  1  never  forget  how 
the  Provincial  (Suarcz)  treated  you  when  you  wore  in  his  house 
[she  writes  to  Gracian] ;  and  I  should  desire,  if  jiossible,  to  show 
him  we  are  not  ungrateful.  They  complain  that  your  re\-erence 
is  swayed  by  the  father  Evangelista:  it  is  also  well  to  consider 
that  we  are  none  of  tis  so  perfect  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  be  prejudice<l  against  some,  and  show  favour  to  others; 
and  it  behoves  us  to  take  everything  into  account!"  Better 
advice  could  scared)'  have  been  given  than  for  Gracian  to 
transfer  his  task  of  visiting  the  Obser^-ants — and  the  odium  of 
it — to  the  Observant  I'rovincial  Suarcz.  "  1  repeat,"  she  writes 
again,  "  my  belief  in  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  least 
guilty  of  them,  to  execute  your  pateniit)''*  orders.  The  Pro- 
vtncial  (Suarez),  if  he  had  not  been  corrupted,  would  make  an 
excellent  executioner  I " 

Again  she  returns  to  the  most  important  step  of  all ; 
"  I  beseech  your  paternity  to  hurry  forward  this  of  Rome ; 
do  not  wait  until  the  summer,  for  now  is  the  fitting  season; 
and  believe  me  that  it  is  advisable," 

Her  prudent  counsels  would  seem  to  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  Giacian  rushed  off  to  Seville,  faced  the  ttirbulent  and 
defiant  Carmelites,  and,  aided  by  tl^c  Archbishop  and  the 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  town,  quelled  the  storm,  and  forced 
the  mutinous  monks  to  accept  and  obey  his  commission. 
'This  ODce  at  least."  writes  the  prejudiced  chronicler,  "our 
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good  father  displayed  greater  valour  and  constancy  than  Ihi 
temperament  promised."  So  Gracian  to  Seville  to  reform 
the  Observants — two  assiduously  sometimes  for  his  <m 
safety:  "  My  father,  do  not  hope  lo  bring  things  to  pcrfcctioa 
by  a  single  stroke";  whilst  Teresa  in  Toledo,  watching  tbe 
course  of  events,  warns  and  admonishes — alas  I  not  ofM 
listened  to — ilie  only  person  of  them  all  who  had  giaipcil 
the  situation  and  formed  any  clcarly-deRned  plan  of  action. 
So  through  her  letters  do  we  catch  passing  glimpses  of  \htx 
storms  and  tumults,  to  us — engaged  in  the  storms  ud 
tumults  of  our  own  tittle  world — as  unreal  as  the  meitlaB 
in  which  they  passed. 

Maria    dc  San    Jos^    also  plays  a  principal   part  in  tte 
drama. 

All  means  are  fair  in  love  and  war,  and  in  those  agitated 
days  each  side  was  intent  on  intercepting  the  other's  Tettea 
Thus,  srranKcly  enough,  some  of  Teresa's  fall  into  the  clutches 
of  Tostada :  "  1  have  been  troubled  about  the  missing  letters; 
and  you  do  not  say  whether  those  which  appeared  in  Peraltk's 
hands  were  of  any  importance";  whilst  on  the  other  hand  vt 
find  Gracian  in  possession  of  some  of  Tostado's, — how  tfaqr 
found  their  way  there,  history  omits  to  relate.  Maria  de  Sia 
Jas^  is  the  truHty  intcrmediar)'  between  Toledo  and  Seville; 
To  her  Teresa  entrusts  the  task  of  keeping  her  miniruly 
informed  of  the  health  and  movements  of  this  beloved  son,  anl 
of  the  events  so  rapidly  following  each  other  on  the  theatre  of 
Seville.  In  the  bundle  of  letters  so  constantly  speeding  to  awl 
fro  between  Toledo  and  Seville,  Gracian's  are  distinguished  by 
two  crosses.  For  this  reason  also — the  danger  they  incur  tt 
being  intercepted  on  the  way— she  refers  under  assumed  namo 
to  tho.tc  whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  name  outright,  making  u 
enigma  impossible  to  unravel  except  by  one  actually  in  ibe 
secret.  Thus  Tostado  figures  as  Peralta ;  Gilbcrto  is  probabhr 
Covarrubias,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Council ;  the  Pope» 
Nuncio,  Ormancto,  is  Methuselah;  Quiroga,  chief  Inquiutor, 
Archangel;  etc. 

I  faev  you  nf  charity's  soke  [this  on  the  ?lh  .September  to  Muia  de  Sis 
jDoi  of  Seville]  be  rarcTuI  to  write  to  me  wli»t  it  happening  when  our  tuha 
[Gracian]  is  uniible  to  ;  and  to  give  him  my  letters,  and  nceive  his  (or  tat; 
if  ]rou  whD  are  on  ihc  ipoi  go  tbrotigb  so  many  frights,  you  can  think  wbii  t 
must  b«  when  one  is  so  ^r  away. 

Happily,  however,  the  postmaster  is  a  Toledan,  and  (Don> 
over  a  cousin  of  one  of  the  nuns  of  Segovia.  "He  has  beiB 
to  sec  me,  and  says  he  will  work  marvels  for  you ;    his  naoc  if 
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^tgucrcdo,  being,  as  I  say,  the  director  of  the  posts  here;  We 
ave  settled  it  between  us,  and  he  says  that,  if  care  is  taken 
liere  to  give  the  letters  to  the  postmaster,  I  shall  be  able  to 
■  from  you  in  close  on  eight  days.  Look  what  a  great  thing 
would  be !  He  says  that  if  my  packet  is  placed  in  a  cover, 
Jdressed  to  Figuer<:do,  the  '  corrco  mayor '  of  Toledo,  however 
iy  there  may  be  in  it.  none  of  them  will  be  lost  .  .  . 
It  be  careful,"  she  adds,  the  old  formal  Otstilian,  "  that  you 
Jdrcss  him  properly,  and  find  out  whether  he  is  styled 
aagnilicent  or  what.  For  this  reason  [  have  been  delighted 
remain  here  at  this  time,  for  in  Avila  there  arc  not  the  same 
9portuni[ies  for  this,  and  even  for  other  things," 

'  For  charity's  sake,"  she  repeats  on  the  22nd  (the  chapter  of 
Llmod6var   is   now  over,  and  Gracian  is   hourly   expected  in 
grille),  "  be  careful  to  send  me  news  of  our  father,  by  the  way  i 
rote  you  of  in  the  letter  that  I  sent  you  by  his  paternity.     I 
I  excessively  anxious  to  know  if  he  arrived  well,  and  how  it  has 
with  him,"     How   it  did  fare  with  him  we  may  vaguely 
>njecturc   from    the  following,  written   six   days   later:   "For 
irity's  sake  write  at  once  and  particularly  about  what  is  going 
J,  and  do  not  rely  on  our  father,  who  will  not  have  time." 

Darker  fears  haunted  her.  If  those  fathers  of  the  cloth 
rbo,  like  Habakkuk.  seem  to  have  been  capable  de  lout)  should 
ihemselveii  of  their  obnoxious  Visitor  by  poison  I 
Teresa  was  not  a,  woman  to  distress  herself  with  fanciful 
naginings,  and  it  is  certain  that  Gracian  ran  a  ver>-  real  danger 
>f  assa^ination  or  being  poisoned.  \Vc  have  seen  how  from 
lalagon  she  bad  impressed  on  him  that  none  were  to  be  allowed 
cat  in  the  locutorio  of  her  nuns'  convent  at  Seville,  and  the 
le  arricro  who  carried  the  letter  bore  another  to  Maria  de  San 
|o5^  containing  the  same  injunction.  An  exception,  however, 
to  be  made  for  him  "  whose  health  is  so  im{>ortant  to  us  that 
'all  we  can  do  is  but  little!"  ..."  Look  well  to  it,"  she  says  to 
ber  prioress.  "  that  you  feast  our  father  occasionally.  He  is  as 
much  convinced  as  we  are  that  no  friar  is  to  set  foot  there.  So 
^jDuch  have  we  insisted  on  this  point,  that  I  would  not  wish  you 
carry  it  to  its  extremity,  since  I  see  his  necessity,  and  bow 
iportani  his  health  is  to  us."  But  even  Gracian  is  not  to  eat  in 
locutorio  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  She  is  far  too 
keenly  alive  to  their  embarrassments  to  impose  on  them  an 
jitional  burden.  What  they  spend  on  him,  as  well  as  the 
irriage  of  the  letters  from  Seville — sometimes  even  we  find  her 
eluding  the  cost  of  postage  in  her  own,  thereby  somewhat 
jnding  the  good  prioress's  amour  proprt — must  be  rigorously 
lucted  from  the  forty  ducats  sent  from  San  Jos£  of  Avila; 
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"and  look  to  it,  if  you  should  run  short  when  occa^on  ofef  M 
regale  our  rather,  that  you  let  me  know,  and  do  not  stand  at 
your  dignity,  for  if  so  it  will  not  be  courtesy  but  folly." 

Repeatedly  she  harks  back  to  the  same  theme :  *  Warn  him 
not  to  eat  with  thasc  Observant  friars !  I  know  not  why  he  goo 
there,  except  to  (ill  us  all  with  anxiety.  I  ha\-c  already  tcM 
your  reverence  to  deduct  the  expense  from  the  money  of  Sta 
Josi.  ,  .  -  Let  the  good  sub-prioress,  who  would  count  water  if 
she  could,  take  heed  to  this." 

But  the  poison  reserved  for  Gracian  was  perhaps  more  letlitl 
and  more  subtle  in  its  working  tlian  that  Teresa  feared.  He 
is  surrounded  by  spies;  his  every  action  is  watched  and  Ibt 
worst  construction  put  upon  it  His  frankness  and  itahvH  <i 
character,  a  certain  genial  imprudence  which  was  characteristsc 
of  the  man,  makes  him  an  easy  prey  to  his  enemies.  He  hi> 
become  the  victim  of  the  most  odious  calumnies  on  the  part  of 
the  Observants — calumnies  which,  however  triumphantly  he  may- 
refute  them  now,  will  hang  a  dark  cloud  round  his  life,  and 
scarcely  be  dispersed  by  death. 

"  Your  paternity  will  indeed  do  well,"  advises  the  shrevd 
counsellor  in  Toledo,  "  to  transmit  your  orders  (to  the 
Observants)  from  your  monastery,  where  they  cannot  watd 
whether  you  go  to  dioir  or  not;  I  tell  you  that  it  is  t)ie  best  vajr 
of  doing  things.  Here  there  is  no  dearth  of  prayers,  whidi  are 
better  arms  than  the  ones  those  fathers  use,"  Gracian,  ho«e«r, 
reinstated  in  his  commission  by  the  Nuncio,  pursues  his  courfc 
firmly. 

"  Greatly  have  I  praised  the  Lord,"  writes  Teresa  on  the  JJfd 
of  October,  "  for  the  manner  in  which  the  business  goes,  and 
the  things  Fray  Antonio  told  me  they  said  of  your  patcmilf 
have  horrified  me.  Valamc  Diosl  how  neces-wry  has  b«B 
your  paternity's  departure  ;  although  you  did  no  more  than  in 
conscience  it  seems  to  me  you  were  bound,  for  the  honour  of  ike 
Order.  I  know  not  how  it  was  possible  to  make  public  sudi 
grave  accusations.  God  give  them  light,  and  if  your  paterilhy 
had  only  some  one  you  could  confide  in,  it  would  be  u 
excellent  thing  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  appointing  anotbcf 
prior;  but  I  do  not  understand  it  I  am  amazed  at  him  who 
gave  such  advice,  as  to  do  nothing.  It  is  a  great  thing  ttol 
there  are  still  some  there  who  arc  not  entirely  opposed." 

What  these  calumnies  were  wc  shall  see  later  on.  One  of 
them  at  least  is  connected  with  an  incident  on  which  Tcrea 
herself  touches  in  her  letters.  With  a  credulitj'  thai  speaks 
little  for  his  judgment,  the  simple  friar  h-vt  fallen  headlong  inlo 
the  toils  of  one  of  those  religious  impostors  who  swarmed  in  the 
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Spain  of  that  age, — a  woman  who  got  him  to  believe  that  she 
lad  an  unholy  commerce  with  the  devil ;  whereupon  Gracian 
jcfics  him  to  single  combat.  "  Tell  him,"  he  says,  "  if  he  thinks 
limsclf  omnipotent,  to  come  to  my  cell  at  midnight,  and  I  will 
Igel  him  so  soundly  that  he  shall  soon  see  whether  he  is 
amnipotent  or  not."  The  challenge  is  accepted.  "  So  he  thinks 
to  play  with  Lucifer,  does  he?"  is  the  answer  the  woman  brings 
ick  next  day;  "in  less  than  eight  days  he  shall  find  out  who 
icifer  is."  "  Within  five  days,"  Gracian  wrote  in  the  sad  record 
his  ruined  life,  "began  my  trials,  which  have  now  lasted  for 
lore  than  twenty-five  years,  and  will  I  believe  last  to  the  end 
if  my  life,  with  such  entanglements,  twistings,  and  inventions, 
^that  although  I  have  borne  them,  and  still  bear  them,  I  have  not 
>t  to  the  bottom  of  them,  nor  know  how  else  to  describe  them 
lian  as  the  inventions  of  Lucifer." 

But  Lucifer  was  no  match  for  the  shrewd  Teresa,  and  when 
Pablo  wrote  to  her  in  his  tribulation  she  answered  thus : 

Ai  to  that  nutiden  or  wonun,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  much 

eUncholy  a%  itie  dcvit  which  inspires  bei  to  practise  such  deceptions — for 

^ey  arc  nothing  die— w  Uiat  he  may  deceive  your  paternity  in  somethinH, 

■ince  lie  bat  alreudy  deceived  her :  and  »o  you  must  proceed  with  grcut 

crvc  in  this  matter,  and  on  no  account  ^i>  near  her  house,  Ic^t  what 

hAppcn^-d  to  Sanu)  Marina  '  (I  .think  it  wa«)  should  happen  to  you,  for  thoy 

/aihcred  a  child  on  him,  ti>  hi»  great  Buffering.  .  .  .  Contider,  my  father, 

at  if  she  did  not  gii-c  you  the  letter  under  the  «eal  of  coofestioR,  it  is  a 

'  for  the  Inauiiilion,  and  the  devil  can  entanjjle  )'0u  a  thousand  ways. 

be  truth  it,  I  do  not  think  she  gave  it  to  the  devil,  for  if  she  bad,  be  would 

Dt  have  returned  it  to  her  «o  quickly :  nor  do  I  beLie>-c  anything  cIm  she 

ays,  except  that  she  must  be  some  impostor  (God  for^vc  mc '.)  and  it 

pleases  her  to  converse  with  your  reverence.  .  .  .  Dul  how  mahcious  I  am  t 

till  )i  n  nil  u'.-inicd  in  this  life.  .  .  .  If  there  is  anything  lo  denounce  against 

et  (I  mc.in  lieyond  what  you  have  heard  in  confcuion),  be  warned  ;  for  I 

Ificar  that  when  it  comes  to  be  more  public,  they  will  blame  your  paternity 

Etly,  for  having  known  it  and  kept  silence.    I  see  I  am  talking  nonsense 
nosi  ingenious  iind  tendercTii  uf  diplomats  1],  and  that  your  reverence 
n  more  about  it  than  I.  ...  1  repeat,  my  fattier,  tliat  you  ought  to  try 
,  lo  sleep.    Consider  how  much  work  you  have  to  do,  and  that  the  weakness 
>  Qot  Kit  until  the  head  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  beyond  cure,  and  you 
aou  ttc  how  important  is  your  health.  ... 

A  week  afterwards : 

I  wmle  List  week  to  I'nblo  by  means  of  the  post  here  [the  good  correo^ 

IfarMber  of  the  nun,  "  an  excellent  man  "],  in  which  I  answered  Pablo  as  to 

\tbe  tongues  [the  imno^ior  spoke  in  unknown  tongites],  and  consulting  with 

Joi£  (Christ£  he  told  me  to  warn  him  that  he  had  many  eoemic?  tisible  aiul 

*  See  Vonffae.  "  [jf  end*  Asrtn."  Su.  Klaiina  w»  a  woman  who  uunned  Itie 
llnbit  oir  k  friw.  anl  Mrtil  at  oar,  nntil  ibe  ineident  nfcncd  to  tiiort  led  to  het  sex 
r  bcinG  discovtttd. 
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invisible,  sad  to  beware.    For  ihi«  reason,  I  would  with  you  doi  io  wax  w 
mucb  in  the  Eg)-ptians  [the  Caliado*],  aor  in  the  bird*  o(  midnight. 

There  are  other  enemies,  however,  besides  these  Egyptiaat 
and  night  birds  ;  the  worse  inasmuch  as  they  arc  o(  one's  own 
house,  and  these  wise  old  eyes  pierce  through  the  incipical 
jealousies  that  already  begin  to  buzz  about  the  de^'otod  friar. 

For  charity's  stiVc,  rcmcmbct  me  tnoM  narmly  lo  my  father  faj 
AniAnio  :  alihouKh  it  n'Ottld  be  hciicr,  whenever  you  can  avoid  ii.  not  tt 
let  him  tee  how  often  I  write  to  your  paternity,  and  bow  seldom  lo  faun. 

Indeed  all  the  wealth  of  her  afTection  is  concentrated  toaoi 
her  Paul.  Pcrliaps,  too,  a  touch  of  tender  envy  mingles  with  tbc 
love  of  this  lonely-hearted  old  woman  in  Toledo,  whose  carthl}' 
tics  have  been  so  few. 

Cod  pardon  those  butlerAics  [tbc  nuns  of  SevUle],  who  en)oy  so  mack 
at  their  cAsc  whnx  1  enjoyed  there  with  such  gnat  difficalty.  It  is  impMnUt 
not  lo  feci  a  little  envy,  but  the  ditijtence  they  show  in  miniiteririK  soranrtoi 
to  Pablo's  comfort,  wiihotit  ciciiing  observation,  is  a  great  joy  fijr  aie.  I 
have  alie.ady  written  them  a  guail  many  fooliih  counsels,  90  a»  (o  lertaM 
myself.  Was  I  to  deprive  myielf  of  the  cansolntiou  I  experience  in  at 
thou(;ht  that  you  also  enjoy  §(>mcwhai,  since  you  are  V3  much  in  awi  *f 
il,  and  voiir  labours  so  greiitf  But  my  Paul  is  moie  virtumis  than  thtt 
and  iindcrsrands  me  better  than  he  did  formerly.  So  that  there  maybeM 
occasions  for  any  shortcoming,  this  I  ask  of  you,  not  to  be  their  i-hf***"- 
except  for  that  end  only.  So  it  is ;  for  I  assure  you  that,  if  only  fortb^ 
I  would  account  all  the  sulTerins  I  went  through  in  ibis  foundation  uafh 
rewarded,  and  il  makes  me  praise  the  Lord  iifrcsh,  who  did  me  ihia  favcv. 
that  you  nave  some  one  there  with  whom  you  may  breathe  freety,  sitboO 
having  recourse  to  secular  people.  These  sisters  give  inv  great  pleuuR 
(and  your  paicmiiy  a  favour)  in  writing  to  often,  for  they  x>\y  your  pitoMi 
orders  them  to  do  to,  for  this  alone  to  sec  you  do  not  forget  me  it  a  ^rot 
delight  to  me.  Time  will  take  away  a  little  of  your  fr;tnkncss,  ttkidi  1 
indeed  sec  is  saintly.  But  as  the  devil  objects  10  all  being  saints,  thoK 
base  and  malicious  like  my-tclf  would  fain  remove  ooponunities.  1  tM 
converse  and  feel  great  lore  for  many  reasons ;  whereas  not  all  dsbi 
can,  nor  will  all  superiors  be  like  my  father,  who  puts  up  ttith  so  ntvk 
familiarity  from  them.  And  since  Cod  has  commciidcd  (his  ireamn  » 
you,  you  must  not  think  thai  all  will  guard  it  like  yoor  p.itemity,  for  I  ttll 
you  truly,  thnt  I  fear  more  the  robberies  of  men  than  devils  :  and  wbal  titer 
see  me  say  and  do  (for  1  know  with  whom  I  converse,  and  my  yean  fin 
me  liberty)  they  will  think  they  can  do  also,  and  they  will  be  right :  and  iliil 
is  not  lo  cease  to  love  ihem,  but  to  love  iliem  in  very  sooth.  And  tree  ii  it 
that,  base  as  1  am,  since  1  began  lo  bavc  daughters,  I  have  istd  mp*" 
down  so  tightly  and  w.itrhed  myself  so  closely  so  as  to  give  no  cau«e  fa 
the  devil  lo  tempt  them  ihrou){h  me,  so  that,  tn  God's  glory,  I  beheic  tc 
have  been  the  things — very  grave  ones  at  least  (for  his  Maiesty  has  favomtd 
me  in  this] — that  they  can  find  fault  with  ;  for  I  confess  that  I  hare  lOaU 
to  hide  my  imperfections  from  tbeni :  although  so  many  arc  they,  xhai  IWT 
will  have  seen  enough  and  to  spare,  of  tttU  as  tiu  /<nv  /  If^r  to  PaUf  m 
iAt  iart  I  late  «/  Mm. 
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But  how  weanMcne  I  become !     Let  not  lh«  he&riog  or  ihete  ttaiRgt 

^dispk'Uic  my  father,  lor  your  paternity  aad  I  bear  the  weight  of  a  vctt 

M  xtipatiM^Vny,  and  must  give  account  to  God  and  the  wotid :  and 

tiwc  you  know  haw  lovingly  I  Kpcalc,  you  can  forgive  tnc  and  do  me 

r  fmx,  which  I  have  bc»ou){ht  of  you,  not  (o  (tad  in  public  the  Iciton 

|2  wnte  i<>  yoa.    Coniider  how  minds  diflTct ;  and  that  lupcriort  mufl  never 

' :  openly  about  certain  lhmi{&,  and  it  may  be  that  t  wriie  about  ft  third 

n  or  of  myself,  ami  it  is  not  wise  that  «ny  one  should  read  them,  for 

'  ii  a  great  diifercncc  between  sAyin^  what  I  do  to  you  and  laying  it 

t  other  people,  were  it  even  my  »islcr  ;  for  as  I  should  not  wish  that  any  one 

lould  overhear  my  conTemtion  with  CJod,  nor  hinder  tny  being  alone  with 

btm,  even  to  it  it  wiib  Pablo. 

Her  letters  to  Maria  de  San  Josi  arc  of  the  same  tenor: 

[  envy  yoa  greatly  the  case  with  which  you  enjoy  our  father**  company : 
'.  do  not  deten'c  %o  much  solace,  and  so  I  have  noinini;  to  complain  of  ,  .  . 
iihal  [here  comes  in  the  ihiift  and  economy,— not  for  herself,  but  for  her 
_un»  in  Seville.  >oiely  sircised  sometimes  how  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
Joor,  as  we  shall  sec  presently] ;  wiihal,  I  rejicdt,  ihnl  you  order  the  supnota 
in  my  name  to  deduct  nil  the  cost  ftom  the  forty  ducats  of  San  Jose.  .  .  . 
^^  I  \aa^h  aboiii  the  way  in  which  ihc  good  prioren*  will  put  down  even  the 
H|(rater,  anil  die  will  do  well,  and  »a  I  desire.  ...  I  would  wish  that  it  should 
^^pot  be  knoHTi  in  the  Kerned  ios  where  he  eats;  for  no  other  prelate  muit 
^Hukve  this  door  opened  to  him.  Belie%'i!  me,  we  must  consider  the  liiturc, 
^Ba  that  we  who  have  commeaced  it,  may  not  bavc  lo  give  aocouat  lo 
^God. 


which   Maria  dc  San  Josi  may  have  replied  rather 


■tcsUly 

^B  It  did  DOl  enter  my  mind,  I  think  \iht  adds  in  ber  letter  of  a  week  aftcr- 
^^vard>]i  to  &ay  he  is  not  to  cat  there  (smce  I  see  how  great  is  his  necessity) ; 
^Kot.  obIc**  it  is  for  that  object,  not  to  contc  often  .  .  .  rather  such  is  the 
^charily  you  do  me  by  the  care  with  which  you  nuaiuer  (o  his  puernily,  that 
1  can  never  repay  you  for  il. 

^P       But  in  <ipite  of  all.  to  Teresa's  distress,  Gracian  still  continues 

to  eat  in  the  Cannclitc  monastery,  and  is  moreover  accompanied 

by  one  Fray  Andri!s,  who  cannot  keep  his  tongtic  quiet     "  For 

■God's  love,  warn  him  always,  and  let  him  go  to  the  Remedies 

K'ben  he  has  finished  there,  foi  it  seemit  nothing  less  than 

tempting  God." 

l-'or  Gracian  is  working  wonders.  The  nuns  of  Seville  tOO 
[have  had  tlidr  share  in  Ihe  labours  of  the  Kcroim,  and  several 
[of  them  have  gone  lo  Patcrna  to  introdiKe  their  own  disciph'ne 
liato  the  Carmelite  convent  there. 

I  envy  those  who  wcol  to  Patcms  greatly  [writes  Teresa,  condemned  Co 
'inaction  m  Toledo),  and  not  because  they  n<-nt  wilh  our  father ;  for  I  forgot 
Nlhat  in  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  HifTcrinK.  Pte.ise  God  ibat  it  may 
[tw  the  begisDinj;  of  our  doing  him  (ome  service.     With  so  few  u  tbcy  are 
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there,  1  beliex'C  ibey  will  not  have  lo  go  thrauKb  much,  except  huiisn,(H 
tbey  idl  me  they  hai-c  noiliing  to  cat.  Cod  be  willi  Dwffl,  (o«  hean^ 
do  we  beseech  it  of  him  licrc.  Send  thctn  this  letter  with  the  sttatc< 
caution,  and  send  nte  ihcirs  if  you  have  any,  so  thai  1  may  tec  lio«  tbt} 

KM  OD. 

This  on  the  26ih  of  November.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  month  to  Gracian,  full  uf  the  same  subject : 

I  .-issui'c  you  that  if  God  had  not  etvcn  mc  to  understand  that  illlbc 
[food  we  do  comes  from  his  hand,  nnd  now  little  wc  arc  .iWe  to  perfoiaol 
ourselves,  it  would  not  be  nut  of  the  way  lo  feel  KCimeit'h.-i(  vain>;loiiout  OiR 
what  your  grace  docs.  May  he  be  for  ever  btcvicd,  and  hi»  name  praited 
for  ever  and  aye.  Amen  :  for  the  thin^'ii  that  nte  taking  pl.tce  are  CBOnf'k 
to  make  one  lose  one's  head,  and  Uie  peace  with  which  your  paientf; 
accomplishes  tliein  ift  what  amaina  me  man,  leaving:  your  enemiei  Irisl^ 
and  m.-iking  the  Observants  themselves  the  authorf,  or  ratker  ihe  cxecuUtK 
of  your  decrees. 

I  have  been  amused  at  padre  Evangelisia's  dcctioa ;  (or  chanty,  IR 
your  patemiiy  remember  mc  lo  him.  and  m  father  Pabloi,  whom  Cod  itfMf 
the  diversion  lie  t;ave  iis  with  his  couplets  and  Tcrcui'i  letter.  dcIiebtiafBC 
with  the  news  dial  it  is  not  true  about  Ihe  djfaitat  [cnekcis—ObtemiN 
nuns],  and  the  dcpariure  of  the  butterlllcs  [Descalsu].  I'hey  hare  oiuf 
cnvieis  [die  Dcicalias  al  I'aicrnaJ  (or.  as  regards  wflcrin^,  we  are  Ml  M 
desires  ;  God  belp  us  when  we  come  to  put  them  to  the  praof.  .  .  .  Itlesfcd 
be  God  that  your  jMtcrniiy  has  been  there  amidst  these  tumults  ;  vbi 
would  the  poor  thinj;^  have  done  without  yoii  ?  Wiilial  they  are  foftmUE 
since  now  ihey  arc  doing  some  good,  and  I  hold  in^reat  account  wbal  JW 
write  roc  of  the  Archbishop's  visitor.  It  is  impossible  but  that  that  hooK 
will  be  productive  of  ^reai  benefit,  »nce  it  cost  ui  90  dear :  it  seems  lotH 
that  what  Pablo  [GiaeianJ  is  i,'oing  through  now  is  nothing  in  compaiMM 
to  what  he  went  ibiougb  with  ilic  fear  of  the  Aguilas  [Obserianu}.  I  an 
greatly  amused  at  your  going  about  begging,  and  you  have  never  told  ne 
yet  who  is  your  companion.  Vou  say  that  you  sent  I'eralca's  leiccr^  amonfii 
the  documents,  and  the  packet  has  not  come.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  gladly  wdmU 
AngcLi  have  given  I'ablo  food  when  he  was  so  hungry  as  yog  say.  I  kno* 
not  why  he  seeks  mote  trials  than  those  God  gives  httn  when  he  goes  abocc 
begging :  it  roust  be  Uiat  he  thinks  he  has  seven  souI»,  &nd  that  wbsi 
one  is  done  he  will  get  another.  Scold  him,  for  cliarity'^  ».ike,  ni 
tliank  him  from  mc  for  Uic  favour  he  does  me  in  being  v>  careful  aban 
writing. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  great  news  arrives  in  the  oU 
sombre  convent  of  Toledo,  which  •the  hastens  to  transmit  to 
her  prioress  of  Seville.  "  I  desire  greatly  to  hear  about  (cy 
nuns  of  I'atncra;  [  believe  they  will  pet  on  famously,  especi- 
ally with  the  news  which  our  father  will  tell  you,  that  Tostada 
is  not  to  be  admitted  ;  so  that  the  Reform  of  the  Descalzas  wtll 
not  end  with  that  convent  alone.  God  keep  him,  for  the  waf 
in  which  things  are  now  going  seems  little  less  than  miraculoui.' 
It  was  true;  for  on  the  34th  of  November  a  Royal  order 
had  been  issued,  ordering  Tostado  to  display  his  commissJOO 
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nd  power*  within  fifteen  days.     Evidently  the  Dcscalzos  are 
rinning  all  alone  the  line. 

To  Maria  dc  ban  }os6,  7th  December : 

abUge  mc  jo  much  by  the  care  you  wy  you  take  to  kk^Ic  our 

,  it  makes  me  love  you  cvtn  more ;  and  so,  that  it  is  done  with 

I  have  siiggcslcd,  I  am  cvcecdinKly  content ;  for  I  believe  that 

either  nnn  nor  at  any  other  time  will  it  be  po»ib1c  lo  treat  any  oihcr  so. 

For  as  ibc   Lord  lingted  him  out  for  these  bcuinnin];!,  and  they  only 

h^)pcn  once  and  not  every  day,  «o  I  iblnk  there  will  oe  none  like  him. 

.  .  .  Bat  neither  will  there  be  jjreater  need  than  now,  for  like  as  in  time 

rif  war.  it  behoirs  os  lo  proceed  with  greater  caution.  ...  I  am  cxccedinfc 

'    '  that  you  are  beginning  10  sec  what  there  is  in  our  lather.     1  saw  it 

.  the  time  at  Veas. 

For  Quiroga,  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain,  has  summoned 
racian  to  Madrid. 

Whatev«r  reason  your  p.itcn)ity  might  have  for  mnaining.  seeing  that 

lUel's  letter  [Angel  is  Qtiirogn)  is  so  pressing,  I  would   hin  [says  the 

vd  coufttelW]7  however  much  your  work  sunered  for  it,  ih^t  yvu  failed 

1 10  go  when  you  have  done  with  those  seiiores  marctueses  ;  for,  although 

ii  not  ritfhi  in  his  conjecture,  these  thing)  cannot  be  done  by  letter; 

1  we  owe  him  so  much,  and  it  seems  that  God  has  placed  him  there  to 
Ap  us,  that  even  an  error  through  his  advice  will  do  us  no  harm.  Look 
I  It,  my  iiither,  and  vex  him  not,  for  the  love  of  Cod.  for  where  you  are, 
90  ate  entirely  bereft  of  ^ood  coimwl,  and  it  would  give  mc  great  pain. 

Her  advice  was   as    usual    disregarded.    Gractan  let  the 

>rtunc  moment  slip  by,  and  still  lingered  on  in  Seville. 
Lmongst  other  things  we  note  in  this  same  letter  are  the  first 

iptoms  of  the  mutual  antipathy  between  Maria  de  San  Jos£ 
id  Fray  Antonio  dc  Jesus,  only  awaiting;  Teresa's  death  to 

ik  out  into  a  flame  of  hot  animosity. 

It  also  pained  me  that  the  prioress  say*  that  Santoyo  [Fray  Antonio] 
.H  nor  fulfil  his  otfice  of  prior  ox  he  should,  o^'er  and  above  which  he 
liovrs  little  spirit.  For  God's  love,  tell  him  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  h« 
aj  know  tisere  is  justice  for  him  as  well  as  the  oilier^  ...  I  write  this 
I  ciKh  haste  (we  can  see  her  silling  far  into  the  night  in  the  lilUe  white- 
■sbed  cell,  a  dickering  oil-Urnji  hanging  from  the  wall],  and  ibe  muleteer 
.  miung  for  it ;  and,  since  it  is  certain,  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  again 
b«  the  Royal  Coancil  has  issued  an  edict  10  the  cfl'cct  that  El  Tostado  ia 
Dt  to  visit  ibc  four  provinces  .  .  .  (so  he  told  me  who  had  seen  it. — be 
|tbo  wrote  it, — and  the  letter  was  read  to  me\  Although  1  do  not  con- 
'  the  reader  a  very  truthful  per9on,  1  believe  he  spoke  truth  ihi«  time, 

.  had  no  reason  to  lie.     In  one  way  or  another,  1  hope  in  God  that  all 

.  be  for  the  best,  since  he  is  making  my  Pablo  an  enchanter.  .  .  .  Oh, 

Eaiher,  and  who  would  not  desire  to  share  these  cares  with  rour 

ateraily  ?    And  how  well  you  do  in  making  >-our  plnint  to  her  who  fceU 

ch  pity  for  >T)ur  sorrows.  ...  He  careful  of  what  yoo  cat  in  ihooa 

aasicTies. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  December  she  again  writes  to  the 
man  who  held  her  so  completely  under  his  spell : 

Oh,  wbnl  u  happy  d&y  1  hnvc  had  to-dAy,  for  faiher  Mariano  ku  km 
me  M  your  letwn !  ...  At  lii«i,  my  father.  Cod  helps  you  to  unfuH  rax 
banncrt  to  tbe  windB  f^o  had  those  dc.id  and  yoiic  ancestors  of  ben  iSaef, 
whose  1>Iood  Ie4p«  in  ncr  Hi  ihc  wt  iict],  as  tbcy  lay  :  ihere  is  do  fcai  he 
that  you  (hall  go  forward  in  your  ureal  design.  Oii,  how  I  cin-j-  yoa  saj 
fattier  fray  Antonio  for  brinntni;  aootit  the  abaniluiiment  of  xo  tiuay  (!ol 
And  here  1  am  with  dcairei  aTone  !  [oh  the  pitiful  bclple»ne»  lui  ik 
accident  of  sex  i[n)>o>>es  on  tt)i§  great  and  laliant  spirit  1}.  Lei  nx  law* 
what  foundation  theie  was  for  the  false  accusation  of  (he  nun  ttbo  was  i 
virgin,  and  yei  had  borne  a  child,  for  il  <^ccrnt  lo  me  tl>c  grvJiett  Mlyw 
put  such  a  thing  about  as  that.  But  none  jfoei  lo  far  as  wliat  yoa  wkm 
me  the  other  day.  Do  you  ihink  it  a  small  favour  on  God's  pan  thai  jw 
bear  these  thinys  a«  vou  da?  .  .  .  1  have  been  delighted  with  the  Ircir 
which  the  prioress  oi  I'atema  lia>  written  to  you,  and  the  dexteiity  itat 
Cod  gives  you  in  eveiythint;.  I  hope  in  him  that  they  will  bttM  faA 
Krcnt  fruil.  and  it  has  inspired  mc  with  an  ardent  desire  for  these  muidk- 
lions  nol  to  cease.  ...  I  am  ihoroughly  aware  that  (here  is  no  mat&fk* 
convents  of  nuns,  if  there  is  not  snmc  one  to  keep  watch  withia.  01^  to* 
desirous  I  am  to  see  all  the  nuns  rid  of  the  control  of  the  Calandos  t  Tin 
Encamacion  iii  in  a  suic  to  praite  God  (or !  Tlie  iDomeni  I  m<  At 
province  efTccicd  1  shall  devoie  niy  life  10  this,  for  keoce  arises  all  4t 
mischief,  and  ii  is  wtihuui  a  icincdy.  Because,  although  oifaer  tt'ii""" 
are  relaxed,  those  subject  to  friars  aic  not  so  b^d  as  the  ones  nnilcr  da 
Bishops,  for  they  .ire  teniblc.  And  if  the  supcnon  only  underH0«4  At 
responsibility  they  look  upon  ihcmsclt-es,  and  were  at  careAtl  ai  r*V 
paternity,  there  would  be  a  dilTereni  talc  to  tell,  and  it  woutd  be  m 
small  mercy  of  God  lo  have  so  many  prayers  of  good  souls  lor  ba 
Church. 

What  you  say  about  ihc  habits  seems  to  mc  cxceedini-  well,  and  a  jm 
hence  you  can  make  all  the  nuns  wear  ibcm.  Done  ooce,  it  cannol  t* 
undone,  for.  atihouKh  they  may  sboui  a  few  days,  if  a  fcw  aie  puiuibcdL 
(he  rest  will  calm  down.  Tor  such  is  the  nature  of  women,  for  the  most  fto. 
liniorous.  ...  1  have  been  amused  at  the  rigour  of  our  father  ftay  Arimm 
[tliis  is  what  Maria  de  -San  Josh's  complaints  amount  to] ;  let  bim  undtnuat 
that  it  would  not  answer  ill  with  one  or  other  of  them  [the  nunt},  (t»  1  kec< 
them.  Perhaps  iheir  words  might  be  freed  from  more  than  ooe  tea,  ud 
ihey  would  even  now  be  mora  submissive;  for  there  must  be  tenicncy asl 
n([our  both,  foi  so  our  Lord  himself  leads  us,  and  (here  is  oo  oiherMf 
with  the  very  headstrong  ones. 

To  Mariano,  rath  December: 

I  have  only  one  great  sorrow  and  envy— to  see  how  little  I  am  wodhlkr 
all  this  I  for  I  would  fain  he  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  troubJe,  so  (bit  Ii 
me  TOO  should  fall  some  ih^rc  of  these  spoils  of  those  who  kne«d  the  ihNKh. 
Sometimes  so  base  am  I,  Uiat  1  am  glad  to  see  myself  here  in  peace :  w< 
when  il  comes  to  my  cars  how  vou  ara  labnurint:  there,  1  am  brokcn-bttni 
and  full  of  envy  of  the  nuns  of  Patcnia.  It  fill*  me  with  intense 
that  God  is  beginning  to  gel  seme  good  out  of  bis  DesoUn*. 
when  I  see  such  valiant  souls  in  these  houses,  it  seems  lo  tne  it  , 
for  God  to  give  tbem  so  much,  except  for  some  great  end  :  althousb  il  ta 
only  for  the  time  they  have  been  in  that  content,  f  am  fnU  of  deep 


■  mndi  more  90^  when  1  bapt  io  hia  M^jeMy  thai  ibey  are  to  beu  gnU 
iiit. 

So  she  writes,  this  wonderful,  many-sided  wonnan ;  in- 
tnicting,  warning,  encouraging,  following  cvciy  movement  of 
ler  father  and  nuns  at  Seville  with  the  most  exquisite  tact, 
he  most  unparalleled  fp^cc.  It  is  in  her  letters,  tender, 
Mthctic,  playful,  humorous,  always  earnest  and  sincere,  un- 
lORScious  revelations  of  the  mood.t  and  fractions  of  moods  that 
Dade  up  the  very  human  and  lovable  reality  of  Teresa  de 
lesus,  who  fought  and  sorrowed  as  deeply,  and  laughed  as 
nerrity  (perhaps  more  so)  as  any  other  of  her  age,  that  she 
iharms  and  captivates  us  most.  Look  not  in  these  letters  for 
my  sign  of  sour  disgust  of  life,  any  pretensions  to  superior 
[Oodness,  any  trace  of  pose  She  flings  herself  into  the 
ninutix  of  her  daily  life  with  the  keenest  zest,  and  makes 
hem  c\'en  as  interesting  to  us  as  they  were  to  the  friars  and 
inns  who  read  them  first.  In  spontaneous  and  simple  fashion 
ind  homely  phrase  she  paints  us  the  very  interior  of  convejit 
ifc;  nor  would  it  seem  to  have  been  an  unhappy  one,  nay, 
atber  a  merry  and  a  healthy  one.  Simple  minds  and  j>eaceful 
tearts,  not  cut  off  from  the  world,  for  the  world  entered  largely 
nto  their  lives — was  not  all  Spain  itself  one  vast  monastery? — 
Mlt  theirs  indeed  the  better  part,  and  so  they  feel  it.  Innocent 
rnjoymcnts,  many  cares — the  greatest  often  to  stave  off  hunger 
— triumphs,  too, — ah,  how  free  is  the  mind  where  there  is  no 
lensc  of  property  to  breed  feud  and  discord,  and  the  weal  and 
iroc  of  one  are  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  community !  Certainly 
nonasticism,  as  then  understood  in  Spain  and  by  a  Teresa,  was 
one  of  the  noblest  manifestations  of  national  life.  We  see 
them  all  again,  these  excellent  nuns,  as  they  pass  before  our 
eyes,  conjured  up  in  a  few  brief  phrases ;  the  prioress  of  Seville 
Krith  her  aches  and  pains,  blood-Ictttngs,  and  purt;ings.  Nay. 
we  can  see  her  as  she  sits  at  her  spinning-whed  in  that  old 
dim  convent  of  Seville,  swinging  her  arms  about  so  vigorously, 
and  spinning  such  quantitie.t,  that  "  she  will  never  get  rid  of 
that  fever  ifshe  does  not  desist."  The  sub-prioress,  who  in 
Teresa's  happy  phrase  "would  count  water  if  she  could"; 
Gabriela,  or  San  Gabriel,  her  infirmarian,  whom  she  misses 
most  of  nights  ;  Sor  San  Francisco,  the  excellent  letter-writer. 
who  deserves  to  figure  in  "print,"  struggle  once  more  into 
life  In  these  faded  letters.  All  the  little  threads  that  made  up 
these  humble  lives  so  long  ago  forgotten, — the  drama  of  their 
existence  becomes  palpable  to  us,  I  can  see  the  prioress, 
Cabriela,  and  San  Francisco  jubilant  over  that  famous  feasting 
which  they  celebrated    the    Octave  of   the  Santtssimo 
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Sncrnmento,  sitting  down  each  one  to  indite  a  Ubonoia 
account  of  it,  that  drew  from  the  old  saint  the  obicrvatioii 
"that  withal  she  wa«  not  vexed,  but  exceeding  glad,  it  was  u 
handsome  done."  The  constant  communication  kept  op  br 
Tcrc«a  with  her  nuns  of  Seville  and  her  various  convents, — titc 
letters  that  pa«s  to  and  fro  between  them  and  Avila, — show  « 
a  state  of  Ihinga  analogous  to  nothing  existing  now.  if  n 
except  perhaps  Morocco  and  the  East,  Those  road§  ami 
tracks,  to-day  so  desolate  and  so  loncU-,  were  then  thickly 
thronged  with  lines  of  travellers;  rccucros  with  their  %\iiagt 
of  l.iden  mules  sweltering  along  in  the  sun  between  Avila  ind 
Seville;  muleteers  singing  as  they  go, — honest  souls  indeed, 
safer  than  the  post — SpAnish  ol^cialdom  was  always  infamous, 
— docs  not  Teresa  expressly  warn  the  prioress  of  Seville  llm 
she  is  only  to  send  the  cost  of  pOi^tage  if  the  bearer  is  an 
"  arricro,"  for  if  not,  neither  letters  nor  postage  will  ever  appof 
again  ?  The  arricro's  donkey  not  only  carries  letters— tfcc 
bundle  of  her  nuns  in  Seville  is  often  so  extensive  that  Tenu 
declares  herself  "delighted  with  San  Francisco's,  and  all  the 
rest,  so  long  as  they  do  not  expect  a  reply  "—but  gifts  of 
quincffl,  tollas  (spotted  dog-hsh).  fresh  tunny,  and  otba 
luxuries,  to  the  old  foundress  in  Toledo;  many  of  Ihem,  in- 
deed, never  getting  farther  than  Malagon,  poor  consunptiM 
prioress  Brianda  hiiving  more  need  of  them  than  she. 

It  is  a  "rccuero"  from  Avila  whom  Lorenzo  entrusts  with 
the  collection  of  the  money  due  to  him  by  the  Sevilian  convent 
Watch  him  as  he  gravely  stands,  cap  in  haiKJ,  before  tb< 
locutory  grating,  as  the  nuns  behind  it  laboriouitly  count  it  ois 
to  him,  in  greasy  maravcdis  {to  make  payment  ea^icJ■,  and  tht 
weight  heavier), — scratching  his  head  dubiously  as  he  gutrdi 
them  in  his  sash.  Lorenzo,  too.  writes  frequently  from  ArUa : 
punctiliously  enclosing  four  reals  for  the  apothecary  who  livw 
close  to  the  convent, "  for  an  ointment  I  think  he  got  from  hio 
when  his  leg  was  bad," 

"  I  f  you  have  not  got  the  letters,"  writes  Teresa,  "  pay  them. 
and  fail  not  to  write  to  him,  for  although  I  send  him  join 
messages,  I  think  he  is  hurt  at  your  not  doing  so" — a  bchci: 
faithfully  accomplished  by  Maria  dc  San  Josrf,  (or  a  month  after 
we  hear  of  Lorenzo  laughing  heartily  at  her  letters,  and  showing 
them  to  the  nuns  of  San  Josi— "  He  will  write  soon,  for  heii 
very  fond  of  you,  and  1  also  assure  you  tliat  he  is  not  man;  w 
than  I  am." 

We  have  seen  her  directing  ev«3y  movement  of  the  Refonn; 
how  acutely  she  has  grasped  the  situation ;  how  she  sweeps  the 
whole  field,  and  marshab  and  directs  her  forces  with  the  JntuitPfc 
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Insight  of  a  general !  Besides  this — the  central  theme  of  her 
life — never  for  a  moment  tloe?  she  relax  her  rigid  surveillance 
over  her  convents.     Let  us  now  watch  her  as  an  administrator. 

Both  convents  of  Malagon  and  Seville  arc  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  Brianda,  prioress  of  the  former,  is  in  bed  spitting 
blood  T  of  her,  too,  we  catch  fugitive  glances  in  these  letters,  and 
things  are  altogether  so  bad  that  Gracian  suggests  that  Teresa 
herself  should  go  there  to  put  them  right  This  she  valiantly 
resists,  "  since  she  has  rtcithcr  health  nor  charity  to  look  after 
sick  folk";  besides,  her  presence  in  Toledo  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  Dofla  Liiisa  de  la  Ccrda  up  to  the  mark,  for 
although  that  lady  has  refused  to  allow  the  community  to  be 
moved  from  Malagon  to  ParacucUos,  »he  is  building  a  new 
Convent  for  them, "  and  has  as  good  as  promised  4000  ducats 
this  year  instead  of  2000,"  in  which  case  the  master-builder 
promises  that  it  shall  be  ready  for  hatritation  within  a  year  from 
Christmas.  Moreover,  Alfonso  Kui/  is  there  superintending 
the  work,  and  the  nuns  have  nothing  to  do;  "and  although  7 
as  really  needed  it  is  an  evil  moment,  as  your  paternity  sees, 
f  me  to  go  away  from  here."  Even  it*  extremis  as  she  is 
iowever,  prioress  Brianda  possesses  a  decided  will  of  her  own; 
regardless  of  Teresa's  suggestion  to  give  the  charge  of  the  house 
Juana  BautJsia,  she  has  appointed  Beatrix  de  Jesus,  "  who, 
uid.  was  much  bt-tter :  perhaps  she  may  be,  but  so  it  does 
seem  to  me.  Neither  would  she  hear  of  Isabel  de  Jesus  as 
istress  of  novices,  they  being  so  many  as  to  give  me  great 
[anxiety,  although  the  tatter  has  already  filled  that  office,  and  if 
t  very  clever  is  an  excellent  nun,  and  has  trained  up  good 
'enough  novices."  This  office,  too,  she  confers  on  BeatnV,  who 
is  "\-cry  much  fatigued."  Teresa's  gnratcst  anxiety,  Iwwever, 
fa  Seville,  where  the  prioress  is  overwhelmed  with  censos, 
alcabalas,  etc,  and  nothing  forthcoming  to  pay  them  with  :  yet 
they  are  raliant  enough,  poor  souls  I  knitting  stockings,  spinning, 
ttoif^  such  work  as  may  eke  out  their  slender  budget  Ncver- 
'lelen,  their  only  hope  is  in  well-dowered  novices,  and  these 
indeed  seem  difficult  enough  to  get  Here,  again,  in  the 
choosing  of  novices,  the  business  qualities  of  the  saint  come 
it  clear  and  distinct — so  ck»r  and  distinct  that  orte  suspects 
would  have  been  an    admirable    dealer    at    a    CasttUan 


This  one  has  a  blembh;  still  she  is  not  to  be  lightly  dls- 
Jtnisscd,  "ss  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  distress  for  money,  and 
|how  hard  it  is  to  get  there,  if  only  her  friends  will  undertake  to 

ay  her  dowry  of  400  ducats  at  once."     Another  is  unblemished. 

jt  undowered, — still,  on  the  principle  of  throwing  out  a  sprat 
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to  catch  >  mackerel,  even  she  too  may  be  admitted ;  attboo^ 
"  only  for  the  sake  of  God  alone  can  it  be  done,  since  vrc  have 
as  yet  taken  none  thcie  for  charity,  and  he  will  help  us;  aad 
perhaps  bring  others  if  wc  do  this  for  him."     A  third  is  weiltt^, 
but  her  dower  cannot  be  counted  on  until  her  father's  deallL 
How  admirably  docs  this  show  that  the  popular  idea  of  a  Mint 
as  an  ecstatic  bcinR.  quite  weaned  from  the  affairs  of  this  trarld, 
is   totally  erroneous.     No   horse-dealer   could    have   diapla^'ed 
more  worldly  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  a  lot  of  colts  from  the 
pastures  of  Cordoba  than  does  Teresa  in  the  selection  of  bet 
novices.    A  fourth  (one  of  two  sisters,  nieces  of  Garci  Ahnta. 
both  desirous  of  admission  into  the  convent)  is  afTlicted  with 
extreme  melancholy;  "I   was  informed  clearly  she  was  end. 
Besides,  their  father  too  is  living,  and  you  will  see  yourself  in 
trouble  before  you  get  anything  out  of  them. "     Inde»J, "  iDonn' 
down"  is  the  saint's  maxim  in  every  cas&    "As  regard*  tii. 
renunciation  of  the  good  Bemarda" — Bemarda  being  a  wotili 
be  novice,  dauRhter  of  a  certain  Pablo  Matias,  who  had  becoir 
surcty  for  the  nuns  in  the  purchase  of  the  house — "  be  wamoi . 
for  as  she  has  parents,  her  fortune  will  go  to  them,  and  not  to 
the  monastery ;  if  thc>'  died  before  her.  to  the  monastery.     Thit 
is  certain,  for   1   know  it  from  competent  "men   of  letters';' 
since  father  and  grandparents  are  heirs-at-law  ;  and  failing  then 
the  monastery.     What  they  are  obliged  to  do  is  to  give  ber  • 
dower,  and  if  by  great  good  luck  they  arc  ignorant  of  the  fonocr 
fact,  they  will  praise  God  that  you  are  willing  to  come  to  t 
settlement  with  thcra.     At  least,  if  they  would  give  her  the 
•mount  of  the  bond  they  hold  over  tlie  house  it  would  be  a 
great  thing."    Which  shows  a  very  competent  knowledge  t^ 
law,  that  docs  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  the  good  Pablo  MaiiA^k. 
Then  she  adds — this  in  another  letter : — "  You  must  not  let  him 
imagine  you  want  his  daughter  unle.<i3  she  renounces"*  (for  the 
same  legal  reasons  given  above).     *'  And  know  that  it  Is  better 
she  should  do  so  for  many  reasons:  since  people  in  business' 
(the  good  Maiias  was  a  merchant)  "arc  rich  one  day,  and  lo«e 
all  they  have  the  next," 

She  also  in  Toledo  "keeps  a  sharp  lookout  if  anything 
should  turn  up  to  suit  you."  One,  indeed,  with  a  beautiful 
voice,  does  turn  up ;  but  I  know  not  what  passed  between  be 
and  the  saint,  or  if  the  competition  was  keen  amongst  the 
convents  for  such  a  quality,  but  she  of  the  beautiful  voice,  she 
writes  regretfully,  never  returned  ;  but  she  still  keeps  Nicolao'f 

'  In  the  Tomiui  leiuc,  a  "Iclndo"  wiu  one— ^cnenDy  an  iiiliiMilii  nB 
vtTKd  in  the  myucrie*  of  canon  la*,  vthsch  then  includcj  «ll  alhar  faouicha  t^ 
iaru|wadence.     Its  modam  wnw  it  wtdol;  illlletent. 
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ice,  "  the  one  of  the  400  ducats  and  more,  and  plenishings," 
Lidently  in  view  as  a  last  resort. 

The  moDc)'  ninde  my  inouih  waier  at  once,  for  iliev  will  j^ivc  it  when  ^ou 

llike,  becatiM:  1  should  doi  like  you  (o  toucli  thai  bclontpne  to  Beatrix's 

motlKr  and  Pablo,  ttncc  it  h  for  the  ptincipnl  {Mynicnt ;  ana  if  you  go  on 

(radaally  twins  it  for  other  things,  you  will  be  left  vAih  n  heavy  load,  which 

^  certainly  terrible,  and  thercfoic  I  would  with  to  6nd  lomc  remedy  here. 

will  inform  nipcif  thotouslily  of  thit  maiden ;  they  speak  loud  in  her 

praifc,  and,  in  ihiiit,  she  belao|;>  to  thu  place.    I  will  try  and  >ee  her.     I 

icpcat  to  you  iliat  I  would  fain  you  did  not  go  on  scllin);  yonder  sister's 

"  centos,"  but  that  we  look  out  for  some  other  means,  since  if  not,  we  shall 

be   leA  with  ihc  burden,  and  it  H'ould  be  a  grand  stroke  to  pay  it  off 

JtOffctlier  along  with  what  we  owe  to  Pablo,  and  would  iclieve  you.  .  .  . 

>oo  I  take  the  dau){hier  of  the  Portuguese  (or  whatever  he  i«>  unless  she 

eposils  the  sum  she  is  10  give  in  the  hands  of  some  person  beforehand 

|Cxcellent  business  capacity],  for  I  ha\-e  heard  th.it  you  vill  not  get  a  "sliver" 

M  of  him,  and  in  these  times  we  cannot  afford  to  take  people  in  for  noihinc  : 

1  M«  that  you  slick  to  it 

In  the  meantime  the  Jesuits  have  prevented  a  novice  with 

fat  dowry  fmm  entering  the  convent  at  Seville.    Teresa,  how- 

rcT,  meets  them  on  their  own  ground.     "  Endeavour  sometimes,' 

ic  writes,  this  most  consummate  of  diplomatists,  "  to  get  some 

of  the  company  to  hear  your  confessions  for  it  will  help 

itly  to  make  them  lose  their  fear  of  us,  and,  if  you  couiti, 

father  Acosta  would  be  the  best,     God  forgive  them,"  she  adds. 

'for  with  her,  if  she  was  so  rich,  all  would  have  been  ended, 

Ithough  •itncc  his  Majesty  did  not  brinj;  her,  he  will  look  aftt^r 

>u."     A  little  later  on  we  find  her  inculcating  the  same  advice, 

then  troubles  were  thickening  around  the  nuns  of  Seville,  and 

prioress  had  falltm  out  with  Garci  Alvarc):,  whose  intolcr.ible 

tensions  to  bring  whom  he  liked  to  the  convent  as  spiritual 

Itrectors  were  hampering  her  authority  and  filling  the  convent 

n-alls  with  discord :  "  An  excellent  custom  it  would  be,"  remarks 

Teresa  drily,  who  hattxl  anything  to  do  with  /\ndalucia,csptrcially 

the  heat,     "  I  am  not  astonished  at  what  you  tell  me  of  your 

saffinings,  for  ]  myself  went  tlirough  much  there," — going  on  to 

su^fest,  with  much  worldly  wisdom,  that  their  best  remedy  is  at 

once  to  make  friends  of  the  Jesuits,  and  get  them  on  their  side. 

^  It  will  not  be  a  small  matter  if  the  rector  there  would  take  it 

^npon   him,  as  you  say,  and  would  be  a  great  help  for  many 

^Htngs.     But  they  will  have  obedience,  and  so  you  must  give  it ; 

^P>r  although  sometimes  what  they  say  may  not  suit  u^*, — still,  so 

boportant  is  it  to  have  them  favourable,  that  it  is  well  to  submit 

Be  sure  to  think  of  things  to  ask  them,  for  this  they  are  very  fond 

of,  and  rightly,  for  when  they  charge  themselves  with  a  thing 

'  ey  are  careful  to  do  it  well.    Tliis  is  very  important  in  that 
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wretched  world  you  arc  in,  for  when  our  father  U  gone  you  wSI 
be  left  entirely  alone," 

Nor  were  the  "ccnsos,"  the  equivocal  conduct  of  Gird 
Alvarez,  the  selection  of  novices,  the  only  matters  that  distressed 
the  sorely-perplexed  brain  of  Maria  dc  San  Jos^.  The  notaiy 
had  made  a  blunder  in  drawin(<;  up  the  deed  of  sale,  and  thcf 
were  threatened  with  a  lawsuit.  "  Be  warned  always."  tnita 
the  cool,  senMble  Teresa, "  that  a  peaceful  settlement  will  be 
the  best,  and  do  not  forgcT  this,  for  our  father  wrote  me 
great "  Ictrado '  of  the  court  had  told  him  that  we  were  m 
wrong,  and  even  if  wc  had  all  the  justice  in  the  world  oa  our 
side,  lawsuits  are  nidc  things.     Don't  forRct  this." 

Interest,  too,  in  her  opinion,  is  another  "stubborn  thuip,' 
and  for  this  reason  she  urfjcs  on  her  prioress  to  add  whatmr 
she  can  to  the  sum  required  fur  the  payment  of  the  house — 'w 
that  you  may  not  have  to  pay  »o  much  interest"  In  fact,  the 
poor  nun-s  of  Seville  owe  money  everywhere:  to  Lorenzo  in 
Avila,  who  assisted  them  with  the  alcabala;  to  good  Atoon 
de  Ruiz  of  Malagon,  who  must  be  paid  up  promptly,  w  "hif 
daily  bread  depends  upon  his  having  money  to  buy  cattle  with 
in  Malagon,"  For  if  Teresa  Is  tireless  in  endeavouring  topniccre 
likely  novices  for  her  prioress,  with  Castilian  rectitude  she  koq« 
a  sharp  lookout  on  the  interests  of  the  creditors,  "  You  muA 
try,  at  least,"  she  says,  "  to  get  those  30OO  ducats  that  must  be 
paid  this  year ;  and  not  to  give  the  money  to  Alonso  Ruiz  lies 
heavy  on  my  conscience,  because  of  the  little  help  he  has  ibere. 
Kveti  if  Nicolao's  novice  »  not  so  perfect  as  might  be  withed, 
I  would  not  refuse  her."  She  also  suj^ests  that  Maria  de  Swi 
Jo6^  should  compound  with  Pablo  (novice  Ilcrnarda's  father) 
for  I  joo  ducats,  and  the  amount  he  had  become  surety  for  oa 
the  house — "  for  these  inheritances  arc  ne%'er  good  fof  us,  stace 
they  end  in  nothing :  and  do  not  accept  a  hereditament,  .  . . 
nor  let  it  cross  your  thou;jhts  to  take  landed  propcrt>* ;  say  th»t 
you  cannot,  since  you  must  not  possess  an  income."  Although 
however,  they  are  not  to  accept  landed  property,  they  arc  not  to 
come  to  tenns  for  less  than  she  has  said  ;  "  if  you  could  get  OMR 
out  of  him,  get  it.  Get  some  one  to  ask  him  why  he  wants  lo 
leave  his  children  in  the  intricacies  of  inheriting  through  the 
convent.  Even  if  he  gave  3000  ducats  it  would  not  be  much. 
As  for  the  Portuguese,  they  say  that  her  mother  can  pay  the 
dower ;  she  Ls,  I  believe,  better  than  those  others.  In  sbod.  tfae 
money  will  be  forthcoming;  for  when  you  least  expect  it,  God 
will  send  you  one  who  will  bring  more  than  you  want.  It 
would  not  be  ill  if  that  captain  took  the  high  altar.  Do  tiOl 
forget  to  send  him  your  compliments,  so  that  you  may  teaa 
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I  firateful,  Although  you  may  have  no  reason  Tor  being  so." 
I  Keither  Teresa  nor  her  prioress,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
I  successful  in  their  hunt  for  novices. 

I  "I  took  a  nun  in  Salamanca"  [she  writes  somewhat  ruefully 
I — after  urging  upon  the  prioress  not  to  wait  until  things  are 
I  hopeless,  but  before  she  finds  herself  overwhelmed  in  djflficultieii, 
I  to  look  about  her  and  try  to  get  some  money  out  of  Garcf 
I  Alvarez's  nieces,  who  arc  about  to  be  received  in  the  convent, 
I  to  help  to  pay  the  interest  ("for  that  hereditament  cannot  be 
I  worth  anything"}]  "who,  they  told  me,  brought  her  dower  with 
ther,  so  as  to  send  you  300  ducats,  of  what  you  owe  in  Malagon, 
und  to  pay  the  100  owing  to  A!M;nsio  Galiano,  and  she  has  not 
Ecome ;  pray  God  to  bring  her.  1  assure  you,  you  owe  me  much, 
l«o  desirous  am  1  to  sec  you  free  from  care.  Why  do  you  not 
I  try  to  get  that  money  of  Juana  de  la  Cruz  paid  at  once,  so  as 
l-not  to  be  so  crippled,  and  to  get  that  Anegas  (Vanegas  =  Mario 
vde  los  Santos)  to  bring,  at  least,  enough  to  pay  Alonso  Ruiz, 
I  which  as  I  have  already  told  you,  since  you  now  see  his  necesisity, 
lyou  are  in  conscience  bound  to  give  to  him  at  once." 
F  Excellent  accountant — shrewd  arithmetician  I  as  interested 
on  things  of  earth  as  in  those  of  heaven.  And  yet  not  for 
■  bersclf,  be  it  rememlwred,  but  for  her  convents. 

And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  accentuated  capactt>'  for  business 

— this  rapid  and  sharp  in.tight  into  terrene  aflTairs,  this  Aprei^  for 

||nonc>',  this  acute  eye  for  the  ducats — not  for  herself,  but  for 

convents — that  charms  me  most,  and  furnishes  the  dearest 

jf  of  her  greatness.    To  great  minds,  to  minds  impressed 

^tth  a  profound  sentiment  of  self-respecting  dignity,  no  detail 

tat  touches  themselves  or  those  connected  with  them  is  sordid 

or   unwonhy  of  attention.     The  false  and  contemptible  pride 

■  that  pretends  not  to  taint  its  fingers  with  such  a  mean  and 
insignificant  thing  as  money,  whilst  underneath  it  is  corroded  by 
greed  and  envy  of  those  wealthier  than  itself;  that  pretends  to 
despise  a  sixpence,  whilst  it  kneels  down  bodily  before  millions; 
that  does  in  reality'  despise  all  the  humbler  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  its  station,  was  altogether  unknown  in  that  aga  I 
ive  no  doubt  that  Lorenxo  (we  have  seen  what  impfirtancc  he 
ached  to  the  payment  of  four  reals  to  the  apothecar>'  in 
Seville)  sold  his  sheep  and  cattle  (jersonally  at  the  fair  in  Anla ; 
iggled,  too;  counted  the  money  over  carefully  to  see  he  was 
ttot  cheated ;  and  trotted  off  on  his  hack — his  dignity  not  a  whit 
impaired — to  his  manor-house  of  La  Serna.  For  these  people 
neither  glorilied  nor  worshipped  wealth,  nor  yet  dcipisexJ  six- 

r sices,  or  e^i-en  the  humbler  farthing.     All  this  b  the  growth  of 
later  age — an  age  without  dignity,  without  self-respect,  false  at  _ 
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henrt  and  rotten  to  the  core,  with  its  lackeys,  its  lick-tpittles,  iis 
pampered  and  subservient  mcniats,  its  brutal  and  dtsgusting 
snobUshncss.  1  doubt  whether  a  housemaid  now  would  not 
consider  it  beneath  her  to  dwell,  as  docs  Teresa,  minutclyon  the 
price  of  a  piece  of  sci^c.  It  is  the  nineteenth  century  that  has 
separated  mankind  into  two  cla&ses, — the  swindler  and  the 
swindled.  On  one  side  the  fine  gentleman,  who  can  do  nothing 
except  through  his  lawyers,  agents,  or  bailiffs,  on  the  other  the 
man  who,  sitting  in  his  oflfice  at  the  head  of  a  M>3p-works  or 
sausage  manufactory,  too  proud  to  sell  a  cake  of  hit  uwn  soap  or 
a  pound  of  his  sausage,  is  impairing  the  complexions  and  niuuitf 
the  digestions  of  millions  with  his  soap  and  sausages.  Indeed 
our  social  code  has  undergone  a  moral,  or  rather  imraonl, 
revision  in  the  interests  of  wealth ;  petty  swindling  being  still 
punishable,  as  it  always  was,  whilst  swindling  on  a  gigantic 
scale  is  universally  respected,  and  is,as  commcTcialisni,accoantcd 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  society. 

I  dwell,  then,  on  this  part  of  Teresa's  character  witb  pecolix 
pleasure— this  alliance  of  genius  and  sanctity  with  qualities  thU 
are  tiow  regarded  by  ignorance  and  folly  and  the  contemptible 
foible  of  despising  the  day  of  small  things — whereas  there  is 
notliing  small — as  of  baser  alloy.  Shakespeare  Ica^'cs  Us 
second-best  bed  to  his  wife — his  second-best  bed ;  whereas 
to-day  he  would  have  been  justly  despised  for  knowing  how 
many  beds  he  had  in  his  bouse,  or  indeed  that  such  vulgar 
things  existed  at  all.  Mankind  in  its  woful  lack  of  imagination 
likes  its  ideal  people  run  like  candles  from  a  mould — ail  one 
piece,  either  impossibly  good  or  hideously  b-id ;  it  would  ha\e 
a  saint  or  a  genius  soaring  above  humanity  and  its  aflairs.  io 
regions  where  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  business  cannot  enia; 
likes  them  to  save  it  trouble  by  answering  to  some  preconceived 
pattern  it  has  forged  for  itself  in  its  purblind  mind  :  would  fain 
stretch  them  on  its  own  Procrustean  bed.  They  care  not  for 
the  multifarious  emotions  that  rufHc  the  face  of  beauty  and 
destroy  its  repose,  having  never  felt  any  themselves  in  their 
gross,  material  self-satisfaction ;  nor  for  the  complex  and  con- 
tradictory problems  of  character  to  be  observed  in  every  ooe 
worth  observing,  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  street  would  oot 
rise  up  against  a  perfectly  bad  or  inhumanly  good  character. 
If  Teresa  had  been  a  mystic  alone,  I  should  never  have  written 
her  life ;  had  she  been  only  a  clever  and  successful  businefl 
woman,  she  would  have  had  no  interest  for  rac.  As  it  b,  it  is 
her  completeness  and  diversity;  this  mixture  of  the  terrene 
and  spiritual;  the  Idealism  and  intense  Realism  of  her  natm 
that  make  her  to   me  altogether  fascinating  and   cntbralliot 
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id  all  this  accompanied  with  the  greatest  rectitude:  no 
:rving  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  We  have  seen  how  she 
leads  the  claims  of  poor  Alonso  dc  Ruiz  on  her  nuns  of  Seville, 
lltbough  the  welfare  of  her  convents  is  all-important  to  her, 
admission  of  a  wcll-dowcrcd  novice  the  only  means  to  stave 
financial  ruin,  never  once  does  she  hesitate  to  refuse  both 
in  and  money  if  the  candidate  does  not  fullii  the  first  and 
lost  import;inI  requisite — that  of  being  suitable  for  her  con- 
Ents.  On  this  point  she  is  invariably  Rrm:  read  the  quiet, 
itle,  but  resolute  refusal  she  gives  the  Jesuit  Olea,  preferring 
Itfaer  to  incur  his  enmity  than  to  palter  with  her  duty  by  order- 
ig  her  nuns  of  Salamanca  to  take  back  again  a  novice  whom 
ley  had  found  unsuitable,  and  therefore  deprived  of  her  habit. 

I  believe  you  know  nlready  that  I  am  not  ungraieful,  and  so  I  Icll  you 
nt  if  it  wa*  at  the  coit  of  my  own  health  and  tranquillity,  it  would  already 
tv«  been  effected  ;  bul  even  fncndihip  cannot  weigh  against  a  tbin^  that 
elongi  ID  conscience,  since  1  owe  more  to  Coil  than  to  any  one.  Would 
I  God  it  had  been  want  of  dower,  for  your  reverence  also  knows  [she  writes 
Mariano],  and  if  noi.  you  have  only  to  inform  yourself,  of  the  number  of 
i  there  are  in  these  nion.iticries  without  any  :  haw  much  ninrc  so  when 
r  has  an  excellent  one,  for  ihcy  ^it'c  ;oo  ducais,  with  which  she  can  t>e  a 
in  any  convent.  As  my  father  Olca  dnct  not  know  the  nuns  of  these 
«s,  1  am  nut  nitoniahed  he  ii  iuctedulom  ;  I  who  know  they  are 
ints  of  God,  and  the  puritv  of  their  souls,  will  never  be!Jo«  they  will 
et  deorivc  any  one  of  the  haoii  unless  ihcy  had  grave  reasons  for  doing 
> ;  maa  as  we  are  few,  the  inquietude  caused  by  any  one  not  suitable  for 
ar  order  U  such,  that  even  a  base  conscience  would  have  some  scruples  in 
ndertalung  this ;  how  much  more  so  one  who  desires  not  to  displease  our 
1  in  anything.  I'my  tell  me.  your  reverence,  if  they  do  not  vote  for  her 
nselres,  how  can  I  or  any  prelate  force  ibem  to  take  a  nun  auatnM  Uicir 
rlli; 
And  do  not  think  because  father  Otca  has  written  to  nie  that  he  baa 
nothing  more  to  do  with  licr  than  with  a  person  passing  in  the  street,  thai 
be  looks  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance  -,  but  on  tnc  conttary  ^iich  is 
tbe  charity  which  for  my  sini  he  has  been  inspired  with,  in  a  thinjc  that 
cannot  be  done,  nor  1  serve  bim,  thiit  it  has  t^iven  me  ^at  pain.  And 
certainly,  even  tboiigh  it  were  feaiible,  it  would  nut  be  daiii^:  her  n  charity 
to  allow  her  to  remain  where  slie  is  nut  waiiied.  In  this  matter  I  have 
done  even  more  than  I  ou^hi  to  have  dune,  for  I  make  them  keep  her 
another  year,  much  atjainiit  iheir  will,  so  that  further  trial  may  be  made  of 
her,  and  so  that  i(  I  pass  that  way  when  I  |io  to  Salamanca  1  may  inform 
ni>^el/  belter  of  cveryihing.  This  is  only  to  serve  father  Olea,  and  for  his 
greater  saiisfnction  ;  for  I  indeed  see  that  the  nuns  are  not  lyin^,  for  even 
in  trides  s'our  rcverCDce  knows  how  fiu  these  sisters  are  from  doint;  so,  and 
moreover  it  is  not  a  new  ihintf  iliat  nuns  should  leave  these  houses,  for  it  it 
very  often  tbe  case,  and  they  tote  noihingj  hy  saying;  that  (bey  were  not 
stronE  enough  to  bear  such  u  rigorous  disdpline  ;  at>r  have  1  seen  any 
accounted  less  woithv  for  this  reason. 

Warned  by  this,  1  shall  Ik  careful  as  to  what  1  do  in  future ;  and  so  t 
shall  not  lake  NicoUo'*  novice,  however  much  it  mit;hl  have  pleased  you ; 
ar  I  have  got  inlbnuaiion  from  other  quarters,  and  I  do  not  wish,  for  the 
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ukcofdoinKascTvicetomvlordsandfrieads,  to  stir  up  enmity.  Ill  iinit| 
enough.  yvHiT  (ciercDce  aslct.  Why  did  we  speak  of  it  at  all  ikm?  la 
that  fatliion,  we  should  ne\et  lake  a  nun.  I  antu'cr:  Bccau»  Iv-uhedu 
serve  you,  and  vou  gave  mc  a,  difTcrcni  account  Trom  what  1  have  afttnwdi 
jeanii ;  and  1  (Enow  thnt  Sefim  Nicolao  it  more  dexirous  of  the  wdbtt  c( 
thCM  hau«ct  ihnn  of  an  individual ;  and  to  made  no  n>ore  ado  ftbrnsil 
.  .  .  Do  not  ircat  of  il  ajjain,  your  reverence,  for  love  of  Cod  ;  for  dtc  In 

SOI  an  excellent  dower,  with  which  &he  con  enter  el»ewbere,  and  not  when, 
■om  their  being  so  few,  tliey  must  be  well  dioven.  And  if,  upiono«,B( 
luivi:  not  with  one  or  oihcr  of  ihcm  r.-irried  this  point  to  ujcli  an  esircBUi 
as  we  migbi.  Blthough  ihey  arc  very  few  nnd  far  betiMcn,  m-c  ha««  hAm 
foritsosci'crcly.  ih.-ii  we  shalldoMihenccfi>rward,aBddonat  pui  usibkM 
embarrassment  with  father  Nicolao,  for  we  shall  only  have  to  tun  btf  Ml 
aicain.  Your  reverence's  sayinj;  that  you  hai-e  only  to  see  her  to  know  ks, 
amuses  mc.  We  women  are  not  so  easy  to  know,  for  you  bear  thea  ii 
confession  many  years,  and  afterwards  vou  yourself  are  amaied  at  ho*  bik 
you  knew  ihetn ;  and  it  is  because  tney  ci'cn  do  not  know  themxlm 
sufRcionily  cnouifh  to  recount  their  own  shortcomings ;  and  you  go  by  «te 
they  say.  My  lather,  when  you  wish  us  in  (ctvc  you  in  these  hiO(iM&.  «Dd 
us  nuns  of  good  iatclliKcncc,  and  you  will  see  how  ire  sball  not  fiSi  sol 
about  the  dower ;  but  without  this,  I  can  da  nothing  «rbatevcr  for  yon. 

If  wc  arc  struck  by  Teresa's  exactitude,  shrewdness,  Md 
thrift,  wc  arc  no  less  so  by  the  latitude  of  her  ideas,  the 
moderation  and  width  of  her  views  as  regards  discipline.    We 
may,  I  think,  put  down  to  a  later  age,  anxious  to  exaggente 
her  piety  at  the  price  of  her  sense,  the  monstrous  traditions  that 
would  have  her  crawling  into  the  refectory  whilst  her  nuns  n-ere 
at  meals,  saddled  like  a  donkey  under  a  load  of  stones.    Sud 
an  action  on  her  pait,  wc  may  roundly  dismiss  st  once  as  i 
fabrication.     Take,    for    instance,    her   conduct    in    regard   M 
Malagon.     As  Briand.i  gets  worse — "God  is  life  and  can  pn 
it  her"  ;  "  Diosia  hiKO  dc  mcnos"(God  made  her  of  leKsX^hkh 
shows  how  hopeless  was  her  recovery,  although  indeed  she 
eventually  got  better,  and  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety— 
the  convent  got  worse  too.  and  in  November  Teresa  writes  to  htr 
prioress  of  Seville,  warning  her  to  lake  example  by  the  ridicukmi 
and  uncalled-for  mortifications  which,  she  says,  "it  seems  tblt 
the  devil  teaches  them   under  the  pretext  of  perfection,  W 
endanger  souls,  and  put  them  in  the  wa.y  of  offending  God: 
know"   (she  writes)   "some   mortifications   have   come  to  By 
ears  that  they  practise  in  Malagon,  the  prioress  ordering  tbcs 
suddenly  to  give  one  another  a  sounding  slap  on  the  face,  aa 
invention  they  say  they  learnt  here.  ...  In  no  way  order  or 
consent  to  this  being  done  there  (pinches  are  also  mentioned^ 
nor  rule  the  nuns  with  the  severity  you  witnessed  in  Malaga 
for  they  arc  not  slaves,  nor  roust  mortification  be  for  any  olh« 
end  but  to  do  good.     I  assure  you,  my  daughter,  it  is  necd/ul 
to  keep  a  .sharp  lookout  on  what  these  'prioritas'  strike  oiit  of 
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sir  own  heads,  for  things  now  crop  up  that  make  me  pitiful." 
To  Mariano  she  writes — it  is  only  an  amplification  of  the  same 
beme,  and  only  shows  how,  even  in  discretion,  she  towered 
lead  and  shoulders  above  her  Rood  clumsy  friars  and  nuns  in 
heir  mistaken  notions  of  perfection — endeavouring  to  abate 
omewhat  of  the  rigorism  which,  if  pushed  to  an  extreme, 
breatened  to  cut  Mliort  the  existence  of  her  friars,  without 
ttuning  any  useful  end — 

tWhat  fray  Juan  de  Jcsot  %ayt,  that  it  is  I  who  wish  you  to  go  barefoot, 
iscs  me :  tincc  I  am  the  vcr>*  pcnnn  who  Al«tiy<i  rnrbade  it  to  fray 
Ultonio  de  Jesu*,  and  he  would  hiivc  erred  if  he  had  Inken  my  advice.  My 
[Mention  was  lo  enlitl  men  or  intcllixcnce  and  aptitude,  whom  loo  muoi 
speiitv  weuM  have  scared  away,  and  ererytbiitg  tuu  been  needed  to  mark 
be  dinerenre  bet»'ecn  us  and  tbote  others  [the  Obsertanul.  I  may  have 
aid  tlut  they  would  led  ilic  cold  ss  much  [with  alpargauiij  u  if  iliey  had 
lOAhing  on  their  Feet  at  all.  If  I  uid  anyihmg  that  may  have  seemed  like 
(,  ii  wm  when  we  were  dinctiEsine  how  ill  it  looked  for  L>cscaUo»  lo  be  seen 
idine  good  mule*,  which  should  never  be  allowed  except  in  the  case  of  a 
ong  journey  and  ^at  neceuity  :  ih.it  the  one  did  not  tally  with  the  other, 
'tn  some  youni;  friars  have  arrived  here  who.  it  seems  to  me,  might,  if  they 
ud  jotimeyeiTslowly,  with  the  help  of  a  donkey  or  to,  easily  have  conie  on 
bot.  And  so  I  repeal  that  it  is  not  seemlv  to  !>te  iheic  l^iiicalced  lads 
nounied  on  mules  and  saddles.  ...  As  to  the  poinl  on  which  I  strongly 
usiiicd  with  our  fnihcr,  it  was  [oh  I  incomparable  prudence]  thai  he  should 
Me  they  were  not  Minted  of  food ;  for  I  bear  much  in  mind  uhai  your 
t«vercnce  says,  and  it  often  give*  me  pain  (nnd  it  did  so  no  later. Uian 
fnieiday  or  lo-day  before  I  k<>1  V^"'  letter),  since  it  seemed  to  ine,  seeing 
tbe  ■'ay  in  which  they  treat  ihemielves,  that  in  two  days  hence  nothin|; 
would  be  left  of  them.  .  .  .  The  other  tiling  that  1  besout;hl  hiiii  greatly  is 
[bat  be  would  appoint  the  work,  even  if  it  were  only  makini,'  baskets,  or 
whatever  el»c,  awl  thai,  during  the  hour  of  recreation,  when  there  is  no  oiher 
litne ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  cxiremc  importance  where  tl»ere  is  no  study  ; 
know,  my  fniher,  that  I  am  in  favour  of  exacting  much  in  ihc  way  of  virtue, 
but  iM>t  in  rigour  as  you  will  sec  by  ihete  otir  bouses.  It  must  be  because 
I  myself  am  so  htllc  of  a  penilenL 


» 


Indeed  her  cnci^ctic  brain  is  full  of  care  as  she  traces  these 
diaractcrs,  to-day  so  faded,   to-day   all  that   remains  of  that 

Enplcx  and  :^tatcd  life  of  hers,     [f  Seville  is  head  and  cars 
T  in  debt,  Malagon  is  worse.     Besides  a  sick  prioress : 


I  know  not  what  (o  say  of  so  murh  trouble  as  God  has  cii-cn  there,  and 
ibe  other  misfortunes,  great  nccesjiiy  ;  they  lute  neiiher  wbcui  nor 


Incmey,  but  a  world  of  debts.     1  doubt  whether  even,  please  (iod,  the  eighty 
dncats  owin);  to  them  in  Salamanca,  which  I  intended  for  that  house,  nill 
I  enough  to  tide  them  over.    The  expenses  ihev  have  had  there,  and  in 
ay  ways,  have  heen  bcav^.     For  that  reason,  I  would  foin  not  have  the 
refses  of  these  endowed  hotiscs,  or  indeed  of  any,  loo  liberal,  for  it  is  to 
QC  to  utter  ruin.     Tbe  whole  weight  falls  on  Ueatrii,  tbe  only  one  who 
health,  iind  she  has  charge  of  the  house,  for  it  was  given  her  by 
her  prioress  "  A  falta  de  botnbres  buenos  *— ["  my  husband  Alcalde, 
M  of  a  better,"  ao  old  Spanish  proverb]  as  ihey  say. 
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At  Veas,  on  the  contrary,  all  goes  merrily  as  a  marriijc 
bell.  They,  too,  had  gmancd  under  lawsuits,  and  bn\tJ}- 
faced  starvation,  encouraged  by  Teresa,  who  WTotc  to  ihctn 
that  it  was — 

To  have  lillte  confidence  in  our  Lord  lo  tliink  ihcir  vrsnis  sfaould  neita 
providci)  for.  &incc  hh  Majesty  is  careful  to  provide  for  ihe  MiBtCDinst  <f 
[lie  smallest  "aniiuuiico"  Tliitlc  nnimal].  DftuKhtcn  mine  [and  ber  Mrdi 
turned  out  to  be  prophetic],  put  all  your  care  and  diligence  in  our  good  Uaa, 
and  see  thai  you  serve  bim,  for  t  atiure  you  that  he  will  not  tm  W 
abandon  us.  Also,  as  it  is  so  short  a.  lime  >ince  that  bouK  wai  fouadf^fl 
will  not  appear  uell  to  uproot  it ;  null  a  few  years  ;  and  if  our  Loti  don 
not  semi  a  remedy  it  will  be  a  si^n  that  ii  is  his  will  that  it  be  rcraove^nl 
then  it  may  he  clone  if  the  prelates  should  think  lit. 

And  lo !  barely  a  few  short  months  afterwards,  in  high  gkc, 
to  Maria  de  San  Josi  she  writes  : 

So  that  you  may  say  whether  my  nuns  cannot  do  as  irell  at  ytm 
reverences,  I  sent  you  a  bit  of  the  prioress  of  Veai's  letter.  See  if  she  ku 
not  looked  out  a  good  house  forthe  friars  of  La  Pitiuela  [so  TerCM  ipeh  id 
Indeed  it  has  fiven  me  great  pleasure.  Certainly  your  reverence*  mow 
not  have  mana^'cd  it  so  <iuickly.  They  have  received  a  mm  with  a  dwKi 
worth  7000  ducats.  Twoothers  areabout  to  enter  with  as  much  mon,iiMl 
they  ha^e  already  received  a  x'cry  principal  lady,  niece  of  the  CniiM  ii 
Tcndilla,  and  the  silver  things  she  ha*  already  sent,— candlcstido,  atai 
vessels,  and  many  other  things,  such  as  teli(|naries,  a  crystal  croa,— 4R 
worth  more ;  indeed  it  would  he  long  to  recount  them.  And  aam  ibq 
spring  a  lawsuit  on  them,  as  you  will  see  from  thow  letters. 

Such  are  some  of  the  multifarious  details  that  occupy  the 
time  and  thought  of  the  old  foundress  in  her  Toledan  ccfi, 
wreathing  themselves  around  that  central  obj<.*ct  on  which  both 
her  eyes  and  her  heart  arc  fixed.  But  not  even  for  that,  the 
successful  termination  of  all  her  aspirations  and  labotJrs  on 
earth,  does  she  relax  the  reins  of  government  of  her  scattcnd 
convents,  regulating  their  money  matters,  summing  up  tber 
possibilities  and  a  novice's  dower  with  the  precbton  of  a  charteceif 
accountant;  frugal,  generous,  austere,  and  gentle;  shiwrd  and 
satirical  of  tongue,  but  melting  into  accents  of  indescribable 
tenderness  to  those  she  loves ;  as  human  life  is  but  a  patchwarit 
of  shreds,  so  are  her  letters,  but  in  them  wc  know  her  bcstti 
she  veritably  was,  But  for  the  existence  of  these  sclf-saiK 
letters.  I  dread  to  think  what  a  stupid  block  of  nauseous  cloyiac 
insipidity  this  great  woman  might  have  become  through  tbe 
pious  efibrts  of  her  votaries.  Btit  there  tlicy  are  to  all  tinK:. 
and  in  them  we  find  her  as  she  really  lived  and  thought  awf 
breathed.  I  am  only  able  to  give  the  briefest  and  most  summuy 
idea  of  their  contents,  for  they  fill  two  respectable  volume*; 
but  in  them  we  catch  the  very  aroma  of  the  past,  if  somewhat 
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ly.    After  the  lapse  of  over  three  centuries,  even  such 

icorutdered   trifles  as  the   old-fashioned  remedies  ("  King  of 

le  Medes "  is  one)  culled  from  the  quaint  domestic  pharma- 

Ha  of  the  age,  which  she  prescribes  to  her  sick  prioress, 

scomc  invested   with    I    know   not   what  quaint  charm  and 

»tercst.     The   quinces  and    marmalade — of  her  own  making, 

aubllcss — that  she  sends  to  her  brother  in    Avila,  take  their 

knk  as  facts  not  devoid  of  importance.     Only  once  she  touches 

great  current  of  history,  and  that  when  she  writes  to  Maria 

lutista  of  Valladolid  to  commend  to  God  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 

rbo   has   gone  in   disguise  to   Flanders   as   the  servant  of  a 

Icming. 

In  these  faded  letters  we  may  construct  somewhat  of  her 
life  in  this  ^tombre  old  Toledan  convent;  see  some  of  the 
lead  and  gone  forms  that  flit  through  its  locutorio  and  corridors, 
Jl   the  strange   old-fashioned   figures, — in    the   world's   latest 
shton  then, — that  group  themselves  around  her. 

Early  in  July,  Lorenzo,  on  his  way  to  Avila,  had  left  her 
eluctantly  behind  him  in  Toledo,  Strange  how  in  a  few  months 
.  old  nun  has  woven  herself  into  the  existence  of  the  sombre 
jiddlc-agcd  man,  who  so  many  years  ago  had  watched  by  what 
ras  then  thought  to  be  her  deathbed  in  Avtla.  Yet  between 
faty  and  inclination  there  was  no  choice,  and  Lorenzo  was  fain 
go  without  her,  "  Truly  it  has  given  me  pain  to  see  how 
srything  has  happened  so  contrary  to  the  satisfaction  he  had 
the  thought  of  having  me  with  him,  and  he  needs  me  '  for 
aany  things.'"  She  endeavours,  however,  to  supplement  her 
ibsence  by  a  memorandum  as  to  those  points  she  was  most 
inxious  he  should  not  fort^et,  which  she  gave  to  htm  as  they 
bade  one  another  farewell  in  Toledo.  His  sons — who,  she  is 
afraid,  if  they  arc  not  at  once  well  looked  after,  may  soon  get 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  wild  youths  of  Avila — he  is  at  once  to 
place  under  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits  at  San  Gil :  "  I  write  to 
the  rector,  as  your  grace  will  see  when  you  get  there,"  Should 
the  good  Master  Francisco  Salcedo  and  Master  Da?.a  advise  it, 
let  them  wear  "boneles"  (the  four-cornered  caps  now  confined  to 
llie  priesthood).  He  must  remember  that  unless  he  goes  to 
their  houses,  since  they  live  far  from  that  of  PcriK-arcz,  he 
cannot  see  much  of  Salcedo  or  Daza,  and,  moreover,  it  behoves 
that  his  conversations  with  them  should  be  private.  For  the 
moment  he  is  not  to  take  a  set  confessor,  and  must  have  as  few 
people  in  his  house  as  possible ;  "  it  is  better  to  go  on  engaging 
more  than  dismissing."  She  has  written  to  Valladolid  to  tell 
them  to  send  the  page;  ho^vever,  since  there  are  two  of  them, 
id  they  can  go  together,  it  does  not  matter  even  if  they  do  go 
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ftbout  unaccompanied  for  a  short  tim«:  She  reminds  him  ihit 
he  is  inclined,  and  even  accustomed,  to  receive  grcnt  defaeact, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  he  mortify  himself  in  this,  xni  iw 
listen  to  every  one,  but  take  the  advice  of  Father  MuAoz  of  the 
Company  if  he  sees  fit,  allhouRh  in  grave  rnattcrs  Daia  and 
Salcedo  are  sufficient,  and  he  may  abide  by  their  decision 
"Beware,"  she  concludes,  "as  to  commencing  thinps  yon  do 
not  immediately  see  the  harm  of,  and  rcincmber  that  you  inll 
gain  more  in  having  the  wherewithal  to  give  in  alms  to  God,— 
even  as  regards  the  world,  for  your  sons  will  reap  the  boidlt 
of  it  For  the  present  I  would  fain  you  did  not  buy  a  mnl^ 
but  a  hack  fit  for  journeys  and  work ;  there  is  no  occamoa  far 
the  moment  for  those  boys  to  go  about  except  on  foot:  lettbem 
keep  to  their  studies," 

By  the  24lh  of  July  the  travellers  arrived  in  A\ila — the  tittle 
Teresa  having  amar^d  every  one  by  the  perfection  she  observed 
on  the  journey.  We  may  imagine  with  what  childish  wondei 
the  Peruvians,  Teresa  and  her  brothers,  fresh  from  hot  Moomh 
Seville,  looked  for  the  first  time  on  the  gray  old  upland  town 
the  cradle  of  their  race, — no  less  strange  to  them  than  a  place 
in  the  Yorkshire  wolds  would  seem  to  a  southern  Frenchmao, 
bom  and  bred — say,  in  Carcassonne.  We  may  imagine  Lorenzo, 
world-worn  and  storm-tossed,  wistfully  retracing  every  fcatitfc 
of  the  familiar  landscape;  pointing  out  to  them  every  chnrdi 
and  convent  tower  and  well-known  corner,  as  the  town  growl 
larger  and  larger  (n\  their  vision;  becoming  a  boy  once  mor^ 
as  the  retrospective  memnries  of  his  youth  surge  back  into  Ul 
brain^ — trifles  light  as  air,  little  incidents  long  ago  forgotten, 
flashing  over  him  with  all  the  freshness  of  yesterday.  To  te 
children  it  meant  the  future;  to  him  the  past, dead  faces,  van- 
ished hands — all  that  has  been  and  never  shall  be  again.  So  be 
settles  down ;  hires  a  house  from  PcralvareJf .  his  cousin  (a  9»ldKr 
of  fortune,  whom  he  afterwards  leaves  guardian  to  his  children]^ 
and  becomes  once  more  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Avila  of  bb 
youth. 

"  Oh,  how  long  a  fortnight  this  has  been."  writes  Teresa  on 
the  34th  of  July,  "You  have  consoled  me  much,  and  what  yw 
tell  me  ofyour  service  and  house  docs  not  seem  to  me  superfltxW. 
I  laughed  heartily  at  the  master  of  ceremonies  [sork  dead  tai 
gone  joke,  fading  axvay  even  as  they  laughed — vanished  coo- 
plctcly  into  limbo],  ,  .  .  I  am  much  concerned  about  yow 
ailment.  Quickly  do  you  begin  to  suffer  from  the  cold";  fix 
Lorenzo,  inured  to  the  tropical  climate  of  Peru,  not  oal}' 
misices  Seville,  as  indeed  do  they  all,  but  pines  for  the  heat  to 
the  more  rigorous  climate  of  Castille — and  yet  it  was  July. 
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He  is  pestered,  too,  by  needy  relatives.    Juan  de  Ovallc. 

at  elbows  and  needy,  for  all  hidalgo  as  he  is — peevish  and 
■chy,  conceives  himseiT  aggrieved  that  Lorenzo  has  taken 
r<ilvarez  Cimbr6n  into  his  confidence  rather  than  himself. 

He  has  wriitca  me  a  very  long  letter  [says  Teresa],  in  which  he  d««Il> 
uch  on  how  he  lot-rs  your  grace,  aniJ  whxt  he  would  do  lo  serve  you  ;  and  bit 
vholc  (cmouiton  sprang  from  Ills  ihinking  thai  Cimbr iJn  was  cveiything  lo 
rou,  and  uut  you  cntnuicd  him  with  all  your  biifiocss  and  that  was  the 
easOD  why  my  uiter  did  not  come.  His  icienimcni  comes  entirely  from 
aalousy  :  and  certainly  I  think  so,  becauie  it  is  hit  nature,  for  1  too  tu/Tered 
kjgood  deal  wuh  hini  on  account  of  Uona  Vo<nar  [de  Ullua]  and  I  beiiiK 
heads.  All  his  plaint  is  of  Cimbrdo.  He  it  rery  childish  about  certain 
hintrs  :  but  he  acted  well  in  Seville,  and  with  great  good-will ;  and  so  for 
tod't  sale  put  up  with  him.  I  wrote  to  him  telling  him  my  opinion,  and 
low  muifh  1  taw  your  kthcc  loved  bim,  and  thai  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice 
hat  Cimbrdn  xhould  act  in  what  concerned  you,  and  pmsed  him  to  conlcot 
rou  and  (o  tend  you  the  money  if  you  should  atk  for  it ;  that  it  wax  better 
Im  e*ch  one  to  Iceep  to  hit  own  bouse  [an  allution  to  the  familiar  proverb, 
T^aJj  UHn  fit  su  £atay  Diot  en  l,t  <//  loiUn — Ciich  one  in  his  own  house,  and 
jod  in  them  all] ;  tlut  perhaps  God  had  ordered  it  so,  and  laying;  the  blanie 
>0  bim.  iXnd  exculpating  Pcrilvaret.  The  wor»t  of  it  is,  I  believe  he  will 
xanc  here,  and  that  noi  all  I  have  t.-ud  to  prevent  him  will  be  of  any  at  ail. 
Certainly  1  pity  my  sitter  greatly,  and  to  wc  muu  put  up  with  much  ;  for, 
la  foe  him,  I  will  swear  his  desire  to  pleaie  you  and  be  of  uic  to  you  it 
tteaL  God  gave  bim  no  more.  Kor  that  reason  he  makes  others  good- 
■ipercd,  so  as  to  bear  with  them :  and  even  so  mu»t  your  grace  do. 

P  From  Toledo,  it  having  been  Teresa's  intention  to  accom- 
^ny  her  brother  forthwith  lo  Avila — we  have  seen  how  it 
Rras  frustrated — their  things,  "the  trunk  and  all  the  bundles" — 
Mie  can  fancy  the  trunk,  small  at  beM,  of  calf-nkin  studded  with 
Iran  nails  arranged  in  curtou!*  patterns,  probably  in  the  centre 
tn  I.H.S.  and  a  cross— bundles  tied  together,  heaven  knows 
Itow,  for,  when  mule  or  donkcyback  was  the  only  means  of  trans* 
port,  luggage  took  up  as  little  space  as  possible — had  been  sent 
Orward  to  Avila  with  an  "arriero,"  and  Tcrcsica's  Agnus  Dei 
U)d  two  emerald  rings  arc  missing.  *•  The  Anusdei "  i.sK).  she 
nites  to  Lorenzo,  "  is,  1  think,  in  the  little  coflfcr,  if  not  in 
lie  trunk,  together  with  the  rings."  Nevertheless  they  do  not 
ippear;  and  a  month  later  the  perplexed  Teresa  writes  uneasily 
n  her  prioress  of  Seville,  "  whether  when  the  things  were  being 
mpacked,  or  how  1  know  not,  but  neither  Teresa's  large  Agnus 
Dei  nor  the  two  emerald  rings  can  be  found,  nor  do  1  remember 
vhere  I  put  them,  nor  if  they  were  given  to  me.  .  .  .  Remember 
Ifhetiicr  these  articles  were  in  the  house  when  wc  started,  and 
Gabricla  if  she  recollects  where  I  put  them.  Ask  God  to 
them  turn  up."  At  all  events,  whether  owing  to  the 
ition  of  hrovideoce  I  cannot  say,  she  infonns  Maria  de 
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San  }os6,  in  October,  of  their  having  bocn  found :  "  Gloty  to 
God,  for  at  first  I  was  anxious  about  them." 

I  now  tell  the  sub-prioress  [of  San  Josti]  to  send  the  coffa  to 
your  grace  [site  nrites  to  Lorenxo],  so  that  you  may  take  out  of 
it  the  papers  of  the  Fumiachuei ;  these  he  is  to  u-rap  up  in 
paper,  seal,  and  return  to  the  supriora,  who  will  send  them  to 
her  in  Toledo — 

Togciher  with  I  know  net  wh.-tt  r>r  my  CO mmn ion's,  and  a  cloak  cfniM 
(for  we  are  in  a  great  hurry  for  ihptn) ;  nod  I  know  not  what  other  ptpM 
it  contains,  and  would  fnin  no  one  saw  them,  nor  even  those  of  the  rmiil 
chties,  and  ha  1  want  your  grace  to  take  them  out,  for  as  for  you  it  dot*  MC 
matter.  The  key  of  the  colTer  was  broken  ;  the  lock  can  tie  taken  tMtalk 
kept  in  a  chest  until  the  key  is  made.  It  aUoconiatnitbekcy  of  a  Icttefbaf. 
which  I  tell  iliem  to  «nd  your  {.'race,  for  in  it  liken-ise  are  some  poMtt,  I 
believe,  rcUtin^-  to  thing;  of  pr»ycr.  These  you  may  well  read,  and  iMceM 
from  amongBt  them  a  paper  in  which  arc  written  various  tbinrs  aboM  ibc 
foundation  of  Alba.  Send  it  to  mc,  alooK  with  the  others  ;  for  the  (Ute 
visitor  Gracian  has  ordered  me  to  finish  the  Fundad^ms,  and  I  need  I&W 
papers  to  see  what  [  have  laid,  as  well  ai  for  that  of  Alhx.  I  dA  not  4*  il 
with  pleasure  ;  for  the  moments  I  have  free  from  letters,  I  should  Ittic  to  t* 
alone  and  rest.  It  docs  not  seem  (Jod's  will.  May  he  please  to  accept  rf 
it.  ...  I  will  write  about  what  you  say  to  Seville,  for  I  know  not  if  he  wooM 
get  the  letter.  Why  make  such  a  fuss  nboui  four  re^la  ?  {the  fiunous  four  feili 
for  the  Doticano — "apothecary"].  Ifihc  mestengcr  who  took  ihem  feaoJ 
out  that  there  was  something  inside  the  letters  he  would  not  give  them.  .  .  • 
1  send  you  some  quinces,  so  that  yout  housekeeper  may  make  than  ioM 
conserves  for  you,  to  cat  after  meals,  and  a  box  of  matnuladc.  aod  UMtlct 
for  the  supriora  of  San  Jos^,  who  ihey  icU  mc  is  ver>'  ihin.  Tell  hei  tlut  ibt 
is  to  cat  it  :  as  for  your  grace,  I  beseech  you  to  k-ive  none  to  any  oot,  ba 
eat  it  yourself  for  my  sake,  and  when  it  is  fmished  let  me  know  ;  for  herei 
is  chcan,  and  not  bought  with  convent  money  ;  for  father  Gracian  ordotl 
me  under  precept  to  do  a*  1  wa.i  woni,  since  what  1  had  did  not  bekns  to 
me  but  to  the  Order.  On  one  hand  1  am  sony  for  il :  on  the  other  (u 
so  many  things  come  to  where  I  am,  even  if  only  despatches)  I  km 
been  (-latl ;  for  I  am  troubled  that  they  cost  so  much,  and  many  are  tkOM 
that  occur. 

Such  the  dignified,  sober,  sclf-rcspccting  life  she  sketches  not 
for  Don  Lorenr.o,  and  he  no  doubt  lives  in  t>ne  of  those  old 
houses  of  Avila,  now  impossible  to  identify.  Drewcd  in  Ms 
suit  and  short  cape  of  black  velvet,  like  his  sovereign  in  tk 
Escorial,  a  sad  hue,  and  one  fitted  for  his  years  and  melanchotf, 
he  once  more  becomes  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Avila  of  his  >tMtlK 
Sec  him  then  as  he  takes  his  morning  stroll,  carefully  kcepdt 
the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  gravely  to  inquire  after  the  bcaluiw 
the  good  nuns  of  San  Josi;  or  as  closeted  with  Master  Da» 
Salcedo,  or  Julian  de  Avila  in  some  little  patriarchal  whiK- 
washed  room  smelling;  of  cleanliness  and  freshness,  with  Its  opts 
beams  of  chestnut  wood,  he  discourses  of  matters  appertaining  to 
his  soul.    Of  Tere-sica,  who  docs  such  honour  to  ftlaria  de  S» 
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£'s  traJtiin{T,  we  also  get  occasional  glimpses:  Giacian  even 
latches  it  moment  amidst  his  occupations  in  Seville  to  write  a 
stter  full  of  fun  to  the  demure  child.  For  these  monks  and 
iuns  H-ere  full  uf  innocent  mirth.  "  Do  you  not  see  how  funny  is 
^s  paternity's  letter  for  Tercsica ;  they  (the  good  nuns  of  ban 
iti)  are  never  tired  of  talking  about  her  and  her  virtue.  Julian, 
vhich  IS  unu-tual,  say-s  wonders." 

In  September  Doha  Juana  de  Dantisco,  Gracian's  mother, 

kpciids  three  days  in  Toledo  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  one  of 

daughters  in  Cardinal  Silicco's  college  for  maidens  of  noble 

Urth.     "Although  I  did  not  enjoy  her  company  so  much  as  I 

lould  have  liked  " — for  the  secretary's  wife  had  many  visitors, 

iiicf  amongst  tliem  the  good  canon  Velazquez — they  remained 

at  friends. 

I  assure  jxiur  puternity  [we  know  to  n*hom  she  wri[«s]  that  Goil  lias  given 

'  ilic  best  of  d  i  s  posit  ion  B,  anil  as  for  her  atiihiies  and  Kood  temper,  I  liave 

I  few.  tuid  even  I  think  none,  like  her  in  my  life.    A  Ininkiifss  and  clem- 

I  tuch  lh>l  I  have  quite  lost  my  hean  to  her :  indeed  in  this  her  ioa  is 

bwherc.     Moii  greatly  would  it  comrnrt  mc  in  be  where  1  could  converse 

itth  ihctn  often.     We  i;i>t  oo  m>  well  together  that  we  mi^hi  have  known  (mt 

^ther  all  our  life*.    She  says  ahc  enjoyed  hcicself  grcjity  here.    Gi>d 

killed  thai  ihe  should  find  ;■  lodginj;  in  live  hoiisc  of  a  Udy  wulaw  who  was 

:  w'itli  hvr  women.     She  was  quite  a:  her  cam;,  acvd  close  to  tliis.  which  I 

unted  a  great  good  fortune.    Wc  tent  her  her  meals  ready  drc&^ed  front 


1  am  sure  Teresa  cooked  them,  and  saw  that  the  little  dishes 
arranged  "as  God  orders."    She  at  least,  by  Gracian's 
St,  sees  Teresa's  face  (a  privilege  allowed  to  but  few  out- 
ers), unshroiidevi  by  the  long  black  %'eil — foreshadowing  the 
'  one  wtlh  which  superstition  has  co^'enxl  her  since ! 

Vow  patcmity  amused  me  by  lelluif;  mo  to  lift  my  vcU ;  U  seenu  you  do 
I  know  mc  I  would  that  I  could  hai«  opened  her  my  heart.  I>oAa  Juaoa 
bad  her  daughter  with  her  to  the  lat;  day,  who  «ecmcd  to  me  vi-ry  pretty  ; 
sd  It  maltet  mc  snd  to  ^c  her  amonKit  ihose  maidens,  for  in  very  sootK  as 
be  said,  *Ik  hi^  more  lo  go  ihrouKh  there  than  [she  woiJd  have]  here. 
Ittgbl  Ktadly  would  I  Kivc  her  the  habit  in  this  bouse,  with  the  little  angel  of 
Imt  fUicr,  wi>a  ii  as  pretty  a  dnld  aa  you  tMcd  wish  to  see,  and  fat  loo.  The 
Scfiiora  DoiU  ]uana  does  not  cease  to  be  astonished  at  ihe  »lghl  of  her. 
Perkiuiio  her  brother,  who  cAme  here  with  all  his  wiis  about  him.  doc»  not 
teoo^ise  her.  She  is  all  my  din'ision  here.  Indeed  so  pleased  is  Dote 
Joanj  w-iih  ail  the  nuns  and  all  she  has  seen,  thai  she  goes  away  dciennmed 
tu  send  the  Sei'iota  Maria  (another  daughter)  lo  Valladolid  a*  soon  as  may 
be.  She  went  .-luay  very  happy,  a^  it  secmi  to  tncand  i  believe  that  she  it  in 
no  way  a  dissembler.  Yetlcrd.ty  her  bTacc  wrote  mc  a  letter  with  a  ibousuid 
crsdearintc  cupiessionf.  and  says  that  here  sbe  forgot  bei  pain  and  »ad- 
ncf*.  .  .  .  The  day  she  started  she  says  that  the  Sefiar  Lucas  Grsctaa  had 
no  return  of  Ihe  tertian  fever,  Knd  iliat  he  is  bow  well.  And.  oh  I  what  a 
pretty  creature  ii  I'oinds  d«  Gracian  !  1  was  gnaily  pleased  with  hitn  :  he 
I  came  tiere< 
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And  before  this  happy  wife  and  mother,  rejoicing  in  the  low 
of  her  husband  and  numerous  ofllipring,  the  tild  nun's  hait 
becomes  somcwhiit  sore,  and  slie  feels  a  jxing  of  longing  any. 
"  I  find,  when  I  wonder  which  of  the  two  your  i>aternity  lora 
best,  that  the  Sertora  Dona  Juana  has  a  son  and  other  children  to 
love,  whereas  the  poor  Lorencia  has  nothing  in  the  whotecanli 
but  this  father."  One  of  Gracian's  sisters,  a  little  child  of  djtit, 
sheds  the  perfume  of  her  innocent  devotion  through  these  dita 
gray  convent  precincts.  Fariicularly  noticeable  in  Teresa  is  bo 
affection  for  children,  and  she  herself  would  seem  to  ha\'chada 
special  fascination  for  them. 

When  Teresa  joins — perhaps  but  rarely — her  daughters  ti 
their  brief  hours  of  recreation,  "your  mistress  Isabel,"  as  the 
terms  her  playfully  to  Graci'an,  "jumps  up  from  her  woric  and 
sings," — no  matter  what  she  sings^the  little  Hianza  oTdeUglit 
scarcely  be^irs  trjnslation.  "  And  at  other  times,  so  absorbed  a 
her  Child  Je.sus  and  the  shepherds  in  her  hermitage,  that  the 
thoughts  she  gives  expression  to  make  one  praise  God."  In  fad 
a  certain  sort  of  rivalry  at  once  sets  itself  up  bcwecn  Teresa  and 
her  prioress  Maria  de  San  }os6  as  to  the  relative  charms  aod 
virtues  of  these  two  children  of  the  convent.  "  She  is  of  a  softa 
disposition  than  Teresa,  and  of  extraordinary  cleverness,"  remark 
the  old  saint,  as  keenly  observant  ofthc  character  of  a  child  as  she 
isof  that  of  mankind.  This,  however,  the  good  prioress  of  Sevilk, 
who  plumes  herself  greatly  on  having  been  the  first  (o  train  np 
Tercsica  in  the  way  slie  should  go,  will  by  no  means  admit 

It  is  pleasant  of  you  nol  lo  have  il  thai  she  ts  not  to  l>c  compared  to 
Teresa.  Know  then  Tor  cctinin,  that  if  this  my  ElcU  h^ij  the  natoral  nd 
(Upemaiiiral  grace  of  the  other  (for  truly  wc  saw  ih.il  Cod  woriicd  »offlr 
things  in  her),  her  unrlerstnndinK  ^od  ability  and  docility,  to  that  w«  ut 
able  lo  do  what  we  Irke  with  bcr—aie  belter.  The  ability  of  thit  bttle 
crenture  ii  quite  ri^m.iikablt,  for,  witli  a  few  luckl»i  liill«  shcptirrtlt  aad 
nuns  and  iin  image  of  Our  L.idy  th.it  belong  to  her.  aM  a  feui  omdci 
round  that  she  don  not  make  a  piciutc  of  it  in  her  liermiiage.  m  h 
rccrvation,  with  a  couplet  or  so,  lo  which  she  Kxvet  Hi<.h  intlcctiont  (tiai  iht 
holds  us  amaicd.  The  only  difficulty  1  have  is,  thai  i  know  noi  how  lojtd 
her  10  lix  her  motith.  for  ii  is  quite  devoid  of  k"'^  o^  *hc  Uugbi  nrf 
sillily,  and  i*  itlways  going  about  laughing.  Sometimes  I  make  bet  opefl 
it,  at  other  limes  close  il ;  again,  I  order  her  not  to  latigh.  She  uyt,  me 
she  but  her  mouih  i»  lo  bl.xmt.- ;  and  she  spi-aks  tmljr.  Whoever  hat  mo 
Teresa's  grace  in  twdy  and  everything,  will  perceive  it  m<n«.  for  so  they  (to 
here,  although  I  will  not  own  it,  and  tell  her  about  it  in  secret :  don'i  led 
any  one,  for  you  would  lie  pleased  if  you  could  mc  Ihc  h'fc  I  lead  in  iryiaf 
to  g«  bcr  mouih  right.  I  believe,  when  »he  is  older,  it  mill  noi  be  «o  tiUf. 
at  least  the  sayings  that  come  from  it  are  xharp  enough.  There !  1  htif 
painted  your  girls  fur  you,  »o  that  you  may  not  think  I  lie  about  bcr  beiflf 
superior  to  the  other.  I  have  told  you  of  it  to  make  you  laugh.  [T* 
GiaciaiiJ:  1  niadc  your  inisuess  Isabel  write  lo  you,  so  that  if  you  (to  M 
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illcct  ber  name,  here  is  the  enclotcd  letter.    Oh  what  a  lovely  little 
bint:  she  is  grnH-tn^,  and  how  fat  nnd  prett)'. 

Afrain  :  "A  great  amusement  she  is  to  mc,  if  it  were  not 
U  this  writing  leaves  mc  but  little  time  to  enjoy  it.     She  is 
ant;el.     To-day  the  doctor  hitppcned  to  go  out  by  a  room 
dues  not  generally  pass  thnjugh,  where  she  was ;  althoui^h 
ran  away  as  fast  as  she  could,  when  ithe  found  he  had  seen 
r,  she  wept  sorely  lest  she  should  be  cxcommuntcnted,  and 
out  of  her  house."     A  terrible  training,  this  disiiaturalisa* 
ion  of  all  human  instincts — which  can  bring  a  child  nut  to  wish 
'  sec  her  own  mother,  since  she  belongs  to  the  world," — but 
was  a  trainintr  well  in  accordance  with  the  6crcc  creed  of 
icsc  grim  mediaeval  Spaniards. 

Then   there   is  Velazquez,  the   lettered   canon   of  Toledo, 

irho  was  better  satisfied,  he  said,  to  have  Teresa  for  a  penitent 

if  they  had  given  him  a  bishopric — a  misty  figure,  who 

rows  clearer  by  and  by,  when  we  shall  meet  him  again  as  the 

blind  Bi»hop  of  Osma.     "  You  know  how  .Angela,"  she  writes 

Gracian,  "  took  the  prior  of  the  Sisla  for  her  confessor,  who 

to  see  her  often,  and  since  this  began  [her  acquaintance 

ith  Gracian)  scarcely  ever.      Neither  the  prioress  nor  I  could 

koderstand  the  cause.    Once  when  thb  wretch  of  an  Angela 

conversing  with  josi  [Christ],  he  told  her  that  it  was  be 

rbo  had  deterred  him.  the  Doctor  Vclazqucj;  being  belter  for 

.  .  So  that,  my  father,  she  is  very  happy  at  having  gone 

him  for  confession ;  the  more  especially  so.  as,  since  she  saw 

i^ablo,  with  none  did  her  soul  find  either  consolation  or  joy." 

And  so  the  year  wears  on,  as  sitting  in  her  cell  she  keeps 

ip  a  constant  intercourse  of  letters  with  her  prioresses,  some- 

"  nc»  writing  Ear  into  the  night;  directs  her  friars;  writes  to 

It  |>er3onagcs  in  Madrid  (the  Coimt  of  Olivares  is  one — to 

!l  him  to  write  to  Seville  in  favour  of  her  persecuted  nuns), 

id   concludes   her   FunJadones.    "  I  am  well,"  she  writes  to 

[aria  dc  San  Jose  towards  the  middle  of  October,  "and  it  is 

ibotit  to  strike  one,  and  so  1  will  not  be  long.     I  wish  to  know 

^about  my  good  prior  of  I-as  Cue\-as.    Last  week  they  sent 

on  the  tunny  from  Malagon.  raw,  ami  it  was  delicious.     Wc 

enjoyed  it     I  have  not  broken  a  single  fast-day  since  the  Day 

of  the  Cro*s.     You  can  judge  if  I  am  well  or  not.     Our  prioress 

t(  Malagon,  who  wrote  to  mc  she  was  better,  did  so  (the  saint  I) 

i  as  not  to  pain  mc.  for  she  is  no  such  thing.    To-day  I  have 

a  letter  from  her,  and  she  is  very  ill  and  cannot  eat,  which 

the  worse,  as  she  is  so  thin.  .  ,  .  Oofta  Yomar  (Dofia  Luisa 

le  la  Ccrda's  daughter)  was  married  to-day.    She  is  greatly 

elighted  to  hear  how  well  your  reverence  is  getting  on,  and 
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Dofn  Luisa,  who  never  loved  me  as  much  before,  Ukc*  gnat 
care  to  regale  me,  which  is  not  a  little." 

On  the  laitl  day  of  October  the  J-'uMdacumes  are  drawring  to 
an  end, 

I  hclicvc  [she  wriics  to  Gmcian  wiili  simple  jiibiUiion  at  t)ic  '  v 
of  her  task]  inat  you  will  be  pleaded  <i*1ien  ]rou  sec  them,  for  it  it  a 
thing."  Sec  ir  I  am  not  obedient  I  1  thtnk  each  lime  thai  1  fmiOiiA 
virtue,  for  evcii  if  I  Am  ordered  to  do  a  [liin^  iii  jest  t  vrould  fain  do  It  ■ 
yood  earnest,  nnd  I  ivork  at  it  more  willinely  than  ut  tbe«e  letien,  fiMKck 
a  confusion  of  them  kills  mc.  I  know  not  now  I  found  time  for  ohat  1  htt 
wriilcn.  mid  yet  I  have  some  left  for  Josef  [Chri*!^  who  it  is  ihai  pia  me 
ttrcnKlh  for  nil. 

I  alio  fait,  for  in  this  country  Ihe  cold  is  little,  and  so  docs  not  hun  bt 
as  cUcwherc.  .  .  .  To-ila^  is  ttie  Eve  of  All  Saints.  On  All  Soitli'  Diy  ', 
look  the  liabii.  Hrny  Lioit,  vour  paierniiy,  lo  make  mc  a  ituc  nua  «1 
Carmel,  for  it  is  better  Uie  inaii  ncter,  .  .  ,  Vour  p^iiemity's  uamnfti 
servant  and  true  subject,  blessed  be  God,  for  I  stall  alwrays  be  to,  con 
what  may,  Teresa  de  Jesus,  .  .  .  Already  1  am  becomin);  quite  a  dob,  oat 
God  it  lasts  [she  says  merrily  to  Maria  de  San  ln«^ — as  she  descnbes  BOf 
the  prioress  of  Caia\ac.i  has  sent  her  that  same  cay  a  icrjjc  hatni.  the  mcc 
to  her  liking  she  has  ever  worn],  for  ii  is  very  coarse  and  light.  I  »-j(  ttrj 
grateful  to  her  for  it,  for  ilit  old  one  was  too  worn  to  keep  out  tlie  coM,  ni 
they  use  it  for  chemises  and  all,  although  tlicre  are  no  chemises  here,  sara 
si^-n  of  them  throut,'huui  (he  summer,  .md  mucli  fasting. 

Nor  does  the  foundress  in  her  turn  forget  her  diftant 
community  in  Caravaca.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  nuK 
for  that  foundation  were  drafted  from  amongst  those  she  hai) 
taken  with  her  to  Seville. 

I  am  just  goin^  to  send  to  Caravaca  [she  writes  to  Maria  de  Saa  Jeif 
by  the  same  rccucro  who  is  to  bring  back  tlie  answer  from  Scvdlc  as  laiht 
vexed  question  of  the  dower]  an  image  of  Our  Lady  I  haic  got  for  ibca, 
v«r>'  excellent  .ind  tar^^e  .ind  undressed,  and  I  am  hatinj;  an  image  «f.Sa 
Jos6  ni:idc  for  rnc,  and  ii  will  cost  them  nothinj;.  She  dischar](«  the  deliB 
of  bci  post  very  well. 

In  connection  with  these  same  imageit,  she  scnd.s  a  note 
to  some  unknown  person  in  I'olcdo,  probably  the  donor  c^ 
them  and  one  of  her  own  votaries — 

The  arrival  of  my  bther  San  Jostf  bas  conscdcd  mc  greatly,  and  itai 
your  grace  is  90  devoted  to  him.  It  will  be  a  jreai  consolation  to  ihtM 
sisters,  who  are  away  there  in  a  strange  country  and  far  from  aay  u 
console  them  :  although  1  believe  for  certain  that  the  true  coiuolaiiH 
is  very  near  them.  For  chnrily.  your  grace,  do  me  the  favour  to  anfH< 
[tome  Tolcdan  carpenter)  lo  take  the  measures  of  width  md  length: 
It  tfaould  be  done  at  onc«,  so  that  the  cue  may  be  made  to-morraw.  f 
Tuesday  it  is  impossible,  It  being  a  feast-day,  and  the  cai  u  stan  &nt 
on  Wednesday  morning.  And  not  a  tittle  do  I  do  in  giting  up  the 
of  Our  Lady  so  soon,  and  I  shall  feel  exccedinj;  lonely  without  her  ■  i 
for  cliarity  let  your  grace  make  up  for  it  with  the  one  you  arc  to  gi<e  m(  i^ 
Christma.^. 
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In  another  letter  written  at  the   same   time  to  "the  very 
lagnificeni"   Antonio  dc  Soria  wc  see  how  scrupulously  she 
fulfils  the  commissions  entrusted  to  her. 

The  hundred  rcaU  and  the  rest,  broui;hi  by  tix  bearer  of  thi«,  I  duly 

eivtd  ;  may  our   Lord  ^Wt  long  Itfc  w  ihc  sender,  with  ihe  health  1 

erch  of  tiini.     He  uikei  ilie  bed  alont;  with  him;  and  if  the  Seiior 

itotn.ijnr  n  il>ere,  I  ticg  your  grace  to  tell  Iiini  to  order  it  to  be  examined, 

I  tet  that  ii  has  liAd  no  ill-trc.i<mrnt.  ...  I  .im  concerned  that  iliiH  should 

racb  3  wretched  place  thai,  alihouifh  ne  hnvc  hunted  high  mod  loir,  we 

DO!  been  able  to  find   whai  j-our  jj^fe  niks  of   mc.    Wc    h*ve 

lied  for  them  evei^'whcre,  as  ihit  good  man  will  tell  yoi).  and  wc  have 

found  more  than  ihoic  three,  and  pleme  (.lod  ihey  may  be  what  you 

I  for  we  were  unable  lo  make  out  that  part  of  your  letter  in  which  you 

'  they  are  to  be  :  here  we  call  the  best  of  them  "verba  "  [she  refers 

be  Filks  and  brociidei  of  1'i>ledo,  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  by  the 

"I'crba*  hhc  would  seem  to  mean  »  flower  paUem],  And  the  othci  kind 

.  worth  noihin>;.    Ttuly  I  h.tve  been  ihinting  what  I  could  send,  that  )'ou 

nnol  t;ct  then:,  and   I  do  not  tind  anything  worth  icndinx.  for  it  would 

ive  giv«n  me  grcai  plcniure.  ...  I  tend  seven  piece»  m  all,  two  of  Krcen 

~:AaA  live  of  gold  brocade. 

Nor  as  the  year  draws  slowly  to  its  close  does  she  forget 

<i]ck    priores^v  of    Malagon,  whom  she  would   fain  have 

>rought  to  Toledo  long  ago,  had  not  the  doctor  "  who  cures  us 

re,"  said  that  if  we  do  so,  she  will  not  live  a  month,  whereas 

might  othcrwi.se  live  a,  year.     To  her  she  writes  in  tender 

id  loving  fashion : 

The  Holy  Spirit  be  with  jy)!!!-  reveience,  iny  daughter,  and  give  you  an 
:eedinf;  htcai  love  of  him  this  ChriMinaviide^  so  Umt  you  may  not  feel 
ir  illitcsK.    (iod  be  ble^'cd,  far  it  *«cmt  to  mnny  that  a  happy  Christmas 
epcnds  on  health  and  jo)-*  and  prcicnu ;  and  yet  on  that  day  in  which 
ilutll  give  account  to  iiod,  they  may  be  evil.    Of  th>«,  however,  your 
ereienqc  may  well  at  this  moment  feel  no  concern,  for  on  thai  bed  you  are 
xitang  ^\on;  and  mote  slot}-.    It  u  a  gre-H  (hiiig  noi  to  be  worse  with 
ch  «ex«re'weather.    Uo  not  be  terrified  at  your  thinness  fo'  7*>»  ha« 
ill  a  lon^   time.    The  cou^h  must  come  from  some  cold  you  have 
gbt,  and  niihoui  seciD(.'  what  lias  brcuglit  it  on,  il  is  impossible  from  n 
ere  description  to  prcscnbc  for  you  from  here.     Il  i*  better  to  leave  ri  to 
I  he  doctors  ibcre. 

^1  And  so  another  Christmas  found  Teresa  still  in  Toledo^ 
^■t  happy  and  tran(|utl  Christmas,  writing  to  her  prioress  of 
H^e\-ille  to  send  her  "confites  (comfits),  if  they  arc  very  good, 
^stnce  site  would  like  ihcm  for  a  certain  necessity";  well  too, 
_atlhough  these  days  before  I'aschal-tide  her  health  has  been 
of  the  best,  and  she  is  worn  out  with  business.  Neverthe- 
ss  she  notes  with  pride  that  she  has  not  broken  Adwnl.  A 
happy  and  tranquil  Christmas;  for  the  cloud  which  menaces 
her  Keform  is  as  yet  hidden  behind  the  horixon,  and  all  sectns 
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bright    and    clear,  even    as    the    morning    light  which  rises 
sparkling  over  its  frosty  strccLi. 

And  as  the  old  year  wears  to  its  close,  and  the  world  pit- 

Crcs  to  welcome  the  dawn  of  the  new,  her  thoughts  wander 
ck  to  the  home  of  her  youth  and  middle  age — to  gray  oU 
Avila,  lying  so  serenely  there  amidst  the  powdeiy  snov;  to 
Lorenzo,  who  by  this  time  has  taken  root  in  hi^  native  town,  and 
bought  a  property  about  three  miles  distant  from  it, — a  country 
house  with  it«  cnrnfieUI^,  pasture-lands,  and  belt  of  scrub  oak. 

"  It  is."  says  Teresa  to  her  prioress  of  Seville,  "a  temuno 
redondo,"  that  is,  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  neigh' 
bouring  town  or  village,  so  that  Lorenzo  is  in  fact  lord  at 
knife  and  gallows  in  his  own  domain.  Besides  which  he  be 
rented  from  Hcrnan  Alvirez  de  I'eralta  a  house  in  AviU 
(one  wonders  which  it  was),  "  in  which  1  heard,"  says  his  shreri 
sister,  "there  was  a.  room  on  the  point  of  falling:  look  wdl 
to  it."  Already  he  is  looking  about  him  for  suitable  matche 
for  his  sons  (this  is  a  subject  in  which  Teresa  also  takes  the 
deepest  interest,  and  we  shall  presently  see  her  negotiating  in 
Segovia  for  a  wcll-dowcred  bride  for  Frandsco),  studying  unikr 
the  Jesuits  of  San  Gil ;  whilst  Teresica,  in  her  aunt's  convcM 
of  San  J  os^,  plays  at  being  prioress,  and  charms  the  hearts  of 
the  good  nuns  by  her  grace  and  virtue.  Surely  the  worifcy 
treasurer  of  Quito,  with  whom  the  world  has  sped  so  wdl,  has 
had  his  heart's  desire? 

Perhaps  who  knows  but  he  had  by  this  purchase  accomplisbel 
a  dream,  an  ambition — that  he  had  looked  fonvard  to  tliis 
distant  prospect  now  fullilled  of  ending  his  days  in  Avila  in 
well-earned  repose  and  dignity,  ere  he  too  should  lay  down  hit 
bones  beside  those  of  his  fathers  and  become  like  them,  a 
memory — a  dream  long  nursed  in  the  far-away  beats  of  Pen, 
as  cyphering  all  that  this  world  can  bestow.  So  perhaps  wu 
his  heart  strengthened  and  his  hands  ncr\'ed  to  the  fight  dutinj; 
long  and  laborious  years.  But  alas,  alas!  the  future  only 
becomes  the  present  at  the  cost  of  the  pasL  There  he  had  left 
his  youth  behind  him — behind  him  too  the  wife  of  his  yoath : 
and  if  the  streamlets  rushed  as  merrily  through  brown  paramea 
and  jagged  pine  forest,  the  eyes  were  altered  that  looked  on 
them,  and  never  more  could  they  be  the  same  to  him  as  in  bli 
boyhood. 

There  he  is,  then,  torturing  himself  with  vain  Imaginhip 
for  want  of  anything  better  to  do, — regretting  barely  thi« 
months  after  that,  instead  of  buying  La  Sema,  he  had  not  laid 
out  his  money  in  purchasing  bonds  or  mortgages,  in  those  dqn 
an  easy  and  lucrative  source  of  income  ;  discoursing  of  the  state 
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>r  his  soul  with  the  little  knot  of  Jesuits  and  priests,  amongst 

ifhom  we  may  discern  Salcedo,  Jtilian  de  A%-ila,  Master  Daza, 

id  the  like     For  it  Lt  to  this  date  that  we  must  assign  that 

fcurious  document  the  "  Vcjimen  Kspiritual,"  or  jocular  criticism, 

I  called  from  an  old  cu*>tom  long  prevalent  in  the  University 

Alcala — it  was  still   in  vojjuc  in   1830 — which  formed  part 

Jof  the  ceremonies  wherebj'  the  dcBTce  of  Doctor  of  Theology 

ras  duly   conferred.      The    candidate    made   his   appearance 

Efore  the  whole  body  of  the  University,  wearing  their  doctorial 

Insignia,  whilst  one  of  the  two  students  seated  on  cither  side  of 

Biim  taunted  him  in  Casttlian  verse  with  his  physical,  moral,  and 

intellectual  defects,  and  the  other  covered  him  with  hy|>erbolical 

Lnd  deri.>ory  laudiilion. 

The  origin  of  this  curious  contest,  in  which  Teresa  was  the 
Judge,  and  Lorcnro,  together  with  Salcedo,  Julian  de  Avila, 
and  I'ray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  entered  the  lists  as  competitors,  is 
iid  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  letter  she  wrote  to  her  brother, 
|tn  which  she  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  ItOscate  en 
II."  which  she  had  heard  in  the  form  of  a  divine  locution, 
lis  getting  to  the  cars  of  the  Bishop  of  Avila,  Don  Atvaro  de 
VIcndoza,  he  enjoined  on  each  one  to  declare  what  it  was  that 
rc(]uiied  of  the  soul  thereby,  and  when  they  had  all  handed 
in  their  papers,  he  sent  them  to  the  saint,  so  that  she  might 
pronounce  on  them  her  vejimen.  This  she  does  in  an  acute 
nd  witty  criticism,  summing  up  in  a  word  (perhaps  without 
cnowing  it),  by  a  subtle  and  delicate  instinct,  the  various 
^Cliaractcrs  and  tendencies  of  the  Jesuit  (Salcedo  now  belonged 
the  Company),  the  friar,  the  chaplain,  and  the  worthy  gcntie- 
l^man.  whose  leaden-footed  and  ponderous  verses  amused  her 
most  of  all. 


If  I  mere  WH  forced  thereto  by  obedience,  I  would  ccilainly  not  aiu«-cr 

lOr  would  I  accept  tlie  jud^ejliiu  for  leveral  reasons,  although  not  (or  those 

given  by  the  inlets  here,  who  iniiik  ihat,  since  my  bfoihet  enters  amongst 

the  oppnnenis  JudgiDerti  will  ^o  by  riirour  ;  beciufc  my  love  for  them  all 

IS  great,  as  they  have  ail  helped  mc  in  bc-ir  up  .iKaintt  my  laboun,  and  tnv 

brother  only  cftmc  when  I  had  well-nigh  lini»hed  drinking  the  cup,  although 

be  tuu  not  be«n  without  hi*  share,  and  will  have  more  if  the  Liml  favours 

him.     May  he  giie  me  grace  not  to  say  anylfatnf;  tlul  deserves  their 

enouncing  me  to  the  loquisition,  such  it  the  state  of  my  head  with  ih« 

usinesi  matters  and  the  m-my  letters  t  have  wrilien  between  yesterday 

ighi  and  now.    But  obedicitce  is  all-powerful,  and  m,  well  or  ill,  I  will  do 

wbai  your  seiloria  orders. 

Salcedo  is  far  wide  of  the  mark.  The  words  arc,  "Seek 
thj-sclf  in  me,"  which  shows  that  the  Scflor  Francisco  de 
Salcedo  errs  in  insisting  so  much  that  God  is  in  rverything, 
pnce  he  knows  that  he  is  in  everything. 
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HcaUo  spcAks  much  of  undcTsta&ding  and  union.     We  idnadxtan* 
that  in  union  ih«  undcnianiling  docs  no(  act ;  if  iben  it  does  not  ad,  W 
.tre  wc  to  Hek  ?     I  wiu  xrcAily  pleased  witli  tb.it  verie  of  Darid'i:  I  «>D 
listen  to  what  the  Lord  God  speaks  in  me,  for  it  i»  imuoiiant  (lixi  thitif 
the  »ciivc  powers  being  at  rest  should  be  generally  understood.    Hot  u  I 
h&xt  no  inieniion  of  praising  anything  ihey  liavc  said,  I   say  ihx  ii  hai 
nuihinii,'  to  do  witli  it,  «iace  the  word  is  not  li'iffn  but  ur/t.     And  the  mn 
of  all  is  thai,  if  be  does  not  retmct,  I  sitnll  lu^'c  to  denounce  hint  laibt 
Inquisiiion,  which  is  close  by.     For,  after  the  whole  paper  is  full  of;  "THi 
is  Si.  Paul's  saying,"  "the  Holy  Chost**.'  he  adds  that  he  has  ji;j:Mdbt 
name  to  nonsense.     Let  mc  have  [his  coriected  at  once  ;  if  not.  be  shall  hb 
wbal  huppeni. 

As  for  father  Julian  de  Avila.  he  began  well  and  finislied  ill.  and  w  At 
glory  is  not  fur  him.  for  in  this  case  he  is  not  asked  lo  trc:ii  of  h«* 
uacreated  and  created  li^hi  are  united,  but  how  nc  arc  to  seek  ouf^ '  '' 
Gnd.  Wc  do  not  ask  him  what  a  soul  feels  when  it  is  so  clctic  to  iii  i 
if  united  with  him,  or  whether  it  differ*  from  iuclf  or  not.  Since  miii; 
suite  I  think  there  is  no  undcrsl.tnding  left  for  such  disputes  ;  for  i(  iIkh 
were,  the  difference  between  the  Creator  and  the  creaiure  would  be  easy  u 
understand. 

He  also  says :  when  she  is  purified.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  thti  om 
neither  virtue  nor  purification  ate  of  any  av^il ;  tor  it  is  su]M:matunl  tai 
^iven  by  Cod  to  whotnsucver  he  wills ;  and  if  anythinj;  pa\cs  tbc  waft 
IS  love-  Gut  ]  fori^ive  him  all  his  niist.ikcs.  bcr.iii^c  he  has  not  been  W 
lenirthy  as  my  father  fray  Juan  de  la  Cru*  (for  e\-en  he  doe*  not  cao^ 
her  gentle  satire],  who  in  his  reply  i^ves  excellent  doctrine,  for  him  vkoA 
about  to  folloiv  the  exercises  practised  in  the  company  of  Jcsos,  but  Mt 
suited  fur  us. 

It  would  cost  dear  if  nrc  could  not  seek  God  except  when  we  vrere  iai 
to  tbe  world.  Neither  the  Ma^fdalen.  nor  the  woman  ol  Samaria,  nor  ikc 
of  Can.'van  were  dead  to  ii  when  ihcy  found  him.  He  alto  dwclli  much  «a 
becoming  one  with  God  in  union  :  and  wtien  this  takes  place,  and  bt 
bestows  Ibis  favour  on  the  soul,  he  will  not  icU  ber  to  seek  hito,  since  ibe 
has  already  found  him. 

(ioil  deliver  mc  from  such  spiritually- minded  people  who  unMitd  IcaK 
no  choice,  but  make  everything  consist  in  perfect  contnnplaiKHt.  Wiihal 
wc  ihank  him  for  having  explained  to  us  so  well  what  wc  did  not  «ti 
[Q  know.  For  that  reason  it  is  well  always  lo  speak  of  Cod,  fof  •«  fit 
pn>fit  where  wc  least  expea  it ;  as  it  has  happcnM  wiih  ihe  scAor  I.«ci« 
de  Ccpcda,  whom  wc  ate  very  greatly  ODligcd  to  for  his  answer  aid 
couplets. 

Lorenzo  de  Ccpcda's  is  the  only  document  that  has  been 
preserved — the  only  scrap  of  his  wiilinji  indicating  sofncwfiJt 
of  his  mental  development.  We  will  quote  it,  and  then  reid 
her  crilicisra. 

.So  as  to  make  up  for  the  shortcomini^s  of  the  tvply  (says  the  mttlff 

tentleman  scntcniiously],  I  vill  first  take  for  my  authority  thb  sayin(ar 
t.  Paul's  :  Ob  altitudo  divitianim,  etc,  aa  Ear  a«  quoniam  ex  ipw>ct  pB 
ipsum  ct  in  ipso  sunt  omnia.  Ipii  glona  in  saxula  sacculonim.  The  rtvlf 
is,  then,  that  he  who  piofoundiy  considers  this  face,  that  Cod  indoAS 
within  himself  all  his  cte.nturei,  and  th.it  none  of  them  is  ouisidcof  hlia: 
and  that  coDsctjucntly  Cod  himself  is  in  them,  more  than  tbcy  tbCBSttat 


I  that  be  h  ih«  ceatre  of  ilie  soul,  il  it  is  so  pure  u  noi  to  piet  cm  this 
draiTable  union,  it  mu^i  necessarily  l>n<l  itself  in  God.  and  God  in  it. 

I  must  renounce  the  translation  of  his  verses. 
^o  thi«  his  greater  sister  answers  : — 
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:  hn*  «iiid  more  iliAn  he  undcntniids  we  will  forgive  him  his  luck  of 
iimiUiy  in  adfenturin};  himself  nmongsl  «uch  tofty  tlicmes.  ns  he  says 
n  his  ann-er,  on  iKCOuni  oflhc  rerreaiionhc  has  given  us  «ilh  his  ttoiiplcis, 
iIkI  (or  the  good  counsel  tic  pmlTecs  witboiil  being  oxked,  lo  prarliiic  the 
iray<et  of  quiet  (a»  if  to  do  »o  depended  on  oorieK-c*"'.  He  alre.idy  knows 
he  penally  lo  which  he  who  does  thi»  is  subject.  Please  CioA,  since  lie  is 
O  clow  to  the  honey,  »ome  of  it  may  sticl:  to  him,  for  he  t-omforls  mc 
[really,  although  I  see  he  had  {pood  cause  to  be  ashiuned.  On  the  whole 
'  coBDOi  find  that  any  one  of  the  papers  is  better  than  the  rest,  since, 
ritboui  prejudice,  none  of  them  is  fice  iiom  t»iill. 

Order  them  to  amend  themiclves  {she  roncladc*  to  the  Bishop]. 
i^ethap*  I  loo  will  amend,  if  only  not  to  appear  like  my  brother  in  his  want 
if  humility.  [She  henclf  sums  un  the  answer  in  two  words] :  AH  these 
Kntlemen  are  so  lost  in  the  clouds  th.tt  they  failed  by  saying  too  much ; 
or  he  (as  I  have  said)  to  whom  this  favour  shall  be  granteu  of  bis  soul 
Miag  tiniicd  with  God,  be  will  not  tell  him  to  seek  htm,  since  he  already 
jNiwcsBes  him. 

It  i*  to  Lorenzo,  then,  that  she  writes  her  first  letter  of  this 
New  Year  of  1577 — for  1577,  strange  to  say,  was  once  a  New 
Vear.  Serna — some  Avil«^  peasant  in  a  hurry  to  be  ofT-^is 
waiting  to  take  back  the  letter.  Heaven  knows  what  little 
pfcsents  and  tokens  of  affection  he  has  brought  with  him  to 
{laddcn  her  heart  that  day. 

If  at  times  she  is  impatient  of  her  brother's  claims  on  her 
time,  afiaid  that  his  aflcclion  may  twine  too  closely  round  her 
lieart — "  1  cannot  account  for  it,  unless  it  is  that  for  mc  the 
xmtents  of  this  life  arc  a  weariness :  it  must  be  from  my  dread 
>f  attaching  myself  to  anything  in  tt,  and  so  it  is  better  to 
ivoid  the  occasion" — to-day  the  old  saint  gives  herself  up 
"ondly  and  freely  to  alt  tender  and  loving  impulses. 

After  again  counselling  him  to  look  well  to  that  room  about 
o  fall  in  I'cralta's  house,  she  bids  hira  send  her  the  little  coffer, 
jogcther  with  any  of  her  papers  that  were  in  the  bundles  sent 
>n  to  Avila, — one  bag  of  papers  she  thinks  it  was  that  went, — 
this  to  be  carefully  sewn  up.  If  Dofia  Quitcria  should  send  a 
ttundle  with  Scrna.  it  can  come  inside.  She  al«)  asks  for  her 
ieal,  ~S!nc<:  I  cannot  bear  to  seal  with  this  death's-head,  but 
with  him  whom  I  would  fain  was  stamped  on  my  heart,  as  on 
that  of  San  Ignacio."     (Teresa  used  two  seals,  one  with  a  skull, 

;  other  with  I.H.S.,  the  one  she  asks  for  here.) 

4o  one  is  10  open  the  coffer  (for  I  think  the  paper  of  ptawr  it  in  il) 
ept  jroarsclf,  ana  in  such  a  way  that,  tf  anything  smmM  catch  your  eye. 
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you  will  not  mention  it  to  a  toul.  So  beware,  for  I  <lo  not  give  tou  leant 
tn  do  ta,  nor  n  il  expiedicnl ;  »ince  nlthough  •rttur  gnct  inighl  oMa  jtm 
were  doing  God  n  service,  there  are  other  drawbacla  which  make  it  impet- 
sibie  :  and  it  tufiicei  ll>at  if  I  hear  of  your  gnux  divulging  it,  I  thall  take 
(•□(kI  mre  to  read  you  nothing. 

The  Nuncio  hus  sent  to  nic  telling  me  to  sent)  him  a  copy  of  the  UMHI 
whereby  ihcsc  houses  have  been  founded,  iind  to  say  how  many  ootov 
there  are,  and  their  whereabouts,  and  the  Dumbee  of  nun^  whm  tkq 
come  from,  and  (heir  at{cs,  and  how  many  I  tluak  (utmble  far  yna- 
cues ;  and  these  wHiings  are  in  that  coffer,  or  1  know  not  whetbet  ikj 
are  in  the  bai; :  in  ^hurl,  I  need  everything  there  is  in  it.  Tbeysayht 
wants  it  in  order  to  make  tlic  province. 

I  fcsr,  however,  lest  his  object  be  not  to  send  our  nuns  to  rtfora  oiu 
convents,  aa  has  been  bioachcd  before  ;  and  tliis  it  not  good  fnr  us,  fm't 
is  even  now  going  on  in  the  conicnis  of  our  Order.  Inform  the  lopna 
of  this,  and  tell  her  to  stad  mc  the  names  of  those  bclonKinjc  to  that  hotnc 
and  the  ages  of  those  who  are  there  nt  this  moment,  ai  .-lUn  hnv  long  Ifi 
it  is  since  they  entered,  written  in  a  good  hand  on  fii-c  sheets  of  papa,  ai 
signed  with  her  name. 

I  have  just  remembered  that  I  am  prlotcsa  there  [once  or  twice,  in  ikM 
letters,  strangely  enough  for  such  an  acule  and  active  mind,  we  cent 
•cross  lapses  of  memory  on  Teresa's  part,— she  often  docs  not  know  wtet 
she  has  put  thines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Agnus  Dei  and  the  emerald  (iflf^ 
and  that  1  can  oo  it  myself,  and  therefore  she  need  not  sij^.  but  send  br 
alt  the  rest,  eicn  if  it  comes  in  her  own  writing,  for  I  can  iraascribt  it. 
Tlierc  is  no  need  for  the  sisters  to  know  an>ihing  about  it.  Be  cafef«l.rav 
t;ntce,  as  to  how  it  is  sent,  lest  tlie  papen  should  t;et  wet,  and  send  At 
key.  .  .  . 

Nor  does  she  forget  Francisco  tie  Salcedo,  to  whom  it 
advises  Lorettzo  to  apply  in  all  his  .spiritti,al  dif5cu1tie»;  ov 
yet  Pedro  de  Ahuin&da,  her  other  brother  (of  whom  more 
anon),  to  whom  .she  would  fain  have  had  time  to  write,  so  u 
to  get  his  answer,  "for  I  enjoy  his  letters."  Lorenzo  b  to 
remember  her  to  him.  as  also  to  whomsoever  else  of  their 
mutual  friends  he  thinks  best 

Tell  Teresa  [she  adds]  that  she  need  not  be  afraMl  of  my  ever  tontt 
anyone  else  a:t  1  do  her:  and  not  In  keep  the  niccuics  for  herself [<•« 
the  exception  of  the  nnes  she,  the  elder  Tcm.!,  has  set  aside  foe  here«s 
iiae),  but  to  give  iome  of  (hem  lo  her  brothers.  [  long  to  see  her.  \Vt«' 
vuu  wrote  to  Seville  about  her  made  me  praise  God  (for  they  sent  m  lie 
letters  to  nic  here),  for  the  sisters  were  not  a  little  delighied,  and  read  dm 
during  recreation,  and  I  also  ;  for  my  brother  will  as  soon  cease  to  hvcH 
be  a  gallant,  and  OS  il  is  all  with  saints  everything  seems  to  you  pennisuUt! 

I  know  not  what  faint  aroma  of  "that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give "  creeps  through  these  homely  joj-s  and 
sorrows  of  convent  life,  and  fills  mc  with  a  poignant  n^ 
that  such  an  existence  should  ever  have  been  condemned  by 
the  so-called  utilitarian  principles  of  which  to-day  wx:  sec  the 
failure  in  the  cvcr-incrcasing  misery,  vulgarity,  and  restle$sM*> 
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of  the  world.  Of  «U  types  of  existence  that  liave  ever  been 
connecrated  by  time  and  humnn  longing  after  peace,  that  of 
the  monastery  seems  to  me  the  noblest,  however  relaxed  its 
discipline  may  have  become  in  the  limes  I  treat  of.  No 
wonder  that  perturbed  spirits,  and  consciences  troubled  with 
many  scruples,  looked  forward  to  its  rest  as  a  distant  foretaste 
of  the  celestial  repose :  that  young  minds  found  in  it  the  serene 
and  innocent  Impulses,  that  sympathy  with  others,  that  shed 
s  glow  over  the  darker  features  of  the  society  around  them. 
Let  tis  think  of  all  this  as  we  read  Teresa's  letters,  looking  over 
ber  shoulder,  as  it  were,  into  that  dim  atmosphere,  filled  with 
hopes,  desires,  and  vibrating  with  life  and  humble  duties — now 
covered  with  eternal  dust.  There  is  indeed  ver>'  little  of 
herself  in  them.  She  flashes  herself  on  us  here  and  there  un- 
consciously, but  it  is  characteristic  of  her  to  fling  herself  into 
the  life  and  doings  of  the  little  world  around  her. 

YcMcTiiuy  [ihc  continues]  we  celebrated  witli  great  rejoicings  the  namc 
of  JeMii.  Coa  rewuril  your  grace.  I  know  not  how  to  thank  yoii  for  all 
th«  favours  you  bestow  on  me,  if  not  by  iheie  villancicos  I  compo*ed  ;  for 
my  confessor  ordered  nie  lo  make  thern  merry,  an<l  I  huvc  spent  tlies«  bsi 
Igw  nights  with  them,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  do  so,  except  in  (his  way. 
Tbey  h.-ive  a  gracious  air,  if  Francisquito  can  manage  lo  udk  >!■  See  how 
•«ll  ihcy  nuke  DSC  of  mc-  (Then  comes  some  advice  alMut  nis  methods  of 
pray«r — to  be  <iuoie<l  farther  on  when  that  sudden  flux  of  blood  thall  have 
rid  ibe  good  gentleman  (or  ever  of  his  scruples  and  his  metaiu-holyj 

Some  of  the  replies  given  by  the  sisters  miide  me  l4U(;h.  fThe  nuns 
rf  San  Joi>5  had  alsto  t.ikeii  pan  in  the  famous  conteit  in  which  Loreiuo 
uid  hts  companions  had  fared  so  ill.]  Others  are  excellent,  and  have 
ihrown  light  OR  whitt  il  is;  for  I  do  not  think  I  understand  ii.  I  did  no 
tton  th.in  mention  it  to  your  grace  by  accident,  and  left  the  rest  to  tell  you 
irfaen  I  i«e  you,  if  C!od  so  wills. 

The  worthy  Francisco  de  Salcedo's  reply  amused  me.  His  humility 
reaches  an  extraordinary  pitch  ;  for  the  fear  with  which  God  leads  him  i* 
(ocb,  tlui  he  mi^ht  ev«n  disapprove  of  speaking  of  these  things  in  such  a 
•ay.  We  must  conform  ourselves  to  what  we  see  in  different  soots.  I 
uourc  you  he  ts  a  saint ;  but  Cod  leads  him  by  a  different  road  from  what 
he  docs  your  grace.  In  short  he  le.ids  him  as  one  altc.idy  strong,  and  us 
KS  vcak.  For  one  of  his  temper,  he  said  a  good  deal.  I  have  read  your 
letter  again.  I  do  not  undentand  you  to  say  that  you  got  up  at  night,  but 
that  you  sit  up  m  bed.  Even  thiji  seems  to  me  too  much,  for  it  is  imporiani 
to  have  enough  sleep.    On  no  accoimi  get  up,  however  great  the  fervour 

i-ou  may  feel,  and  especially  if  you  can  sleep.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  sleep, 
f  you  had  heard  what  fray  Pedro  de  Akitntara  uwd  to  say  aboat  ibis,  you 
svould  not  t>c  amatcd  even  if  you  were  awake.  Your  grace's  letters  do  not 
weary  tne,  for  they  console  me  greatly,  antl  it  would  even  be  a  comfort 
to  me  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  i«ry  frequently :  but  1  have  so  much  vrork 
that  ii  cannot  be,  and  even  to-night  my  prayer  has  sulTcred  (or  il.  Not 
that  1  feel  anv  scruples  about  it,  only  distress  ibat  I  hare  no  time.  The 
scarcity  of  fish  in  this  town  is  a  sore  trouble  to  the  sisters,  .ind  I  was 
delighted  with  the  sea-bream  on  that  account.  The  weather  is  such  that 
ibere  is  no  need  to  semi  ihem  in  bread  [perhaps  some  old-foshioned  mode 
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lonjC  forsoilcn  for  keeping-  them  fmli].  If  there  happens  lo  be  anjr  «ba 
Sema  starit,  or  &ome  fresh  her  tings,  k'^^  the  supnora  some  mcacr  n 
send  them  to  uh  wUh,— for  it  wa&  very  well  (lacked.  This  is  a  lembk  pba 
for  uft  who  do  not  cat  meat,  for  there  i«  never  even  so  much  at  a  fttsbcg 
to  be  got.  WithnI,  1  wa4  ihinking  to-dny  thai  for  years  I  have  not  beat  to 
well  ns  I  am  now ;  and  1  heep  the  (nine  niles  >s  ibc  rest,  whifh  fot  mtil 
3.  Rrcat  con  so  I  .tt  ton.  The  couplet*  which  are  not  in  rny  MTiiing  ve  itf 
mine,  for  .ok  the  nuns  of  San  jo%^  compose  their  own,  so  did  oat  ofifai 
Msten  here  make  iliesc,  but  (hey  <eem  to  me  Milled  to  FmnCHOi.  TIm 
Chriiilinai-iidc  duiin);  recre^ition  we  have  bad  ^at  store  of  tbctn.  T»dq 
is  the  second  day  of  the  New  Year. 

/'.S.—l  thotight  yotir  grace  mijjht  have  seot  us  your  vill-incico,  fo»  iter 
bavB  neither  head  nor  tail,  and  )'ct  we  ting  them  all  from  be|[iWBa(  la 
end  ;  and  I  remember  inc  now  of  one  1  made  once  upon  a  time  wbeo  I  mi 
deep  in  prayer,  and  it  seemed  to  rdicvc  mc,  and  I  Memc<l  to  hate  nm 
time  then  than  non-.  They  ran  (ii  i»  lo  long  ago  thai  1  koour  not  etmi 
they  ran  ihui}— if  nnly  to  show  you  that  even  at  ibU  dUuuK*  fraca  ytB  I 
Uri^-e  to  administer  lo  your  amusement — 

i  Oh  hermotura  ijue  ccedeis 
A  todas  Us  hermosutasl 
Sin  herir,  dolor  haccls  ; 
Y  sin  dolor  deshoocis 
£1  amor  dc  la*  criaturas. 

I  Oh  iiadt\  que  anif  juniais 
Uos  coaas  tan  desiguales  ! 
No  s^  porqutf  oa  dcsaiais: 
I'ues  ai«do,  fuena  dais, 
A  tener  por  bien  los  males.* 

I  rcmrmlicr  no  mon:.  What  a  brain  for  a  fotuidnss  I  And  vet  1  isna 
you  I  ihou^'hi  I  had  not  a  little  when  1  wrote  il.  God  forgive  you  ki 
making  mc  waste  ray  time  like  thiv  I  think  you  will  be  toiKbed  by  ita 
couplet,  and  moved  lo  ilcvoiion  ;  do  not  repeat  il  to  any  one.  Doda  YoiM 
and  I  were  together  at  the  tune.     Uemember  me  to  her. 

So  the  old  j-ear  of  1 57G  wears  to  its  close,  and  the  dot 
advartceit  with  steahhy  strides  to  take  its  place.  The  sun 
glitter  in  the  frosty  henvens  above  Toledo,  far  above  tbc  dirk 
outline  of  the  convent  walls.  Over  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth  where  man  has  never  trod,  over  seas  which  no  ship  hM 
ploughed,  do  they  glitter  too,  &s  they  have  done  since  tbe 

'Oh  Ijcaiily  tliai  cicecdcii 
All  boiu'in  rare ! 

Thai  Muicsi  p»in  wiihoui  n  wdiiiid. 
And  wiihciut  a  oiriE  d<Bl  kv« 
All  lOTC  uf  nulhlf  crrftlure. 

Oil  liiioi  ihat  in  iha  mannn  trintJi 
Two  tuth  iineijiul  thinp  1 
Mliy  ihouldtt  ihoM  lUivr  la  be  undoBe, 
Since,  Iwund,  tliou  (jvett  itri'iiglti, 
And  lumcH  evil  bio  good^ 
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'.  b«  i«  ihe  cvntro  of  llie  &ouI.  if  it  is  so  pure  as  not  lo  prcvcoc  this 
lie  nnioD,  it  must  neccssniily  find  itself  in  Cod,  and  Gnd  la  it. 

must  renounce  the  translation  of  his  verses. 
["o  thii  his  greater  sister  answers  : — 

:  hu  taid  more  than  he  uiiderst.-inds  we  will  forgive  him  his  lack  of 

in  adfcniuring  himself  nmongsi  such  lolly  ihemM,  as  he  says 

lu-er,  tm  accoudi  of  ihc  rcrrcaiion  he  h.is  given  us  with  his  couplets, 

he  pood  eouaicl  he  profTcrs  nithoiit  bcin};  a^ked,  to  practise  the 

Fquiet  (.11  if  to  do  so  depended  un  ourseUcsi.     He  already  knows 

Biy  to  which  he  who  does  this  n  subject.     Please  God,  since  he  is 

^lo  the  honey,  some  of  it  may  stick  to  him,  for  he  cninfoits  tnc 

llhou^h  I  s«c  lie  h3<l  good  cause  to  be  ashamed.    On  ihc  whole 

find  that  any  one  of  the  papers  is  belter  ih.in  ihc  rest,  lincc, 

rejudice,  none  of  them  is  free  fiom  fault. 

them    10    amend    ihcmicK-es    [she  conrludes    In  the    Hiihop], 

Fl  too  will  nmend.  if  only  not  to  appear  tike  my  btoiher  in  his  want 

sility.    [She  herself  sums  up  the  answer  in  two  words] :    Al!  these 

ncn  are  so  lust  m  the  elouds  ih:it  the^'  failed  by  sayinj'  too  mucli ; 

I  (m  I  have  snid)  to  whom  this  lavour  siull  be  granted  of  his  soul 

fmited  n-iih  Cod,  he  will  noi  icll  him  to  seek  him,  since  he  alrCeidy 

I  him. 

|t  is  to  Lorenzo,  then,  that  she  writes  her  first  letter  of  this 

Year  of  1577 — for  1577.  stranye  to  say,  was  once  a  New 

Serna — some  Avilfe  peasant  in  a  hurry  to  be  off — is 

to  lake   back  the   letter.     Heaven   knou-s  what   little 

its  and   tokens  of  affection  he  has  brouj^ht  with  him  to 

en  her  heart  that  day. 

fat  tiincs  she  is  impatient  of  her  brother's  claims  on  her 

.afraid   that  his  a(rccti<in  may  ttvine  too  cioscly  round  her 

-"  1    cannot  account  for  it,  unless  it  is  that  for  mc  the 

Its  of  this  j  ifc  arc  a  weariness :  it  must  be  from  my  dread 

:hing   myself  to  anything  in  it,  and  so  it  is  belter  to 

the    occasion" — to-day  the  old  saint  gives  herself  up 

ind  freely  to  al!  tender  and  loving  impitlses. 

again  cotinselling  him  to  look  well  to  that  room  about 
Peralta's  house,  she  bids  him  send  her  the  little  coffer, 
^"i'h  any  of  her  papers  that  were  in  the  bundles  sent 
lAvila, — one  bat;  of  papers  she  thinks  it  was  that  went, — 
^^refully  sewn  up.     If  Dona  Quitcria  should  send  a 
.Seraflrib^an  come  inside.     She  also  asks  for  her 
ear  to  seal  with  this  dcatli's-hcad,  but 
^fain  was  stamped  on  my  heart,  as  on 
two  seals,  one  with  a  skull, 
<s  for  here.) 

[ik  [he  paper  of  prayer  is  in  it) 
nything  should  cjitch  your  eye. 
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FROM  AUGUST  TO  CHRISTMAS  DAY  1577 

JANUARY  and  February  passed  tranquilly  away  in  thitj 
Toledan  convent,  with  but  little  to  intemipt  the  moaotccjr 
of  its  existence,  or  rouse  it  out  of  its  ordinary  atmosphere  ■'  ■ 
tranquil  repose  and  humble  devotion — Teresa's  greatest  anxiety 
the  illness  of  Gracian,  who,  having  left  Seville,  is  now  visitiic^ 
the  Observant  monasteries  of  Andalucia.    And  yet  vc  can  taaej  j 
how  the  community  ripples  with  excitement  when    the  dwtf 
rccucro   and    his   mules    arrive    from    Seville,   and     the  piottj 
exclamations  as  the  excellent  women  unpack   all    those  goal' 
things,  the  generous  gifts  of  Maria  dc  San  Josrf,     All  rnantia 
of  things  she  sends  to  tempt  the  foundress's   appetite — sweet  | 
potatoes  and  oranges,  which  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  invalids;  < 
spices,  orange-flower  water,  that  the  prioress  of  Toledo  estcontj 
as    much   as   she   does    her   life;    old-fashioned    sweetmotl;] 
brinquinillos,  confltcs   (comtits),  and   the   like;  strange  Indilil< 
resins,  rejoicing  in  such  names  as  Animc  and  Tacamaca.  wbid 
Teresa  will  persist  in  calling  Catamaca.     Nor  is  this  all.    He; 
foundress  has  but  to  hint  to  her  trusty  and  devoted  prioress  Ac  1 
advisability  of  sending  some  little  tokens  of  latitude  to  OoAt 
Juana  Dantisco,  Gracian's  mother;  or  to  lament  that  $be  hu 
nothing  to  bestow  on  that  worthy  administiador  of  Doila  Luia'i 
— "  a  man  of  authority,  who  has   laboured  so   hard,  and  wS 
labour,  in  the  house  of  Malagon,  and  there  is  nothing  sbe  cm 
think   of  but  what  he  docs   extremely  well,"^and  lo !  it  ti  1 
sight  to  see  the  Agnus  Deis,  pomes,  reliquaries,  balsam,  etc 
that  come  on  that  recuero's  donkey.     What  matter  iftheglts 
case  of  one  of  the  reliquaries  comes  broken,  and  the  foot  MSK* 
what  twisted !     An  artificer  soon  puts  it  to  rights,  and  I  oaly 
hope   that   they  gladdened   the   hearts  of  the   recipients  bilf 
as  much  as  they  did  the  giver's.    Amongst  them  too  cotnei  ■ 
little  jug, — "  caldcrica,"  as  the  old  Castilian  calls  it  in  true  Anlfc 
fashion ;  the  prettiest  one  she  ever  saw,  her  prioress's  speoil 
present   to   herself.    "But    do   not    think,"   she  laughs,  "tlul 
because  I  wear  'jerguilla'"  (a  lighter  sort  of  serge  than  thai 
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Efierally  worn  by  her  nuns,  and  tn  her  case  made  necessary  by 
[old  »gc  and  in6fmtty),  "  I  have  got  the  length  of  drinking  out  of 
[anything  so  lovely," — and  slraightway  she  gives  it  away  to  the 
||riendly  and  influential  administrador.  As  for  the  orange-flower 
[water,  which  I  believe  would  have  gone  loo  had  not  the  nuns 
linsUtcd  on  her  keeping  it,  "  she  dare  swear  that  it  was  Maria  de 
[San  J0S1;  who  packed  it,  it  came  in  such  good  case." 

Nor  docs  the  recuero  return  back  empty.  If  Maria  de  San 
Ljos^  sends  corporals  so  lovely  that,  to  Teresa's  taste,  they 
[uw  surpass  that  altar-clolh  sent  her  by  her  priores.s  of  Segovia, 
uirely  made  of  lace  with  seed  pearls  and  garnets,  worth  about 
[300  ducats, — although  she  laments  the  sterility  of  Toledo  (where 
nothing  is  to  be  got  but  quinces  in  the  season,  and  there  are 
juch  better  ones  in  Seville),  and  her  inability  to  send  an 
lequivalent.-^still  there  arc  such  things  as  bolts  for  choir  gratings, 
iwhicb,  although  they  will  not  please  the  fastidious  Maria  de  San 
Ijos^,  on  account  of  their  rough  workmanship,  still  she  must  even 
■do  as  they  do  in  Toledo,  "  where  we  do  not  account  ourselves 
[any  coarser  in  our  tastes  than  you  "  ;  also  crucifixes,  which  she 
[gets  some  artificer  to  make  for  them  in  some  little  dark  Tolcdan 
street ;  "  they  only  cost  nine  reals,  and  even,  1  think,  a  cuartiUo 
^less,"  slie  writes,  with  great  pride  in  her  own  bargaining  or  thrill, 
iving  in  a  previous  letter  stated  the  probable  price  at  a  ducat, 
[which  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  artificer  has  also  fallen 
I  a  victim  to  the  charm  of  the  old  nun.  with  whose  personality,  as 
Tepcs  tells  us,  none  ever  failed  of  being  struck.  However,  there 
Ithey  go,  exactly  as  they  came,  arriving  just  in  time  on  Easter 
|£ve  to  go  with  the  recuero  on  the  morrow,  and  they  must  get  a 
imer  to  bore  the  holes  through  them  in  Seville. 

Amongst  the  most  noticeable  of  her  January  letters  from 
Toledo  is  the  one  she  writes  to  Gracian.     There  has  been  great 
rtbulation  in  Teresa's  convents,  for  the  good  friar  has  been  ill, 
she  had  written  at  once  to  such  of  them  as  she  could  to 
smroend  him  to  their  prayers.     But  he  is  now  better,  and  as 
(zealous  as   ever,  finding   time  amidst   the  cares  and  trials  of 
lis  visit  throughout  Andatucia  to  compose  a  manual  for  the 
^confessional, "  as  if,"  writes  Teresa,  highly  amused, — to  whom  it 
sms  a  very  supernatural  thing  indeed, — "  he  had  nothing  else 
da" 


WiiLil  [she  ad<U]  we  must  not  ask  Cod  to  do  miracles  [she  ipelU 

mirAgloi,  u  the  ao  doubt  pronounced  it,  nUhoueh  the  meticulous  cocn> 

ntaior  pmnts  out  that  khe  meant  10  sny  miriculos],  and  it  n  ncccsiiry  for 

ur  pateraity  to  consider  ihni  you  arc  noi  made  of  lion,  and  thai  auiay  good 

beadi  in  the  Compani'  [<>(  Jesus)  have  none  wrong  ihrouph  too  mucli  awrk. 

Oh  I  bow  delighted  I  sua  with  ibe  petfecdon  «rtlh  which  your  paiemity 
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■wiiles  lo  Esperana  (Espemua  is  Gxs^ar  de  Salaar]  t  became  it  ii 
ndvi^sablc  to  write  <hiu  when  ihc  letters  will  be  wen  by  oih«n.  Am)  hn 
exccedinij  n^ht  is  your  paternity  (in  whui  you  say  in  iie«(Ifu1  fat  ilie  RcTon^ 
ilist  !)CriiU,  likir  bodies,  must  be  conquered  by  main  foicc.  God  pnwnc 
me  it.  fiM  it  flits  nic  witli  great  joy.  I  should  like  lo  be  exceeding  poi 
so  as  ilie  better  to  rominentl  you  to  (Jod  ;  I  mean  thu  iDy  dctiits  sad  ifai 
mi)f hi  Ik  nf  some  avail  lo  mc  ;  as  ta  the  Litter,  K^'^T  lo  Cod,  I  ae\vi  M  ■ 
cou-.trdly,  if  not  in  things  Ihnt  touch  Pnul  [Gnician]. 

She  would  fain  kiss  his  hands  over  and  over  a^io,  and 
assures  him  that  he  need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  her  aflectka, 
"  since  he  who  joined  theni  together  wa^  .inch,  and  the  knot  kt 
tied  so  light.  th»t  it  will  last  as  long  as  life,  and  death  will  Mily 
ilraw  it  closer." 

In  Seville,  too,  affairs  are  gwng  well.  Ncgotiatiocts  irc 
on  foot  with  an  "excellent  nun" — excellent,  indeed,  for  not 
only  docs  she  bring  6000  ducats  in  ready  nione>',  but  Hk 
tcjuclas  de  oro  worth  2000  more,  whose  entry  will  free  the 
convent  of  its  load  of  debt  '"  Please  God  there  be  no  hilch,' 
writes  the  old  saint.  ..."  For  love  of  God,  if  she  enters,  bear 
with  her  defects,  for  well  docs  she  deserve  it."  In  the  meanliiBe, 
worthy  Maria  de  San  }os6  governs  well,  and  wisely ;  sends  her 
carefully- worked -out  memorandums  of  their  tittle  earnings  by 
stocking-knitting  and  the  like,  and  the  alms  which  wtnUd  A 
last  seem  to  have  begun  to  flow  in. 

Pray  Gcd  yoii  Icll  mc  true  [writes  the  o!d  s.iintj,  for  I  should  i^M 
ffreally,  except  thnt  you  are  a  (ox,  and  I  suspect  y<m  nrc  ihruoiiij  1^ 
in  my  eyes,  and  I  fcir  Ihc  aanie  ihii^g  happens  with  what  you  tcU  ne  (f 

Cur  bcaltb,  so  pleaseil  am  1.  Our  prioTOS  of  Malu^on  »  but  so-m.  I 
vc  uftcn  abked  our  t'utlicr  to  Ici  mc  knau  whether  the  nict  fnxii  hk 
would  be  of  any  (jood  brought  from  such  a  disUuice.  so  a&  to  tend  {m  ■( 
pray  remind  bim  of  it.  I  sent  him  a  letter  tO'day  with  a  pricit  whow 
piinK  tn  »cc  liim  merely  on  a  mntier  of  hi:«inc»ii,  and  »o  do  not  write  »  Ha 
now.  You  do  mc  a  gtem  charity  in  sending  me  hit  letters  ;  but  be  itij 
sure  that  even  if  there  were  none  from  him,  youn  will  be  well  fvceited: 
of  this  you  need  have  no  fear-  1  liaic  now  iCM all  your  xift"  to  Dob  JpM 
Duntiscu.  althoufh  as  yet  there  h:is  been  no  reply.  In  the  atM  id  peOfk 
like  her,  it  does  jioi  mititer  even  if  we  spend  fomc  of  the  convent  flKin 
above  all  now  that  wc  arc  no  loHKer  in  «uch  need  as  we  wete  U  M| 
and  even  if  we  wcic,  the  greater  the  oltliKalion  die  b  under  W  Af 
community. 

Oh  bow  vjun  you  «-il1  be  now  that  you  arc  a  tctni-piorincula  CM 
Seville  and  Putcma  liein),'  now  under  tlie  sway  of  hinna  dc  San  |m& 
And  bow  I  laughed  at  the  scornful  way  in  whidi  you  tay :  the  vn 
enclose  you  those  couplets  I  whilst  all  the  tmie  you  are  ,U  the  t>oti(ita  of  it  Jl 
And  since  as  you  say  you  have  no  one  ibcie  to  sayanythmg  lo  xon,  lU^MI 
believe  it  will  be  ill  that  1  should  tell  you  what  1  ihmk  froni  herc^  to  dut 
you  may  not  grow  too  vain.  At  least  you  neither  w  ish  to  say  aot  fr 
any  folly,  which  is  very  bke  you.  I'leasc  God  that  your  inicn:  ''  — 
be  alway^  to  his  service,  fur  tins  of  itself  is  not  cxW  1  lauith  to  " 
over- burdened  witli  letters,  and  yet  sitting  down  at  my  leisure  to  ^~  —^ 
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uriflcs.  I  wiU  indeed  forgive  you  for  boMlinj;  that  you  will  havt  no  difficulty 
Bn  raaiuiKntx  h«r  of  the  golden  inttott,  if  you  occomplixh  it ;  for  1  am  deeply 
pimdoiu  10  >ce  you  free  from  cnre,  althoug^h  my  brother  it  making  tuch 
ratridu  in  viilue,  ihnt  he  would  u-illingly  asHiJt  you  in  everything.  .  .  . 
I  1  would  have  you  10  know  thai  do  one  wears  or  hat>  worn  liglit 
uerge  here  except  myself ;  for  even  now,  in  spite  of  the  ice,  my  kidneys 
uaye  not  allovcd  me  10  do  otherwise,  for  eieaily  do  I  dread  this  .lilmcnt ; 
■■1  they  rcm.iik  on  it  to  much,  thai  f  feel  srniplcs  about  it,  and  as 
^Kf  father  took  away  the  very  old  one  I  had  of  course  ^erjic,  I  knnw 
HK  what  to  doL  .  .  .  Read  [for  it  not  the  prioms  half  a  provincial  already?] 
Ilhn  letter  for  Patetnn,  and  if  it  ii  not  'it;hl.  Eorrecl  it  at  superior  of  the  house. 
H  wUlinnly  allow  that  you  will  know  belici  what  to  do  than  I. 

I  It  was  with  no  small  pride  and  satUfaciiot)  ihat  Teresa  had 
rtold  Lorenzo  and  her  prioress  that  she  had  iioi  broken  a  fast- 
Iday  since  the  Kxaltation  of  the  Cross.  Nature,  however,  exacted 
Iber  penalty,  .ind  the  result  was  a  severe  attack  of  illnc&s,  which 
iBflected  not  only  her  head  but  her  heart,  as  she  tells  her  brother 
■In  the  charming  letter  she  sends  him  in  February.  She  does 
I  not  write  herself,  and  indeed  is  getting  accustomed  to  write  by 
[another's  hand.  Her  only  fear  was  lest  it  might  have  left  her 
I  fit  for  nothing.  He  is  not  to  be  anxious,  for  she  is  taking  care 
[of  herself  in  ever>-  way  she  itees  is  necessary,  which  is  not  a 
I  little,  and  even  more  than  they  are  used  to  here.  She  is  longing 
I  to  get  well.  The  mutton  is  so  bad  that  she  is  forced  to  eat 
I  birds  for  all  the  trouble  comes  from  weakness  and  having  fasted 
I  from  the  day  of  the  Cross  in  September,  together  with  trouble 
■■and  age  (that  old  age  has  crept  in  upon  her  is  seen  too  evi- 
Idently ;  but  her  bright  and  joyous  spirit  is  that  of  youth},  and 
[in  short  she  has  already  become  of  so  little  use.  that  it  vexes 
Iher, "  for  this  body  of  mine  has  always  worked  me  harm  and 
I  hindered  the  good  1  would  fain  have  done." 
I  One  may  imagine— nay,  not  imagine,  for  we  ki>ow — the 
[concern  of  the  good  Lorenso,  and  how  he  hastens  to  speed  ofT 
ISema  with  hens,  eggs,  and  sweetmeats,  and  a  bundle  or  two  of 
■  the  famous  goosc>quilia,  cut  for  her  doubtless  by  her  nephew 
[  Francisco,  whom  she  charges  with  this  commission,  "  for  good 
f  ones  arc  not  to  be  got  in  Toledo,  and  such  as  there  are  give 
[  her  great  displeasure  and  labour."  Indeed,  in  this  very  same 
I  letter,  which,  probably  bt-Run  by  her  sccretar>*.  she  has  doubt- 
I  less  insisted  on  finishing  herself,  "  has  she  not  changed  so  many 
I  pens  that  Lorenzo  will  think  her  writing  won<e  than  usual,  and 
[  set  it  down  to  her  illness;  whereas  it  i.«  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
I  only  on  account  of  the  pen.4."  Nor  is  the  good  priortss  of 
I  Seville  any  less  anxious  as  she  burdens  the  recucro's  mules  with 
I  oranges,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fresh  shad  prescr\'cd  in  bread— 
I  anything  that  may  tempt  the  sick  foundress's  appetite  or  ad- 
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minister  somewhat  to  her  comfort.  "God  deliver  me."  vrites 
ihe  grateful  saint,  th«  mother  of  so  many  daughters,  "these 
good  iiuns  are  amax«d  at  what  you  send  me,"  for  1  am  glad 
to  think  that  if  tliose  to  whom  she  wrote  so  lovingly  did  iu( 
immediately  recognise  all  her  greatness, — for  that  they  will  do^ 
cannot  do,  such  is  the  hard  fate  of  humanity,  until  she  has  gone 
for  ever  from  amongst  them, — they  all  love  and  cherish  her  wtt 
a  devotion  which  shows  how  greatly  she  descried  it. 

And  whilst  she  writes  of  goose-quills,  corporals,  eboo; 
crucifixes,  sending  messages  to  good  Mistress  Ospedal  tk 
attached  old  servant  of  Francisco  de  Salccdo,  a  little  cloud 
no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  is  slowly  gathering  over  tbt 
horixon,  anil  steadily  creeping  nearer  and  nearer.  For  it  wa 
certain  that  Toslado,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  visit  the  Observants 
of  Seville,  by  the  appearance  of  the  Deputy-Governor  suwei 
with  a  decree  from  the  Royal  Council,  is  once  more  like  a  biirf 
of  ill  omen  flitting  back  to  Madrid,  and  the  family  quarrels  d 
the  two  branches  of  the  Carmelites  arc  now  to  be  played  o* 
before  the  court  and  the  world.  Teresa  knew  full  wxll  ho* 
court  favour  ebbed  and  veered,  and  how  small  was  the  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  on  it.  If  the  Nuncio  and  Arch-inqnticnr 
Quiroga  had  managed  to  clip  his  wings  and  send  him  bade 
crestfallen  to  Portugal,  until  he  saw  fit  to  lay  the  warrant*  f« 
his  visitation  before  the  Koyal  Council, — in  pursuance  of  PbPip's 
invariable  policy  to  admit  no  interference  from  Komc  in  tic 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  kingdom, — they  might  not  be  abk 
or  willing  to  do  it  a  second  time  if  stronger  reasons  should 
make  it  expedient  for  the  King  to  admit  his  visit.  Refon^ 
indeed,  must  go  to  the  wall  if  it  interfered  with  graver  affain 
of  state.  It  was  evident  that  stirring  times  werr  apprehended 
and  that  the  duel  fur  life  or  death  between  the  Descalcos  and 
Carmelites  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 

In  Rome  the  Observants  unoppoited  had  worked  hea«a 
and  eaith  against  tite  Dcsca!zo.s,  and  that  they  had  b«0 
successful  and  were  already  sure  of  the  victorj'  might  be  seen 
from  the  changed  attitude  of  their  brethren  in  Spain,  whon 
long  as  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces  had  cleverly  assumed  tbt 
mask  of  obedience  and  submission,  content  to  bide  their  tisc 
until  a  fortuitous  turn  of  events  should  enable  them  to  Ihrot 
it  off,  and  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  adversaries.  No». 
however,  they  take  a  bolder  attitude:  the  prior  of  the  CarmdiW 
of  Madrid  resolutely  averts  that  he  will  resist  to  the  utnsost 
the  foundation  of  any  Discalcetl  monaster)-  in  Madrid,  «b«e 
Mariano  and  his  three  friars  have  been  for  monihs  mamxuvriRg 
in  vain  to  elTect  it,  and  as  good  as  snaps  his  fingers  in  the 
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icio's  face.  The  Nuncio,  too,  would  seem  to  be  wavering 
ider  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  him  from  Rome, 
where  they  hold  him  tighter  than  wc  think."  "  I  am  not 
naied,"  writes  Teresa  from  Toledo  to  her  hot-headed  friar, 
Eartaito,  "  that  you  arc  ill,  but  that  you  are  ah've,  according  to 
hat  you  must  have  gone  through  there  in  mind  as  well  as  body." 
till  he  must  remember  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and 
behoves  him  not  only  to  be  patient  and  restrain  that  sharp, 
itirical  tongue  of  his,  but  to  retire  when  i'assion  Sunday  is  over 
ither  to  I'astraiia  or  the  Observant  monastery,  so  as  to  (;ivc  them 

f;  Ol)M:rv«"l,'()  no  loophole, — "since  it  is  no  time  for  monks 
be  outside  their  monastery  u'alU,  nor  will  any  one  approve 
It,  least  of  all  the  Nuncio,  who  is  so  strict  in  these  matters, 
Consider,"  she  adds,  "  that  ail  the  devils  are  making  war  against 
I,  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  hope  for  protection  from  God  alone, 
ad  this  must  be  witli  obedience  and  forbearance,  and  then  he 
fill  take  it  into  his  own  hands."  Now  when  a  person's  (even 
ne  so  rcliRious  as  Teresa)  only  refuge  is  God,  1  generally  find 
nat  their  position  is  pretty  desperate :  and  1  am  not  surprised 
■  hear  her  warning  Mariano  that  her  letter  is  written  with  great 
pberation,  and  not  without  substantial,  and  moreover  very 
motive,  although  it  is  one  she  cannot  tell  him  (for  fear, 
nbtless,  of  the  letter  being  intercepted).  "  I  am  amazed  at 
It  your  anger  endures;  but  at  this  moment  of  all  others 
idencc  is  needed.  It  !s  given  out  for  certain  that  Tostado 
>ming  through  Andalucia;  God  bring  him,  whatever  comes 
[  it :  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  struggle  with  him  than 
those  against  whom  we  have  hitherto  been  contending." 
And  85  he  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  the  air  is  full  of  the 
iblings  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  Obser\-ants,  snifling  tlie  battle  from  afar,  begin  to  lifl 
ip  their  heads.     Not  only  have  they  foiled  the   Ocscalzos' 
berishcd   project   of  founding   in    Madrid,  but    in    Salamanca 
have  even  gone  to  law  with  the  Hishop  for  having  given 
a  license. 
And  in  the  meantime  Teresa  and  her  nuns  of  Seville  find 
eives  in  the  most  perilous  of  positions,  and  on  the  brink 
liRndiog  themselves  in  flagrant  rebellion  against  the  General, 
idll  be  remembered  how,  during  her  sojourn  in  Seville,  she  had 
civcd  the  General's  mandate — she  being  at  the  time  a  con- 
itual  of  Salamanca,  in  accordance  with  the  patent  of  Fray 
Hemandex,  the  fonner  visitors-ordering  her  to  retire  to 
of  her  convents  in  Castille,  and  on  no  account  to  stir  from 
to  any  more  foundations.    I'his,  however,  Gradan,  in  his 
city  as  Commi^ary-General.  had  overruled,  detaining  her 
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not  only  in  Seville,  until  the  concltuton  of  that  foundation,  bat 
again  in  Toledo,  on  account  of  the  di<itracteH  state  or  Malagoa 
In  November  of  the  previous  ye&T,  full  of  disquietude  in  vie*  of 
the  possibility  of  the  Nuncio's  death,  she  had  implored  Gnc 
to  tell  her  what  she  was  to  do  in  case  it  did  take  place,  and  fak 
commission  be  suddenly  brought  to  an  end ;  "  since,  whethtf 
we  do  the  right  thinf;  or  not."  she  added,  *'  it  is  sure  to  be  madt 
public."  He  had  apparently  soothed  her  alarm  without  givisg 
her  any  definite  answer;  for  now  in  Januaiy  matters  assum 
still  more  threatening  aspect,  the  Observants  of  Toledo  hiwf 
got  hold  of  the  General's  Brief,  and  being  evidently  bent  oa 
making  the  most  of  it  against  her.  For  the  first  time  ite 
realised  that  she  had  been  lulled  into  security  on  the  braik 
of  a  precipice,  and  found  (what  she  does  not  hitherto  seen  M 
have  suspected)  that  the  prohibition  to  leave  her  convorii 
included  not  only  herself  but  all  her  nuns.  So  that  if  Graciui'l 
commission  ceased,  as,  in  her  own  graphic  phrase,  it  might  ii\ 
"  from  one  hour  to  another,"  not  only  she.  but  those  of  her  nuns 
of  Seville  as  well,  who  had  left  their  cloister  to  rcfonn  ibe 
Observant  Convent  of  Paterna,  would  find  themselves  in  tbe 
disagreeable  position  of  hav-tng  openly  and  wantonly  disobeyed 
the  General,  the  head  of  the  Order,  and  possibly,  as  soon  that- 
after  as  might  be,  safely  consigned  to  a  convent  dungeon. 

For,  as  the  Observants  shrewdly  conjectured,  this  old  woiiim 
alone  it  was  who  constituted  their  most  formidable  adrersaiy, 
with  her  cool  brain  ;  the  charm  she  exercised  over  princes,  pre- 
lates, and  those  other  great  and  noble  men  and  women  wiMD 
she  so  dexterously  twisted  around  her  little  finger.  She  alone 
could  unravel  the  twisted  tangle  of  difficulty  they  were  wearing 
around  her,  and  guide  that  frail  bark  of  her  Reform  triumphantly 
into  the  port  of  safety.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  tbe 
rumour  of  the  plot  formed  by  the  Observants  of  Seville  H 
kidnap  her  and  send  her  to  the  Indies,  which  so  exercised  good 
Maria  dc  San  Josi*,  and  roused  such  hearty  laughter  on  Terett'^ 
part,  was  not  so  entirely  devoid  of  foundation  as  she  heradf 
seemed  to  think,  Without  her  to  counsel  and  to  rcstnin, 
to  plead  and  to  warn,  short  shrift  indeed  would  tboK  inljr 
Observants  have  made  with  that  hot  -  tempered,  impotsiK 
Mariano,  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  capacity  for  intrigue,  •» 
always  by  his  ill-considered  words  and  actions  getting  himsHf 
and  his  associates  into  trouble;  with  that  feeble,  peevish  oW 
Antonio  de  Jesus ;  with  Gracian,  the  best  of  them  all,  so  fatally 
weak  when  it  came  to  the  point,  but  whom  she  managed  to 
endow  with  her  own  strength  of  will  and  adroitness,  so  long  it 
she  stood  a  sheltering  presence  at  his  back.     It  was  not  to  be 
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louglit  that  the  kecn-cyed  Observants  would  let  slip  such  an 
>rtunity  of  working   her   ruia;    and   her   ruin    meant   tlie 
inihiiation  of  the  Kcform.     As  yet,  however,  the  Nuncio  was 
till  alive,  Gracian  was  still  Commissary-General  of  the  Order, 
he  c«juld  still  issue  a  mandate  safct^arding  them  from  the 
iBChinations  of  thdr  enemies — a  mandate  which,  if  his  com- 
lission  ccuLsed  to-morrow,  would  yet  be  vahd,  unless,  indeed, 
^1    Tostado  brought   special   powers  (and   thiit   there  was  no 
son  to  suppose)  impugning  the  acts  of  the  visitors  before  him. 
lowevcr  it  may  be.  if  they  are  to  be  saved  from  utter  extinction, 
behoves  them  to  lose  no  lime  in  getting  Gracian,  then  quietly 
tuing   his  visit   in  Andalucia,  to  sign  and   seal   a  counter- 
date  setting  forth  that  it  is  entirely  b>'  his  authority  that 
has  remained  in  Toledo,  and  her  nuns  have  reformed  at 
^atcrna,  and   send   it   to  her  at  once  in  Toledo.     With   this 
cument  in  her  possession,  shielding  her  from  all  eventualities 
id  future  imputations,  she  is  safe  from  any  attack  on  the  part 
"  the  Observants. 

It  is  to  Maria  de  San  Jose,  doubtless  better  informed  of 
■racian's  movements  than  it  is  poi»iblc  for  her  to  be  from  sildi 
distance  a<i  Toledo,  that  she  confides  the  delicate  and  alU 
iportant  mission  of  forwarding  her  letters  to  Gracian  without 
i  of  time.  She  is  at  once  to  communicate  with  Fray  Grcgorio, 
id  beg  him  in  her  name — "  for  he  will  do  it  willingly  for  love 
'her";  and  indeed  for  love  of  her  what  is  there  thai  they  will 
all  do? — "to  send  them  with  a  sure  person  (Diego  if  he  is 
b).  it  being  impossible  to  trust  them  to  any  one  but  a  person 
bey  are  very  sure  of ;  and  he  must  start  at  once,  .  .  .  and  the 
iger  must  wait  until  it  is  done,  for  it  can  be  done  without 
*Iay,  and  bnng  it  to  your  reverence,  and  do  not  send  to  him 
[Gracian]  unleiA  it  be  with  an  arricro,  and  pay  him  well  for  his 
»ios."  l-'or  in  very  truth  their  lives  depend  on  the  speed  of 
^Uan,  I'cdro,  or  Diego — whatever  the  honest  arricro's  name  may 
E — who  bears  those  letters  to  Granada,  Antequera,  Loja,  or 
[alaga,  and  brings  back  the  reply. 

We  may  assume  that  the  matter  was  concluded  to  Teresa's 

tbfaction,  for  in  May  Gracian  himself  arrived  in  Toledo  on  his 

ay  to  Madrid,  called  thither  by  the  Nuncio,  anxious  to  see  the 

ipcrs  relative  to  his  visit,  and  to  discuss  the  constitutions  he 

meditated  for  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  Reform,  with 

view  of  convoking  a  general  chapter,  in  which  it  may  be  that 

lie  separate  existence  of  the  Descalzos  will  for  ever  be  ensured. 

^od  so,  "  well  and  fat,"  as  Teresa  does  not  foi^ct  to  inform  her 

lioress.  after  preaching  his  Easter  sermon  in  the  Convent  of 

Damas  Nobles,  he  too  speeds  on  to  court, "  where  it  seems," 
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says  Teresa, "as  if  our  business  was  doing  well,"  following  doR 
on  the  heels  of  his  rival,  El  Toslado,  who  five  days  before  also 
passed  through  Toledo,  barely  spending  three  or  four  boon 
there  in  his  haste  to  reach  Madrid. 

And  as  he  does  so  (for  news  travels  but  slowly  in  those  day»— 
at  the  pace,  you  may  say,  of  an  arricro's  donkeyj,  the  afiaincf 
the  barefooted  friars  look  bright  indeed  to  the  woman  he  has  Uft 
behind  him  in  Toledo.  "  Now  is  the  lime  when  the  pnyenvl 
all  are  needed,"  .she  writes  earnestly  to  her  prioress  of  Senile 
,  .  "  For  now  with  the  Lord's  favour  we  shall  see  the  triBiniA 
of  good  or  the  contrary.     Never  was  prayer  so  necessary." 

Never,  indeed !    for  even  as  she  wrote.  Fate   had  for  em 
solved  the  question,  and  in  June  the  Nuncio  was  dead.     Gradn 
had    one    interview   with    him — one    interview  only,  in  whki 
nothing   was   resolved ;    at   the   second,  he   was    lying  on  hi* 
deathbed.     In  Rome,  where  Reform  was  never  relished,  the  wap 
had   made  merry  at  his  expense,  and  ironically  dubbed  hn 
Reformator  Orbis ;  but  at  least  poor  old  Refornialor  OrlMS,vtD 
had    devoted   his   life   to   purging   monasteries  and    chastxtiif: 
dis:)Olute  friars,  was  neither  grasping  nor  greedy,  and  the  abfolote  . 
poverty  he  died  in  might  have  taught  a  humiliating  lesson  tftj 
more   than  one  simoniacal  cardinal  and   purse-proud   prdtCb' 
Philip  himself  paid  for  the  funeral ;  and  so  good  old  Ormancto^ 
Cardinal  Legate  of  the  great  Roman  Church,  disappears  offlbe 
stage,  where,  in  his  little  day,  he  had  made  no  inconsiderable  stir. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  wc  hear  of  Gracian  at  Pastrana, "  nxU, 
but  full  of  trouble,"  as  Teresa  writes  to  her  prioress.  Mother  Ana 
de  San  Alberto  at  Caravaca,  where  she  too  would  be  rcjoKDils 
find  heraelf,  "if  only  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  letters  and 
business,  and  near  those  tittle  ducklings  and  water,  uittch  niol 
make  her  daughters  of  that  convent  feel  like  hermits." 

No  wonder  that  the  good  Gractan  is  full  of  trouble,  and  th« 
the  nuns  of  Toledo  do  their  best  to  help  him  in  such  fashionai 
they  may  by  prayers  and  devout  processions ;  for  although  ke  < 
has  once  more  worsted  the  manoeuvres  of  his  rival,  in  their  second 
encounter  in  that  "  theatre  of  the  world  "  (such  is  the  title  At 
chronicler  pompously  bestows  on  Madrid),  and  forced  by  the 
King  and  his  ministers  once  more  to  resume  his  difBcult  ari 
onerous  office,  re  non  intfgra,  sorely  indeed  against  his  will,  and 
after  pleading  hard  to  be  released  from  it,  be  stands  alone  in  iht 
breach,  ready  to  fall  a  sacrifice  either  to  the  King's  policy  or  fai> 
enemies'  manceuvres — whichever  way  the  bre«e  shall  veer. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that,  oppressed  by  an  una? 
sense  of  the  falsity  and  untenableness  of  his  position,  and  no ' 
longerdaring  to  detain  her  as  he  had  hithertodoneon  thestrengtb 
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\oT  an  authority  which  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  now  resolved 

to  transfer  Teresa  from  Toledo  to  her  primitive  convent  of  San 

lose  of  Avila,     And  so,  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  July,  wc 

ind  him  again  in  Toledo  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her 

to   her   native   town,  tranquilly  cracking   cocoa-nuts   with   the 

[foundress  and  her  nuns,  full  of  childish  glee  and  excitement  at 

sight  of  the  strange   Indian  fruit  sent  them  by  their  sisters  of 

|£eviltc. — so  little  suffices   to   bring  a  gleam  of  joy  into   lives 

andisturbed  by  ambition  and  mundane  cares.     So  do  the  in- 

Initely  little  and  the  tragical  immensity  follow  and  precede  each 

ler  in  this  strange  tissue  of  alternate  laughter  and  tragedy 

ifhich  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  a  human  life.     For  even  as 

■cracked  tlieiiuts.thestorm  wasbrewing.     Such  at  least  is  the 

I  she  shows  us  in  the  last  letter  (the  last  that  remains)  penned 

her  from  Toledo  to  Maria  dc  San  Josif,  and  in  which  wc  arc 

to  learn  that  the  latter's  commercial  speculations  have 

Dvcd  unfortunate,  the  linen  (doubtless  spun  by  bcrselQ  she 

jt   from  Seville  having  been  hawked  round  the  houses  and 

lonastcrics  of  half  Toledo,  ever}'  one  holding  it  all  too  dear  at 

four  reals,  and  Teresa  conscientiously  refusing  to  let  it  go  for 

We  may  imagine  the  leave-takings  ere  she  sets  out  for  Avila, 

already  death  has  been  busy  in  that  Toledan  convent.    Only 

few  week:!  have  passed  away  since  some  nameless  nun  has,  in 

Teresa's  phrase,  "left  them  for  heaven,"  and  one  voice  the  less 

i»g3  through  the  little  church.     In  the  common  sentiment  of 

lieir  loss  those  who  are  left  only  cling  to  one  another   more 

slosdy.    Wc  may  fancy  the  heart-broken  sobs  of  little  Isabelita, 

rhosc  joy  at  the  brinqui/tos  and  serge  from  Seville  are  duly 

ironicled  in  these  letters  (poor  little  child,  her  bones  crumbled 

I  dust  long  centuries  ago  in  some  forgotten  convent  cloister !), 

the  la.it  echo  of  the  donkeys'  feet  die*  out  of  the  convent 

>urt,  and  the  nuns,  their  face*  stained  with  tears,  once  more 

>ar  the  massive  doors  against  the  world  and  sounds  cf  men. 

We  know  nothing  of  her  journey,  but  it  is  one  that  she 
cmembers  for  many  a  long  day  afterwards,  for  besides  old 
•"ray  Antonio  de  Jesus,  did  she  not  travel  in  the  company  of 
beloved  son^  "and  was  not  he  who  had  joined  them 
ther  such,  and  the  knot  he  tied  so  tight,  that  it  can  only 
severed  with  life,  and  death  will  only  draw  it  closer?  " 
In  August  we  once  more  find  her  an  inmate  of  San  Jos^ 
(Gracian  has  already  left  for  Alcali.  to  despatch  the  messengers 
Rome),  engaged  in  a  dtf5cult  negotiation  with  the  Ilislwp, 
Alvaro  de  Mendoza,  and  not  only  difficult,  but  one 
landing  consummate  delicacy  and  tact     Indeed,  it  was 
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no  less  a  business  than  to  withdraw  that  convent  frum  the 
prelate's  jurisdiction,  and  to  place  it  under  that  of  the  Ordo, 
thus  asiiimilating  its  discipline  and  government  to  that  of  the 
other  convents  she  had  founded. 

What  arguments  she  used  we  know  not;  nor  how  she 
managed  to  achieve  hcf  purpose  without  wounding  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  pcncrous  benefactor,  to  whom  she  and  bo 
nuns  owed  so  much.  Vet  that  she  succeeded  (Don  Alruo 
was  already  Bishop-elect  of  i'alencia,  and  to  this  fact,  that  his 
episcopal  connection  with  Avila  was  all  but  severed,  bis  ready 
ac<iuiescence  in  her  proposal  may  have  been  greatly  due),  aad 
even  brought  her  nuns,  many  of  whom  were  a\-ersc  to  iht 
change,  to  her  own  way  of  thinking,  may  be  seen  by  the  leittr 
she  sent  to  him  at  Olmcdo  in  August. 

I  kiss  yoii  (itifi  wriics— "your  hnncU,"  *he  mcani  to  say  i  bm  Teres 
WAS  Ri  luhjcct  to  ^lip%  of  the  pen  ai  Ihe  most  unuinily]  for  the  bvotti  ym 
do  me  by  your  lettcti.  ...  If  your  lorcbbip  bad  seen  bow  nccctar*  i 
for  them  ta  have  ai  visitor  one  who  can  declare  the  consutuiiont.aaak, 
ibem  Cruiii  liuviofj  praciised  diem,  1  think  you  would  be  greatly  pleaie^ 
know  liow  yre:it  ;i  service  you  have  done  our  l.otrl,  and  benefit  to  this  boost, 
in  not  Icikv'iii),'  it  ni  the  nierey  of  one  who  might  be  ignorant  where  the  ifi 
could  And  wA»  beKintiinx  to  enter,  And  until  now  withoul  its  bciag  tht  BhIi 
of  any  tine,  boi  with  the  best  intentions. 

Do  not  be  dintre&scd  lesi  we  should  be  in  necessity  or  want  for  aa|ifaii| 
should  the  Bishop  do  nothing  for  us,  for  it  is  belter  iluil  ibc  convents  ihpdH 
help  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  than  that  this  thould  be  in  the  haiidi  cf 
one  who  never  in  his  life  will  feel  the  same  love  for  us  its  your  lordiliqx  Ai 
for  the  rcit,  if  we  only  had  you  here  to  enjoy  your  comptuiy  iCor  heiKc  eaof 
our  (win),  it  duc&  noi  «eein  tli.^l  wc  have  made  any  cli-iiij^c ;  for  we  )M 
always  be  your  subjects  as  mui:h  as  ever,  and  so  will  atl  ibe  pnlMih 
especially  father  Gncian,  uhnm  it  seems  hc  have  infected  with  the  fVC 
love  to  your  lordihip  that  wc  bcnr  ourseU'cs. 

Well  may  the  simple  folk  of  her  day  call  her  Teresa  the 
Omnipotent,  {''or  in  this  same  letter  she  achiinres  a  doubk 
object,  and  procures  for  Master  Uaza—good  Master  Daxa,  wbo^ 
after  a  laborious  life,  with  old  age  creeping  on  him,  would  ftin 
end  his  days  in  a  fat  cathedral  canonry — the  fulfilment  of  hit 
heart's  desire.  Not  only  docs  Teresa  point  out  to  his  lordship 
that  both  God  and  the  world  (when  did  she  ever  forget  it  ?)  will 
regard  with  favour  the  promotion  of  one  who  had  dotK  his 
much  good  service,  but  that  it  is  a  small  matter  on  the  en  ti 
bidtiing  farewell  to  Avila  in  comparison  to  leaving  ever)-  one 
happy  behind  him.  In  short,  the  love  borne  him  l^  cverj-  ooe 
is  not  as  disinterested  as  that  of  the  Ucsealzas  of  San  Jo>c. 
And  then,  with  the  o!d-f;ishioncd  Castiltan  courtesy  whidi 
never  deserts  her,  mingled  with  the  delicate  flavour  of  flattery 
that  none  ever  used  more  dexterously,  she  brings  her  letter  10 
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close:  "Wc  arc  vexed  that  you  sbould  tell  us  afresh  to 
onmncnd  you  to  God.  for  of  this  you  ought  already  to  have 
iccn  so  sure,  that  wc  feci  it  an  aHront." 

In  September  a  new  disaster  befell  the  Dcscalzos  in  the 
kath  of  ^ood  old  Bishop  Covarrubia^i.  President  of  the  Royal 
*ouncil,  which  gives  the  chronicler  occasion  to  remark  that  in 
hat  same  month,  or  the  jirevious  one  of  August,  "a  comet  of 
■xtraordinary  sixe  appeared  l>ctween  the  iropic  of  Cancer  and 
he  Arctic  Circle,  close  to  the  sign  of  the  Scales  and  the  planet 
I4a»,  with  a  remarkably  long  tail,  that  seemed  to  us  to  sparkle 
ike  a  star.  It  caused  great  astonishment,  for  not  often  has 
to  lai^  a  thing  been  seen.  Those  who  said  it  portended  the 
leath  of  some  prince,  accredited  themselves  with  that  of  the 
iing,  D.  Sebastiin  of  Porluijai.  which  took  place  the  following 
•car.  The  Carmelite  Ordt-r  was  divided  against  itself,  and  the 
listurbancc  extended  to  others.  Who  shall  know  whether  they 
rere  not  the  ctfccts  of  the  comet?  " 

And  it  seemed  indeed  that  some  evil  star  had  shone  on  the 
brtancA  of  the  Reform,  and  th.^t  it  was  to  be  swept  off  the  face 
Sfthe  earth.  All  Teresa's  worst  fesirs  are  now  realised.  It  has 
liappened  even  a-s  she  .■uiid  it  would.  If  any  proof  Ls  needed  of 
her  greatne.-i.s — her  immeasurable  superiority  to  her  friars, 
fxcellent,  though  dundcrheaded,  as  they  were, — it  may  be  seen 
in  the  clear,  incisive  manner  in  which  she  had  grasped  all  the 
tiearings  of  the  struggle  between  the  Carmelites  and  Descalzos. 
ind  foreseen  evcr>'  eventuality  more  than  two  years  before  in 
Seville,  when  she  had  written  to  her  niece,  Maria  Hautisla  of 
Valladolid.  that  the  existence  of  the  Reform  hung  on  the  slender 
umI  precarious  thread  of  three  livc$. — the  Pojie's,  the  King's,  and 
the  Nuncio's.  "Whichever  of  them  fails  us."  she  said,  "we  are 
lost,  on  account  of  our  mo'tt  reverend  (the  General)  being  as  lie 
is."  From  the  first  she  had  warned  her  friars — returning  to  her 
thetne  with  the  wearj-  iteration  of  hope  deferred — that  nothing 
would  be  done  until  they  boldly  took  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  sent  emissaries  to  Rome  to  lay  the  real  state  of  the 
cmae  before  the  I'opc  and  General.  6rmly  believing,  as  she  did. 
that  the  sight  of  their  humble  and  rigorous  lives  would  be  of 
itself  the  most  convincing  and  unanswerable  reply  to  the 
calumnies  of  the  Observants.  "  Believe  me,"  she  had  written, 
"that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  prepared  for  whatc\-eT  may 
ppen."  Still,  although  it  had  been  decided  in  the  chapter  of 
modiivar  to  tend  Di»catced  friars  to  Rome,  in  spite  of  her 
ings  and  appeals,  every  day  more  urgent,  that  no  time 
Id  be  lost,  that  money  should  be  procured,  and  two  com- 
ioDS  sent  off  without  delay  ("  do  not  think  it  an  accessory 
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thing;  since  it  is  tile  principal");  in  spite  of  her  suppUcatkas 
to  Gracian  to  hasten  their  departure  before  the  spring  cane  nt, 
the  foolhardy,  .sclf-wiltcci  men  around  her,  bent  not  oo  the 
"principal  thing,"  but  on  frittering  away  their  cneifpes  '* 
founding  refuges  for  fallen  (su)  women  and  hypotheticil 
monasteries  in  Madrid,  when  their  very  existence  and  Am 
of  the  Order  hung  in  the  balance,  deaf  to  th«  solitary  ntut 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  let  the  golden  opportunity  slip  bf 
them  for  ever.  And  at  len;jth,  her  dearest  hopes  dashed  lo 
the  ground  by  folly  and  incompetence,  she  was  fain  to  writt 
with  all  the  sadness  and  bitterness  of  a  great  spirit  chafing 
against  the  limitations  imposed  on  her  by  circumstances  and 
sex,  the  following  pathetic  words: — 

Know  ihnt  I  can  dn  ^ery  lititc  as  to  what  >-our  reverence  uvt  abttf 
going  to  Rome,  since  1  have  been  imploring  them  to  do  it  ihii  loof  OBi^ 
and  I  have  never  influence  enough  even  to  get  them  to  write  >o  raudi  » t 
letter  to  him  to  whom  liiere  ia  «o  much  ciUK  to  write  [nhe  refers  U>  it* 
General]  .  .  .  and  it  does  not  lie  with  our  fiithci  visitor,  who  would  almif 
hat-o  done  iu  There  are  ao  many  who  counsel  dilTcrcntly,  that  I  aiail  Mb 
It  is  painful  enough  for  mc  to  t>e  able  lo  do  no  moiC 

If,  barely  three  months  before,  they  had  listened  to  ber 
when  she  urged  on  Mariano  the  extreme  importance  of  placing 
the  Reform  under  the  protection  of  some  cardinal,  of  emplojiag 
an  advocate  amongst  the  curialcs,  no  matter  at  what  price,  to 
circumvent  the  machinations  of  the  Observants ;  of  getting  Ibe 
Spanish  Ambassador  to  speak  a  word  in  their  favour  to  tb 
Pope  and  Genera),  it  might  still  have  been  time,  and  both  ihe 
and  they  might  have  averted  the  troublous  days  in  store  for 
them.  But  nothing  of  tliis  had  been  done,  and  now,  wha 
suddenly  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  by  the  Nundo'i 
death,  and  to  their  own  incredible  folly  in  neglecting  the  so 
obvious  precautions  she  had  so  ceaselessly  impressed  on  them; 
now,  when  it  was  too  late  and  the  mischief  was  done,  when  the 
friendly  Nuncio  was  dead,  and  buried  at  the  King's  cxpciuc, 
and  the  no  k-ss  friendly  Covarrubias  gone  to  a  longer  oonMlt- 
ation,  can  no  more  espouse  their  cause  in  the  Royal  Coutdl 
Chamber,  we  hear  of  Gractan  rushing  off  to  AlcaU  to  hunj 
forward  the  departure  of  the  messengers. 

It  is  indeed  too  late.  For  the  Observants  have  made  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  and  the  poison  has  worked  only 
too  well.  For  our  "most  reverend  "  (the  General),  in  spite  a 
having  fallen  from  his  mule  and  crushed  his  leg  to  pieces^  b 
unfortunately  for  the  Dcscalzos  still  ativc,  and  every  day  nwfe 
embittered  against  Teresa  and  her  friars.  The  menacing 
shadow  of  Scga's  presence  already  envelops  them  as  with  an 
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approaching  doom.  For  the  Carmelites,  enlisting  on  their  side 
the  powerful  influence  of  their  protector  Cardinal  Buonocom- 
pagni,  whose  creature  Sega  was,  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
pain  the  car  of  the  new  legate — Philip  Sega,  Bishop  of  Rjpa  in 
the  March  of  Ancona,  and  a  distant  connection  of  Pope  Gregory 
XIIl.,  and  it  is  notoriously  prepossessed  against  the  Reform  that 
he  takes  ship  that  July  day  of  1577  from  the  shores  of  Italy. 
In  the  meantime  the  Carmelites,  wily  and  stubborn,  confident 
in  the  expectation  of  his  coming,  prepare  to  give  short  shrift  to 
the  pestilent  innovator!*.  Tostado.  sheltering  himself  behind 
the  authority  of  the  dead  Nuncio,  who,  he  alleges,  had  told  him 
with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  revoked  Gracian's  commission, 
now  no  longer  jxiralyscd  by  fear,  boldly  constitutes  himself, 
iding  Sega's  arrival,  Vicar-General  of  Spain,  and  pours  out 
vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  disobedient  friars  ;  his  commands 
tng  seconded  with  alacrity  by  his  subordinates,  more  wrathful 
"I. 
"  No  further  foundations  shall  be  made,  no  fresh  novices 
eived  into  the  Discalced  communities.  All  heads  and 
riors  of  monasteries  to  present  themselves  before  him  to 
vc  his  instructions";  so  Tostado  thunders  from  Madrid, 
does  he  confine  himself  to  thunders.  As  Fray  Antonio 
le  Jesus  passes  through  Toledo  on  his  way  baclc  from  escorting 
>resa  to  Avila,  the  prior  of  the  Carmelite  monastery  lays 
iolent  hands  on  him  and  throws  him  into  prison,  whilst 
racian,  hiding  in  a  cave  of  Pastrana,  is  afraid  to  show  his  face, 
t  he  too  should  be  secretly  convcj'cd  off  to  some  Carmelite 
lungeon.  and  there  quietly  assassinated. 

All  Madrid  rings  with  the  scandals  daily  taking  place 
between  the  Carmelites  and  their  brethren.  Memorials  de- 
famatory of  Gracian  and  (stranger  still)  of  Teresa  herself  rain 
in  upon  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  penetrate  into  the  royal 
closet,  and  these  not  signed  by  the  Carmelites, — so  true  it  is — 
it  is  one  of  her  own  i>ruverbs,  and  I  may  therefore  use  it — that 
El  ftor  ladroH  ts  tt  dt  casa,  the  worst  thief  is  a  domestic  one. 
Fray  Baltasar  de  Jesus— the  aged  prior  of  Pastrana, — whose 
•erinons  had  electrified  all  Alcali  at  the  opening  of  the 
Carmelite  College,  who  had  consecrated  the  first  foundations 
of  the  Order  in  Andalucia, — was  one  of  the  calumniatorc.  He 
never  forgiven  the  man  he  had  himself  placed  at  the  front 
the  Reform  for  having  risen  over  his  head,  and  it  was  this 
moment  of  all  others  that  he  took  to  wreak  on  him  a  mean 
and  pitiful  revenge,  and  to  bespatter  his  fair  fame  with  evciy 
calumny  that  malice  and  his  enemies  crmid  dcvLieL 

Two  years  before,  in  Seville,  Teresa's  keen  eyes,  so  doubly 
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keen  in  anything  that  touched  her  "Sancto  Sanctorum"  (to she 
construed  it),  liad  stren  the  personal  animus  he  nourisbnl  agaiait 
Graciari ;  and  uow  it  was  hLs  signature, — the  signature  of  one  d 
her  first  friars. — that  the  Carmelites  flourished  triumphantly  in 
the  eyes  of  t!ic  court  and  the  world.  As  for  the  other,  he  wti 
a  madman,  and  unaccountable  for  his  actions,  and  his  solenm 
retractations  were  perhaps  as  worthj*  of  credence  as  his  no  les 
solemnly  attested  accusations.  Whereupon  Teresa,  stuag  » 
the  quick,  UTote  an  indignant  letter  to  the  King: 

Tbe  grace  of  the  Holy  (ihoM  be  ever  wiih  your  Majesty,  Anen.  A 
memorial  has  come  to  my  notice  whi[:h  hu  been  kI^'ch  to  your  JitxjtftT 
against  the  (hthet  m.istcr  Umcion,  and  1  am  amajied  at  the  artiScct  olAt 
devil  and  the  Cakctl  friars  ;  since,  noi  ntisfied  «-ith  dcfaminx  thiK  tcnui 
of  Cod  (for  such  he  truly  i»  .  .  .  ),  they  endeavour  to  »ully  the  fair  Entcol 
these  tuuiiAsicrics ;  .  .  .  .uid  to  ilus  end  they  have  made  uk  or  lira  Div 
caJced  fiiars,  one  of  whom,  bcfote  he  Iwcame  a  fiiar,  mas  ctni>toycd  in  these 
monaficries,  and  has  done  things  which  cJMrly  f.how  that  he  is  oftoi  om 
quite  iiKht  in  his  head;  and  the  frian  of  the  cloth  have  made  use ofkin 
and  othei'  of  ihe  enemies  of  the  father  muter  Ciraciui't  (lincc  it  is  httdor 
to  chastise  tbcin),  milking  llietn  v^n  such  ravintct,  that  were  it  itoc  foe  dK 
harm  tbe  devil  cmi  du,  I  should  be  amused  at  llie  thini^  they  aM:nbc  V*  Uk 
nun!i.  -  .  .  And  lincc  it  ib  jmisible  to  inquire  inlu  llic  motives  of  the  wrim 
of  these  memoriuls.  for  love  of  our  Lord,  look  to  It,  your  Majesty,  as  t  tliit| 
which  louche^  his  honour  and  glor)^ :  for  if  they  of  the  clolb  see  thai  aautt 
is  taken  of  their  evidence,  they  will,  to  ctcapc  ihc  visit,  accuMr  hira  «ho 
makes  It  of  beins  a  heretic  ;  and  where  tlieic  is  but  lilllc  fear  of  Cod,  it  nS 
be  c.isy  to  prove  it.  I  pity  tbe  sufTeriiiiiS  of  this  servant  of  Cod.  such  ci  lb( 
rectitude  and  perfection  witli  which  he  proceeds  in  all ;  and  this  obB^me 
to  beaeecli  your  Majesiy  to  favour  him,  or  lo  order  him  to  tw  rcteated  fmt 
the  occasion  of  these  dangers  since  he  is  the  son  of  your  Maiesty's  senauii 
and  it  Is  not  for  himself  thai  he  suiTers ;  for  iruly  be  has  seemed  w 
me  a  man  sent  from  (iod  and  his  blcxicd  Mother,  hit  dctotioo  to  >lMn 
(and  it  is  great)  drew  him  to  Ihe  Order,  for  iny  asiisiancc :  IfecauK  In 
more  than  sci-enicen  years  I  have  borne  with  these  fathers  of  the  rioiK 
and  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  bear  it  longer,  for  my  fieebic  Hrcnetta  m 
not  enou^'h.  I  beseech  your  Mnjesiy  to  pardon  ue  for  having  beat  W 
lengthy,  since  the  great  love  I  beat  your  Majesty  has  made  roc  duipg 
ConsidcriR|;  that,  since  the  Lord  bears  with  my  indiscreet  complaint*,  jao 
Majesty  will  do  so  also. 

And  as  much  as  any  appeal  could  move  him,  the  King  mi 
moved  by  the  heartfelt  appeal  of  his  unworthy  servant,  Tcieia 
de  Jesus,  the  Carmelite.  Both  retracted.  Fray  Miguel,  the 
madman,  swore  before  the  Host  and  a  notary  that  he  had 
written  nothing  of  the  libel,  but  had  been  forcctl  into  signing  it 
by  the  menaces  of  the  Carmctitcs,  As  for  the  other  caluoiniej^ 
they  were  found,  on  being  examined  into  by  the  Royal  Cotiiidl, 
equally  unworthy  of  credence.  So  that,  as  Teresa  writes  lo 
Maria  de  San  Jos^,  "all  recoils  on  their  own  backs,  and  tnnti 
to  our  good."    .And  so  old  Fray  Ballasar  disappears  into  tbe 
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light  of  his  obliquity  (and  I  for  one  Ux\  a  pang  of  regret  that 
>ndcr  bright  June  day  in  Paxtrans  should  end  thus)  to  bemoan 
lis  sin,  and  die  an  exemplary  death  at  Lisbon. 

In  Avila  the  Encarnacion  becomes  the  scene  of  an  in- 
ribabic  and  unseemly  scufTtc  between  the  nuns  and  the 
cd  Provincial — f'ray  Madalcna,  Teroa  calls  him — sent 
(cr  by  Toslado's  orders  to  prevent  them  by  main  force 
carrying  out  their  intention  of  electing  Teresa  a  second 
time  their  prioress.  And  the  nuns,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
spite  of  San  Ju;m  de  la  Cniz  and  his  live  years'  leading  of 
liem  in  the  way  of  spiritual  perfection,  do  not  forget  that  they 
:  sprung  of  the  Avilas,  the  Muflo^,  the  Blasquez,  the  Tapias, 
:  Aguilas, — -the  old  conquistadores  of  their  native  town, — are 
lot  only  ready  to  defy  iift>"  proviiiciaLt,  but  Tostado  into  the 
ugain,  rather  than  abate  a  tittle  of  their  rights  and  privileges, 

]  auure  your  reverence  [vriics  Teresa  (o  Maria  de  San  Jos£  in  Seville] 

at  I  believe  nothing  h»s  ever  been  seen  before  like  what  is  now  happcn- 

j  in  the  Fncamacicin.    Abuui  a  fortnight  *gi>  lo-d.iy  (he  Provincial  of  the 

'abadoi  came  here  hy  ToKiadn'x  orders  (o  pretide  at  the  election,  bringing 

nth  bim  «e\cre  ccniatei  and  sentences  of  eicommunicaiion  aifainst  thow 

wbo  should  vole  (ur  me,  and  wiilial  they  cure<l  nu  more  for  them  than  if 

liey  had  not  existed,  and  fifty-five  nuns  voit-d  for  me ;  ai>d  at  every  vote 

bey  save  tlie  Provincial,  he  excominumcnted  and  riirsed  iben\  and  pounded 

{nacniicaba]  the  votes  with  his  fist  and  burnt  them;  and  for  a  foTtni^l 

1  to>day  ihcy  have  hccn  under  sentence  of  cxr.ommuntcation,  without 

earinjE  masf  or  enlcnnK  ihc  choir,  even  when  there  ii  no  <livinc  ^cTvicc^ 

ad  no  one,  neither  QQafaian  nor  their  frian,  arc  allowed  to  ipeak  with 

bein,  and  the  nio»t  amusing    pari    of   it    ii    thai,  next  diiy  after  this 

'nuchucada"  election,  the  I'rovincial  summoned  them  afresh  to  niake 

ction,  :ind  iliey  replied  thai  there  was  DO  object  in  their  making  a  fresh 

ction,  ihut  iliey  had  already  done  to  ;  whereupon  he  ajjain  cxconununi- 

tted  them,  c.iltcd  the  rtmainini;  forty  and  four,  elected  nnoihcr  pnoreui 

enl  to  Toiiado  to  ronfirm  it.     It  is  alrcndy  confirmed,  but  the  rc«  an 

etolute,  and  dcctnrc  they  will  not  obey  her  [the  new  j>rioreu]  except  as  a 

Dbsiitnte.     Men  nf  leiicn  ^»y  they  are  not  excommu mealed  ;  ;ind  that  the 

friars  bave  k""*  aniinsi  the  Council  fi>f  Trent]  in  electing  as  prioress  her 

who  had  the  Icait  number  of  voics.    The  nuns  have  ieoi  10  Tosu«h>  to  tell 

him  how  their  desire  is  to  liat«  me  for  prioress.     He  anowers  no,  that  if 

1  like  I  can  retire  there,  but  as  for  prioress,  ihey  cannot  bear  of  it  with 

patience. 

What  manner  of  woman  is  this,  who  has  so  wound  herself 
into  the  hearts  of  these  turbulent  and  defiant  nuns — the  same 
nuns  who  had  awarded  herself  some  such  reception  five  years 
ago — as  to  make  them  suffer  imprisonment  and  contumely  (or 
her  dear  sake? 

Whilst  anarchy  runs  riot  in  the  peaceful  clobtcrs  of  the 
Encarnacion,  Tcrtsa,  deeply  distresstid,  uritcs  to  Alonso  de 
iranda,  a  priest  of  Madrid,  "to  find  out  for  charity,  if  it  is 
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possible  for  Tostado  or  the  Provincial  to  absolve  them,  and  Id 
write  to  Master  Julian  dc  Avila,  to  sec  if  he  cannot  get  them 
to  obey  Dofta  Ana."  .  .  . 

But  this  was  not  all.  Against  all  right  and  reason,  as 
Tostado's  powers  were  stiil  under  discussion  in  the  Royal 
Council  Chamber,  and  it  had  not  yet  given  its  decision,  oo  t 
cold  winter's  night  (it  was  the  4th  of  December)  an  armd 
rabble  of  friars  burst  open  the  frail  door  of  the  little  hut,  which 
stood  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  convent  garden,  where  for  the 
past  five  years  Fray  Juan  de  la  Crur  and  Fray  Germin  de 
Santo  Matia  had  lived  their  simple  and  humble  lives.  For 
days  before,  in  prevision  of  some  such  attack,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  Avila  (probably  Lorenzo  amongst 
them)  had  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  dwelling  of  the  tw> 
friars.  But  the  Carmelites  were  too  wily  to  provoke  a  populu 
tumult,  and  the  rumour  had  died  a  natural  death.  The  tw 
friars  were  handcutTcd  and  marched  off  to  the  CarmeSte 
Convent  of  Avila,  where,  after  receiving  a  sound  scourgii^ 
they  were  locked  up  in  separate  cells  until  morning.  Fny 
Juan,  however,  gave  his  j,'iiloni  the  slip,  sped  swiftly  to  ha 
hut,  locked  the  door,  tore  up  his  papers,  swallowed  orbeo; 
after  which  he  calmly  surrendered  himself  up  to  his  ptutuen, 
who  were  threatening  every  minute  to  break  it  open.  Owe 
more  constrained  to  wear  the  Carmelite  habit  he  had  renowKsd 
seven  years  ago  in  Duruclo,  he  was  conveyed,  with  the  utnmt 
secrecy,  to  Toledo,  and  Fray  German  to  Moraleja. 

An  aggression  so  flagrant  as  to  outrage  every  instinct  flf 
justice  stung  Teresa  to  the  quick.  That  same  night  shepeoDtd 
an  indignant  appeal  to  the  King: 

I  b«li«ve  it  has  come  to  your  Majesljr^  cars  bow  ilicse  nuns  of  ikc 
Eacafnacion  hav«  endc.ivoutcd  lo  procure  my  return  there,  tbiabaf  I 
nrigfat  help  ihcm  to  free  themselves  (torn  these  fnan.  ...  I  pfacM  • 
Uiscalced  friar,  with  iinoiher  companion,  in  n  hoiue  iheic,  so  gnat  ■ 
servant  of  our  Lord,  thai  tliey  are  greatly  edified,  and  the  city  ainaied  >i 
the  enormous  improvemoiii  he  has  effected,  on  which  iiccouni  ihey  oo- 
sider  him  a  saint,  which  in  my  opinioi)  he  is  nnd  has  bccii  4II  his  life.  . . . 
And  now  a  friat,  who  came  to  absolve  the  nun4,  hets  so  lonncnted  tkiav 
contrary  to  all  reason  and  justice,  that  they  arc  in  ^rcat  distraas,  and  •■ 
sull  subject  to  the  same  censures  as  before.  And  above  alt,  he  has  dtptitci 
them  01  tbcir  confessors,  for  they  say  they  have  made  him  Vicar  I'rortnciili 
— it  mu»t  l>e  became  he  has  more  capacity  than  others  for  nuking  minyi*. 

The  Hliole  town  is  icnndalised,  that,  without  beinj;  a  pntatr,  ■» 
sbowint;  any  authority  for  aciin);  thus  (for  these  friars  are  MipfNt  to  tht 
AposioTic  Co  in  mi  sultry),  they  dare  so  mucli,  in  the  case  of  a  plai-e  10  bo) 
to  where  yom  Majesty  is,  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  justire  or  l^ 
...  I  would  rather  (she  goes  on]  sec  them  amoii^t  ^fi>ors  fw  ei«n  they, 
perchance,  would  have  more  mercy.  And  this  friar,  and  sucb  a  «r«iii 
of  God  n»  he  is,  is  in  thin  with  the  suffering  he  hat  gone  throujib,  All  I 
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>r  for  bii  life.  ...  If  your  Miii«»ty  dan  noi  order  tttmt  retnedy,  I  know 
'  bow  ii  will  end,  Tor  wc  have  no  other  on  carlh  I 

And  in  this  instance  likewise  Philip  showed  her  favour, 
tic  nuns  laid  their  plea  before  the  Royal  Council.  How  it 
pas  eventually  decided  we  do  not  know;  but  certain  it  is  that 
Teresa  had  no  mind  to  accept  the  post  thrust  upon  her  by  her 
ler  subjects,  although  they  stubbornly  insisted  in  con- 
Jcring  the  prioress  elected  by  the  minority  as  a  mere 
iporary  makeshift. 

They  hav«  sent  to  To«I^tlo  [she  writes],  to  say  bow  tlut  it  it  me  they 
p'ah  tot  prtoiess.  lie  says  do,  tlutt  I  can  go  there  if  1  lilcCp  but  as  for  my 
'slag   pnoress,  they  izunnot  au'^iy  with  it.  ...  1  would  willingly  excuse 

tem  {itie  oiuu)  if  they  would  only  leave  me  in  peace,  for  I  have  no  wish 

I  tec  myself  in  that  Babytun. 

Never  to  my  mind  has  Teresa  presented  a  nobler,  more 
ithetic  figure  than  when,  her  strong  and  valiant  spirit — great 
dare  and  to  do — chafing  against  the  limitations  of  sex, 
'which  permit  her  to  do  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep,"  she 
efends  her  friars  and  nuns  with  powerful  and  heartfelt  words 
3in  persecution  and  calumny,  tt  is  lef^  to  her,  the  old  wom- 
Jt  nun  of  Avila,  this  poor  old  woman  on  whom  for  more 
^an  half  a  year  has  rained  every  species  of  persecution  and 
ilumny,  to  hold  up  the  banner  aloft  from  the  midst  of  her 
:lusion — like  the  brave  and  valiant  captain  she  was — which 
to  lead  the  struggling  band  of  friars  and  nuns  behind  her 
sure  and  certain  victor)*.  It  was  not  herself  she  defended, 
Teresa  de  Jesus  the  instrument,  nor  yet  the  Reform  that  Teresa 
Je«us  had  achieved.  Behind  her  stood — untecn  to  all  eyes 
xt  hers — a  woman's  figure,  but  a  woman  crowned  with  the 
ilo  of  Divinity — Maria  Sacratissima.  Hers  the  Reform, 
Teresa  de  Jesus  the  humble  follower,  who  for  a  moment  had 
"endeavoured  to  breathe  a.  purer  spirit  into  the  Vii^in's  Order. 
Christmas  Eve  approaches  once  more,  and  a  frail  old 
roman  sits  always  in  her  cell  at  Avila,  Laying  down  her 
:n,  she  seems  at  moments  to  be  caught  up  into  the  cloud,  so 
loes  her  rapt  face  glow  with  a  shining  and  radiant  glory,  not 
urely  of  this  earth ;  at  moments,  crying  aloud  with  tears  and 
;>rayers,  as  she  thinks  of  her  banished  and  imprisoned  sons. 
\mid»t  the  raging  of  the  storm,  and  the  beating  of  all  the 
Empests  of  heaven  let  loose  upon  that  patient  writer's  head, 
>n  the  Kvc  of  Si.  Andre\v's  Day  she  brings  to  a  close  and  lays 
Sown  the  pen  of  the  Moradas.  In  her  own  conception,  it  was 
above  anything  she  had  ever  written,  for  she  says  in  words 
trangely  pathetic:  "It  treats  of  nothing  but  him,  and  with 
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more  delicate  ornaments  and  enamels,  for  the  silversmith  who 
made  it  knew  not  so  much  then.  The  gold  Is  of  greater  purit>\ 
although  the  ^cms  are  not  so  easily  to  be  discovered  as  in  tlu: 
other  one  "  (her  Lift). 

On  Chri-stmaa  Eve  she  fell  down  on  the  stairs  and  brob 
her  arm.  hs.  she  rose,  she  was  heard  to  say,  "  Valgame  Dies, 
he  wislicd  to  kill  mc";  to  which  she  heard  an  inner  vout 
reply,  "  He  did,  but  I  was  with  thee."  This  made  no  break, 
however,  in  her  voluminous  correspondence  (even  in  Tdedo 
she  had  been  forced  to  trust  much  of  it  to  a  secretary-,  ifm 
wrote  from  her  dictation),  embracing  as  it  did  the  intrioU 
alTaifs  of  the  Order,  and  the  private  difficulties  and  affain  rf 
eight  convents,  every  one  of  which  was  more  deeply  in  debt 
than  the  other,  and  all  of  them  depending  on  her  for  advioe 
and  guidance. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


FROM  JANUARY  1578  TO  CHRISTMAS  DAY 

HIS  year  of  1578,  a  strangely  stirring  one  for  the  Reform, 
opens  satlly  for  il  in  Avila  as  elsewhere.  Teresa  with 
>roken  arm  ;  (he  Convent  of  the  Kncarnacion — looking  so 
acefuJ  in  the  keen  light  of  the  winter's  day  down  in  the 
Uow  below  the  town — full  of  perturbation  and  distress ;  Fray 
honio  de  Jesus  hidden  in  the  cellars  of  Archbishop  Tavcia's 
^>ital  in  Toledo  ;  Gracian  playing  hidc-and-scck,  wielding 
I  intermittent  authority  as  the  wind  blew  fair  or  foul; 
ariano  watching  the  progress  of  the  storm  from  the  safe 
■iter  of  the  house  of  powerful  friends  in  Madrid ;  Fray  Juan 
Via  CruE  a  prisoner,— no  one  knowa  where  (Teresa  thinks 
iRomc,  bot  is  not  certain).  The  Carmelites,  all-powerful, 
ithing  dire  threati  of  vengeance.  In  the  background  the 
g  and  the  Nuncio  loom  forth  dimly, — the  two  Dei  ex 
•him  of  tlw  dark  drama  of  intrigue  and  oppression,  which 
day  becomes  darker  and  more  intricate.  Events  follow 
other  in  quick  succession,  rousing  alternate  hopes  and 
trs.  chiefly  the  latter:  for  beyond  the  walls  of  Avila,  in  the 
»urt  of  Spain  itself,  the  struggle  has  commenced  which  will 
ily  bu  ended  by  the  total  extinction  of  the  Reform,  or  its 
tation  into  a  separate  province. 

I  In  Avila,  loo,  Teresa  has  much  to  trouble  her:  those  poor 
ins  of  the  Kncarnacion,  exposed  to  the  malicioas  persecu> 
Wtf  of  the  Carmelites;  she  herself  in  bad  odour  with  the 
Suits,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  that  powerful 
tdcr,  who  ascribe  to  her  counsels  and  influence  the  resolution 
Vmed  b>'  Fra>'  Caspar  Salaiar  (to  whom  years  ago  she  had 
i  so  much  during  the  troublous  period  preceding  the 
dation  of  San  Josi)  of  leaving  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  enrol 
wlf  amongst  ber  friars.  Such  arc  the  immediate  difficulties, 
letters  teTl  us  how  she  solved  them.  As  for  the  Kncarna* 
__ ,  the  nuns,  intimidated  by  the  Provincial  "  Fray  Madalcna" 
^  Valdcmori).  the  *•  terrible  "  friar  of  the  Carmelites  of  Avila, 
lvc  been  terrified  into  signing  the  exact  opposite  of  the  plea 
37 
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they  had  already  signed  and  laid  before  the  Royal  Cound 
Chamber  of  Madrid;  Teresa  herself  counselling  them  to  obey. 
"  for  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  leoi 
to  them  tO'Say  that  they  were  prejudicing  their  case;'  But 
she  is  a  dangerous  adversary,  that  little  old  nun  of  AviU,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  played  with.  Well  may  the  CanndltB 
wish  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea. 

The  Provincial,  with  those  signatures  in  his  wallet,  alnaij 
tasting  the  delights  of  an  anticipatory  triumph,  may  spur  oo 
his  mule  as  fast  as  he  likes  over  the  snowy  plateaux,  in  hi» 
haste  tit  brandish  ihcm  in  the  faces  of  the  nuns'  advocatesal 
Madrid  ;  but  she  is  bcforelmnd  with  him,  and  ere  the  friar  alight* 
at  his  monastery  gates,  I  doubt  not  that  her  letter,  in  which  ibc 
parries  the  stroke  as  best  she  can  by  making  it  clearly  under- 
stood to  Rociuc  de  Huerta,  Mayordomo  of  his  Majesty's  mods 
and  forests,  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Council,  that  the>*  tare 
been  obtained  by  force,  "so  that  the  Council  may  not  be  misled 
by  the  reprc-ientations  of  those  fathers,  since  it  has  been  a  tynatiy 
throughout."  is  already  in  that  gentleman's  possession. 

In  spite  of  which,  however,  having  no  mind  to  find  bcralf 
again  in  "that  liabylon  of  the  Encarnacion,"  she  is  eqtuBy 
clear  th.it  the  nuns'  suit  to  make  her  prioress  should  not  be 
pressed  forward  in  the  Council,  and  so  she  tells  him,  A  wsm* 
ing  which  was  quite  unnecessary.  Their  cause  dragged  on  JB 
weary  course  amidst  the  usual  impediments  of  official  dclijrv 
and  perhaps,  for  all  we  know,  lingered  on  for  years  motv. 

The  last  wc  hear  of  the  nuns  of  the  EncarnacJon  isthilft 
has  reverted  tu  its  usual  state — that  is,  laxity  and  disorder. 

As  for  the  Jesuits — there  was  no  Jesuit  of  them  all  thil 
could  outwit  her — to  the  angry  remonstrances  of  the  Provincial 
Juare;^  and  the  Rector  of  Avila,  Gonxalo  de  AWIa,  who  desired 
her  to  write  a  peremptory  refusal  to  Salazar,  and  send  a  mis- 
date to  the  heads  of  her  Order  not  to  receive  him,  she  rcturiKd 
a  rcpfy  so  aiffre  douif,  and  withal  so  powerful  and  convincing, 
that  it  would  seem  to  have  deprived  them  of  any  further  wiih 
to  return  to  the  subject. 

I  have  [she  writes]  read  the  father  Provincial'!  letter  twice  ovtE,  vA 
still  find  in  it  such  a  wnnt  of  coa«ideration  for  me,  and  himself  m  tonnMid 
of  what  ha*  not  even  entered  my  iboughtu,  that  his  paternity  iwed  twt  h 
asioniahed  (hat  it  guve  me  pain.  Tbix  of  itself  i*  of  little  coiu«<tueoct. 
since  if  it  were  not  fur  my  iiti  perfect  tons.  1  ou^bt  mhec  to  be  eraii&cd  tbc 
his  p.itemiiy  should  inorti^  me,  as  it  la  ia  liia  power  to  do  wiSi  one  whao 
bin  subject.  And  as  the  father  Salaj^r  is  his  subject  also,  it  Mems  id  ■> 
that  ii  would  be  more  cflicncioiia  for  you  to  stop  him  than  for  me  ta  niK 
what  your  Grace  desires  la  those  who  are  not  under  my  control ;  since  ilh 
the  duty  of  bis  superior  to  do  so,  aad  tbey  [her  ftiars]  ob  ibett  liji  Miwlflh 
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fectly  jtislilic<l  in  paying  scant  attention  to  what  I  said  In  ihem.  .  . 
ludgin};  by  what  he  says,  1  know  he  will  not  take  such  a  siep  wiihout  ilic 
Pruvincial's  knowlcduc,  ami  if  he  docs  noi  speak  or  wnie  lo  his  |>alernity. 
mcan^  thi^t  hr  will  not.  And  if  hy  icfiiiim^'  him  his  |icimi>ision  hi^  paternity 
lit  present  him  nikint;  it,  I  thoiild  injure  so  grave  a  person,  and  so  );ieat  a 
M-vuni  of  God,  in  defominx  him  ihiniighout  the  Order  (even  supposing  ihcy 
aid  aitcnlion  10  mc) :  it  ixinn  a  Rtavc  libel  to  say  lh»t  he  wishes  to  do 
rbat  be  cannot  do  without  ufTcnditiK  (iod.  I  hive  spoken  tn  your  Griice 
rith  all  Iruib,  and  in  my  opinion  I  ha^e  donewhat  I  n-ax  obliged  to  do  in 
lour  and  in  Christianity  [«'c  may  bcfcertain  she  did].  The  Lord  knows 
speak  truth  in  this ;  and  to  do  inoie  than  I  have  done,  would  be  10  act 
Dntraty  10  both.  ...  I  am  almost  sure  that  if  the  business  docs  not  lum 
III  accorilmj;  to  yokir  Grace's  with,  I  shall  be  blamed  as  much  as  if  I  had 
>ne  nothing  ;  and  10  have  ipoken  with  him  [Salaiaijis  enough  10  cause  the 
ulfilmcnt  of  the  jirophcciM. 

The  I'rovinciar*  leiter  [*he  write*  lo  Gracinn,  to  whom  ihc  forwards  it 
.  Alcald]  dixpleaieU  me  greatly.  10  much  so  th.ii  I  would  fain  have  answered 
btm  more  sliarply  than  I  have  ;  for  I  know  be  [Sutaiar]  had  told  him  that  I 
1  nothing  to  do  with  this  change,  as  is  uuc,  for,  when  1  knew  it,  1  was 
Jy  distressed,  and  exceeding  desirous  it  should  go  do  farther.  I  wrote 
lim  as  strong  a  letter  as  I  could,  using  the  same  w'oids,  I  swear  10  you  as  in 
ay  anstfcr  to  the  Provincial :  for  tncy  have  got  to  such  a  nass,  that  I 
boughl  that,  unless  I  insisted  on  il  as  strongly  At  I  did,  they  woulo  not  believe 
ne,  and  it  is  important  for  ihem  10  do  so,  on  account  of  the  revelations  he 
Salamr]  ipeaks  ol^  so  that  they  do  not  think  that  by  that  way  I  have  per- 
iled him,  lince  it  is  so  great  a  lie. 

But  I  Icll  your  pateniiiv  that  I  fear  their  threais  so  liiile  that  I  am 
icd  at  the  freedom  Goa  gives  mc  -.  and  so  I  told  the  father  rector  thai 
the  Company  nor  the  whole  world  would  make  me  ab>indon  anv- 
liing  I  knew  was  to  his  service,  and  that  I  had  had  nothing  vihatcvcr  to  ao 
"  )i  this  matter,  nor  would  I  lake  any  pan  in  persuading  him  to  abandon 
He  besought  mc,  that  although  I  rcfu:ted  lo  do  inis,  to  write  him 
r]  a  letter,  telling  him  what  I  tell  him  in  Ibis,  thai  he  cannot  do  it 
ritbout  being  excommunicated.  1  asked,  if  be  [Salour]  waa  aware  of 
bnefs. 
He  replied,  bcilcr  tlian  1  am  myself. 

1  then  said,  in  that  case  1  am  certain  thai  he  will  do  nothing  that  he 
BOm  is  an  oRcnce  to  God. 

He  answered,  that  still  his  cagemcu  might  be  great  enough  to  make  bitn 
reive  himself  and  drive  him  into  it ;  and  so  I  wrote  to  him  a  leitet  by  the 
nc  means  whereby  he  wrote  mc  this, 

Dchold,  your  p.itemily,  what  simplicity;  for  1  know  clearly  by  certain 

indicationi  thai  tney  had  s*en  the  letter;  although  I  did  not  iclfbim  so. 

•And  I  told  hiin  llietein  not  10  trust  his  brethren,  for  they  [who  betraj-ed] 

Joseph,  were  his  brothers  also;  because  I  knew  they  would  see  it,  since 

us  very  friends  must  have  disclosed  it :  and  1  am  not  surprised,  f6t  they 

kc  it  overmuch  to  hcan.    Their  dread  must  be  of  e>«r  allowing  even  the 

eginning  of  such  a  thing. 

I  asked  him  if  soime  amongst  them  had  not  been  Uiscalced  friars. 
lie  said,  )-cs,  Franciscans  ;  but  that  they  had  been  cast  out  of  then  own 
order  first,  which  hud  afterwards  grjntcil  them  licenses. 

I  answered  1  tliat  they  could  do  the  same  now  ;  but  this  tliey  by  nu 
neans  agree  tu,  nui  do  I  agree  to  tell  him  not  10  lake  the  sietx  only  to  warn 
bim,  as  I  do  in  that  Ictiei,  and  leave  it  to  Gad,  for  if  it  is  ci'is  doing  they 
rill  give  way,  for  (as  I  tell  him  therein;  1  hare  informed  myself,  and  ccr- 
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lainty  it  can  be  done  in  no  other  son,  because  they  wQl  appeal  to      

law  as  ni  ibc  lime  of  the  foundation  of  I'utnnn,  when  another  Uww  per- 
suadird  me  lo  lake  the  AtiK"»t'"i^>n.  and  1m  «-as  in  ihc  wroni;.  "nu  ils 
Pocic  will  >;ivc  him  license  I  do  nut  believe,  for  Ibe/e  lliey  will  be  beJotefatri 
witn  liini.  I^i  youi  pulcmlty  jUo  inform  yuurself  and  waia  hiai,  fn  k 
would  di»(re«s  me  ijce.ktly  if  he  were  lo  commit  any  offence  ajcuni  God  I 
certainly  belio^  iliiii  3i  soon  m  he  knows  it  ti  ooe,  he  wiJI  de»i«.  It  (im 
me  Kteat  iinxicty  ;  l)e>:nusc  if  he  rcmaint  amonKst  them  After  they  know  dit 
detire  he  hw,  of  joining  »*,  ilicy  will  no  longer  hold  him  in  the  tame  ttptft* 
lion  as  formerly  ;  and  I  ever  hear  m  view  vhat  we  owe  lo  the  Ctnnpuft 
(or  I  do  not  believe  ihat  God  will  let  them  do  us  hartn.  11^  bcinK  Mt  %oM 
so,  we  do  not  receive  him,  tolely  tlirouj^b  feat  of  them,  this  is  to  ueai  la 
hadly,  and  to  requite  tiim  but  ill  for  hn  ufi'eaioti.  Cod  direct  it,  for  he 
will  ^-u^de  him,  iili)iough  I  fear  le»t  he  may  lure  been  ino^'ed  by  tlitm 
rcrelationi  [liicrally  "  things  of  pmycr"].  for  they  say  he  believes  ibem  m 
readily.  1  have  often  told  him  so,  and  to  no  avail.  It  also  (UnreMCt  ae 
to  tliink  thai  the  nuns  of  Veat  mutt  have  had  Mmething  to  do  with  i^t* 
eaKM  about  it  wa«  Cat.-dina  de  Jcsui.  He  it  certainly  a  seivani  of  G«^ 
u,nd  if  he  deceives  himself,  it  in  becatue  be  ihmks  that  he  wishct  it,  and  bi 
Majesty  will  look  after  him.  liut  he  h^s  put  un  in  a  hurly-burly  :  aod,  ai  1 
wrote  to  your  piiiemft)-,  if  1  b^d  not  heard  what  I  did  from  Jo«^|Cbq>l 
believe  me  I  would  Ime  left  no  stone  uniumcd  to  prevent  it.  But  althoi^ 
I  do  not  believe  these  tliintjs  [revelalioBs]  so  much  as  be  does,  I  an  '  ' 
u  put  impediments  in  the  way.  How  do  I  know  if  by  doing  so  I  ai 
stantUng  in  the  way  of  his  soul  receiving  some  great  good  f 

Salazar  did  not,  so  far  as  we  can  Icain,  carry  out  his  into)- 
tion;  for  wc  find  Teresa  regretting  afterwards  that  an  umhe 
regard  for  the  friendship  of  "  those  of  Jesus  "  may  have  led  btr 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  veritable  vocation. 

It  is  in  the  letters,  unceasingly  flowing,  spite  of  broken  urn 
and  all.  from  the  active  pen  of  this  old  woman  sitting  in  hei 
quiet  cell  at  Aviln,  th.-it  we  must  follow  the  stranj^  history- cf 
the  Carmelite  Reform.  Misty  and  uncertain  as  it  b;  such  i 
faint  ghost  of  the  emotions  which  filled  her  heart  and  so  manj 
other  hearts  of  friars  and  nuns,  still  it  is  less  mbt>'  and 
uncertain  than  the  confused  account  of  the  chronicler.  We  fed 
that  we  here  grasp  the  truth,  or  the  reflex  of  what  was  once  the 
truth — that  is,  until  some  diligent  inquirer,  losing  his  time  a 
investigating  the  obscure  growth  of  an  old-world  Order  in  Ik 
archives  of  Simancas  and  the  National  Library  of  Madrid 
shall  give  the  result  of  his  researches  to  a  commercial  worU 
which  will  not  care  for  them. 

Here,  though,  we  have  the  visible  events  as  they  touched  m 
and  were  reflected  from,  one  Teresa  dc  Jesus,  the  author  of  ihcm . 
and  can  watch  her  (all  other  action  being  denied  to  this  stnane 
and  capable  spirit  by  the  accident  of  sex)  as  she  guides  that 
Reform  which  it  has  been  her  Life's  labour  to  achieve  thiou^ 
the  slioals  and  pitfalls  which  at  every  moment  thrvaten  l» 
engulf  and  bring  it  to  nought    The  marvellous  clairvoyance,  the 
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Iswift  and  unerring  instinct  with  which  .she  strips  thin  troublous 
{affair  of  all  its  mazes  and  compliirations — from  the  most  con- 
Kradictof)'  reports  smelling  out  the  truth,  in  her  grasp  of  the 
jwholc.  losinp  sight  of  no  detail,  however  insignificant  (as  no 
Idetail  if  properly  considered  ever  is) — is  akin  to  genius — rather 
ps  It  the  practical  essence  of  genius.  A  profound  psj-chologist, 
hcnowing  how  the  greatest  shocks  and  most  violent  tempests 
pimy  be  traced  to  some  trifling  weakness,  some  almost  impcrccp* 
Itlbfe  flaw,  slie  alone  can  manage  the  various  characters  of  her 
llieadslrong  friars,  and  weld  them  into  harmonious  action ; 
Ipulting  at  their  service  her  own  consummate  tact  and  knowledge 
I  of  things  and  people;  kr>owing  at  once  when  to  conciliate  and 
Iwhcn  to  stand  firm.  They  were  all  good  men,  might  perh.^ps 
biave  been  remarkable  men — had  not  their  individuality  been 
UiadoiA-ed  by  her  own — these  friars  who  propped  up  the  Reform, 
bnd  all  as  equally  convinced  that  their  own  methods  were  the 
west.  All  except  Gracian,  whose  fatal  ductility  made  him  the 
Kltfty  prey  of  a  stronger  will.  Differing  exceedingly  in  character, 
[Mariano,  impetuous  and  fiery,  with  a  biting  tongue  which  cut 
bike  acid,  and  made  the  Nuncio  writhe ;  a  persona  grata  with 
■he  King;  shifting,  intriguing,  consumed  with  activity,  ever  full 
■>f  new  schemes  for  extending  the  Reform,  and  neglecting  the 
knost  rudimentaT^'  precautions  to  protect  its  very  existence.  losing 
py  some  headstrong  sally  the  ground  gained  by  painful  cfTort, 
^ftay  Antonio  dc  Jesus,  full  of  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  and 
^Biowncsscs  which  so  often  belong  to  the  consciousness  of 
PBtd  virtue:  inclined  to  small  jealousies,  itching  to  take  a 
Rminiinent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Order;  for  the  most  part 
m.  shadowy  figure  in  the  background.  Gracian,  the  King's 
becretary's  son,  sweet -tempered,  lovable,  fascinating,  "  who  wrote 
pike  an  angel  and  feared  like  a  man,"  of  tender  and  scrupulous 
Ronscicncc,  "  not  fit."  says  Teresa,  "  to  struggle  between  the 
[contending  forces  of  contrary  opinions,"  mild  as  milk,  unsus- 
micious,  gentle.  If  left  alone  Teresa  could  have  raoutded  him 
Bo  her  will.  As  she  watches  the  faltering  action  of  her  friars 
In  Madrid,  her  great  spirit  chafing  often  at  their  blunders,  want 
bf  tact,  adroitness,  initiative,  and  ener^,  when  all  depended  on 
Bt ;  at  opportunities  neglected,  and  made  little  of,  and  points  by 
ItJie  score  given  away  to  the  enemy,  she  feels  what  she  cannot 
pelp  but  feel,  that  never  were  the  qualities  that  shone  in  her  so 
n>nspicuous  amidst  all  her  sjinctiiy  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
Kcfonn  as  now.  From  the  first,  when  two  yenrs  ago  she  had 
■vrittcn  to  the  King  from  Seville,  she  had  foreseen  that  the  only 
bossibtc  solution  to  end  the  discords  between  the  two  branches 
pf  the  Order,  perhaps  the  only  condition  of  the  Ue»calzos 
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remaining  in  existence  at  all,  was  to  sever  the  latter  from  tin 
Observants  ami  erect  them  into  a  separate  province.  A  boW 
and  energetic  step,  which  she  had  proposed  in  bold  and  energetic 
words.  *'  For  forty  yean,"  she  wrote  to  Philip, "  ha\'c  I  \iv^  b 
this  Order,  and,  all  thin}{s  considered,  I  clearly  know  that  if  the 
Discalccd  friars  arc  not  formed  into  a  separate  province,  aixl 
that,  shortly,  much  harm  will  be  done,  and  I  hold  it  tmpocsibk 
that  they  can  ^o  on."  But  he  to  whom  she  wrote  was  neiiha 
bold  nor  energetic.  The  letter  was  read — yes,  carefully  docketed, 
we  may  be  sure,  probably  some  foolish  remark  (for  Philips 
extreme  prudence  was  of  the  kind  most  akin  to  folly)  scnwkd 
on  the  mftrgin  in  his  untidy  handwriting — but  that  was  all ;  aod 
now  the  troubles,  then  scarcely  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  hiR 
become  so  fierce  and  burning  as  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
Spain. 

Long  before  Ormancto's  death  we  have  seen  how  c; 
she  advised — and  how  her  advice  was  as  persistently  di: 
— that  the  Descalzos  should  strain  every  nerve  to  send  ctnisMrio 
to  Rome,  to  countermine  the  manteuvres  of  the  Observants, 
already  busy  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Court  agairut 
them.  In  her  plaintive  letter  to  Roca  she  mourns  that  she  is 
not  able  to  get  them  to  write  even  a  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
Genenil,  much  less  to  send  advocates  to  Rome ;  for  to  the  Uft 
the  loyal  woman  clung  to  the  hope  that  as  he  had  laid  ibe 
foundation,  .so  he  (Kubco)  might  conclude  this  edifice  of  tbe 
Reform.  "  1  tell  you,"  are  her  heartfelt  words  to  Gractau,  tbe 
most  facile  of  them  alt, "  I  am  in  despair  that  I  have  not  tbe 
freedom  to  be  able  to  do  what  1  tell  you  to  da" 

Of  the  expediency  uf  the  latter  step  of  sendin{;  rc^prcscott- 
tives  to  Rome,  she  would  seem  at  last  to  have  convinced  tfaefli. 
since  at  the  close  of  1577  ^he  mentions  Gracian  as  bet(%  io 
Alcald,  to  hurry  forward  their  departure;  but  the  natter 
languished  during  the  brunt  of  persecution  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  in  Madrid  of  the  Bird  of  Evil  Omen,  Tostado,  who  had 
returned  determined  to  crush  out  the  l)iM:alced  Cannetto, 
root  and  branch.  Re  Hcn  inh^^ra,  the  theologians  of  AloU 
and  Madiid,  having  decided  that  Gracian's  comtnissioa  wv 
in  no  way  invalidated  by  the  Nuncio's  death,  Covarrubtai; 
President  of  the  Council,  ordered  him  to  continue  his  vis&. 
when  the  arrival  of  Sega,  the  Papal  legate,  presents  a  new  and 
terrible  factor  in  the  difficulties  which  ever>-  moment  seen  V> 
be  crowding  thicker  and  faster  round  the  devoted  friar's  head. 

Already  violently  predisposed  against  the  Descalzos.  Ok 
Nuncio  had  barely  landed  in  Barcelona  when  he  was  deafeno! 
with  the  loud  and  bitter  complaints  of  the  Carmelites, 
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Isped  thither  to  meet  him  and  conduct  htm  to  Madrid,  and  all 
Ihc  now  heard  served  to  make  that  prepossession  stronger,  and 
ho  breed  a  rankling  irritation  in  his  mind  against  the  Dcscalzos 
Ithat  was  not  slow  of  manifesting  itself.  The  Nuncio's  first 
net  sufficiently  showed  his  intentions  as  regarded  the  Reform. 
iThe  orders  of  Tostado— his  bold  assertion  of  supreme  authority 
l-^had  left  the  live  friars,  Gracian  and  his  companions,  irresolute 
MS  to  what  steps  to  take,  when  the  King,  who  feared  neither 
tPoiw  nor  censure  where  the  religious  affairs  of  Spain  were 
iponcerned,  interposed  the  Supreme  Council,  and  Tostado  found 
feumseif  again  balked  in  his  attempts  to  stifle  the  Reform  by  a 
boya]  mandate  ordering  him  to  deliver  up  his  commission  and 
Khe  secret  orders  by  which  he  acted,  and  he  had  nothing  for  it 
Bnit  to  obey, 

I  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Sega  arrived  in  Madrid  ; 
■Tostado,  actively  engaged  in  persecuting  and  extirpating  the 
iKcform,  on  the  one  hand  stubbornly  maintaining  the  powers 
fevcn  him  by  the  Chapter  of  Plascncia ;  on  the  other,  dragging 
Cn  3  slow  and  lingering  suit  with  the  fiscal  of  the  Council. 
pVhilst  it  was  still  dra^ng  itself  along,  the  Nuncio  landed. 
I  With  the  train  so  well  prepiircd  for  him,  the  Nuncio  had 
[only  to  light  the  match, — so  he  may  have  thought, — to  end  the 
il^escalzos  for  ever.  He  wa.s  destined,  hou'cvcr,  to  find  it  a 
ktougher  business  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and  to  leave  Spain 
n  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  From  the  first  Philip's  attitude  had 
Ibeen  anomalous  and  undecided.  Was  it  that  he  took  a  strange 
Idclight  in  watching  the  bitter  struggles  going  on  around  htm 
lof  two  branches  of  the  same  Order;  or  that,  still  desirous  of 
^maintaining  friendly  relations  with  Rome,  he  would  do  nothing 
no  imperil  them  ;  or  that,  engaged  in  other  matters,  his  interest 
||n  this  was  merely  intermittent?  Or  was  it  merely  another 
■instance  of  the  inherent  indecision  and  irresolution  of  his 
■character?  None  sliall  ever  know.  Vet  he  held  the  balance, 
pand  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  Calzados  were  surest  of 
their  victory,  and  had  their  enemies  in  their  clutch,  without 
finally  ending  the  struggle,  he  gives  the  Dcscalzos  a  bieathing 
ipace,  and  gives  them  just  enough  strength,  and  no  more,  to 

enew  the  contest. 

The  Nuncio's  6rst  act  was  to  renew  Tostado's  edicts  against 

he  DiHcalced   friars,  forbidding  them   to   make  any  further 
Foundations   without    his    permission.     His   next,   to   summon 
FGracian  before  him  to  deliver  up  his  powers  and  the  papers 

Jaling  to  his  visit,  especially  those  relating  to  his  proceedings 

gainst  delinquent!!. 
And  tliis  the  friar  would  gladly  have  done,  if  besides  the 
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Nuncio  he  had  not  had  to  reclcon  with  the  King.  As  it  tru, 
prudently  refusing  to  comply  with  a  mandate  which  would 
have  left  both  himself  and  the  Order  at  the  Nuncio's  mercy, 
he  shelters  himself  behind  the  King,  alleging  that,  since  it  wu 
by  Philip's  orders  thHt  hv  had  undertaken  the  office,  be  could 
not  deliver  up  hi«  papers  without  his  permission.  The  NudcIiv 
not  daring  so  cirly  in  the  day  to  provoke  an  open  rupture  with 
Philip,  di->sembles  hi<i  anger  as  best  he  may.  although  it  is  onir 
too  distinctly  visible  to  the  trembling  friar.  Retiring  in  some 
confusion  from  the  presence  of  the  irritated  legate,  he  tikci 
counsel  with  Archbishop  Quiroga,  who,  after  telling  him  con- 
temptuously that  he  has  no  more  spirit  than  a.  fly,  bids  him  go 
to  the  King,  and  when  the  wretched  man  fears  that  by  so  dcani 
he  may  make  the  Nuncio  more  angry  still,  meets  him  with  the 
cold  response  "that  to  the  Superior  all  may  go!"  Excellcai 
advice,  no  doubt,  for  the  High  Inquisitor  and  Archbishop  of 
Toledo ;  perhaps  not  .so  good  for  the  Discalced  friar,  who  findl 
himself  placed  between  two  opposing  forces,  who  would  flwst 
probably,  nay,  most  certainly,  agree  in  one  thing  only,  in  layinc 
the  blame  and  odium  of  whatever  happened  on  the  weakest  n 
the  trio.  So  to  the  King  he  went — a  brown,  whitccapcd  figun; 
with  sandalled  feet,  brushing  for  a  moment  through  toyal 
corridors;  yet  bearing  on  his  shoulders  the  present  fortune* 
and  future  fate  of  a  powerful  Order;  and  was  bidden  by  hii 
Majesty  (one  would  have  given  much  to  be  present  at  thil 
interview)  to  retire  to  his  monastery  until  the  matter  could  be 
looked  into.  And  during  an  interval  of  nine  months.  whiUt 
the  King's  secretaries  write  to  Rome,  and  the  Royal  Council, 
bent  on  foiling  the  Nuncio,  insists  on  seeing  his  authorities  for 
interfering  with  the  religious  Orders  of  Spain,  Gracian  renuim 
inactive  at  Alcaic,  or  concealed  in  one  of  the  caves  on  the  hill- 
side of  Pastrana. 

As  for  Tostado,  the  Royal  Council  makes  short  work  wttb 
his  Vicar-Gcneralship.  the  Fiscal  Chumacero  opposing  him  at 
every  turn,  until,  bafllcd  and  worsted,  he  once  more  disappewi 
as  he  had  come,  some  said  to  Portugal,  others  to  Rome ;  his  ■ 
destination  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  tlic  Uescalzos,  to  long  m 
they  arc  rid  of  the  shadow  of  his  presence. 

In  February  Gracian  emerges  from  his  cave  to  preach  hit 
Lenten  sermons.  "  For  God's  sake,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
fall  on  those  roads."  warns  Tcrtsa.  thinking  ruefully  of  her  own 
broken  arm,  "still  swollen,  and  the  hand  loo,  and  with  a 
bandage  on  like  a  coat  of  mail,"  besides  the  danger  of  travelling 
in  such  troublous  times,  except  in  a  case  of  the  greatest  necessity 
(for  the  Carmelites  are  now  so  blinded  with   rage  as  to  dare 
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inything).  "  I  know  not  what  tempts  you  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  since  there  are  souls  [to  look  after]  everywhere." 

At  last,  driven  to  extremities  and  wcll-righ  d<?sperate,  the 
Dcscalios  resolve  to  ctnvoke  a  Chapter  and  elect  a  Provincial 
:t(  their  own.  It  was  a  stej>  fraught  with  the  most  important 
consequences.  To  elect  a  Provincial  meant  the  erection  of  the 
Reform  into  a  self-govern in|;  province,  and  its  complete 
severance  once  and  for  ever  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Carmelites.  Such  is  the  scheme  that  the  prior  of  Manceia, 
Fray  Juan  Roca,  as  he  passes  through  Avila,  breathes  into 
Teresa's  ear.  Anxious  is  the  consultation  that  takes  place, 
when  he  is  gone,  in  that  little  dark  locutory  of  San  josiJ.  l""rom 
the  great  leathern  chairs,  polished  by  age,  which  .still  .stand 
before  the  grating,  the  Doctor  Rueda,  "  a  great  man  of  letters," 
and  good  Master  Daxa,  gravely  profler  their  adxicc — advice 
vhich  she  embodies  in  that  memorable  letter  she  sends  to 
Gracian  early  in  April,  in  which  she  docs  her  best  to  dissuade 
lim  from  an  ill-considered  and  illegal  action,  whose  consequences 
must  recoil  upon  himself  and  lend  colour  to  the  calumnies 
>f  their  enemies.  Btith.  she  writes  (for  she  characteristically 
nippresses  herselQ.  unite  in  .saying  that  it  is  an  arduous  thing 
»  attempt,  unless  Gracian's  commission  contains  special  powers 
JO  that  effect ;  the  more  difficult,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a 
juestion  of  jurisdiction, — the  power  to  elect  a  Provincial  being 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Pope  or  General.  Thus  not  only 
«-ill  their  votes  be  worthless,  and  the  whofc  proceedings  null 
and  void,  but  the  Obser\'ants  will  need  nothing  more  in  order 
to  appeal  to  the  I'ope,  and  cry  out  loudly  that  the  Descahos 
are  openly  rebellious,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  an  authority 
they  have  no  right  to, — "which  would  have  an  ugly  sound." 
Moreover,  any  election  they  may  make  will  have  to  be  confirmed 
by  Rome,  and  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  get  the  Pope  to 
sanction  it  after  it  is  made  than  to  get  his  license  in  the  first 
place  to  make  it ;  for  lie  has  only  lo  sec  one  word  written  by 
ihc  King  to  his  ambassador  to  give  it  willinRly,  especially  if  he 
is  told  how  the  Dcscalzos  arc  faring  at  the  hands  of  the 
Observants.  "It  might  be,"  she  adds.  "  that  if  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  King  he  would  gladly  do  it.  since,  even  as 
regards  the  Reform,  his  favour  would  be  of  great  assistance ;  as 
it  would  make  the  Obser\-ants  hold  us  in  more  esteem,  and 
ditnk  twice  about  undoing  us." 

From  a  few  passages  in  this  letter  we  can  see  Iww  she  laid 
(wr  delicate  intuition  and  woman's  wit  at  the  service  of  her 
fOUgher- handed  friars ;  indirectly  bringing  before  us  that  strange 
vorld  of  superstition  and  conviction, — we  of  a  modern  age  have 
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kept  the  superstition,  but  loat  the  conviction,- — in  which  Teren 
de  Jesus  the  Carmelite  was  such  a  prominent  figure 

irthe  King  is  to  speak  that  saving  word  to  hts  ambassvte 
in  Rome,  he  must  be  got  at  throuRh  his  confessor,  the  wills 
of  the  great  Roman  princes  and  ambassadors  of  the  Chonfa 
conciliated  by  a  judicious  ticklin);  of  their  palms. 

I  know  noi  wlieiher  i[  were  well  that  your  paternity  &hoc1d  treat  of* 
with  father  Master  Chaves  [Philip's  confe&sor  aforesaid],  who  ii  nrj 
judicious,  and  would  perhaps,  if  we  gel  him  to  use  his  influence  on  09 
Dchalf,  gel  the  Kin^  to  do  It ;  and  if  so,  the  same  fiiars  (the  ones  almif 
fixed  vpnn]  must  at  nncc  «ct  forth  with  hi«  Ictien  to  Rome  .  .  .  for,  at  Dt 
Rueda  sn>'s,  the  direct  road  and  wav  i*  through  the  Pope  or  CcaenL  I 
niiure  you  that,  if  fother  Padilla  and  all  of  us  bad  joined  in  efTcciinf  lb 
mutter  through  tlie  King,  it  would  have  been  accomplished  iwv:  ui 
moreover,  your  paternity  yourself  mielil  brin^  it  before  bini  and  da 
Archhishop  (Quiroga) ;  tor  if,  after  the  Piovincial's  election  is  made,  it  fa* 
still  to  be  confirmed,  and  you  need  the  King:*s  favour  for  that  purpose,  it  ■ 
better  lo  secure  his  protection  now  ;  and  even  ifyot)  effect  oothing.  yoo  ■<[ 
not  incur  the  stigma  and  ditj;race  that  y«u  will  if,  afler  makinK  the  elrcM^ 
ynu  cannot  vex  it  conlinned,  .ind  it  remains  a  lasting  blemish  ;  and  yotr 
pniemity  is  discredited  for  having  done  that  which  >'OU  had  no  poticr  tod^ 
and  for  not  having  known  it. 

The  mere  thouKlit  that  they  will  lay  all  the  blame  on  you.  and  with  sMC 
show  of  renson,  makes  me  bi^come  a  very  cowaid,  which  I  am  not  went 
do, — rather  docs  my  boldness  wax  ^ater  when  they  act  thus  withogt 
and  ^n  I  have  lost  no  lime  in  writmg  this  so  that  you  may  look  well 
Do  you  know  what  I  have  iliouKht  ?    That  perchance  some  of  the 
I  have  sent  out  father  General  arc  being  made  use  of  against  us 
were  of  great  esteem)  and  have  been  given  to  cardinals,  and  it  hu 
to  me  to  send  him  notliing  until  these  matters  are  settled  ;  and  so  i 
be  well,  if  occasion  offered,  to  give  something  to  the  Nuncio.     I 
bthcr,  that  when  your  paternity  is  in  Madrid  you  do  much  in  a  dav. 
that,  what  with  speaking  with  one  and  another,  and  the  effoiti  of  ;ai 
friends  in  the  palace,  and  father  Antonio  with  the  DiKhess  [of  Albi « 
Pastrana  ?],  much  might  be  done  to  induce  the  King  to  grant  this  since  to 
desire  is  to  preserve  the  Descalios  ;  and  as  father  Mariano  speaks  with  ik 
Kin^,  he  might  bring  it  before  his  notice  and  beseech  him  to  do  it ;  ui 
remmd  liimhow  long  lliat  "Sontico'of  fray  Juan  h.is  been  a  prisoner.   It 
short,  the  King  gives  car  to  all :  I  know  not  why  he  should  not  be  spo)» 
lo  about  it,  nor  why  failicr  Mariano  cs|>edally  should  not  urge  it. 

Rut  alas!  alas  1  what  can  n  woman  do,  tied  to  a  quiet  tcl 
in  Avila,  except  pr.iy  and  mourn,  whilst  her  friars  blunder  fcf 
want  of  capable  personal  direction.  In  spite  of  all  Teresa'i 
remonstrances  and  cogent  reasoning,  the  Chapter  was  held  I 
few  months  after.  Us  immediate  results  were  disastrous,  but 
indirectly  the  Descalzos  owed  their  deliverance  to  this  bold 
of  rebellion. 

That  word  from  the  Kinjr  to  his  ambassador,  which  wonU 
not  only  make  them  rise  in  the  esteem  of  their  cr»cmies.  who  w 
the  face  of  it  would  no  longer  dare  to  unjc  their  cxtermiiiRtiv 
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ith  such  animosity,  but  would  give  them  a  fresh  lease  of 
listence,  was  never  sent ;  and  two  days  afterwards  she  again 
plores  Gracian  not  to  risk  the  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner 
the  Carmelites,  "since  now  they  are  all  on  the  lookout  for 
ur  paternity."  by  accompanying  his  mother  and  sister  to 
Avila  on  their  way  to  Valladolid,  where  the  latter  is  about  to 
ter  Teresa's  convent.  The  visit,  which  she  had  not  expected 
soon,  fills  her  hospitable  mind,  anxious  that  her  visitors 
lid  see  her  convent  at  its  best,  with  distress;  for  the  choir 
inroofed  and  full  of  workmen,  and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
ute  Da.  Juana  through  the  grating  as  she  had  hoped.  The 
vellcrs  arrived  in  Avila  at  nightfall  on  the  25th  of  April. 
5trant:c  little  company,  if  you  could  have  seen  it — but  not  at 
strange  then — clattering  through  those  old  gray  twilight 
s  on  donkeys  and  mules  to  Lorenzo's  house — Lorenzo 
imself  having  gone  to  Madrid  and  Seville,  They  too  listen, 
from  some  stately  old  bedchamber  hung  with  arras — we  can 
fancy  it, — to  the  clang  of  the  great  cathedral  bells  tolling  out 
on  the  midnight  air,  until  falling  asleep,  the  brain  still  repeating 
some  reflux  action  the  rhythmical  cadence  of  hoofs  sinking 
the  sand,  amidst  distorted  dreams  of  mountain  pa.sscs 
mcd  in  by  mountain  fastness  and  boiling  river,  and  para- 
'as  green  and  flowery  with  the  promise  of  spring,  the  little 
Id  of  Avila,  and  every  other  world,  arc  blotted  out  as 
pletcly  from  experience  and  sensation — as  if  they  had  never 
On  the  morrow  Tera'ia  embraces  her  friend  at  the 
vent  door,  and  the  day  after  they  set  out  for  Valladolid. 
I  should  have  much  desired  that  the  ScAora  Da.  Juana  had 
not  gone  on,  but  your  paternity  has  made  this  angel  so  in  love 
with  Valladolid  that  our  prayers  were  unavailing  to  induce  her 
to  remain  here.  Oh.  how  1  long  for  her  sister,  her  of  the 
DoncclL-is  "  (the  school  for  noble  maidens  founded  by  ArchWshop 
Silicco),  "  who  from  ignorance  will  not  let  herself  be  remedied, 
although  she  would  h.ive  a  much  easier  life  than  where  she  is." 
But  she  at  Ic-ist  will  have  none  of  Teresa's  convents,  and 
eventually  marries  an  honest  oidor  of  Segovia. 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  news  that  Tostado  has  left  Spain  is 
confirmed — "  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  ,  .  .  But  oh !  my  father, 
1  forgot,  the  woman  sent  by  the  prioress  of  Medina  at  no  small 
cost  to  her.  as  the  cure  was  no  less  to  mine,  came  to  ^et  my 
arm.  The  wrist  was  useless,  so  the  pain  and  agony  was  terrible, 
It  being  so  long  since  my  fall ;  withal  I  rejoiced  in  being  able 
to  taste,  however  little,  somewhat  of  the  sufferings  endured  by 
our  Lmd."  The  nuns  remembered  other  details  of  this  cure, 
which  are  diligently  set  down  by  Ycpcs.    .After  sending  them 
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all  away  to  the  choir  to  pray  for  her  whilst  it  was  going  on,  tbe 
was  left  alone  with  the  "  curandera  "  and  her  companion,  a  tloia 
peasant  woman.  The  two  pulled  at  her  ann  by  sh«er  fcece 
until  the  sliould<.T-bone  cracked  in  the  ?(Ocket,  leaving  heraxn 
little  hcttcr  than  it  wa.«,  and  the  sufferer  in  intense  pait. 
Neither  cry  nor  murmur  eiicapcd  her  lips  during  the  crad 
process,  and  when  the  nuni^  returned  they  found  her  as  tranqoS 
and  composed  as  they  had  left  her.  The  famous  "curandera* 
— again  a  picture  of  manners — lodges  in  Lorenzo's  house,  2nd 
is  sorely  put  to  it  by  the  crowds  of  people  who  flock  to  her  to 
be  "cured." 

On  the  4th  of  June,  a  letter— one  of  those  sheets  of  paptr 
.so  familiar  to  us,  the  large  irregular  writing  become  by  thti 
time  a  little  tremulous  (it  may  still  be  seen  by  those  curioiu  in 
such  things  in  the  convent  of  Valladolid) — starts  with  the  mule 
train  for  Seville.  In  it  she  thanks  Maria  de  San  Jo*6  tot  ba 
jars  of  orange-flower  water  and  conserves:  "Do  not  thiak, 
however,  I  cat  such  a  quantity  as  you  send  ;  but  I  shall  never  to 
my  life  lose  this  habit  I  have  of  giving."  Her  arm  is  better,  bit 
she  cannot  dress  herself, — nor  will  she  ever  again, — altliou^ 
ihey  asure  her  that  the  warm  weather  will  make  it  well.  Mini 
de  San  Jos^,  too,  is  in  distress — pains  in  her  side,  fever,  and  a 
mad  nun,  for  whose  ravings  Teresa  recommends  a  cudgel, 
"people  out  of  their  minds  tietng  less  sensitive  to  pain  thu 
others."  We  also  learn  an  important  bit  of  news — a  bit  d 
news  which  shines  like  a  ray  of  light  amidst  the  chronologkal 
confusion  worse  confounded  of  the  chronicler:  "Our  fMha, 
with  the  Lord's  favour,  will  go  thither  (to  Seville)  in  September, 
and  perhaps  before,  for  he  has  now  had  orders  to  continue  kl 
visit,  as  you  there  will  know." 

For  Gracian  has  now  had  that  famous  interview  with  Ptioi. 
the  successor  of  the  dead  Covarrubias  as  President  of  the  Koyd 
Council.  Once  more  has  he  pleaded  to  be  released  from  bi 
commission,  which  Pa/.os,  phlegmatic,  s1ow<braincd,  inspired 
himself  by  a  certain  dog^d  sense  of  Duty,  tells  him  s 
impossible,  it  being  God's  will  and  the  King's  (chiefly,  indeed. 
1  think  the  latter's] ;  that  he,  Pazos,  would  also  be  fain  to  be  riJ 
of  the  oflicc  he  holds,  if  it  were  not  for  this  same  dogged  seme 
of  Duty.  Gracian  despairingly  says  he  will  go  to  the  Nuncio: 
to  which  I'azos,  determined  as  only  phlegmatic  people  can  he. 
an.-»wcrs  "  No  I "  And  so,  with  good  storeof  edicts  in  hi.s  wallA 
with  which  to  enlist  the  aid  of  secular  force  if  needful,  he  stuti 
ofTtn  commence  his  vi^iit  in  Valladolid. 

The  position  of  the  Carmelite  Reformers  becomes  evaf 
moment  more  precarious.    Tostedo,  indeed,  ha«  flitted  aw»; 
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nd  the  shadow  of  his  presence  no  longer  Jiangs  threateningly 

;r  them  :  but  Sega,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  has  himself  resolved  to 

tkc  the  reins  of  government  into  hLs  own  hands.     Stung  to 

Dry  by  what  he  chose  to  regard  as  hts  subjects'  insubordina- 

>n,  losing  sight  of  all  the  restraints  which  prudence  and  the 

lomalous  attitude  of  I'hitip  him^icir  imposed,  he  rushed  into  a 

cipitale  and  ill-considered  action — an  action  which  seemed 

imedtatcly  to  portend  the  ruin  of  the  Reform,  and  eventually 

its  salvation. 

Heedless  that    his    (xmers   rested  on   a   most  tremulous 

}undation,  for  he  had  not  yet  dtsplnyed  his  warrants  to  the 

3yal  Council,  on  the  22nd  of  July  he  issued  a  brief  annulling 

iracian's  visit,  and  ordering  him  to  deliver  up  his  papers  under 

un  of  excommunication  lattE  itnUntiu. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the    Koyal   Council    parried   the 

luncio's  brief  by  a  warrant  to  the  governors  of  all  cities  and 

15  throughout  the  kin;;dom  to  intercept  the  circulation  of  the 

^uncio's  briefs  and  mandates.     And  in  the  meantime,  although 

March  the  Count  of  Teiidilla's  journey  to  Rome  seemed  to 

llbrd  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  friars  to  travel  in  his 

in,  Mard)  has  come  and  gone,  and  with  it  June,  July,  and 

August,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  lay  the  true  state  of  the 

before  the  aged  General,  or  to  circumvent  the  machination 

■  their  enemies. 

In  May,  Teresa  had  written  to  the  procrastinators  that  the 

ime  is  going  by  without  our  sending  to  Rome,  and  wc  are  all 

lined  with  hoping,  and  may  hope  on  for  a  thousand  years 

are,     I   do  not  understand  it,  nor  why  Nicolas  docs   not 

*f 

Thus  with  no  hope  of  redress  from  Rome,  the  Descalzos 

nothing  for  it  but  to  humbly  obey  the  Nuncio;  Mariano 

en,  curbing  his  hot  temper,  briefly  signiiied  his  obedience. 

:  prioress  of  Valladolid  followed  his  example;  Teresa's  active 

ivice  to  all  her  convents  is  to  obey. 

Gracian  alone,  writing  to  Teresa  from  Valladolid,  so  often 

inging  his  C)-phcis  without  warning  that  she  can  no  longer 

them,  manages  to  evade  the  Nuncio's  brief. 

For  on  one  of  those  August  nights  a  strange  scene  took 

in  Valladolid.    The  miwnbeams  fall  full  on  a  band  of 

Iwart  monks   (headed   by    Fray    llcrn.inde^   dc    Medina,  a 

icr  Dcscalr-o,  "for  the  worst  thief,  etc.")  biittering  at  the 

^tes  of  San  Alejo,  in  pursuit  of  Gracian.     As  this  w:is  going 

Don  Geronimo  de  Tobar  (who  he  may  be  wc  know  not,  nor 

,  be  so  quixotically  espouses  a  quarrel  not  his  own,  although 

'can  see  htm, — rapier,  cape,  plumed  cap.  and  all)  sets  on  the 
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Triars'  following.    The  street  rings  for  a  moment  with  the  duh 
of  swords,  and  blades  flash  bright  in  i\\e  moon-rays ;  whilst  Ibe 
two  friars,  Gracian's  companions,  scale  the  walls  unnoticed,  aad 
slip  away  into  the  ndghbouring  fields.     All  Valladoltd  waks 
up.     Bishop    Mendo/-a  (Teresa's  Don    .Mvaro)    sends   out  his 
servants  with  torches  to  look  for  the  fugitives,  and  shelters  tboi 
in  his  palace — one  of  ttie  great  grim  old  palaces  which  h«c 
witnessed  in  those  dim  days  so  many  strange  scenes  am)  fioteble 
events.     Here  from  the  street  bc-forc  it,  through  the  open  <Iooc 
the  notary  intones  the  brief,  presently  assuring  the  Nuncio  ital 
he  had  served  it  on  Gracian  himself.     Which  was  fabe  (lib 
most  other  things  done  in  the  name  of  the  law),  for.  wanid 
beforehand,  he  had  remained  that  ntght  in  the  bouse  of  a  certtta 
"  relator."  his  relative.    On  the  loth  of  August  the  brief  «s 
served  on  the  nuns  of  San  Josrf  of  Avila.     All  the  Discatced 
convents  are  tremulous  with  excitement  and  anxiety.     Teresa, 
always  self- possessed  and  tranquil,  calmly  weighing  every  issue 
in  that  shrewd  old  head  of  hers — "  To-morrow  we  will  arrange 
for   Julian    de    Avila   to   go    to    Madrid    for    the    purpose 
recognising  the  Nuncio  as  our  head,  and  pleading  with  " 
warmly  on  our  behalf  not  to  deliver  us  over  to  the  Cal 
and  1  will  likewise  write  to  several  people  to  soften  him 
regard  to  your  paternity."     For  Gracian  was  now  a  fu;_ 
giving  the  slip  to  his  enemies,  already  on  the  alert  to  arre^ 
Between  the  loth  and  i  ith  of  August  he  stole  through  Avi 
his  way  to  the  Escorial  and  Madrid.     The  sight  of  the  soa 

loved  more  deeply  than  any  of  her  friars,  fleeing  like  a     

factor,  afraid  to  show  his  face  in  the  light  of  day,  afiectcd  tir 
brave  old  woman  deeply.  Better  could  she  have  home  that  tie 
blows  should  have  fallen  on  herself  than  on  her  Paul ;  but  bff 
steadfast  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  stnigxle  not  a  «fhl 
abated, — Teresa  only  saw  the  extreme  danger  of  his  positioo, 
placed  prominently  in  the  breach,  ready  to  fall  a  victim  aianjr 
moment  to  the  King's  diplomacy  or  the  Nuncio's  vengeanoe. 
*■  As  far  as  you  can  without  angering  the  King,  keep  aloof  frooi 
this  fire,  whatever  Father  Mariano  may  say," — Mariano,  the  hot- 
tempered  and  choleric,  whom  she  still  blames  for  those  b* 
di.'^asters  at  Seville, — "  for  your  paternity's  conscience  is  not  fa 
these  affairs  of  contrary  opinions,  since  you  arc  distressed  etca 
by  that  which  there  is  no  cause  to  fear,  as  has  happened  latdy. 
and  all  the  world  will  look  upon  it  as  wise:  let  them  settle  thai 
disputes  themselves.  In  order,  as  I  have  said,  to  keep  alooC 
your  paternity  needs  all  your  wisdom  to  prevent  it  looking  like 
fear,  except  that  of  offending  God."  .  .  .  The  only  remedy  kft 
to  them  is  the  erection  of  a  separate  province.    *'  Treat  of  the 
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rince  in  every  way  you  can,  no  matter  on  what  conditions ; 

>b1I  lies  in  thU,— and  even  the  Reform  itself.     And  this  ought 

fbe  negotiated  with  the  King  and  President,  Archhishop,  and 

'  of  them,  who  must  be  told  of  the  scandals  and  warfare  that 

bavc  arisen  from  its  not  having  been  done.  .  .  .  Your  paternity 

rill  know  how  to  say  it  better  than  1,"  adds  this  most  consummate 

>r diplomatists  and  humblest  of  saints,  "and  it  is  very  foolish  of 

nc  to  mention  it  here,  except  that,  amongst  your  other  anxieties, 

may  escape  your  memory.     I   know  not  whether  it  will  be 

Iro  who  will  bear  this  to  you,  for  he  cannot  find  a  mule," — 

Iro  being  that  muleteer  who%e  unseemly  jest  she  had  once 

sroved  on  one  of  her  journey-s  by  telling  him  he  would  yet  be 

friar,  and  now  her  faithful  servant.     Just  now  Pedro  and  his 

lulc  (a  borrowed  one  it  would  seem)  arc  kept  hard  at  it,  riding 

twecn  Madrid  and  Avila, — and  farther  alield  yet, — for  these 

;  stirring  times,  and  Teresa  is  as  busy  warning  her  nuns  how 

cy  arc  to  receive  the  Nuncio's  brief  as  the  Carmelites  are  in 

ing  it. 

So  daily  from  her  cell  in  AviU,  does  her  firm  and  skilful 
ind  navigate  this  frail  bark  of  the  Reform  through  the  storms 
u  lower  over  it  into  a  calm  and  peaceful  sea. 
On  the  T9lh.  in  five  days,  Pedro  is  back  .in  Avila,  with  a 
from  her  friar  at  court,  full  of  buoyant  hope.    To  which 
Teresa,  whom  no  hopes  could  elate  unduly  nor  storms  cast  down, 
rene  and  unmovabic,  answers  calmly  :  "  The  letter  Pedro  has 
ight  has  delighted  us  greatly,  so  full   is  it  of  fjood  hopes 
rhich  apparently  will  not  fail  of  fulfilment     May  our   Lord 
ring  it  about,  according  as  it  may   be  most  to  his  scn-icc. 
7itha],  until  I  know  that  Paul  has  spoken  to  Methuselah  [the 
luncio],  1    am    not   without   anxiety.  .  .  .  By  every  possible 
KUi«,  or  however  you  can,  on  whatever  conditions,  let  your 
Mernity  efTect  the  matter  of  the  province,  for  even  though 
>ther  trials  will  not  be  wanting,  it  is  important  to  be  in  safety. 
'Vhen  your  paternity  shall  understand,'  continues  the  prudent 
Teresa,  who  has  studied  human  nature,  and  probed  its  weak- 
far  more   deeply  than   her  friars,  "  that  it   is  advisable 
make   some  acknowledgment   to   the   Nuncio,   advise  us." 
It  would  also  be  well,  she  adds,  that  his  first  visit  to  the  Nuncio 
:iould  be  made   in  company  of  that   resolute  partisan  of  the 
(eform,  the  Count  of  Tenditia  ;  and  if  God  should  favour  them 
far  a.1  that  the  Descalzos  are  made  into  a  separate  province, 
;ngers  must  be  at  once  sent  to  the  General  in  Rome ;  for  to 
(be  last  she  clings  to  the  hope  that  her  Discalced  friars  will  still 
}me  his  most   cheri.'died  subjects.    "  Withal,  until    I    know 
liat  Pablo  has  spoken  to  Methuselah  [the  Nuncio],  and  how  it 
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hA.1  fared  with  him,  I  am  not  without  anxiety."  Pedro  bevs 
other  news  as  he  rides  into  Avtla  on  his  tired  mule  at  the  close 
of  that  August  day, — news  which  has  electrified  nil  Spain— the 
death  of  the  Kint:  of  Portugal,  tlie  brave  and  quixotic  Don 
Sebastian,  the  knight-errant  of  those  times,  who  has  ben 
swallowed  up  in  Africa — nay,  has  been  swallowed  up  so  coo* 
pictcly  and  mystenuusly,  that  even  to-day  strange  dreamen 
on  I'ortugucsc  «oil  arc  awaiting  his  rctun> ! 

And  Teresa's  pen  writes  on  :  letters  to  the  Nuncio  (what  ku 
become  of  them  no  one  knows)  ;  to  the  Dominican  Cha^-es,  who 
holds  the  keys  of  the  royal  conscience ;  to  the  Jesuit.  Hernando, 
the  countrj'man  and  friend  of  the  President  of  the  Rcfal 
Council ;  a  whole  volume  of  letters, — so  says  Yepes,  who  had 
seen  them, — to  Koquc  dc  Ilucrta,  his  Majcst)''s  mayordona  ol 
woods  and  forests ;  to  Mariano,  whom  she  beseeches  to  plead 
with  the  I'nncciis  of  EboH  for  the  release  of  San  Juan  de  k 
Cruz. 

But  August  drawing  to  its  close  still  finds  Gracian  hiding 
like  a  criminal  in  the  house  of  Don  Diego  Peralta,  whom  Tercst 
had  besought  in  a  former  letter  not  to  leave  her  hunted  friar 
until  he  h.td  seen  him  placed  in  safety  and  beyond  the  danger 
of  as-^assi nation, ''  for  I  am  terrified  at  these  way%ide  murdcn-* 
Fearful  of  appearing  in  the  light  of  day,  he  has  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Carmelites  to  serve  him  with  the  brief;  but  the 
interview  with  the  Nuncio  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  his  letter  tu 
Teresa  is  full  of  gloomy  and  melancholy  foreboding.  And 
Teresa  deprecates  as  fully  his  placing  himself  in  the  Nuncio'* 
power  until  the  latter  shall  have  been  smoothed  over  by  the 
President  in  whose  presence  the  first  Interview  should,  if  possible, 
take  place. 

In  the  meantime,  Koca,  prior  of  Mancera,  going  to  court  to 
settle  some  disputes  as  to  a  foundnlion  in  Valladolld,  in  doabt 
whether  to  apply  to  the  Koyal  Council  or  to  the  Nuncitk 
was  advised  by  hU  friends  to  have  recourse  to  the  latter. 
"Certain  I  am,"  he  said,  "that  I  shall  at  once  be  made  a 
prisoner  :  but  let  us  go,  and  rather  err  by  the  advice  of  othert* 
The  event  proved  that  he  was  right.  The  Nuncio,  refusing  la 
listen  to  him,  confined  him  In  the  Carmelite  convent  At  last,  in 
answer  to  his  repeated  supplications  for  a  hearing,  one  day  the 
Nuncio  arrives  at  the  convent  gates,  where  he  Is  met  by  the  frtan 
and  brethren.all  but  Kray  Juan.  It  is  for  him,  however,  that  the 
Nuncio  hai  conic,  and  he  is  sent  for  to  the  choir.  HeprostnUi 
himself  at  the  legate's  feet,  who  bids  him  rise.  "  Are  you  Ibat 
Fray  Juan  de  Jesus  who  has  written  me  so  many  notes?"  "Si, 
seftor."     "Well,  what  do  you  want?"     "On  behalf  of  cny 
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Descalzos  it  behoves  me  to  speak  to  your  most  illustrioas 
in  secret."  The  prior  and  friars  file  out,  leaving  the  two  alone 
in  the  empt>'  choir. 

Boldly  did  good  Fray  Juan  defend  the  Reform  and  its 
originator ;  but  at  Teresa's  name,  the  Nuncio,  convulsed  with 
rage,  broke  into  violent  invectives.  "  That  restless,  roving, 
disobedient,  contumacious  female,  who  under  the  cover  of 
devotion  invents  evil  doctrine ;  leaving  the  retirement  of  the 
cloister  to  gad  about  against  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  her  superiors  :  teaching  as  if  she  were  a  master,  against  the 
tcacliings  of  St.  Paul,  who  ordered  that  women  should  not 
teach." 

Thi<i  was  his  mildest  language.  For  a  moment  the  friar 
•tood  thunderstruck  and  speechl«s  before  the  Nuncio's  fierce 
gestures  and  towering  rage ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  "  Rock 
of  Bronze  "  was  not  to  be  moved  so  easily.  With  warmth  and 
cncrg>'  he  undertook  Teresa's  defence,  endeavoured  to  show 
what  manner  of  woman  this  really  was  whom  the  Nuncio 
abused  so  roundly ;  defended,  indeed,  her  and  her  Reform 
I  cio<|uently  as  to  leave  the  Nuncio  musing  and  half  convinced. 
Then,  seeing  him  calmer  and  more  reasonable,  he  proposed 
>int-blank  tlie  formation  of  the  Descalzos  into  a  separate 
avince. 
After  a  long  argument,  in  which  Roca  displayed  all  the 
}Ufc&>  of  his  wit  and  ingenuity,  the  Nuncio  rose  to  go, 
tying  significantly  as  he  did  so,  "  1  give  you  my  word  not  to 
■ubjcct  you  to  the  Calzados.  Write  to  all  the  convents  to  come 
me  in  all  that  may  occur,  for  I  myself  will  take  charge  of 
)ur  government  and  increase." 
But  the  warrant  of  the  9th  of  August,  which  intercepted  his 
!)riefs  and  restrained  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
changed  these  favourable  sentiments  into  animosity  and  anger, 
ind  he  nwore  to  deliver  over  the  De^calzoiS  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  their  adversaries,  it  was  then  that  the  friars,  oblivious 
like  of  Pope  and  General,  whose  authority  alone  was  competent 
such  an  act,  were  hurried  into  the  fatal  course  of  separating 
llcmselves  from  the  main  body  of  the  Carmelites  and  erecting 
Ives  into  a  province  of  their  own.  We  have  seen  how.  so 
iy  as  April,  Teresa  had  pointed  out  to  Gracian,  who  would 
also  seem  to  have  conceived  some  such  project, — he,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  being  still  .'\iKJSlulic  Commissary, — that,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  learned  and  capable  counsellors  as  Daza  and  the 
^lioctor  Rueda,  the  Pope  or  the  General  alone  could  take  a  step 
decisive  and  momentoiLs  ;  that  for  them  to  do  so  would  only 
ivc  colour  to  the  rc]K>rt9  of  their  enemies,  who  would  be  sure 

38 
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to  make  the  most  of  their  disobedience  and  breach  of  discipline; 
that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  the  Pope  to  confirm  it  thvi 
to  get  his  consent  to  the  province  in  the  first  place. 

But  now  there  was  no  time  for  rcflectton :  they  all  »eea 
(Teresa  among  them)  to  have  been  hurried  on  to  the  precipice 
by  the  turn  events  had  ta)<en. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  Fray  Antonio  dc  Jesus,  as  DefiD■to^ 
General  of  the  Uescalzos,  convoked  the  Chapter  of  AImod6nr; 
and  the  friars,  oblivious  of  I'opc  and  General,  set  to  work  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  main  body  of  the  Carmelites. 
l-ray  Juan  de  la  Cruz  was  there,  just  escaped  from  hb  niae 
months'  imprisonment  in  Toledo — ill,  emaciated,  his  shouldcn 
mutilated  for  life  with  the  cruel  scourgings  of  his  gaolers.  "  TV 
life  Fray  Juan  has  gone  through,  and  that  he  should  have  bed 
allowed  (being  so  ill  as  he  is)  to  go  there  at  once,  has  distrened 
mc  deeply,"  writes  the  old  saint,  whose  hot  indignation  welled 
forth  as  she  heard  the  story  of  his  sufferings,  to  GracJan.  "Sec 
that  they  take  good  care  of  him  in  AlmodtSvar.  ...  I  assuR 
you  that  if  he  dies  you  will  have  few  left  like  him."  HJi 
appearance  in  the  Chapter  produced  a  strange  emotion  amoi^ 
the  assembled  friars.  He,  like  Teresa,  protested  against  the 
election  of  a  Provincial,  as  being  a  step  they  had  no  power  to 
take,  and  an  encroachment  on  the  special  prerogati^TS  of 
the  Papal  Sec.  But  the  same  malign  influence  must  again  haw 
been  at  work  that  Teresa  mentions  so  bitterly  in  her  letter 
to  Gracian  on  the  occasion  nf  the  General's  death  ;  for,  in  spite 
of  Fray  Juan's  remonstrances,  I'>a>'  Antonio  de  Je»u*  wu 
elected  Provincial.  It  was  then  unanimously  decided  to  send 
delegates  to  Rome.  The  choice  fell  upon  Nicolas  Doria-'tbe 
Nicolas,  sometimes  the  "  good  Nicolao,"  of  Teresa's  letters,  who 
on  the  24th  of  March  ty?,  less  than  two  years  before,  had 
received  the  habit  in  Seville  from  the  hands  of  the  man  whoa 
by  a  strange  contrariety  of  fortune  he  afterwards  deprived  of  (t 
He  was  now  just  about  forty.  A  Genoese  by  birth,  a  member  of 
that  illustrious  family  "  which  has  filled  sea  and  earth  with  suck 
victories  and  trophies  that  it  can  rival  the  most  ambitioei 
families  of  ancient  Rome,"  it  was  the  lot  of  young  Doria  tfl 
be  bred  to  commerce.  At  an  early  age,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
business  which  generally  brought  his  countr>'mcn  to  Sjiain— 
which  business,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  euphuistic  phrax 
of  the  chronicler,  chiefly  consisted  in  lending  money  to  the 
Spanish  monarch  and  his  bankrupt  government  at  usuriom 
rates  of  interest — he  went  over  to  Seville.  Here  he  bccafU 
known  and  respected  as  a  shrewd  financier,  whtni,  by  one  of 
U)osc  revulsions  of  feeling  so  common  in  that  age,  he  suddcolf 
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ts  back  on  the  world,  had  himself  ordained  a  priest,  and 
Kcsnie  a  diligent  student  of  arts  and  theology  in  the  College  of 
»ta  Tomas.  Nevertheless  the  priest  was  still  doubled  with 
be  financier.  The  renewal  of  an  old  friendship  with  Mariano, 
rhen  the  latter  came  to  Seville  to  arrange  for  a  fotiniLitiun  of  a 
^iacalccd  monastery,  brought  him  acquainted  wJlh  the  Arch* 
Hshop  Don  Cristobal  de  Kojas  who,  over  head  and  cars  in  debt, 
tnd  his  papers  in  an  inextricable  state  of  confusion  (it  is 
lonsolatory  to  know  that  what  the  good  Archbishop  lacked  in 
>racticality  he  made  up  in  charity  and  piety),  entrusted  him 
rith  the  administration  of  his  affairs.  And  the  keen-witted 
Icnocse  fulfilled  his  commission  with  such  dextcrit)*  and  skill 
IS  to  earn  that  prelate's  warmest  favour  and  the  King's  notice. 
f  we  may  believe  the  chronicler,  it  was  the  advent  of  Teresa 
terself  in  Seville  that  finally  drew  him  into  her  Order.  Not 
hat  he  roused  in  her  any  such  overpowering  flush  of  enthusiasm 
LS  had  the  gentlcr-natured  Gracian.  That  indeed  was  an  event 
n  her  life.  She  respected  L)oria  for  his  austere  virtues,  his 
wident  ability,  but  when  presently  the  rivalry  between  him  and 
Sraciao  grew  too  evident  to  be  mistaken,  it  is  the  latter  whom 
Jie  exculpates,  to  the  latter  that  her  great  heart  goes  out  with 

r  wistful  affection  of  a  mother. 
It  was  DoHa,  then,  whose  talents,  birth,  knowledge  of  the 
iountry  and  of  affairs  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  likely  to  scr\'c 
heir  cause  and  save  it,  whom  the  friars  assembled  in  Almod6var 

Cd  on  as  their  ambjLssador  to  Rome, 
The  news  of  the  Chapter  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  in  Madrid, 
a,  released  from  his  two  months'  seclusion,  rushed  off"  to 
ymod<^var  to  sec  if  he  could  do  anything  to  remedy  what  he 
■s  too  late  to  prevent 

B  He  implored  them  to  reconsider  the  steps  they  had  taken,  the 
legality  of  an  election  especially  reserved  to  the  sovereign 
tontiflf;  that  the  shadow  of  authority  they  might  have  derived 
rofn  the  fact  of  Gracian's  being  Apostolic  Commissaij'  had 
eased  from  the  moment  he  renounced  his  powers  and  warrants 
nto  the  Nuncio's  hands.  In  vain :  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
be  very  men  he  had  come  to  save  from  the  consequences  of  their 
oily.  Already  might  be  clearly  seen  the  mutual  distrust  which 
Blly  awaite<l  Teresa's  death  to  show  it-telf  without  disguise. 
I  TeresA's  attitude  in  regard  to  this  Chapter  is  vague.  All  the 
■me  of  this  transaction  has  been  hitherto  accorded  to  Grecian. 
B^facts,  do  Teresa's  own  letters,  bear  out  the  assertion  ?  On  the 
^h  of  October  she  writes  to  Gracian,  clearly  ascribing  to  the 
vil  influences  of  "  those  who  care  little  for  your  paternity's 
ilerings"  (Fray  Antonio  dc  jcsus  and  Mariano?)  the  delay 
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thst  had  cost  him  so  dear  in  (giving  up  his  papers  to  the  Nundd 
"  1  am  glad  that  you  will  now  know  by  experience  how  to  dirtct 
this  business  in  the  proper  way,  and  not  a|;ainst  the  current  as  I 
always  said."  Is  is  not  certain,  indeed,  whether  Gracian  ever 
attended  that  disastrous  Chapter  of  Altnod6var,  for  which  he 
has  hitherto  borne  all  the  blame.  For  she  beseeches  hiro  and 
Mariano  {and  they  would  both  seem  to  be  in  Madrid),  to  *CTid  • 
meswige  to  AImod6var,  not  to  .settle  the  journey  of  the  frian  to 
Rome.  "  I  now  see,  my  father,  what  a  martyr "  (it  is  the 
renunciation  of  his  papers  she  refers  to)  "your  paternity  has 
been  on  account  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  if  they  had  left 
you  to  yourself  one  can  see  that  you  were  indeed  guided  by 
God." 

Again, "  I  am  very  glad  they  are  not  to  elect  a  IVovindal, 
which,  as  your  paternity  says,  is  very  proper ;  although,  as  Fny 
Antonio  told  me  that  without  risk  of  sin  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise, I  did  not  gainsay  him.  I  thought  all  had  been  concluded 
here;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Rome  for  the  confinnation, 
they  will  aUo  have  lo  go  for  the  province," 

Thus  far  the  Chapter  of  AImod6var;  but  thin  old  woman, 
sick  of  heart  and  weary  of  spirit — "  yet  strong  in  de$ire  " — hu 
other  news  to  tell.  During  these  past  months  the  constani 
burden  of  her  letters  has  been  to  enlist  the  General  in  their 
favour.  In  March,  April,  May,  to  the  last  moment  she  had 
repeated  it  with  painful  iteration.  "  I  now  see,"  she  had  writtco 
to  Gracian,  "  that  your  paternity  is  more  anxious  than  any  one 
[about  sending  delegates  to  Rome] ;  but  it  cannot  in  any  wtj 
hurt  to  acquit  ouriclvcs  with  the  Ciencral,  ar>d  it  is  n  good  tllM 
now;  and  if  this  is  not  done,  I  hold  not  the  rest  to  be  lastEnf. 
It  is  never  bad  to  take  pains,  even  if  they  are  many."  In  spite 
of  all,  at  the  end  of  September  we  stiU  find  her  harping  weanly 
on  the  same  theme.  She  still  hoped  that  from  the  Gennd 
himself  might  come  the  solution  that  would  end  their  dif{icult)efc 
"  For  mercy's  sake,  let  us  now  live  no  longer  on  hopes.  Ewry 
one  is  amazed  at  our  having  no  one  there  to  plead  for  us.  and  w 
those  others  do  what  they  list."  Itut  the  friam  had  been  loo 
tardy,  for  the  General  was  dead !  To  the  last  she  had  clunj 
loyally  to  him,  and  to  the  hope  that  the  salvation  of  the  Reforai 
vtas  to  be  through  Iiim^ — ^tliat  ifc*  first  protector  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  would  turn  and  chertfili  and  protect  the  mowment 
he  had  inaugurated.  No  means  had  she  left  unturned  to  win  hii 
ear  and  his  heart ;  the  presents  she  bad  sent  apparently  elidtcd 
no  word  of  thanks,  no  sign  of  softening.  Ill  news  travels  £»l, 
and  on  the  $th  of  October  she  writes  to  Gracian,  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  at  the  General's  death,  her  heart  titrning  to  the  dead 
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Bn  io  a  passionate  outburst  of  generous  ffticf  almost  akin  to 
morse. 

**  I  am  deeply  grieved,  and  the  first  day  1  wept  bitterly, 
lable  to  do  au(;ht  else.  I  mourn  for  the  sorrow  we  have  given 
m,  for  indeed  he  did  tiut  de:«crv(;  it ;  and  if  wc  had  but  gone  to 
SI,  all  would  have  been  right.  God  forgive  him  who  has 
ways  hindered  it,  for  with  your  paternity  I  should  have  had  no 
ficulty,  although  in  this  matter  you  have  given  me  little 
dit" 

The  dead  General  would  never  now  receive  thate  moving 
esiuigcs  from  the  woman  so  loving  and  so  grateful  That  a 
IBrdinc  could  suborn  her;  his  cars  were  clerfially  closed  to  the 
Ad  and  wearied  woman  in  A vila,  oppressed  with  the  sadness  and 
isolation  of  old  age,  who  prayed  him  "  not  to  believe  what  they 
wc  told  him  of  Teresa  dc  Jesus,  for  truly  she  has  never  done  a 
ing  which  did  not  become  a  very  obedient  daughter,  .  .  .  and 
It  to  condemn  without  justice,  and  hearing  boUi  sides;  and 
en  if  only  that  which  tliey  have  told  him  must  jirevail,  let  him 
inish  her,  inflict  {>enance.  that  she  may  be  no  longer  under  hi:« 
tpleasure,  for  any  punisliment  will  be  ea.<(ier  for  her  to  bear 
an  to  see  him  angered;  for  even  fathers  are  wont  to  pardon 
eir  children  great  sins,  how  much  more  so  when  there  is  none, 
e.  on  the  contrary,  having  passed  through  great  trials  in  the 
undation  of  these  monasteries,  thinking  that  she  was  giving  him 
pleasure;  for  apart  from  his  being  her  superior,  she  bears  him  a 
est  deep  love." 

Their  reconciliation  was  indeed  to  be  remitted,  as  she  had 

tconsciously  prophesied  three  )'ears  ago  in  her  letter  to  him 

tm  Seville,  to  that  dim  eternity  when  surely  the  crooked  things 

earth  sliall   be  straightened,  and   human  misunderstanding 

nish  under  the  clear  r.iys  of  the  Sun  of  Truth. 

It  was  now  usele&s  to  send  friars  to  Rome,  she  adds  in  this 

me  letter  to  Gracian,  which  would  only  be  to  expose  them  to 

e  risk  of  imprisonment,  and  to  the  loss  of  their  documents  and 

non^.     The  General  gone,  they  would  only  find  themselves  in 

me,  utterly  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  doing  business  there, 

.ndering  about  the  streets,  and  finally  be  taken  up  for  fugitives 

t  any  redress. 

Useless,  indeed  I  for  on  the  16th  of  October,  a  few  days  after 

Chapter,  the  Nuncio  issues  a  second  Brief  mure  terrible  than 

t.  delivering  over  the  Descalios  to  the  government  and 

of  the  Carmelites.     His  fury,  indeed,  knows  no  bounds 

be  hears  of  this   Chapter    of  Almoddvar.     Ill   did   the 

brm  and  Its  authoress  fare  at  the  Nuncio's  lips,  as,  mad  with 

ion,  he  loaded  the  Ucscalzos,  both  absent  and  present,  with 
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opprobrious  epithets  and  insults,  "most  unworthy,"  adds  the 
chronicler,  "  of  their  persons." 

The  friars,  after  the  Chapter,  had  retired  to  Pastrana,  and 
there,  indeed,  if  tiiey  had  choticn,  they  might  in  the  King's  name 
have  still  defied  the  Nuncio,  his  emissaries,  and  his  bri^s;  since 
Mariano  had  taken  care  to  provide  himself  with  a  royal  warranL 
I  think  wc  know  what  Mariano's  counsels  would  have  been ;  bifl 
in  this  supreme  crisis  the  friars,  again  forcing  on  Gracian  the 
burden  of  decision  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were  not  to  accepl 
the  Nuncio's  authority,  once  more  made  him  the  scap^oat  of 
their  rashness  or  their  fears. 

Juarex  and  Coria  (the  Observant  friers  sent  to  receive  their 
obedience)  are  thundering  at  the  gates;  the  Governor  and  m 
armed  crowd  arc  in  readiness  outside  to  enforce  the  royal  vramDt 
and  hound  them  from  the  convent  precincts  and  out  of  the  town. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  this  really  good  and  conscicntioc 
man,  tormented  with  many  doubts  and  fears  as  to  what  prcctseijr 
was  his  duty,  tormented  with  many  scarchings  of  consckaoc 
In  despair,  unable  to  take  a  decision,  he  resorted  to  the  paerile 
expedient  of  accepting  as  an  oracle  the  ravings  of  a  half-mad 
friar.  Instead  of  resisting,  as  a  bolder  and  perhaps  a  worse  mu 
might  have  done,  he  himself  opened  the  gates  to  Juam  aad 
Coria ;  delivered  up  to  them  the  royal  warrant ;  and  in  tlx 
Chapter,  before  the  assembled  friars,  placed  the  Nuncio's  bid 
upon  his  head  in  token  of  submission,  causing  the  rest  to  folio* 
his  example.  He  has  now  retired  voluntarily  from  the  contest, 
and  so  forfeited  the  favour  of  the  King. 

This  took  place  on  the  cvc  of  All  Saints.  The  three  trian 
were  at  once  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Nuncio,  and  complied. 
The  acts  of  the  Chapter  were  forthwith  annulled,  and  after  bdog 
publicly  excommunicated,  the  friars  were  secluded  in  separate 
monasteries ;  forbidden  to  celebrate  or  hear  Mass  ;  to  write  or 
receive  any  communication.  The  Monastery  of  Atocha  WM 
assigned  to  Mariano,  he  being  aftcrwardN  transferred  toPastma, 
the  Nuncio  fearing  his  proximity  to  the  King,  with  whom  he  wts 
a  favourite.  Fray  Antonio  was  shut  up  in  the  Convertt  of  Su 
Bcrnardin  ;  whilst  Gracian,  paying  for  the  faults  of  all,  vjs 
condemned  by  the  wrathful  Cardinal  to  chew  the  cud  of  bittci 
fancy  in  the  Carmelite  Convent  of  Madrid. 

Doria,  too,  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  the  Iqptc's  wrath, 
and  been  banished  from  court,  if  a  Genoese  gentleman,  the 
Nuncio's  friend,  had  not  pleaded  for  him  to  remain  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  his  brother  (Horacio  Doria).  And  the  wily, 
capable  Italian  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  secretly 
working  things  round  in  favour  of  his  Discalced  brothers  trita 
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uch  dissimuJation  that  even  his  Calccd  companion  conceived  no 
uspicion. 

In  December  the  Nuncio's  second  brief,  by  whidi  the 
}iscalcc(I  Communities  uf  Castille  and  AndaluciH  were  rigor- 
Aisly  subjected  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Observance,  was  notified 
D  Teresa  in  Avila.  "  [t  has  been  a  morning  of  judgment,"  she 
rrites  to  Rociue  de  U  Hucrta  ;  "  the  authorities,  men  of  letters. 
Hid  gentlemen  who  were  present,  were  all  astounded  at  their 
vant  of  religion ;  1  am  in  great  distress.  I  would  gladly  have 
jfivcn  them  a  hearing,  but  wc  dared  not  speak."  i'ctcr,  the  ^ood 
Peter,  was  happily  at  the  gate  when  Ihcy  arrived,  and  went  to 
iotch  Lorenzo,  who  presently  bustles  in  with  the  corregtdor — 
nrords,  capes,  ruffs,  velvets,  and  alL  "Little  good,"  she  adds, 
'  did  those  fathers  get  from  their  royal  w,-irranl  [she  refers  to  the 
lubmission  of  the  convents  of  Pastrana  and  AlcaU  to  the 
Dbservants].  I  know  not  even  if  they  would  obey  the  King, 
Jiey  arc  so  accustomed  to  do  whatever  they  like."  ,  .  . 
'  Never  had  a  darker  hour  overshadowed  the  Uescalzos.  It 
teemed  at  last  as  if  the  Reform  was  to  be  indeed  crushed  out. 
Sloom  and  despair  filled  every  heart — every  heart  but  one. 
Fray  Juan  de  la  Miscria,  quietly  paintinR  in  the  cloisters  of 
\lcald  when  the  Observants  made  their  furious  raid, — a  fugitive 
It  Rome;  her  convents  at  the  mercy  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Observance,  her  sons  in  prison,  Teresa's  confidence  never  for  a 
Doment  wavered,  and  her  letters  bear  no  trace  of  discouragement 
L  "God  will  do  it  all,"  she  wrote.  She  suffered  keenly  in  the 
■AeHngs  of  her  children.  "  [  feel  little  about  the  rest,  for  God 
Ml  remedy  it.  since  it  is  his  business.** 

*  A  solitary,  serene,  and  steadfast  figure,  she  stood  alone, 
inshaken,  braving  the  tempest  which  bowed  the  heads  of  her 
riars  to  the  earth.  lie  must  be  no  recreant  knight,  she 
vhispcrcd  to  Gracian,  sunk  in  gloom  and  ho[>elessnes$  in  his  cell 
it  Madrid,  to  desert  the  banner  of  his  sweet  and  gracious  Lady 
It  the  moment  of  her  greatest  need.  *'  May  God  give  you 
itrength,"  she  adds  insimpleearnest  words,  "to  be  firm  in  justice, 
tlthoughyou  sec  yourself  in  great  perils.  Blessed  trials,  how-cver 
[real  they  may  be,  if  they  deviate  from  this  in  nothing." 

"  1  tell  you  that  there  is  much  to  glory  in,  in  the  Cross  of  our 

d  Jesus  Christ."* 

Consumed  with  pain  and  anxiety  at  the  tribulation  of  him 
lO  was  to  her  far  more  than  a  son.  she  consoled  his  mother. 

"  My  lady,  may  your  grace  know  that  all  your  prayer  for  a 

g  time  has  been  to  pray  God  with  great  desires  to  send  you 

rials ;  I  saw  that  his  Af  ajest>'  was  disposing  you  for  those  he  was 

ut  to  give  you  I     And  such  as  they  have  been  1     Now  will  you 
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find  youi-aelf  with  so  much  improvement  in  your  soul,  that  you 
will  not  know  it  for  the  same.  .  .  .  The  pain  of  your  grace  has 
been  indeed  present  to  me,  but  you  wtU  also  hai.'c  derived  benefit 

"  If  1  only  saw  them  free.  I  shall  be  entirely  happy,  far,  as  I 
ha%'e  said.  I  hold  for  certain  The  principal  matter :  our  Lord  will 
take  particular  care*  of  it  ...  and  will  do  what  will  be  most  for 
his  glory  and  service." 

For  iti  the  searching  radiance  of  that  Glory,  fugitive  glimpiei 
of  which  had  been  revealed  to  her,  Life  and  this  present  mofncet 
stood  revealed  to  her  as  it  truly  is,  in  all  its  baseness  ud 
weakness  and  infinitesimal  value,  its  trials  and  suflcrings  cod- 
ccaling  treasure  that  pleasure  and  content  arc  powerless  to  b«y. 
As  for  herself,  the  intimation  that  she  was  to  be  ordered  lo 
another  convent  only  elicits  the  dry  remark,  "  If  it  should  be  one 
of  tlicirs  (the  Carmelites),  what  a  much  worse  life  they  would  pt 
me  than  they  did  Kray  Juan  dc  la  Cruz." 

ChriKlmas  morning  again  broke  bright  and  clear  over  AvtU, 
and  faded  into  night.  And  in  one  of  its  many  con\xnts,  as  the 
nuns  sang  matins  in  the  cold  and  shadowy  choir,  a  frail  old  nun 
wept  bitterly.  The  tapers  quivered  in  the  chill  blasts  of  air,  and 
flickered  for  a  moment  on  the  vague,  mysterious  outline:^  of  thtt 
kneeling  figure,  and  left  it  vaguer,  more  mysteriouH,  a  »hado« 
amidst  the  other  shadows  that  ^llcd  the  icy  church  and  choir. 


CHAPTRR   XXII 

LA  VERDAD  I'ADECE  PERO  NO  I'ERECE 

yjt.  to  thU  date  that  I  would  fain  attribute  the  following  story 
tbld   by  Vejx;s  from    persona]   recollection,  although.— for 
the  memory  of  a  bishop  is  subject  to  the  hazy  influences  of 
-he  places  the  scene  in  Toledo  throe  years  earlier ; — 

When  towards  the  yean  '7$  and  '76,  her  Order  wa»  m  »uch  grave  slmils 

Gn^ary  Xltl.  Mtit  a  very  learned  and  prudent  legale  to  undo  it.  aided 

all  his  MrenKlh  by  x  commis&vy  sent  \yy  the  0«iicra]  to  thi&  cfTeri.  and 

10  rcdiKc  the  UescaJKM  to  tli«  mitigated  rule  of  Carmcl,  she  received  u  letter 

foim  father  GeruDimo  de  lu  Mjidrc  dc  Dios  [Gracian],  brou^'ht  to  Iter  in 

Oledo  by  Marinno;  ilie  Idler  wav  %o  hopcfcM,  and  father   Mariano  so 

iNtrrng.  that  I  (who  happened  to  be  prcient)  almoit  cat'C  up  the  Reform 

Wt ;  nor  wai  1  alone  of  this  opdnion,  but  it  was  shared  by  many  oihent, 

id  ccrlainly  it  wax  a  vehement  occasion  to  lose  all  confidence,  for  the  fnnrt 

re  very  few,  and  those  tew  there  n-ere  poor,  known  to  few.  looked  askance 

by  m:iiiy,  and  witliout  support  or  indueucc  ;  the  only  assistance  the  nuns 

Did  gik-e.  aUhou);h  iliev  were  more  numerous,  was  to  commend  it  10  God ; 

■  Holy  Mother  FoundrcM  driven  to  a  corner,  loaded  with  abuse ;  their 

leatia  many,  powcrhd,  and    daiint;,  with    liberty  and    poiver,  and    the 

Alolic  Authority  on  ihcir  tide.     Well,  as  she  was  listening  to  these  ihiDKI, 

mused  a  little  within  herself,  ceasinjj  10  speak  w^ih  us,  who  left  her  alon« 

purpose,  as  we  knew  she  was  communinf;  with  Gad  :  and  as  we  continued 

r  eons-eriaiion,  she  broke  out  suddenly,  anit  said,  "Trial  indeed  is  in  store 

OS,  but  tlie  Reform  shall  not  go  back."    1  know  not  how  those  who  were 

lent  answered  her  ;  but  from  that  rootnent  I  had  no  more  anxiety  about 

mailer,  and  nothing:  of  all  the  ihinKs  thai  came  to  my  cars  eavc  me  any 

nccm,  since  I  took  this  for .»  prophecy.  ,  .  .  She  tnusi  ai  inai  niomcot 

ive  had  wme  Krcaier  light,  which  reassured  her  in  the  srcatesl  pcriU 

And  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  good  Yepcs  was  right, 
nd  that  the  Reform  was  to  be  wiped  out,  had  it  not  been  for 
wt  curious  contrariety  in  things  and  men  which  makes  tbem 
raw  strength  and  vigour  out  of  calamity,  hope  and  buoyancy 
Ut  of  total  ruin.  No  waii  is  wise  but  by  his  own  experience :  it 
ould  seem  decreed  by  some  obscure  law  that  no  generation  can 
jierit  the  accumulatnl  experience  of  its  predecessors,  can  avoid 
blunders  or  profit  by  their  wisdom.  And  I'crsccution,  the 
ig  of  the  greatest  and  sublimcst  upheavals,  once  more 
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in  the  case  of  tlic  obscure  Order  founded  by  Teresa  dc  Jcwt, 
saved  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  For  even  as  she 
wept,  good  news  was  on  the  way  to  Avila.  A  few  bitter  words 
spoken  by  a  courtier,  the  Count  of  Tcndilla — that  Don  Lois 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Governor  of  the  Alhambra,  who  sold  te 
diamond  buttons  and  his  wife's  jewels  to  aid  the  Dcscalzus  of 
Granada,— irritated  by  the  Nuncio'.-<  obstinacy,  had  brong^ 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  court  itself — was  not  the  Nundo  a 
pestilent  Itatian,  and  what  had  Italians  to  do  with  theaffainof 
Spanish  convents? — took  the  part  of  the  Discalccd  Cannelltci^ 
and  with  a  happy  inconsistency  "  foi^etting,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"the  imprudence  of  tlie  Chapter,"  the  cause  of  all  this  tumult, 
"which  it  set  down  to  ignorance,  not  malice,"  turned  round  opca 
the  Nuncio.  "And  as  the  victim  of  persecution." adds  thistDost 
worldly-wise  of  monkish  chroniclers,  "has  generally  the  people 
and  those  who  .ire  disinterested  on  his  side,  many  then-  were, 
and  they  of  the  gravest  sort,  who  in  public  and  in  secret  dcfcncied 
the  Descalxos,  and  resented  the  Nuncio's  measures  and  theccn- 
duct  of  those  he  chose  to  execute  them."  Foremost  amoapt 
these  "grave  personages"  was  Mendoita.  !^c  appealed  to  t&e 
Nuncio,  if  he  would  do  nothing  else,  at  least  to  hear  the  Discalced 
Carmelites  on  their  own  defence.  The  Nuncio  was  obdurate.  At 
last,  stung  to  the  quick,  the  Spanish  noble  got  to  high  words,  and 
turning  on  his  heel  left  the  Nuncio's  presence,  and  went  sttaigfal 
to  Cbumacero,  the  Fiscal  of  the  Royal  Council.  The  result  ot 
their  interview  was  that  warrant  suspending  the  publication  o( 
the  Nuncio's  briefs  in  Spain,  which,  as  we  haw  seen,  the 
Descalzos  were  afraid  to  use, — all  indeed  except  those  of 
Granada,  where  the  skirmish  between  the  King's  officers  and  the 
Carmelites,  busy  fixing  up  the  sentences  against  the  Descalios 
on  the  church  doors,  ended  in  fighting  and  bloodshed- 

The  Nuncio,  still  writhing  under  Tendilla's  plain  speaking, 
and  bitterly  resenting  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair 
of  the  warrant,  complained  to  the  King.  I'hilip  heard  him  witk 
the  immovability  and  impenetrability  of  a  sphinx ;  gravely 
assured  him  of  the  grief  he  felt  that  any  one  in  his  kingdom 
could  be  found  to  give  cause  of  complaint  to  ortc  for  whom  lie 
himself  profes.'«ed  such  profound  veneration,  and  ofTcrvd  to 
reprimand  Tendilla ;  and  then  making  his  icy  manner  still  mote 
withering  than  was  its  wont,  and  fixing  his  cold  blue  eye  on  the 
dLsmayed  prince  of  the  Church,  he  said, "  I  hear  of  the  oppooitioD 
the  Caked  Carmelites  arc  making  to  the  Dcscalzos,  which  mxf 
give  rise  to  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  against  those  who  profest 
rigour  and  perfection.  See  that  you  favour  virtue,  for  they  tell 
me  you  are  no  friend  of  the  Reform,"  upon  which  he  turned  on 
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ills  heel,  leaving  the  Nuncio  to  stomach  the  rebuke  with  such 
reliiih  as  he  could  I 

The  King  hus  spoken!  The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  now 
Ihe  game  is  to  be  one  of  skill  between  King  and  Cardinal. 

Tenditia  is  reprimanded,  as  Philip  has  promised,  and,  beinf; 
absent  from  Madrid,  writes  to  defend  himsdf.—and  not  liimMlf 
only,  but  the  IX^icalrns,  from  the  imputations  of  their  enemies. 

A  letter  which,  although  written  to  the  President  Patos,  is 
read  by  the  King, — a  fact  not  to  be  imparted  to  the  Nuncio,  to 
whom  he  immcdiatcty  orders  the  letter  to  be  forwarded,  that  be 
might  sec  for  himself  (perhaps  the  proof  was  ncccssar>')  that  he 
had  kept  his  Royal  Word. 

It  was  the  generous  and  hasty  courtier  himself  who,  on  his 
return  to  Madrid,  conlidcnt  of  Philip's  approval,  first  informed 
Sega  that  his  letter  had  been  seen  by  the  King.  The  Nuncio 
feelii  that  he  is  losing:  the  Pope,  swayed  by  Archbishop 
Quiroga,  gives  an  uncertain  sound ;  the  King  is  an  immediate 
and  powerful  antagonist,  and  behind  him  arc  the  greatast  nobles 
^in  the  kingdom  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  court. 
The  Nuncio  is  in  a  corner. 

"Sir,"  he  says  to  Tendilla,  "to  show  you  how  unfeignedly 
il  desire  to  serve  his  Majesty.  I  shall  be  glad  that  he  should 
iRppoint  other  persons  to  assist  with  me  in  deciding  these 
[matters  in  question,  so  that  with  their  authority  they  may 
[settle  these  differences  between  the  kingdom  and  the  King 
[and  me;  rewarding  virtue  and  chastising  vice-" 

Ah,  ah  I  I  have  caught  you,  old  foxl  thinks  Tendilla  to 
Ihlmself,  as  he  answers  that,  if  these  words  of  his  most  illustrious 
[lordship  are  not  a  mere  compliment,  then  nothing  can  give  his 
Majesty  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  them ;  and  that  no  step 
I  could  better  prove  hi.s  freedom  from  all  passion ;  and  himself 
^oflTers  to  cany  the  note  to  the  King,  and  bring  back  the  reply. 

Tendilla  struck  whilst  the  iron  was  hot.  With  the  letter 
jin  his  pocket,  he  left  the  Nuncio's  lodging,  himself  delivered 
[it  to  Santoyo,  a  gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  who  at  once 
ftook  it  to  the  King,  who  0|>ening  it, — scrawled  a  brief  ex- 
Ipiession  of  gratification  at  the  Nuncio's  teal  on  the  margin. 

But  if  the  Nuncio  concedes  so  much,  his  wounded  dignity 

^demands  a  victim — who  but  the  man  who  has  so  long  stood  in 

Ihe  way  of  his  exercising  his  jurisdiction?     "  I  do  not  complain 

lof  the   I>!scalzos,"  says   he ;    "  only  of  that  wretched    Father 

^Gracian,  who  has  rcvolutioniiicd  and  brought  them  to  nought  I " 

And  seeing  that  Philip  has  penetrated  the  motives  of  this 

:rsonal  rancour,  he  makes  haste  to  add,  "that  it  was  not 

tuse  he  bad  prevented  him  (the  Nuncio)  assuming  his 
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usual  jurisdiction  over  the  Orders,  oh  dear  rtol  but  simply 
because  of  the  ^eriou-s  chaiges  that  had  been  tnad*.-  agtiM 
liim:  which  made  it  expedient  that  1\c  nhould  l>e  tned  a»d 
sentenced,  before  he  (the  Nuncio)  could  !«el  to  work  in  good 
earnest  to  prevail  upun  tlic  Pope  to  erect  the  DescaUu  iaiD 
a  separate  province:  indeed,  to  prove  to  his  Majesty  bow  IJUle 
he  is  moved  by  passion  in  this  matter,  his  Majcst)'  may  appoiat 
other  Judges  to  assist  him  in  the  inquiry."  Thilip  tooic  htoitt 
his  word,  and  straightway  nnmcd  his  head  chaplain  and  aioMoer 
Don  Luis  Manrique;  Master  Fray  Lorenzo  dc  Villavicendc^ 
Aiigusttnian;  and  two  Dominicans,  Fray  Pedro  Fernandez  aad 
Fray  Hernando  de  Castillo,  who;>e  unanimoos  decision  is  llot 
the  Community  of  the  Descalzos  must  be  sustained  and  raised 
into  a  self-governing  province. 

Gracian,  however,  blockit  the  way,  the  Nuncio  firmly  maia- 
taining  that,  before  anything  else  i$  done,  he  must  first  be  triri 
and  sentenced.  He  was  given  the  option  of  being  condemned 
without  a  trial  or  of  having  the  matter  fully  investigated  ui 
making  a  defence. 

This  [writes  Marmol]  was  the  greaitst  contlici  this  5Cr\-ant  ot  God  hiJ 
seen  himself  in  in  ;i1l  his  life,  since,  if,  in  order  ihni  his  cause  miijlu  be  trad 
by  dispassionate  judges,  he  .-illowcd  himself  to  be  sentenced  merely  oe  ibr 
evidence  of  the  mi-mori.-ils  agninst  him  tent  from  AndaJucia,  he  fe«rcd  m 
things  :  tirst,  the  cruel  sentence  of  (he  Nuncio  ;  secondly,  to  Allow  liiioHlt 
(o  be  condemned,  and  lo  remain  with  a  slut  on  his  reputation  for  kU  kii 
fuiuie  life,— lie  beiiij;  innocctH,— thus  depriving  ihc  Church  of  ihc  beocAt 
liis  (alcnt'i  mi^ht  do  her  ;  ilic  more  especially  Knowing,  ss  he  was  too  j^oodi 
theologian  not  to  know,  that  for  H  public  man  il  it  a  morinl  sin  lo  lei  haoatSI 
bedefamcd,  andth;it  ilisobligaioiyontucbanone  lo  stand  up  in  (kfaact«( 
his  honour.  On  the  other  hand,  if  be  acted  as  ihe  Nuncio  ptoposed,  t^LA 
was  to  3slc  for  a  commissary  to  proceed  to  Andalucia  to  sift  the  chatfC* 
aifaiasi  him,  and  defend  his  cause  judicially,  thert  were  three  ««ry  gitx 
drawbacks.  The  fir^t,  that  he  had  no  money;  the  friars  would  tM4  gi<c 
him  nny.  nor  could  he  reasonably  ask  his  relatives  to  pay  the  person  siM 
by  the  Nuncio  lo  open  the  suit  anew.  Secondly,  he  feared  that,  on  Ite 
commiHary's  arrii  aI,  those  very  people  who  bad  calumnt.ttcd  him  to  d< 
Nxindo  would  a^^'m  ^ign  the  defamntory  memorials;  and  thus,  not  oeii> 
would  his  innotence  nnf  be  proicd,  but  his  reputation  mCkr  more  fra'ttj 
ihau  it  had  done  befocc.  The  titird  objection,  and  Ihe  ffreatest  of  all  (bt 
the  others  seemed  to  me  of  little  raomeni),  was  that,  if  the  Descalco* 


left  subject  any  lun^'er  (o  the  Calxados,  after  a  cerlaiii  time  the  Kia(  micit 
forget  tncm,  and  the  Nuncio  being  equally  oblivious  of  the  Province  aM« 
severing  them  from  the  Catr^dos  the  project  would  be  allowed  to  dro^  ai 
the  primitive  ritcour  of  the  Reform  die  a  natural  death. 

Shall  he  yield  to  the  instincts  fell  by  every  honc<tt  man,  girc 
his  traducers  the  lie,  and  assert  his  own  innocence?  "Ifyo* 
are  desirous  that  this  matter  of  the  I'rovincc  be  efTected,' 
counsels  Don  Luis  Manrique, "  take  your  sentence,  and  make 
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no  defence."  Whtcli  shall  he  rlo — sacrifice  the  Refurm  or  his 
own  fair  fame  ?  Can  he  doubt  ?  "  I  would  do  more  than  this, 
nay,  I  would  let  myaelf  be  bumcd  alive,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Reform," he  answers  stoutly;  "for,  even  should  they  repay  this 
my  determination  with  ingratitude"  (and  they  did,  as  has  been 
the  way  with  mankind  ever  since  the  world  began),  "  1  hope  in 
God  and  the  Virgin  Mary  (whose  the  Order  is)  that  I  shall  have 
my  reward,  for  in  this  life  there  remains  nothing  for  me  but 
crosses  and  more  crosses ! " 

Could  he  but  have  looked  into  the  future,  he  might  have 
thought  it  well,  even  in  the  interest.i  of  the  Descalxos  themselves, 
to  sift,  as  he  could  easily  have  done,  (hose  obscure  calumnies  which 
wrere  already  weaving  their  dark  web  about  his  life. 

And  so  Gracian  allowed  himself  to  be  sentenced.     Deprived 

,of  voice  and  station  in  the  Order,  he  was  bundled- off  to  the 

diegc  of  AlcaU — there  to  fast  and  do  penarMie  until  such  time 

the  Nundo  should  soften.    Not  a  word,  be  it  remembered,  in 

iC  sentence  of  the  real  grievance,  which  was  that  Gracian  had 

.rapercd  him  (the  Nuncio)  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and 

ught  him  into  conflict  with  the  King.     The  Nuncio  was  far  too 

ide-awake  for  that ;  nor  did  he  even  listen  to  the  friar's  defence, 

id  "  he  could,"  says  Marmol,  *'  have  given  an  ample  one."     It  Is 

significant  fact  that  the  chronicler,  a  zealous  partisan  of  Doria 

his  faction,  says  nothing  of  this  act  of  abnegation ;  the  more 

ificant,  as  his  silence  proves  that  the  trumped-up  allegations 

nst    Gracian  rested   on   an   altogether   unsustainable   basis, 

he  would,  if  he  could  (so  docs  party  warfare  pervert  the  best 

^f  men),  have  been  delighted  to  show  that  they  were  not  un- 

itmdcd. 

lie  docs   not,  however,  omit  ("indeed,  it  is  not  a  thing  to 

he  says)  the  following  anecdote  relating  to  Doria,  which  he 

iscovers  written  by  a  "person  in  every  way  trustworthy,  and 

itncsMd  by  others  no  Icis  so." 

Whilst  the  CommUsion  thus  sat  in  judgment  on  the  afTairs 

the  Ducalccd  Carmelites,  Fray  Nicolas  de  Jesus  Maria  (Doria), 

ccompanicd   by  another  friar,  on   his   way   to   and   from   the 

armclitc  Monastery  and  the  Convent  of  the  Atocha,  where  the 

ommissioners  resided,  was  followed  by  a  black  and  white  dog, 

e  symbol   of  the   Dominican   Order.     "  Although  lhe>*  were 

intshcd,lhcy  were  not  afraid,"  the  chronicler  remarks.     This 

,e%'ery  now  and  then  turning  round  hi.^  head  to  \octk  back  at 

Ihcm,  led  them  when  they  got  to  the  Atocha  to  the  cell  of  the 

(thcr  Ma<.tcr   Fray    I't-dro   Fernandez,   and   then   disappeared. 
his  happened  several  times,  until  at  lost  it  seemed  to  them  so 
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always,  when  they  found  themselves  at  the  outskirts  of  the  ttnrn, 
there  was  the  clog  waiting  to  accompany  them.  When  they 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Fernandei:,  he,  like  themulvc^ 
being  unable  to  account  for  it,  nor  to  gues<t  what  dog  it  was,th^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  contained  a  mystery  ;  and  that  tbe 
glorious  Santo  Domingo  had  chosen  that  way  of  showing  ham 
ardently  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  afTairs  of  Teresa  and  ba 
Order,  even  as  he  had  promised  to  her  when  she  prayed  to  him 
in  his  house  at  Segovia. 

Let  us  now  iea\'e  these  grave  and  reverend  signers  consult^ 
in  Madrid,  and  proceed  to  Seville,  where  an  indiscreet  con- 
fessor— it  pains  me  to  say  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  good 
Garct  Alvarez — and  two  melancholy  imaginative  nuns — one  of 
them  that  Bcatri/.  de  la  Madre  de  Dtos  whose  miracuVw 
vocation  Teresa  records  in  the  Fundaciotut — have  armed  ■ 
revolution,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  triumphant  CarmditA 
deposed  Maria  de  San  Jos^,  and  elected  another  prioress  in  htr 
stead.  Very  vague  these  events  of  Seville — chiefly  interesting  Ce 
us  as  seen  through  the  vision  of  one  Teresa  of  Avila,  There  an 
denounctngs  to  the  Inquisition,  who,  having  learnt  wisdom,  wfl 
have  none  of  them ;  questionings  of  tremblinp  nuns  for  sii 
hours  at  a  stretch — some  of  weak  intellect  signing  they  know  not 
what  tissues  of  nauseous  absurdities.  Maria  de  San  Jose  accused 
of  illicit  relations  with  Gracian ;  Teresa  figuring  as  a  wicked  old 
woman,  who,  under  pretence  of  founding  convents,  carried  yo«ia{ 
women  about  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,— ^ 
prostitute  them;  such,  and  much  more,  "unfit  to  be  named  io 
chaste  cars,"  was  set  about  by  these  Christlike  friars. 

"  It  is  a  baseness  even  to  disprove  such  things,"  exclaimed 
Teresa ;  "  since  if  they  must  lie,  it  is  better  that  they  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  \vill  believe  them,  but  only  laugh  at 
thcml" 

Teresa  enlists  the  generosity  of  her  countr>'man,  the  old  prior 
Pantoja,  in  favour  of  her  persecuted  nuns, — makes  him,  in  fact, 
her  ambassador  to  them — the  bearer  of  the  letter  "which  1 
should  not  be  sorry  should  fall  into  the  Provincial's  hands — it 
being  written  for  no  other  object." 

Brave  words  they  are  too  which  the  aged  prior  of  Las  Cuens 
reads  to  the  nuns  of  Seville — in  some  little  dark  locutoay,  the 
sisters  rapt  in  mute  attention  in  the  shadow  behind  the  giving. 
It  is  the  only  time  in  her  epistolary  correspondence  (models  of 
reality,  spontaneity,  and  simplicity)  that  she  rises  into  cloqueooft 

Know  iliAt  I  ncvci'  loved  you  so  much  »«  iioiv,  nor  liiivc  you  h.icl  such  u 
opportunity  Xa  now  to  serve  our  Lord,  who  bestows  on  )-mi  so  grcii  a  faMW 
at  la  enable  you  lo  ia»ic  tomcwhat  nf  hit  Crou,  and  sotncthin}i  of  (lit 
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arnncM  hit   MnjcKy  then  sufTcrcd.    Happy  the  day  you  entered  that 

X,  since  such  n  fortunnte  time  wni  awnitinj;  yon.    Creatly  do  I  envy  you  ; 

ihai  when  iheie  changes  came  lo  my  knowlcdfce  .  .  .  instead  of  them 

iriitK  me  pain.  1  fell  an  intense  interior  joy  that,  without  your  havinn  to  cron 

!  se*.  hi»  Majesty  hai  nilled  lo  di!(CO\cr  to  you  mines  of  eternal  ircatures, 

~i  wbicli  I  liope  in  his  Majuaiy  you  will  be  exceedingly  enriched,  and  share 

I  in  here  ;  for  I  am  contiikni  thai  lie  will  of  his  mercy  enable  you  to  be^ir 

1  without  otTendini:;  him  in  auKhi ;  therefore  do  not  be  itMicied  time  you 

d  it  itTCally  ;  for  pcirhancc  our  Lord  wishes  tn  thaw  you  ihal  you  arc  not 

stronK  a<  you  thought  when  you  were  anxious  lo  sulTer.    Courage — 

iiBgc,  daughters  mine-    Remember  that  to  no  one  docs  God  pvc  more 

J«  than  he  can  bear  ;  and  lliat  hii  Majeity  is  wilh  those  in  trouble.  .  .  . 

««i— prayer,  my  sisters ;  and  let  your  humility  imd  oliedience  now  shine 
I  resplendent,  so  much  so  that  none  amon);st  you  is  more  submiuivc 
n  the  late  mother  prioress  to  Ihc  vicaress  they  have  placed.  Oh  what  A 
sonabk  oppnrlunily  to  pluck  the  fruit  frnni  the  resolutions  you  have  made 
I  serve  the  Lord  '.  Consider  thai  he  often  wishes  10  prove  if  our  works  and 
prdt  agree.  Briuit  out  (he  Virgfin's  daughters  and  her  sislen  wilh  honour 
Nti  this  great  persecution,  for  if  you  help  yourselves,  the  good  Jesus  will 
Ip  ^u  :  fur  although  he  sleeps  at  sea.  when  the  tempest  rages,  he  makes 
ewmds  be  still.  .  .  .  You  are  amoagsi  your  sisters  and  not  in  Algiers.  Lei 
■poBse  alone,  and  you  shall  sec  how  before  Ion)-  the  sea  shall  swallow 
I  them  that  make  war  on  us,  even  as  it  did  King  I'haruoh,  and  be  sball  set 
.  people  free ! 

It  is  no  iincertain  sound  this — this  clarion  note  which  rin|^ 
jt  w  true  ant!  brave,  bearing  on  its  wings  the  very  spirit  of 
riuinphant  victory. 

In  May,  however,  things  have  calmed  down;  the  calumnies 

the   Carmelites  have  been  partially  examined  by  Sega  and 

colleagues   and   found  destitute  of  foundation :  already  the 

invent  has  reverted  to  its  usual  condition  of  monotonous  calm. 

(hat  shall  be  done  with  the  culprits  ? 

Know  [counsels  TcretJi]  that  there  are  some  persons  of  such  weak  intellect 

t  lb«y  think  ihcy  realty  sec  oil  that  romes  into  their  head  ;  for  the  devil 

It  MSSt  ihcm,  and  my  pain  is  thai  he  mini  have  made  ihai  sislcr  think 

&r  aw  whai,  as  he  thought,  would  bnng  the  house  to  nought ;  <o  thai 

ihaps  she  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  we  think,  any  more  than  a  madman. 

.  You  must  compassionate  her  as  if  she  were  your  father's  daughter,  as 

iced  so  she  is  of  ibat  faithful  Father  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  and  whom 

t  poor  thing  h.is  desired  to  serve  all  her  Utc 

For  many  reasons  (which  I  am  astonished  at  your  reverence  for  »M 
Bving  seen),  her  leaving  the  convent  must  not  be  so  much  as  dreamed  of. 

Thirdly.    Endeavour  to  forget  the  thing  entirely,  each  one  considering 
gw  she  would  have  liked  lo  be  treated  if  il  had  happened  to  her. 

But  here  comes  in  the  touch  of  Jesuitry — the    secret  of 
resa's  strength  a-t  an  administrator : 

I  sh.illlte  exrecdini:ly  angry  if  you  give  any  occasion  for  them  10  think 
Ey  are  iil-lrealcd.      Titr  htnrt  lilrtady  wrillen  to  me  hrre,  that  the  Com- 
■  vHi  luit  il  ill  ijlhey  art  iU-trtaM,    Ue  careftil  to  be  on  the  lookout. 
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Neither  muai  she  speak  lo  any  one  except  before  a  third  penon,  ■  | 
confess  except  wiib  a  DcMalio :  bear  in  miiMl  thai  these  two  do  not  tpai  H 
each  other  in  scirret ;  do  noi  pro-i  them  too  hardly,  for  ve  wotnea  arc  bM 
weak  .  .  .  and  it  would  not  be  ill  to  give  heriomc  occupation,  90  longuAf  J 
has  DO  communicalion  with  any  one  outside  the  house  ;  for  salttwlc  tti  I 
brooding  will  do  ber  injury.  ...  Be  on  your  inurd,  especially  at  Bight.fe(  1 
ai  the  deril  ia  prowling  about  to  destrov  the  credit  of  these  monMieri«k] 
aomeliraes  cnaKes  what  appcara  impossible,  possible. 

weiiid  gtt  lo  lh<  root  of  tht  ntatler.  .  .  .  "  En  6n,  en  fin.  la  vcrdjul  ] 
pero  no  pcrece"  (Truth  may  suffer,  but  will  not  penth). 

On  the  2Sth  of  June,  Maria  de  San  Josi*  was  restored  to  her] 
post  of  prioress,  which  she  refused,  perhaps  through  a  mistalLOi 
notion   of  false   humility — a  vaporous   bladder,   which  laca 
quickly  pricks  with  the  sharp  old  Castilian  proverb — "  A  fain 
bucnos  mi  marido  alcalde"  (For  want  of  a  better,  my  bii 
the  mayor) — also  desiring  to  know  whether  those  nuns  havei 
tradictcd  each  other  in  anylhinp,  "as  I  am   greatly  dis 
about  their  souls."     Beatrix  de  la  Madrede  Dios,  it  is  said,  wqil 
herself  blind,  and  died  at  eighty-six  in  the  odour  of  sanctity:  '&  < 
will  scarcely  surprise  the  psychologist  to  leani  that  before  he 
death  she  was  taken  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

In  the  meantime,  Gracian  us  in  seclusion  at  Alcald,  MaTai»| 
gone  to  Jcrc/.,  commissioned  by  the  King  "  to  extract  minerilt  | 
from  certain  waters."  Events  have  marched  rapidly.  Kncnringi 
the  tendencies  of  the  King  and  court,  it  was  a  faregaae) 
conclusion  that  the  accusations  against  the  Descalzos  would  bel 
found  to  be  without  an  atom  of  foundation.  On  the  ist  ti\ 
April,  Salazar  was  appointed  by  the  Nuncio's  Brief  Vicu-] 
General  of  (he  Descalzos,  pending  their  erection  into  a  provincel 
No  belter  selection  could  have  been  made :  nor  one  tesl 
obnoxious  to  the  Descalzos,  or  more  so  to  the  Observanb.) 
Novices  were  still  to  be  recct\'ed  in  the  monasteries  ;  anythin 
that  had  been  altered  by  the  Carmelite  visitors  was  to 
restored  to  its  original  condition :  everything  was  to  go  on 
before,  until  instructions  came  from  Rome.  For  the  King; 
Nuncio  had  kept  their  promise  and  written  to  Grcgoty  XIJ 
warmly  recommending  the  erection  of  the  Reform  into 
separate  province.  Fray  Angel,  a  man  of  blameless  life 
gentle  and  pacific  instincts  tvax  notably  prepossessed  in  fav 
of  Teresa  and  her  Descalzos,  es])ecially  so  of  Gracian. 
that  his  term  of  office  must  be  short,  he  resoK-cd  (o  let 
alone,  to  make  no  change  in  their  government,  nor  to  admit ' 
assistance  of  any  other  Observant  in  the  execution  of  bis  dulie 
Moreover,  he  did  what  he  could  to  get  Gracian's  scnie 
revoked,  and  was  so  successful   that,  on  tlie  Nuncio  paj-ing 
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vbit  to  the  King  one  day,  the  latter  had  only  to  oluerve  that 
Father  Fray  Geroniriio  had  had  punishment  enough  (so 
powerful  were  the  syllables  that  dropped  from  the  royal  lips), 
for  the  Nuncjo  straightway  to  revoke  the  sentence;  and,  re- 
stored to  his  old  rank  in  the  Order,  Gracian  finds  him-^lf  once 
more,  so  says  Marmol,  in  the  tliick  of  sending  the  amba»>adors 
to  Rome.  Him  too— this  later  on — did  Salasar  select  a»  his 
companion  in  the  government  of  the  Descalzos,  or  rather  on  him 
did  he  lay  the  whole  weight  and  burden  of  it,  the  Vicar-General 
confining  himself  to  signing  such  documents  as  were  required  of 
him.  Surely  we  can  imagine  Teresa's  calm,  steudfast  joy  as 
she  watched  the  mending  fortunes  of  her  Reform,  still : — 

Mjiy  he  [Saltunr]  enjoy  ii  onl^  for  a  ilion  time  ;  1  do  nol  inc.in  that  hik 
Ufc  should  be  ctu  than  ;  for  be  »  in  truth  ihe  ctevercM  nmonKi't  them,  and 
will  mat  us  with  coniidpTatiun,  espcfially  as  he  is  so  shrewd  ihat  tie  will 
know  how  ii  will  end.  In  nomc  TCipecii  it  is  domt;  tbow  fathers  ni  cviJ 
tun)  u  our»elve«.  For  perfect  people,  tlie  Nuncio  h^  left  nothitig  lo  be 
died,  »ince  be  has  made  us  all  sufler. 

The  auspicious  moment  has  now  arrived  for  sending  the 
'delegates  to  Rome.     The  first  embassy  despatched  by  the  friars 
[oT  Almod6var  had  ended  in  failure,  the  Nuncio  having  purposely 
ined  Doria  (who  had  been  originally  fixed  upon  to  go)  in 
Mrid,  on  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  so  sage 
counsellor.     The  mission  had  tlten  been  cntmstcd  to  Fray 
Iro  de  los  Angeles,  who  had  left  the  Carmelites  to  join  the 
brm,  and  a  lay  friar  his  companion,     It  was  a  miserable 
(fiasco.    When  they  arrived  in  Italy,  they  foun<l  the  General 
They  tramped  to  Naples  to  report  themselves  to  the 
w   General,   Cafardo,     l!c   deprived    them    of  their  powers, 
.,  and  despatches;  but  for  the  rest,  treated  them  benignly 
igh.     Don    IJcmardino   de    Mcndoza,    the    Viceroy's    son, 
jwl  them  in  his  palace.     Fray  Pedro's  virtue  was  not  proof 
pagainst  the  luxurious  entertainment  of  his  host,    "Weakened 
r  the   blandishments  of  Naples" — I  quote   the  chronicler — 
Oce  Hannibal's  army  with  those  of  Capua,"  his  commission 
iguished,  and  he  returned  to  Spain  and  to  the  Carmelites  at 
ic  and  the  same  moment     He  elected  to  become  a  member  of 
Monastery  of  Granada,  and  Ana  de  Jesus  (so  the  author  of  her 
relates),  as  she  rescued  the  serge  cape  from  a  poor  woman 
whom  be  had  sold  it  for  swaddling-clothes,  is  reported  to 
ve  said  that  "  he  who  had  so  basely  dishonoured  the  Virgin's 
ckcloth  would  not  long  enjoy  the  serge,  and  that  the  end  of 
III   life  was  nigh."     In  vain   Fray  Pedro  sought  an   interview 
ith  the  indignant  prioress,  who  resolutely  refused  to  see  him. 
lie  day  as  he  passed  the  convent  church,  it  happened  to  be 
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open,  and  he  and  IiU  companion  went  ir^h>  pray.  As  he  iU 
ao,  the  memory  of  what  he  had  left  svipt  over  him.  and  he 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  "A  notable  cxumstancc  I "  adds 
chronicler,  to  whose  garrulity  1  have  <«ed  so  much.  "Be.. 
he  rose  from  the  ground  he  lost  liie  ight  of  both  his  eyes, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  thy  got    him    back  to 

convent,  where  in  a  few  days  God  tJok  him."     When  Mol 

Ana  heard  of  it,  she  said  to  the  nun;,  although  why  she  did  not 

predict   it  more  clearly   before  w<-  are    not   told "  I  knew  i: 

already,  my  sisters,  ami  for  lh;it  reason  did  not  care  ta  speak 
with  him ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hat"  counselled  him  not  to  nrnt 
here.  But  it  is  good  to  pay  for  otK's  sins  in  this  Ijfe^  and  Ite 
save  oneself  eternal  sufTcring." 

The  lot  now  fell  upon  Fiay  Juan  dc  Jcsu*  CKcks),  afiar 
fearlessness  of  tongue  and  constancy  of  heart  the  past  had  m 
abundantly  proved.  He  too,  for  he  is  one  of  the  marked  6guni 
of  the  Ortler,  merits  a  few  words.  A  native  of  Catalufla.  rf 
respectable  and  virtuous  parcntaKc,  his  mother's  name  of  Rwa 
was  given  him  at  his  baptism, "  not  without  a  divjnc  intentkic,' 
— I  quote  the  chronicler, — "  because  he  was  a  rock  of  bnxut 
in  his  resistance  to  relaxation  and  to  every  adverse  impulse.' 
After  taking  his  decree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the  Univxrsily 
of  Barcelona,  he  was  appointed,  on  accotmt  of  his  conspicuod) 
talents,  to  a  professorial  chair.  His  learning,  however, obtaincc 
for  him  a  t>encficc,  he  was  ordained  a  priesL  ''  As  he  could  not 
be  contented  with  mediocrity,"  we  next  find  him  at  Alcali  dc 
Henares,  "a  place  rich  in  all  kinds  of  learning."  competing  (w 
one  of  the  university  chairs.  "  In  the  greatest  fervour  of  hi» 
pretension  he  was  distressed  to  find  himself  a  slave  of  what  tut 
soul  despised ;  and  not  finding  in  visible  things  i)tc  whcrcwptlul 
to  fill  his  aspirations,  he  thirsted  for  the  invisible."  In  thb 
frame  of  mind  he  happened  to  hear  Gracian  preach  that  famooi 
sermon  on  the  antiquity  and  glory  of  the  Order  of  Mount 
Carmel.  Without  a  sign,  without  a  word,  the  learned  docttf 
set  off  straightway  to  Pastrana  and  enrolled  himself  a  novicfi 
Thence  he  wrote  to  the  servant  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Alcili, 
who,  in  his  turn,  had  only  to  receive  his  master's  letter  to  folio* 
liis  footsteps  and  become  a  Discalccd  friar, — pcrhapst  fortunately 
for  him,  for  scarcely  had  he  left  the  house  they  lived  in  than  ii 
tumbled  down,  a  circumstance  which  the  devout  ma.sicr  and 
less  devout  servant  accepted  as  a  celestial  warning  th' 
generously  to  employ  their  lives  in  the  service  of  others. 

So  aptly  did  the  name  of  Roca  typify  the  firm  inflexibilitr. 
constancy,  and  fearlessness  of  his  character,  and  his  unaltenue 
virtue,  that  amongst  his  brother  friars  he  was  never  known  bj 
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ny  other.  It  was  Roca  who  in  the  Obser%'ant  Chapter  of 
loralvja  had  .so  stoutly  opposed  the  measures  Tor  the  de.itructicni 
f  the  DcscalM«  that  he  forced  the  Carmelite  fathers  to  desist 
lom  their  intentions;  having  on  the  way  thither  boLstcred  up 
is  wcaker-knccd  companions,  the  I'riar  of  Pastrana  and  the 
tector  of  Atcala,  to  do  the  same.  A  man,  too,  who  loved  a 
iVe, — if  a  grim  one.  l-or  docs  not  the  chronicler,  as  a  proof  of 
he  "simplicity  and  kindliness"  of  those  early  days  of  stru^le, 
slate  how,  when  the  three,  on  tlicir  journey  back  from  the  sclf- 
amc  Chapter,  arrived  at  Mancera,  of  which  Fray  Juan  was 
irior,  with  great  dissimulation,  he  ordered  his  monks  tu  throw 
hem  into  prison,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had  not  defended  the 
tcform  as  warmly  as  thc>'  should.  The  prior  and  the  rector, 
ithuugh  astonished  (as  well  they  might  be),  accepted  the  penance 
irith  great  humility  and  simplicity,  and  were  led  meekly  ofTio 
nison.  A  few  hours  after,  Roca  collects  his  monks, — one  of 
hem  clad  in  all  the  treasures  of  the  sacristy,  another  two  bear- 
ng  garlands  of  flowers, — and  suddenly  opening  the  dungeon 
loors,  after  crowning  his  captives  with  the  garlands,  led  them 
riumphantly  to  the  choir,  chanting  as  they  went:  /«  exitu  Israel 
It  Aigypto. 

It  is  generally  the  fate  of  these  inflexible  characters,  however, 
o  find  themselves  in  opposition,  not  only  to  their  enemies,  but  to 
heir  friends.  Nor  was  the  Rock  of  Hronzc  an  exception.  Wc 
tave  seen,  when  made  a  prisoner  in  Madrid,  how  fearlessly  he 
aced  the  Nuncio,  As  fearlessly  did  he  face  his  own  Order 
n  the  rebel  Chapter  of  Almodovar,  putting  before  them  such 
tnpalatable  truths  that  they  straightway  threw  him  into  prison 
br  a  month. 

In  the  spring  of  this  self-same  year  of  1579  in  which  he 
itarted  for  Rome,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  on  his 
ibcrty.  A's  he  was  closeted  in  consultation  with  Teresa  in  San 
losrf  of  Avila,  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  leaving  armed  friars 
Selow  to  guard  the  doors,  ascended  to  the  locutory,  and  with 
^at  show  of  courtesy  invited  him  to  accept  the  hospitality 
"A  his  monastery,  since  it  was  not  right  that  a  person  of 
his  standing  should  resort  to  the  "  meson."  Roca  sniffed  the 
langer.  The  torncra'  (a  woman  of  action,  although  her  name 
las  not  been  preserved),  seeing  the  armed  friars  at  the  gates,  at 
Hicc  sends  out  to  warn  certain  canons  and  pious  gentlemen  of 
he  danger,  and  the  prior,  disappointed  of  his  prey,  had  nothing 
tetter  for  it  but  to  retire  as  he  had  come. 

Who  then  more  fitted  than  the  Rock  of  Bronze,  bold  and 
laliant  and  manly,  to  undertake  this  diflicult  and  dangerous 
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mission  on   which  hung  the  fate  of  Tcresi  uA 


mission — a 
her  Order? 

With  the  exception  of  Giacian,  who  htm^cir  seems  to  tufc 
hankered  after  the  journey  und  to  have  already  dreamt  tl 
founding  a  Disealced  monastery  even  in  the  sacred  dty,  Ik 
prior  of  Mancera's  appointment  was  warmly  approved  of  by  tbc 
heads  of  the  Order.  Tereaa's  prioresite't  wannl}*  responded  to 
the  appeals  for  help,  some  of  them  pathetic  enouKh,  which  new 
went  forth  from  San  Josi  in  Avila.  "  It  itt  only  once  in  i 
lifetime,"  she  writes  to  Maria  Itautista — only  once  in  a  Itfetirne! 
"  For  this  reason  we  all  wear  one  haUt,  so  that  we  may  all  help 
one  another,  for  what  belongs  to  one  belong?  to  all ;  and  be 
gives  well  who  gives  his  all.  ...  I  cannot  earn  it.  for  I  havt 
only  the  use  of  one  hand  ;  and  more  painful  ts  it  for  me  toscnjK 
it  togetlier  and  beg  for  it :  it  is  certainly  a  torment  to  me,  dm 
would  be  unbearable  except  for  God  alone."  But  no !  they  ail 
give  according  to  their  capacity  ^perhaps  beyond  it:  even  the 
somewhat  grasping  prioressof  Valladoh'd  is  moved  togeneroaQF, 
and  cams  Teresa's  warmest  gratitude  by  her  prompt  response  H 
her  appeal  for  funds  to  speed  on  her  emissaries  at  Rome.  A* 
for  the  prioress  of  Seville,  she  deposits  600  dollars,  a  IcgKf 
from  the  Indies  ;  the  prioress  of  Vcas  contributes  400  cxudoik 
the  dowry  of  a  novice  ;  the  nuns  of  Toledo  arc  equally  generous; 
which,  together  witli  what  she  l>erself  is  able  to  scrape  togetba 
from  various  noble  friends  and  prelates-~be^dcs  8000  mil 
from  Fray  Nicolas  (Vona)  and  400  escudoH  the  gift  of  their 
gallant  partisan  the  Count  of  Tendilla^omes  to  a  goodlf 
sum. 

To  guard  against  any  unforeseen  change  of  mind  on  the  part 
of  the  Nuncio,  the  utmost  secrecy  was  preserved  as  to  Ibe 
journey  and  its  object,  it  being  considered  advisable  to  keep 
even  the  Discalced  Communities  themselves  it»  ignorance,  ft 
is  decided  too  that  Roca  shall  for  once  at  least  in  his  life  dot 
the  friar's  cowl  and  sandals  for  the  dress  of  a  gallant  of  the 
century,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Jos^  Btillon  (not  quite 
a  borrowed  one,  for  it  was  his  fathers),  and  in  such  gntsc 
ostensibly  bent  on  a  purely  secular  mission  to  obtain  a  db- 
pensation  for  a  gentleman  of  Avila  to  marry  his  coustn,  set  ou 
for  Rome,  with  his  companion  the  Prior  of  Pastrana.  Tcreo, 
when  she  saw  her  ambassador,  his  beard  grown,  strong,  valiant, 
"a  proper  man,"  as,  cloaked  and  booted,  his  sword  and  spurs 
clanked  over  the  faded  red  bricks  of  the  convent  Boor.  w« 
overcome  with  joy.  His  grave  and  martial  aspect  was  more 
that  of  some  fire-eating  captain  than  of  a  subdued  and  pallii) 
monk,  whose  awkward  air  betrayed  his  assumption  of  a  dress  he 
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for^tten  the  use  of  in  the  cloister.    His  mule  waits  at  the 
ar.     From  the  frail  hand  of  the  Rrcat  and  remarkable  woman 
jm  he  lo\'cd  and   venerated  he  receives  the  final  blessing, 
his  mule's  hoofs  die  away  from  the  convent  court,  echoing 
trough  the  narrow  streets,  she,  still  motionless  and  absorbed, 
ithcs  silent  godsjieeds :  for  on  this  mission  depend  the-  peace, 
spcrity,  and  renown  of  the  Resuscitated  Order  of  Our  Lady 
'  Carmcl.     And  a  hazardous  journey  it  truly  was  that  these 
vo  brave   friars  undertook :  "  God  bring   him  back   safely ;  I 
ch  your  grace  to  tell  me  on  what  day  he  leA,  and  how  he 
i'  (this  to  Roque  dc  Hucrta).    "  I  long  for  the  hour  for  him 
leave  Spain,  for  fear  any  accident  should  occur  to  him,  which 
3utd  be  a  terrible  juncture."     Small  wonder,  indeed  I  for  they 
to  make  their  way  across  Spain,  and  who  knows  whether 
ey  will  not  be  intercepted,  perhaps  treacherously  poisoned,  by 
Ai^gus-eyed   enemies  of  theirs,  just  baffled  of  what  but 
flew  months  ago  had  seemed  an  easy  prey  ?    Just  before  they 
lied  Alicante, — the  port  whence  the  ship  is  to  waft  them  to 
ly, — they  had  a  terrible  fright,  for  in  -spite  of  his  disgube  the 
rior  of  Pastrana  was  recognised. 
Alternately  becalmed  and  tossed  about  by  fearful  tempests ; 
ror-sttickcn  by  the  Moorish  (ipleots  hovering  about  on  the 
OT  like  birds  of  prey,  the  Discalced  frian,  now  transformed 
Gerotiimo  de  la  Vega  and  the  grave  and  learned  Doctor 
Hurtado  dc  Almazan,  at  last  found  themselves  at  Rome, 
is  not  withtti  the  bounds  of  my  history  to  relate  how  they 
'  with  Pope  and  Cardinals.     How  whilst  they  were  in  Rome, 
Chapter- General  of  the  Order  was  held,  by  the  new  GerKral 
the  Master  Fray  Geronimo  Tostado;  how  they  went  about 
fear   and    trembling,  their    heads   ever   on    their   shouUlcr 
rding  to  the  characteristic  Spanish  phrase),  lest,  the  purport 
fthcir  mission  leaking  out,  they  should  be  caught  and  cast  into 
by  the  Observants.     It  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  my 
3ry  to  relate  how  the  King  uf  Spain,  although  in  the  thick  of 
war  with  Portugal,  dtd  not  relax  his  interest  in  the  fortunes 
'  the  Reform  ;  and  liow  the  Frandscan  friar.  Cardinal  Montalto 
tcrwards  Pope  Sixtas  v.),  espoused  their  cause.     How,  with* 
the  timely  influence  of  the  Cardinal.  Sforza,  they  were 
well-nigh  oulwittod  by  the  wily  intrigues  of  the  newly>clected 
Gt-neral   of  the   Order,  Cafardo,  and   the  Pope's   nephew,  the 
CAnlinal  HuoiKampaiiiia  ;  howglimpscsof  success  were  followed 
hy  moments  of  bi.ick  di-sp.iir ;  how  summer  wore  into  winter  and 
winter  into  summer  before  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  full  conclaXi'c 
erected   the  Uiscalccd  Carmelites  into  a  separate   province  by 
brief  of  the  ajnd  of  June  1580, — in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
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pontificate, — which  sealed  and  ratified  the  life-work  begun  by 
an  obscure  nun  in  a  remote  comer  of  Castille, — for  is  it  not  all 
told  with  much  display  of  superfluous  rhetoric  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  the  Chronicle  of  Fray  Francisco  de  Santa  Maria,  witae 
be  who  runs  may  read  P 
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ND  so,  leaving  the  Spanish  pseudo-gcntlcman  and  his 
gravc-browcd  companion  to  follow  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
the  Reform  in  Rome,  let  us  return  to  its  foundress  in  Avila, 
Fho,  looking  into  the  future,  foresees  the  Virgin's  Order 
iumphant,  encompassing  within  its  stany  girdle  distant 
jions  of  the  earth  which  were  to  her  a  vague  dream,  but 
Ely  a  reality.  She  indeed  may  not  live  to  witness  these 
glonoux  destinies,  but  "may  his  MaJCTly  preserve  Paul  many 
years  to  labour  in  and  enjoy  it ;  for  as  forme,  I  shall  sec  it  from 

Cavcn,  if  I  deserve  to  go  there," 
She  shall  indeed  sec  the  Province,  and  the  first  Chapter  of 
r  Order  held  on  Spanish  soil — for  three  more  years  of  life  still 
remain  to  her  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  three  years  which,  with 
declining  strength,  show  no  diminution  of  actiWty  and  zeal; 
three  more  years  of  labour,  weariness,  and  effort.  For  to  those 
90  heroic  of  sfririt  as  she,  fruition  and  success  bring  not  repose, 
but  greater  responsibility,  greater  cares;  no  sinking  down  in 
lethargic  ease  to  rest  on  the  laurels  so  hardly  and  gloriously 
earned:  "For  the  rjight  cometh  when  no  man  shall  workl" 
Her  life  will  go  out  like  the  setting  sun  of  some  wondrous  day 
that  lives  in  the  memory  for  ever — most  gorgeous  and  most 
majestic  as  its  blood-red  disc  dips  behind  the  shadowy  horizon 
and  descends  into  the  mysteries  of  space. 

For  in  June,  when  the  paramcras  of  Avila  wave  with  flowers, 
transformed  into  verdant  meadows,  where,  under  the  lush  grass, 
trickle  a  thousand  unseen  rivulets,  Teresa,  at  the  instance  of 
Fray  Angel  dc  Satazar,  the  new  Vicar-Gcncral  of  the  Descalzos, 
onee  more  holds  herself  in  readiness  to  traver,<e  the  hot  and 
dusty  bridle-tracks  of  Ca-itille :  her  ultimate  dcttinution  Malagon, 
whose  affairs  have  been  gradually  going  from  bad  lo  worse;  her 
more  immediate  object  to  visit  Valiadolid,  at  the  request  of 
Bishop  Mendnza  and  his  sister,  sorely  in  need  of  her  consolations 
— a  request  which  the  courtly  Provincial,  who  owes  them  much, 
does  not  dream  of  refusing  :  thence  to  Salamanca,  where  tlic 
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need  of  her  daughters  is  greatest  of  all,  the  very  silence  with 
which  they  suffer,  the  most  heartrending  of  appeals. 

*'  See  you  now,  daughter  "  (she  writes  to  Maria  Bautista]v "  thi 

r)or  wretched  old  woman  "  (she  is  64),  "  and  then  to  Malign ! 
assure  you  that  it  has  made  mc  laugh ;  and  I  have  spirit  6c 
more.  Perhaps,  though, before  I  finish  with  Salamanca  we  majr 
have  news  which  would  enable  me  to  be  with  you  loneer ;  fof 
as  to  Malagon,  some  one  else  could  get  it  into  order."  l-or  At 
saw  through  the  ruse, — never  a  crafty  friar  of  them  all  coulil 
hoodwink  her,— and  that  the  Catmclitcs  are  not  sorry  to  get  lid 
of  her  on  any  pretext,  and  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Encamacion.'  "There  are  indications  (it  may  be  susptaoo) 
that  these  brethren  of  mine  are  more  anxious  to  see  mc  at  a 
distance  from  them  than  to  remedy  the  necessity  of  Malagcn. 
This  indeed  has  given  mc  a  little  concern ;  since  as  for  the  lett. 
1  mean  the  journey  to  Malagon,  1  felt  none  whatever ;  although 
it  distresses  me  to  go  as  prioress,  for  1  am  un6t  for  it,  an! 
fear  lest  I  should  be  wanting  in  our  Lord's  service,  l^et  yoa 
paternity  beseech  him  that  in  this  1  may  never  falter ;  and  as 
to  the  rest,  come  what  may- — The  greater  the  labour,  the  grcata 
the  reward." 

For  no  other  reason  (so  rigid  the  sense  of  Duty)  but  ihu 
she  has  become  too  old  and  feeble  to  take  more  than  an  inter- 
mittent part  in  the  duties  of  the  community,  in  which  »hc 
exacted  that  her  prioresses  should  ever  lake  the  lead,  she,  00a 
the  most  active  of  them  all,  who  scrubbed  and  cooked  (and 
cooked  so  well,  too,  that  the  nuns  rejoiced  exceedingly  when 
Mother  Teresa's  turn  came  round),  has  bcconrvc  little  more  than 
a  helpless  invalid,  with  a  useless  arm,  who  cannot  even  clothe 
herself  without  assistance,  "As  for  the  rest;  for  the  <^kc  of 
obedience  I  will  go  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  farther  thaa 
that,  1  believe  that  the  greater  the  labour  (trabajo),  the  more 
joyfully  would  I  do  anytliing,  however  small,  for  this  (jrcat  God, 
to  whom  1  owe  so  much ;  atxivc  all,  I  think  one  scrs'cs  him  nio«t 
when  one  does  it  for  obedience'  sake  alone ;  for,  as  regards  toy 
Paul,  it  would  be  enough  for  mc  to  do  anything  with  pleasure 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  him." 

Thus  heroically  she  struggled  still  along  the  thorny  path  of 
which  so  little  remained  for  her  to  tread,  her  great  heart  yearn- 
ing for  sympathy,  longing,  as  ordy  a  great  heart  can,  to  lean  ua 
the  frail  reed  of  human  love ;  to  whisper  the  secrets  and  sadnesso 
of  her  soul  into  some  human  car.  "Oh!  what  solitude  cva^ 
day  brings  me,  and  more  to  my  soul,  to  be  so  far  away  (mm 
your  paternity,"  she  writes  to  Gracian  ;  "  althoi^h  it  seems  to 

'  LcUtt  U)  Gracikn,  roth  June  1579- 
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It  is  always  close  to  the  Father  Jos<^,  and  with  this  1  bear 
his  life,  although  bereft  of  earthly  contents,  and  with  very 
xmtinuous  troublel" 

Salazar  yielded  to  her  representations — relieved  her  of  the 
tnerous  office  .she  dreaded  her  inability  to  fulfil,  but  still 
'cquircd  that  she  should  not  fail  to  visit  Malagon  and  give  that 
:onvcnt,  Ronc  so  wrong,  the  beiiclit  of  her  presence. 

On  the  Day  of  Corpus  t'hriali  his  mandate  for  her  departure 
inivcd  in  Avila,  "with  so  many  censures  that  the  Bishop's 
>lcasure  and  the  petition  he  made  to  his  paternity  is  thoroughly 
x>mplicd  with.  So  1  shall  set  forth  one  or  two  days  after  San 
fuan"  (St  John's  Day).  Her  companion  on  this  journey  was 
4na  de  San  BartoIoni<f.  She  broke  her  joume)\  and  stayed 
»  rest  two  or  three  days  at  Medina,  midway  between  Avila 
ind  Valladolid. 

None  of  her  convents  more  strange  and  curiously  impressive 
Jian  this  of  Medina — Medina  of  the  I'tains,  standing  sentinel- 
ike,  tall,  austere,  mysterious,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  town,  at 
;he  entrance  to  the  four  cross-roads,  along  one  of  which,  on  one 
)f  those  evenings  late  in  June  of  1579,  a  country  cart,  preceded 
ay  a  white  column  of  dust,  crawled  painfully  up  to  the  convent 
^tes.  A  palace  anciently;  its  curiously-inlaid  roofs  still  telling 
kstory  of  ancient  splendour  and  magnificence;  outwardly  great 
Incadths  of  walls,  xtained  to  many  hues — yellow,  brown,  and 
nd ;  caketl  with  the  universal  dust  which  clings  like  an  outer 
garment  to  Castilian  man  and  beast,  and  veils  his  dwelling; 
fnigmatic  of  aspect,  for  each  generation  in  its  passage  has 
imprinted  thereon  somewhat  of  its  personality — here  you  may 
:racc  in  the  faded  bricks  the  outlines  of  a  Gothic  archway,  of  a 
Renaissance  window,  long  ago  blocked  up  to  suit  the  rcquire- 
ncnts  of  later  inhabitants. 

A  building  whose  grim  impersonality  and  cxprcssionlessncss 
ascinatcs  and  repels ;  with  nothing  to  connect  the  life  without 
vith  that  within ;  no  casement  from  which  the  eye  may  scaii 
he  txMindle.«i  plains  that  girdle  in  Medina — in  spring  and  early 
(Ummcr  a  waving  sea  of  green  or  golden  grain, — as  immense,  as 
t»st  as  the  great  circle  of  heaven  above  it.  For  these  narrow 
■ectangular  gratings  which  pierce  its  surface  here  and  there,  as 
!cw  as  may  be,  arc  not  made  for  x-ision,  but  to  admit  the  air. 
Dutsidc.  the  ^rarld — the  world  of  Medina — jors  on  its  way ; 
ragged  labourers  ride  out  past  it  in  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  on 
Jonkcys  as  ra^EIcd  as  themselves,  on  their  way  to  the  fields,  and 
[ctum  at  eventide  in  wearied  cavalcades,  along  the  brown,  dusty 
iDBrd.  For  in  Medina — intensely  Castilian  as  it  is, — unlike  gray, 
,  chivalrous  Avila,  it  is  the  East  that  gives  th«  dominating 
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note ;  and  the  clusters  of  huts  built  of  mud-bricks  baked  m  the 
sun  bear  I  know  not  what  resemblance  to  an  Eastern  vQIfege. 

For  the  glory  of  Medina  has  long  departed,  was  defttrtitf 
even  in  Teresa's  time,  when  the  Englishman,  the  Frank,  the 
German,  and  the  Fleming  chafTered  and  bartered  with  the  aa- 
turn  Castilian  under  the  arcades  of  the  market-place ;  its  gnat 
warehouses  arc  now  empty ;  the  shepherd  drives  his  bUck 
merino  shtcp,  or  the  goat-herd  his  goats,  unmolested  tbrocgb 
the  silent  streets — silent  except  for  the  tinklinf^  of  their  b^ 
or  the  winding  of  the  swineherd's  horn.  Its  stately  coavoA, 
founded  by  kings  and  princes,  stand  decaying  day  by  day  b 
the  stem  pathos  of  past  magnificence;  and  the  great  old  stote 
pitlaces, — the  coats  of  arms  of  tlicir  former  owners  still  clinging 
defaced  and  moulderitig,  to  their  angles,  their  car\'ed  stmfnasa^ 
once  thronged  by  retainers  and  men-at-arms, — ha\'e  now  becoot 
the  dwellings  of  a  rural  population  of  labourers,  herdsmen,  and 
shepherds. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  she  arrived  in  Valladolid.  Althooghsbe 
had  begged  that  she  might  be  spared  all  tumultuous  dccnoo* 
strations  of  joy,  which  rather  mortified  than  gave  pleasure  to 
her  humble  spirit,  the  more  deeply  convinced,  as  life  wore  on,  of 
her  own  Imperfections,  deficiencies,  and  unworthtness,  wc  nuf 
imagine  the  deep  satisfaction  of  the  nuns — nay,  after  the  pet 
terrible  year,  it  was  almost  a  triumph — to  look  once  mote,  after 
an  absence  of  four  years,  on  the  venerated  face  of  their  foundrcs. 
"  I  have  been  amazed,"  she  says  simply  to  Gracian, "  how  glad 
these  nuns  arc  to  have  me  with  them,  and  these  great  people 
also"  (Don  Alvaro  and  Dofia  Maria  dc  Mcndoza) — "I  knov 
not  why." 

The  state  of  her  convent  under  the  capable  rule  of  Maria  it 
Bautista  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  for  years  have  transfoniwd 
the  gay  and  giddy  girl,  who  inaugurated  in  a  jest  the  RcKimi  of 
the  Carmelites,  into  a  grave  and  sententious  prioress — a  little  too 
fond  of  giving  advice  perhaps,  but  clever,  shrewd,  and  "a  great 
gatherer  for  her  house."  It  is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  uae 
of  the  obnoxious  notices  being  served  upon  her  during  the 
disputes,  now  so  happily  drawing  to  an  end,  she  dictated  suck  1 
reply  to  a  dull  and  worthy  advocate  of  Valladolid  as  left  hia 
transfixed  with  astonishment  at  the  force  of  a  woman's  A 
And  had  not  Teresa,  too,  proud  of  one  whosi*  qualities  had  bcra 
developed  under  her  own  training,  laui^hingly  and  gram-mlly 
acknowledged  her  superiority  to  herself,  when  turning  towinh 
Gracian,  as  the  prioress  was  engaged  in  tl)c  occui»alion  ubich 
of  all  others  slie  liked  best,  that  of  giving  advice,  she  said,  in 
smiling  amazement  (not  perhaps  without  its  point  of  Irony. 
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I  which  escaped  the  slower  brains  around  her),  "Jesus!  how  much 
tshe  knows  !  I  am  but  a  fool  bcTorc  her,  confounded  at  my  own 
lignornnce  and  incapability  of  any  good  thing." 
I  Silks  and  brocades  rustled  all  day  long  through  that  little 
itranquil  convent  parlour,  filling  it  for  a  moment  with  the  odour 
lof  things  and  emotions  that  wore  not  entirely  sacred;  DoAa 
I  Maria  dc  Mcmlo^ia's  coach,  a  strange  structure  (Teresa  oocc 
[travelled  in  it  to  Madrid),  waited  for  hours  before  the  convent 
[gates,  whilst  she  and  the  Bishop  were  closeted  with  Teresa 
[vrithin,  "  I  was  too  tired  to  write,  what  witH  seeing  so  many 
I  great  ladies  (tanta  scilora)."  she  adds  at  the  end  of  an  already 
Isufiictently  long  letter  to  Gracian  in  Alcali — Gracian,  with 
I  whom  the  hot  summer  has  disagrcL-d,  and  made  him  break  out 
Flo  boils.  "  Yesterday  1  was  with  the  Countess  of  Osorno.  The 
iBishop  of  Palencia,  [the  Don  de  Mendoza  aforesaid,  already 
I  Bishop-cIect  of  that  diocese]  is  here;  your  paternity,  and  all  of 
I  us  owe  him  much." 

I  Indeed,  almost  on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  she  gnidges  the 
I  time  lost  in  such  vain  intercourse,  "  Wc  who  should  live  most 
Lapart  from  the  world,"  she  writes  to  her  brother  Lorenzo,  "  are 
lobligcd  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  it,  that  your  grace  need  not 
Ibe  surprised  that,  although  I  have  been  here  the  time  I  have,  I 
Ihave  not  been  able  to  speak  to  the  sisters  (I  mean  alone), 
laTthough  some  of  them  desire  it  greatly,  for  there  lias  been  no 
[opportunity." 

I  She  is  sending  him.  with  the  messenger  who  bears  the  letter, 
La  chalice,  "  very  good,  a  belter  one  is  not  needed,  which  weighs 
I  1 2  ducats,  and  perhaps  a  real  over,  and  cost  40  reals  to  make ; 

I  which  comc^  to  16  ducats,  less  3  reals.     It  is  entirely  of  silver  ; 

I I  believe  your  grace  will  be  pleased  with  it."  (Was  it  for  the 
I  chapel  at  La  Scrna,  I  wonder  ?)  "  They  showod  roc  one  here 
[of  the  metal  you  mention,  and  although  it  is  not  an  old  one,  and 
I  has  bt-cn  gilded,  it  already  shows  what  it  is.  and  it  has  got  so 
I  black  inside  the  foot  as  to  be  disgusting.     I  decided  at  once  not 

to  buy  one  like  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  not  to  be  thought  of 
t  chat  your  grace  should  eat  in  much  silver  and  use  another  metal 
rTor  God."  Which  little  detail  paints  the  somewhat  ostentatious 
land  showy  character  of  her  brother — as  also  his  thrift— to  a 
Iniccty ;  as  also  Teresa's  healthy  hatred  f>f  shams,  and  her  honest 
[instincts.  "I  did  not  think,"  she  continues.  "  to  pet  one  of  so 
[large  a  size  so  cheap,  but  this  'hurguillas'  (huckstress)  of  a 
[prioress  has  gone  about  bargaining  for  it  with  one  of  her 
[  friends.  .  .  .  The  state  in  which  she  has  this  house,  and  thc- 
[  ability  she  possesses,  arc  such  as  to  praise  God  for." 
\       Sometimes  she  unexpectedly  toiKhes  the  great  current  of 
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history.  Not  uninteresting  to  hear  how  the  course  ol  cmn 
then  conTOlfiinf;  the  l'cninsul.i  as  it  hatl  never  been  eonralaed 
since  the  days  of  the  Catholic  kings  and  La  Beltrineji  are 
echoed  back  from  the  mtnd  of  this  old  nun. 

The  o!d  age  and  decrepitude  of  the  Cardinx],  Don  Enrique, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  on  the  death  of  his 
nephew,  Don  Sebastian,  had  ratscd  up  a  host  of  claimants: 
chief  amonjrst  whom  vrcrc  I'hilip  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  til 
Braganza,  who  claimed  through  his  wife  Dorta  Catalina,  Don 
Manuel's  grand -daughter.  It  is  to  Don  Tcutonio  dc  Uragaaa. 
Archbishop  of  Kbora,  the  Duke  of  Bra^nza's  uncle,  tiiM 
Teresa  writes  as  follows  from  Valladolid ; 

Your  lordship  mi^ht  oMer  u-oril  to  be  sent  to  mc,  if  in  Portu|;iU  iliuca 
any  news  of  pc.icc,  for  wh.ii  I  hear  here  keeps  me  in  peat  disirrM  ;  beeant, 
if  fi>r  tny  sins  ihis  business  comes  to  war,  i  fear  that  it  will  do  the  {tomk 
harm  to  ih^t  country,  nnd  even  lo  this  il  cnnnot  fail  lo  brin;{  gteat  vmaj. 
[The  people  beint;  .iltead)-  smnning  under  new  toxalioo^]  Tb«y  tell  me  t 
la  the  Uuke  of  Unii^ann  who  is  at  the  head  of  it,  and  it  pains  me  lotbt 
heart,  he  beinu  such  a  close  connection  of  vouis,  letting  alone  inanjrMlff 
reasons  besides  this,  For  loic  of  our  Lord,  siiKe  jroirr  lordship  a3 
nnuirjlly  be  able  lu  influence  him  greatly,  tr)'  to  eflTeci  a  seitlctneni  fstoot 
from  what  I  hc.ir  our  King  is  doing  all  in  his  power  i9  cITcct  one,  atrf  dat 
greatly  justifies  his  raiise},  nnd  bear  in  mind  the  great  niisfonuncc  that  Blf 
come  of  it ;  and  may  your  lonUhip  seek  the  honour  of  God,  af  I  ~  ' 
you  will,  without  lespcci  to  imyihint;  else.  May  Gad  please  to 
about,  as  we  all  here  beseech  of  him  :  for  I  nNure  jrour  lordship  (lut 
it  BO  much  to  hearl  that  I  iruuld  wish  fur  de.illi.  if  liod  alloMi  it  lo  rj 
such  a  pass,  so  as  not  to  st«  it.  M.ny  he  fjuard  you  with  t)K  sAactitf 
beseech  of  him  for  the  good  of  his  Church  many  years,  and  bestow  on  jvi 
tucb  .1  portion  of  his  lii^cc  that  you  may  be  .ibic  to  pacify  a  matter  so  mucb 
to  his  service.  In  this  counir]-  everyone  t»y*  that  our  King  hasJocticcM 
his  side,  and  ihal  he  has  Icfi  nothing  undone  to  prove  it.  May  the  ImI 
reveal  'the  truth,  and  we  Ik  spared  the  number  of  deaths  that  inad  obi 
pl:iec  if  it  is  put  in  jeopardy ;  iind  litis  at  d  time  vrh«n  there  are  so  fa* 
Christians)  that  it  would  be  a  i;reat  calamity  wcr«  they  to  shtd  one  aiMibct^ 
blood. 

A  palriutic  and  single-minded  letter.  It  is  perhajM  the  only 
occartton  on  which  shi*  entfrs,  however  sHyhtty,  into  the  pditicil 
complications  of  her  country,  but  when  »lic  docs,  it  is  to  bteatbf 
a  wider  and  nobler  .ipirit ;  to  preach  a  brotherhood  i»  Cknt 
(let  us  doubt  it  not)  that  transcends  the  narrow  limits  1/ 
leinship  and  nationality.  What  cffixt  the  letter  h.vl  upon  the 
Cardinal  Prince  we  know  not ;  hut  it  is  a  fact  that  al  the  Cofto 
of  Almerin.  where  he  presida.1  as  head  of  the  prelates  of 
PoriUfpil,  he  preserved,  whctJier  from  indiffcrentx  or  convktiot^ 
a  complele  neutrality. 

The  end  of  July  found  the  intrepid  traveller  back  aj^ain  It 
Medina,  on  her  way  to  Alba  dc  Tonnes  and  Salamanca.    She 
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cut  short  her  visit  to  Valladoh'd  to  prevent  any  other 

)«rcha«er  snapping  up  the  house,  "splendid  but  dear,"  that 

the  had  fixed  her  heart  on  buying  for  her  dau^^htcTS  in  SaJa* 

larica:  but  her  journey  ended  in  failure.and  the  only  earthly  care 

that  troubled  her  last  moments  was  connected  with  her  Convent 

lof  Salamanca. 


Ob,  iD]r  lalkci  [*hc  wriics  lo  Cnici.-inL 

'  itlcil,  ihc  dciil  has  so conirivcd  that 


how  m.-iny  labours  this  liouie 
cuti  me ;  and  although  all  wa}  conclurtcil,  the  dc-iil  has  so  contrived  that 
«re  are  left  without  tt,  and  it  vnu  the  hotue  that  suited  ut  bcii  in  Salamanca, 
and  a  vay  good  hars^n  fur  the  owner  of  k.  There  a  no  trtuc  to  be  put  in 
thciC  Mioa  ot  Adaiii ;  tor,  in  spitu  of  hia  olTGiin);  it  to  ui  himself,  and  his 
bc-.n^  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  mo&t  upri^jht  here,  aii  cver>-  one  says  (tor 
all  <lM:larcd  with  oue  voice  thai  his  word  was  ns  good  a&  his  boodj ;  not 
only  had  he  promised,  but  given  his  siKnaturc  before  wiincssea,  himKlT 
rttching  ihe  noiary,  and  the  hart^ain  wni  concluded.  Kvery  one  is  amaied, 
CSCCpc  tome  other  gentlemen  who  persuaded  him  lo  it  for  their  own  intercut 
or  thai  of  their  relatives,  and  had  more  influence  wilh  him  than  iho«c  wlio 
would  have  had  him  act  fairly  ;  and  his  brother,  who  negoiiaied  the  matter 
with  ti»  "ith  great  iharity,  is  deeply  distressed.  We  ha»e  commended  it  lo 
our  L.oid  :  it  musit  be  Ihiit  it  is  lor  our  good.  What  adds  to  my  distrew  i« 
that  I  cannot  Itnd  a  house  in  Salamanca  good  for  anything.  ,  .  .  Certuinly 
if  these  siiieis  bad  the  house  In  .Seville,  ibcy  would  thiikk  ihcy  were  in 
beaten.  The  folly  of  that  prioress  [Maria  de  San  Jm(]  distresses  me 
deeply;  and  she  h.ii  loM  greatly  in  my  opinion.  I  fear  me  thai  the  Pcvil 
has  begun  in  that  buuie,  and  meuns  to  deairoy  it  tiiieily  ...  for  I  see  a 
sl)me3»  [literally,  foxioess]  in  that  hou^c  nhich  I  cannot  abide,  and  tbni 

Kior«ss  iu  jiituter  than  h«r  position  warrants.  And  so  1  fear  thai,  as  1  told 
r  there,  she  vias  never  frank  with  mc.  I  assure  you  I  suffcrvd  greatly  with 
btr  when  there.  As  she  ha*  several  times  written  to  mc  in  icrms  oi  de«n 
repentance,  I  thought,  since  the  aclcnowledged  it  herself,  that  she  had 
amended.  To  put  into  the  headaof  the  poor  nans  that  the  houxe  is  such  a 
bad  onc^  is  enough  of  itself  to  imikc  tltcm  all  imagine  ibcy  are  ilL  I  have 
written  icirible  leiien  lo  her,  wliich  liave  no  more  effect  than  if  I  struck  on 
sieeL  ...  I  believe  we  !>hal]  liaic  to  send  other  sisters  there  of  more  weight, 
who  will  act  in  sticli  grave  niaticrs  as  it  bchowt. 

A  bitter  philippic,  perhaps  the  bitterest  and  sternest  she 
had  CTcr  penned,  this  wnlti^n  by  the  old  nun  in  Salamanca,  as 
she  compares  the  position  of  her  sick  daughters  lodged  in  a 
damp  and  unhealthy  house,  and  now  all  hope  gone  of  a  better, 
with  that  of  the  nuns  in  Seville  where  that  ingrate,  Maria  de 
San  }wi.  desi»sing  the  large  and  spacious  house  which  had 
cost  her  »o  much  suffering  and  anxiety,  was  bent,  witliout  her 
knowledge,  on  leaving  it  for  another — a  house,  too,  wilh  a  fairy- 
like patio  of  alabaster,  for  all  the  world  like  a  sweetmeat  of 
white  sugar  (alcorza),  and  spacious  and  delightful  views,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  women  shut  up  in  such  rigorous 
seclusion !  Thus  oppressed  by  a».viety  forsomeof  herdaugbtcrs, 
and  by  the  ingratitude  of  others,  she  was  fain  to  leave  matters 
as  th^  were,  and  return  to  Avila.     Here  she  had  one  of  tho«e 
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anomalous  attftcks  of  "  perlesia"  (it  may  be  paralysis — it  Buy 
mean  something  widely  different).  In  spite  of  it  she  started  tbE 
day  after  on  a  five  days'  jonrncy  to  Toledo.  For  three  di)i 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  ami 
to  dry  their  drenched  clothes,  it  seemed  tittle  short  of  a  mincle 
that  Teresa  in  her  delicate  state  should  have  received  no  hann 
from  it  Hut  there  b  a  fund  of  rcsislancc  in  the  sober  Castilian 
character;  regardless  of  her  health  (she  arrived  in  Malagoa  on 
the  25th  of  November),  she  at  once  plunged  with  characteristic 
energy  into  gelling  ready  for  the  reception  of  her  nuns  the  new 
house,  built  for  them  by  Da.  Luisa  de  la  Cerda  on  the  srtf 
Teresa  herself  had  chosen  years  before  in  an  oHve  grove  Dczr 
the  fortress. 

Barely  three  weeks  later,  the  translation  took  place  oa 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception ;  and  for  a  brief  moment  ihc 
unaccustomed  sisters,  "lookinf;  for  all  the  world  like  lizardt 
crawling  out  in  summer  to  take  the  sun,"  might  imagine  than- 
selves  a  part  of  the  world  of  men.  A  moment  which  to  all  of 
them  was  an  era  in  their  lives,  the  glory  of  that  triomptul 
procession  long  one  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  tbc 
convent.  But  Teresa  was  confronted  with  graver  cares  than 
these.  It  was  not  merely  to  see  the  Asters  move  firoai  ooe 
house  to  another  that  she  had  come  to  Malagon.  The  rule  of 
a  young  and  inexperienced  prioress  (for  Prioress  Brianda  was 
still  in  Toledo)  had  played  havoc  with  the  discipline  and  loaded 
the  convent  with  debt  She  was  also  anxious  to  test  the  origin 
of  the  dreams  and  visions  of  Ana  dc  San  Agustin  (for  if  Teresa 
believed  her  own  visions,  she  had  little  faith  in  those  of  othen]k 
she  who  was  afterwards  prioress  of  Villanuc^a  de  la  jara,  where 
her  stem  and  beautifully- model  led  face  still  frowns  asoetically 
from  the  shadow  that  envelops  it  between  the  grating  of  tbe 
two  choirs  in  the  Carmelite  Church.  A  bewitched  nun,  and  a 
foolish,  but  well-meaning  confessor,  added  other  elements  ta 
confusion  and  anarchy.  "  The  harm  a  prioress  can  do  is  (erriblc 
Things  have  pa.'^scd  before  me  which  I  dare  wager  do  not  take 
place  in  the  most  relaxed  convents  of  Spain," 

She  had  come  prepared  for  no  half  measures,  and  Jen^nioil 
del  Espiritu  Santo,  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  fna 
Salamanca  for  that  purpose,  was  at  once  elected  prioress.  No 
hint  of  these  scandals  was  allowed  to  transpire  beyond  the 
convent  walls;  she  dismissed  the  confessor,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  him  still  a  frieiid.  "  I  have  endeavoured  to 
act  with  all  dissimulation  ;  and  truly  I  find  him  a  god-like  soul, 
and  that  in  nothing  hjLs  there  been  any  malice  in  him.  As  be 
lives  at  a  distance,  and  has  otlicr  work,  it  has  been  effected 
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liout  exciting  remark ;  and  1  got  him  to  preach  for  us,  and 
lomctimcs   1   sec  him.     Everything  i^   now  smooth,  glory  to 

i!"     In  IC5.1  than  a  month  she  had  reduced  the  convent  to 
ler,  without  losing  a  friend  or  making  an  enemy ! 

It  is  from  Malagon  she  writes  that  pathetic  little  fragment 
fa  letter:  "  Here  I  find  leisure  that  I  have  longed  for  for  years, 
ihd  althouEh  I  find  myself  alone,  with  none  to  console  me,  my 
K>ul  is  at  rest.  And  it  is  because  there  is  no  more  memory  of 
Teresa  de  Jesus  than  if  she  had  never  lived.  And  for  this  reason 
[  will  endeavour  to  remain  here;  because  sometimes  I  saw 
myself  in  great  aflfliction  at  hearing  so  much  folly,  for  there  [in 
Avila?]  they  have  only  to  say  a  person  is  a  saint  and  he  must 
Ik  one  without  cither  rhyme  or  reason.  They  laugh  at  me  [in 
Avila]  when  I  tell  them  to  make  another,  since  it  costs  them 
nothing  more  than  to  say  so." 

■  As  she  had  travelled  from  Avila  to  Toledo  her  thoughts  had 
nwn  back  to  the  occasion  when  the  fatigues  of  the  road  were 
igbtened  by  the  presence  of  Gracian.  As  Christmas  draws  near, 
Rrben  it  would  seem  that  the  flight  of  time  becomes  a  tangible 
^t  bringing  the  present  nearer  to  the  past  in  an  involuntary 
-ecapitulation  of  our  life,  she  remembers  that  terrible  Christmas 
light  at  Avila  a  year  ago,  when,  bowed  by  distress,  she  mourned 
Ihe  captivity  of  her  son  and  the  ruin  of  her  Order, — "  God  be 
jraisod,"  she  writes — and  it  is  to  Gracian  she  sends  this,  her  first 
Christmas  greeting,  *'  who  thus  betters  the  seasons.  Surely  that 
l^ht  was  such  that  I  shall  nc^-er  forget  it,  even  though  1  live 
nany  years."  And  so  another  Christmas  morning  rises  bright 
\nd  clear  over  the  bleak  sierras,  white  with  powdery  snow,  which 
[irdic  round  tlie  little  fortress  town  of  Malagon,  and  fades  into 
light — the  night  of  Oblivion,  the  end  of  all  men  and  all  things. 
)e  glad  and  rejoice,  ye  sisters,  as  the  lights  gleaming  through 
be  convent  corridors  reflect  a  red  glow  on  the  snow,  and  tbc 
abourers  bar  their  doors  against  the  wolves  driven  by  hunger 
rom  their  mountain  fastnesses  to  prowl  about  the  village  streets 
as  was  still  the  case  on  winter  nights  towards  the  middle  of  this 
entury, — perhaps  is  so  still);  sing  with  clear  voices  the  simple 
ailads  and  homely  villancicos  of  the  season ;  for  it  is  one  of 
Teresa's  last  Christmas-tides  on  earth,  and  it  is  with  you  she 
pends  it  And  as  in  this  dim  old  convent  of  Malagon  she 
ueels  with  her  nuns  at  Matitis  and  Vespers,  and  their  voices 
ow  swell,  now  die  away  into  the  vague  twilight  of  the  little 
lurcl),  she,  this  forlorn  old  woman,  so  feeble  of  body  and  great 
r  spirit,  who  pulls  the  strings  of  the  Order,  and  provides  her 
degates,  her  "needy  Romanes "  (Romans),  as  she  calls  them, 

money;  her  brain  still  pictures  a  countless  series  of  founds- 
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tions;  immediately  Villanueva  de  la  Jan,  Madrid,  Arenas  oa 
tine  confines  or  I'ortugul ;  and  who  knows  whether,  perhxps,  sbt 
herself  may  not  carry  her  Order  and  her  nuns  to  France  ttsdfF . 
Maria  dc  San  Jos^  has  been  Torgiven ;  for  it  is   not  in  Tcrcu'i 
generous  nature  to  nurse  resentment :   nay.  in    these   jaauitj : 
letters,  she  is  sad  to  think  that  she  aliould  have  added  to  her  j 
sick  prioress's  troubles. 

Your  reverence  muM  forgive  mc,  (or  wHh  (twne  I  dcirljr  love  [  ml 
iniuifenbk,  so  ^hkioui  .tni  1  ihat  (hey  diould  err  tn  nathinK.     I  laovM 
why  your  rwcrencc  should  say  fi.iy  Nicolas  (Doria,  then    in  Se<ni)e  t| 
Salwrart  ocdert,  to  icmM.iic  Marin  dc  .Sin  JoMi  as  prion-?!*]  hu  btca< 
the  bottom  of  ihis  miKUndcrxtniidinK  bcln'ccn  ux,  for  you  lutvc  no  giolvj 
dbampion  on  CATlh.    )]e  told  tnc  the  tnnli,  lo  tbai,  ax  he  fotevtw  ibc  IhmI 
th&l  would  come  lo  the  com'cni,  I  nit{,'hl  be  undecctwd.     Oh  !  tny  duclB^| 
how  Hitle  it  m.itten  xt  retards  mc  tlui  you  should  excuse  yoarvcu  <o  nraik  I 
for  1  tcU  you  ITuty  that  lo  me  it  U  indifferent  wlietbcr  )-ou  pay  any  hcniii  j 
me  ut  not,  provided  I  know  that  yon  are  acting  up  ti>  ymir  obli^atiMLJ 
The  iiii^t;ike,  a&  It  ^ccins  to  mc,  it  that  1  look  oo  all  that  coacenu  yoo  aUl 
such  unxicty  and  love,  that  I  think  you  do  not  do  what  ^u  ought  if  fSaill 
not  beed  me,  and  that  I  am  only  tiring  mj-ielf  out  in  vain. 

Again   she   refers   to    Beatrix  de   Jesus,  the  author  of  tkk] 
troubles  at  Seville,  who  is  stilt,  it  would  &ecm,  impenitent: 

The  Lord  often  pentiits  :i  fall,  lO  a>  to  leave  the  vki)  more  htanU&J 
And  when  repentance  iti  sincere  and  hearty,  it  redoundt  to   ibe  gnat 
Mr\-icc  of  our  Loid,  oa  wo  tee  in  the  case  at  many  Mints.     ThcndiBn»l 
danghter>  (you  are  all  dnu^htcn  of  the  Virgin,  and  siMenX  ciukaTOlX  < 
love  one  another  (.Tcatly,  and  think  it  rnt\xt  happened.    I  spatk  to  all  oTj 

New  Year's  Day  was  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  a  messeng 
with  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Alba.  If  proof  was 
to  show  how-  profoundly  a  religious  creed  can  distort  cons 
and  make  men  perverse  and  cruel,  no  two  better  examjiles 
be  found  in  this  grim  age  than  Philip  of  Spain  and  I-'erdinan 
of  Toledo,  the  stem  Duke  of  Alba.  There  is  no  greater  falsit 
In  the  world  than  Ilistory,  when  it  goes  be>'ond  facts  aixll 
.statistics.  When  it  comes  to  motives,  and  would  paint  tkc] 
character  of  the  actors  in  great  broad  touches,  mistrust  it  ai| 
you  would  the  plague.  To  label  this  bundle  of  conlradictofyl 
impulses  and  emotions  ever  in  fluidity,  undulating,  evasive,  iiidi| 
one  or  t^vo  adjectives,  and  so  scud  it  down  to  posterity  as  thrj 
mental  category  of  a  man,  is  the  most  gigantic  of  jnipcrtinencei| 
and  liea;  the  most  intolerable  of  injustices!  Who  would 
cognise  the  terrible  scourge  of  Manders  in  the  old  gray-hc 
man,  reading  Teresa's  /.i/e,  and  meekly  listening  to  the  spiritailj 
counsels  and  comfort  of  one  of  her  bare-footed  friars,  profesaagj 
that  nothing  could  ijive  him  greater  pleasure,  although  it  oo*  I 
him  many  leagues,  than  to  sec  the  Mother  Teresa  ? 


Ej  wu  altnoct  forgetting  about  the  Duke  and  Duchcu  [sbe  wrile*  lo 
«ncian.  the  bure-fooled  fri.-u-  in  (|ucsiioo].  Know  thai  on  New  Yeat'a 
Eve  [thb  with  un  almuil  imperceptible  tinge  of  pardonable  vanity]  tite 
luchcs*  sent  tnc  a  mtft^engcr  mriih  this,  and  anotbei  letter  on  purpose  to 
[BOW  bow  [  was.  As  lo  what  she  s«vs  about  youi  paiemity  liavini;  told 
ICf  that  I  cared  moic  for  the  Duke,  1  would  not  have  it ;  but  1  laid  that 
IS  your  paternity  told  tnc  so  much  of  hit  goodness  and  spiiitualily,  you 
m»t  have  thouKht  »o ;  but  that  1  loved  f.od  only  for  hinucV  alone,  and  1 
nw  nn  remnn  why  I  should  not  love  her,  and  bear  het  more  afieciion.  It 
Ml*  much  belter  expreued,  bowerver,  ihan  this.  I  think  that  book,  whkh 
ihe  «yi  »he  made  ruber  Medina  iranscribek  is  my  unat  one  [her  /jfe], 
L>et  me  know  all  yoa  can  ^ei  to  hear  about  it,  and  do  not  forKCt,  for  I  thould 
M  cxcecdiiiK  rcjriiced,  now  tliat  there  is  no  oilier  [copy]  but  that  in  ibc 
Mwsession  of  the  anijeU  [the  Inquisrlorsl  that  it  should  not  be  lost.  To  my 
hinkinK.  the  one  1  have  written  since  [ibe  Afi>nii/.tj]  n  better;  nt  least  I 
more  cxpeiicncc  than  when  1  vrotc  the  other.  I  have  already  written 
be  Duke  twice. 


Intolerance  and  Religion  are  twin-born ;  doubt  it  not  If  the 
ike  of  Alba's  name  raises  a  shudder,  blan>e  not  the  man  for 
ihe  cruelty  whicb  has  made  hirn  execrated:  blame  his  age, 
perhaps  blame  bi.i  own  austere  virtue,  the  pursuit  of  the  im- 
pouiUe — of  extirpating  heresy — the  Quixotic  dream  of  him 
■nd  tlie  master  he  served,  whkh  to  my  mind  casts  about  them 
twth  a  certain  glow*  of  nobility  ai>d  greatness.  Quixotism — 
ind  I-crnando  dc  Toledo  was  a  religious  Don  Quixote,  as 
fniitlcssly  trying  to  extirpate  his  heretics  as  his  prototype  tried 
lo  overthrow  his  windmills — always  excuses  to  some  extent  in 
k.  man  the  excesses  to  which  it  leads  him.  It  may  be  as  foolish 
to  compare  folly  with  folly  as  to  contrast  beauty  with  beauty; 
OUl.  bigotry  for  bigotry  and  suffering  for  sulTcring,  is  the 
btolerancc  and  bigotry  on  Alba'.s  part  so  much  worse  in  its 
results  than  the  modern  folly  which  dooms  so  many  thou- 
lands  to  a  long  death  in  life  in  the  thralls  of  competition  and 
Minniercc  t  ttow  and  again  shooting  or  hanging  a  lew,  in  order 
ibat  the  system  may  not  be  disturbed  ?  In  one  case,  a  sincere 
Jesirc  to  save  their  souls  animated  the  butchers  of  the  Ncthcr- 
ands.  In  the  other,  tlw  mainspring  is  a  base  greed  for  money, 
Simsily  veiled  over  by  S])ecious  references  to  Progress  and 
Civilisation.  In  one  case,  the  epitaph  of  the  victim  was  the 
Immoral  aphorism  of  the  In(|uisitor  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  soul  and  body.  In  the  other,  the  no  less  wicked 
maxim  of  the  political  economist,  that  wealth  must  be  pro- 
Sliced  at  all  hazards.  In  the  face  of  so  much  misery  and 
HkH  lamentable  results,  who  shall  award  the  palm  of  merit 
between  Alba  the  Catholic  and  iJie  countless  modem  Albas 
af  commerce? 

Teresa  remained  in  Malagon  till  February — as  may  be  seen 
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on  the  boards  hanging  in  the  gateway  of  the  convent,  yAoA 
still  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  visits.     Her  task  ins  nw 
been  accomplished.    "Alt  are  now  full  of  eonienlinent,  ud 
the  prioress  such  that  they  have  indeed  reason  to  be  sa  ... 
The  house  is  like  a  paradise.     As  to  the  wasted  pn 
have  been  busy  planning  how  they  may  cam  somewhat 
spinning  and  needlework,  .  .  .  Nothing  will   be  wasted  in 
prioress's  hands,  who  is  a  great  administrator," 

No  sooner  is  one  duty  performed  than  another  impcraliwlr 
demands  the  presence  of  this  wonderful  old  woman. 

The  hope  which  now  beams  radiantly  over  the  foftoiKl  rf 
the  Reform  once  more  makes  it  possible  for  her  to 
those  foundations  which  the  events  of  the  la-st  few  yean  hue 
so  cruelly  interrupted.  Three  more  eonvcnts  shall  yei  tciafr 
to  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  this,— the  last  representative  o( 
the  virtues  and  heroism  of  the  old  Spain  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella, — this  old  woman  of  sixty-fi\-e,  who  still  goes  forth  te 
found,  as  Ferdinand  of  Toledo  to  fight  at  seventy,  and  shiS 
cast  their  lustre  over  the  last  three  years  of  her  life. 

The  origin  of  the  foundation  of  Villanueva  dc  la  Jara  Isu 
follows  ■ — 

Three  maidens,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  austere  Catafiaft 
de  Cardona,  had  joined  her  in  the  Desert  of  La   Koda;  but 
soon  discouraged  by  the  portentous  strictness  of  a  life  and  nk 
to  which  ihe>-  could  not  school  their  weaker  natures,  ticf 
returned  home  to  Villanueva,  and,  together  with   four  or  fi*e 
others,  constituted  themselves  into  a  pious  community.     A: 
ing  the  scapular^-  of  Our  t-ady  of  Carmcl,  thc>'  took  pffsesaaa 
of  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Ana  and  a  small   house  adjottuo£. 
The   pious   priest,  the  founder  of  the  hermitage   (if  we  csqr 
believe  the  not  very  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  chronicler,  t» 
desirous  of  casting  on  his  Order  such  fugitive  glimpses  ofsupO' 
natural  lustre  as  he  can),  had  fonnerly  been  a  Carmelite  frar, 
an<)  on  his  deathbed  left  his  property  for  the  purix>se  of  raiii 
a  monastery  close  to  it.     "  Kithcr  through  carelessness  or 
drily  remarks  the  chronicler,  "the  property  had   disa 
and  the  house  and  a  little  land  was  all  that  remained." 
the  dream,  the  unsatisfied  aspiration  of  these  worthy  womenli 
lives  was  to  enrol  themselves  in  one  of  the  regular  Orders ;  acil 
four  years  before,  during  Teresa's  ri'sidencc  in  Toledo  after  tV 
conclusion  of  her   Sevilian    foundation,  a   priest   arrived  wal 
letters  from  the  corporation  of  Villanueva,  together  with 
from  the  curate,  the  learned  and  virtuous  Doctor  Agustin  E 
earnestly  beseeching  her  to  accede  to  their  desires.     Her  M 
impulse  was  to  refuse. 
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On  DO  KCQUBt  did  it  teem  advisubte  to  me  (o  ailmit  it,  Tot  ihcsc 
ISoas:  fine,  on  account  of  ihoic  number,  and  the  difficulty,  ns  ii  seemed 
|0  ms,  of  getting  those  nccusiomcd  to  their  own  mode  of  hfe  to  reconcile 
t|baiuelvc»  to  ours  ;  secondly,  bccaia^e  they  had  almnist  noihing  to  inikint.iin 
fbemtelve*  with,  and  if  they  were  to  live  on  alim,  little  enough  aid  could  be 
expected  from  n  town  of  little  mote  thnn  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and, 
aJtbough  [he  cotporaiion  volunteered  to  maintain  Ihem,  it  did  not  Rccm  lo 
tfw  assured  ;  thirdly,  (be>-  had  no  house  ;  fourthly,  their  distance  from  our 
taoDajieties ;  and,  allhouKh  ilieir  virtues  weie  described  to  me,  ai  I  had 
not  seen  the  maidens,  I  liad  no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were  fit 
for  our  monasteries  or  not ;  and  so  1  decided  to  reject  it  entirely. 

t"  The  entl  of  it,  however,  after  consultation  with  her  confessor 
elazque/,  who  saw  a.  deeper  purpose  than  appeared  on  the 
surface  in  the  union  nf  so  many  hearts  together  in  the  same 
lUpiration,  was  that,  without  definitely  accepting  it,  neither  did 
she  wholly  reject  it.  In  any  case  the  stormii  and  tempests 
which  then  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  DLscalced 
Carmelites  were  scarcely  a  season  for  projecting  further  founda- 
tions. Now,  however,  it  was  different;  and  scarcely  had  she 
Bfnvcd  in  Malagon  when  the  matter  was  again  camt^tly 
pressed  upon  her,  this  time  by  Pray  Antonio  dc  Jesus,  who, 
after  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  the  Chapter  of  Almod6var, 
had  been  exiled  to  the  Desert  of  La  Roda,  about  three  leagues 
firom  Villaniieva,  where  he  and  the  prior.  Fray  Gabriel  de  la 
Asuncion,  "  a  discreet  person  and  a  servant  of  God,"  often  went 
to  preach.  A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
friars  and  the  Doctor  Ervias,  who  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  pious  sisterhood,  "and  being  favourably  impressed  with 
their  virtues,  and  persuaded  by  the  town  and  the  doctor,  they 
took  up  the  matter  ax  if  it  had  been  their  own,"  and  at  once 
set  to  work  to  besiege  Teresa  with  urgent  letters.  Fray  Gabriel 
de  Asuncion,  as  he  passctl  through  Toledo  on  his  way  back 
from  the  Observant  Chapter  of  Malagon,  where,  unheard-of 
triumph !  he,  a  Descabo,  had  just  been  elected  fourth  Definitor, 
finding  Teresa  gone,  followed  her  to  Malagon,  tvhcrc  he  again 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Bcatas  of  Villanucva,  with  right  good- 
will, and  promised  her,  in  the  name  of  the  good  Dr.  Ervias, 
directly  the  foundation  should  be  an  accomplished  fact,  300 
ducats  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  benefice, 

"  This."  writt^  the  shrewd  saint,  "  filled  me  with  uncertainty, 
it  seeming  to  me  that,  once  it  was  founded,  he  (Dr.  Ervias) 
might  not  be  so  eager,  for,  with  the  little  they  had,  they  had 
enough  to  live  upon ;  and  so  I  adduced  many  rca-tons,  and  to 
my  thinking  very  sufficient  ones,  to  the  father  prior  to  convince 
him  of  the  inexpediency  of  making  the  foundation;  and  I  said 
it  he  and  Father  Fray  Antonio  had. better  look  well  to  it, 
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for  1  left  it  on  thdr  conscience,  what  I  said  to  them  being  a  I 
my  opinion  more  than  enough  to  settle  the  mattet  in  t)rj 
negative."  Moreover,  fearing  lest  bcr  two  obstinate  frian  oi^  I 
behind  her  back,  wheedle  Salazar  out  of  tbc  license,  shcil| 
once  wrote  to  him  not  to  grant  it 

A  month  and  a  liair  passed,  perhnpi  moie,  and  1  already  lhoui;lit  I  W I 
heard  the  \xU  of  it,  when  comes  a  me&Mn^r  with  letters  from  tbc  ce(fa» 
tion  and  Dr.  En-ins,  in  wliich  ihey  bound  themu^lm  to  provide  viuns 
wai  iieedftil,  itccompnnicd  with  earnest  letters  frwn    ttiese  two  revBHl 
fuihers.     My  fear  uas,  that  if  1  Admitted  *«  many  sisien  togctbcf, tlq  i 
were  sure,  as  ofieo  happeot,  to  form  m  faction  against  the  rcsi,aBlitej 
tilt  intccurity  of  the  amnt^menis  for  their  tnainienancc — for  what  «ac  I 
offered  did  not  decide  me — so  th^t  I  find  inyself  in  sore  perpletiry.   Ok 
day,  after  communicating,  as  I  win  commending  it  (o  t:od  ...  hit  Mijen  < 
reproved  me  Mrungly:  with  what  treasure*  had  that  been  rJie<cted  aM  { 
had  been  done  until  now!  and  that  I  should  no<  hesituie  to  acnpt  1 
bouite,  which  would  be  to  his  great  service,  aitd  for  the  benelil  of  souk. 

Words  which  to  this  day  arc  still  preserved  over  the  char 
of  the  convent  church  uf  Villanueva  de  la  Jara:  wordfwtiid' 
have  consecrated  that  spot  a«  sacred  ground  for  more  itaa  i 
three    CLTiluries,   and    are    remembered    when    perchance  ha 
heroic  exhortations  to  the  strong,  tender  virtues   of  her  on 
character,  which  ca.it  such  a  lustre  over  the  lives  of  these  finti 
poor  primitive  sisters,  have  faded  away,  and  left  a  languocwa  ' 
atmosphere  of  somnolent  decay,  hopelessness,  and  death.     Wlm 
matters  it  if  the  voice  heard   by  Tetx.-sa  dc  Jesus  was  Divnc. . 
or  elaborated  in  the  depths  of  her  own  consciousness — wfactlitr  , 
it  came  from  above  or  within, — so  long  as  it  was  to  her  tk  l 
rigiti,  inflexible  voice  of  Duty?     It  was  in   the  way  tfaatifcti 
performed     that     duty — nobly,    fearlessly,    upnghtly — I    bad 
almost  i.aid,  chivalrously  (so  far  as  the  term  may  be  applied  to 
a  woman,  it  may  be  applied  to  her)  that  she  teaches  us  bcr 
lesson.     There  is  now  neither  indecision  nor  hesitation.    She 
write:*    for   and    obtains    Sulazar's    license;    orders   a   solcm 
procession,  in  which  she  leaves  it  to  God  to  point  out  the  nm 
who  are  to   accompany  her  ("  for,  oh !  my    father,"   she  had 
written  to  Gracian  a  month  before,  "  and  what  an.xiety  it  p«o 
mc  to  find  neither  a  prioress  nor  nuns  to  satisfy  me").    Tlie 
lot  fell  upon  Ana  de  San  Agusttn  and  Klvira  de  Sfan  Angela. 

On  the  1 2th  of  Februar>',  the  Trior  of  La  Roda  and  Fraj 
Antonio  dc  Jesus,  whose  mi-scrable  jealousy  of  Gradan  aai 
disappoiiiled  itch  for  pre-eminence  all  melt  awaj-  iit  his  It 
love  for  her  whom  they  all  regarded  as  their  Mother, 
to  fetch  them  with  a  cart  and  a  coach.  "The  worthy  Fi^ 
Antonio  cannot  deny  the  love  be  bears  me,  since,  old  age  and 
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all,  he  comes  so  far :  he  is  well  and  fat — it  seems  to  mc  as  ir 
this  year  we  grew  fat  on  sufTering." 

On  the  diiy  following  they  started.  At  Toledo  (he  company 
was  increased  by  Two  nuns,  one  of  whom  she  had  fix<.-d  upon 
for  prioress.  She  had  left  Malagon  "  very  old  and  wearied,"  as 
she  had  written  to  her  prioress  of  Seville;  but  no  sooner  had 
she  sUirtcd  than  it  seemed  as  if  she  took  a  new  tease  of  life 
and  tlTcngth ;  she  had  nei'er  l^fore,  she  said,  felt  so  strong  or 
well. 

Her  journey  was  i>ne  continued  triumph.  It  was  as  if  she 
anticipated  in  life  the  glorious  apotheosis  which  awaited  her 
after  dcith.  If  honour  and  fame  arc  to  be  measured  by  Iho 
appIauM:  of  men — and  by  most  men,  such  arc  the  timilations 
of  humanity,  they  arc  so  measured,  except  by  the  noblest 
minds — then  did  Teresa  dc  Jesus  achieve  them  during  this 
journey.  The  Catholic  religion  has  this  in  it  of  elevating  above 
its  cold  and  vapid  I'rotc^tants  rival^t,  that  it  has  always  idealised 
and  personified  Virtue,  and  has  .stirred  the  crowd  to  paeans  of 
victory  for  other  heroes  than   kings  and  warriors  and  states* 

'  men — the  hcroc<  of  Virtue.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  I'hilip 
of  Spain  himself,  or  his  most  famous  generals,  would  have 
been  accorilctl  the  reception  that  was  now  awarded  to  Teresa 
dc  jesus.  From  every  little  town  and  village  tlic  people 
flocked  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  aged  saint;  in  Villaroblcdo 
it  was  necessary  to  post  two  alguaciles  before  the  door  of  the 
house  where  she  was  eating;  and  even  then  crowds  swarmed 
up  the  walls  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  peep  at  the  great 
foundress  within ;  nay,  it  was  neccwary  to  throw  some  of  the 
most  adventurous  into  prison,  to  enable  her  to  leave  the  town. 
One  man,  a  rich  labourer,  hearing  that  she  was  approaching, 
in  right  patriarchal  fashion  decked  his  house,  made  ready  a 
rustic  feast,  and  sent  out  to  gather  in  his  flocks  and  herds  from 
the  netghtxiuring  hamlets,  so  that  they  with  him  and  his 
family  might  share  in  the  saint's  blessing.  The  saint  blessed 
him  indeed,  but  refused  to  alight  or  break  her  joumej*.  wherc- 
apon  he  brought  his  whole  household  out  into  the  road,  so 
that  they  might  all  speak  with  her,  and  receive  her  benediction. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  set  out  three  hours  before  d.iybi-cak 
(and  that  in  La  Mancha.  in  winter)  to  avoid  the  enthusiastic 
multitude  Her  fame  travelled  faster  than  the  creaking  carts, 
and  moved  the  same  simultaneous  impulse  of  curiosity,  venera- 
tion, and  awe :  the  people  stiil  poured  out  to  greet  them.  There 
was  also  the  miracle;  at  least  the  driver  (a  Spanish  driver) 
(icclarcd  that  it  was  nothing  less.     For.  in  spite  of  her  coach 

^jn  reality  a  very  sorry  cart — the  work  "coach"  in  Spanish 
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being  spplicable  to  anything  slung  on  wheels)  meeting  with 
an  accident  in  the  dark,  it  still  managed  to  accomplish  anoOia 
three  leagues,  which,  when  it  came  to  be  examined  by  dayligk. 
seemed  impossible.  But  her  greatest  triumph  is  still  to  come; 
for  her  friars — no  matter  on  what  pretext,  wc  may  be  sure  it 
had  all  been  lovingly  and  carefully  planned  beforehand — inait 
on  her  breaking  her  journey  at  their  Desert  of  La  Roda,  about 
three  leagues  from  Villanueva,  and  nearly  half-way  betwoca 
it  and  the  town  of  La  Roda,  and  "  it  was  but  right  I  fthcnVI 
obey  these  friars  with  whom  wc  travelled,  in  everything."  Ai 
they  emei^d  from  the  patli  frayed  by  the  bare  feet  of  tk 
monks  she  had  herself  conjured  into  existence,  they  salM 
forth  to  receive  her  in  procession,  and  after  receiving  her  bles»- 
ing  on  their  bended  knees,  bore  her  to  the  church,  intoning  Uk 
Te  Deum— ever  chanted  on  great  national  festivals  and  rejoic- 
ings ;  on  the  visits  and  births  of  kings — as  she  crossed  iJie 
threshold. 

The  scene  and  its  surroundings  affected  her  deeply.  Her 
friars,  with  Ihcir  bare  feet  and  [Xior  "sayal"  capes,  transport 
her  to  the  "  flowerj-  time  "  of  the  solitaries  of  the  desert.  It 
.leemcd  to  her  that  they  were  but  other  blossoms,  white  and 
fragrant,  mingling  their  perfume  with  that  of  the  svnxt  strong- 
scented  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers  which  peopled  this  "  savoury 
solitude."  "Truly  the  inward  joy  I  felt  was  such,  that  1  would 
have  accounted  a  longer  journey  well  employed  .  .  .  attfaougb 
1  grieved  deeply  that  the  saint  tlirough  whom  the  Lord  founded 
this  house  was  now  dead,  for  I  did  not  deserve  to  see  ba, 
although  1  desired  it  much." 

Strangest  of  all  those  strange  histories  of  beatas,  or  hdf 
women,  who  flit  across  the  religious  chronicles  of  this  age,  is 
that  of  Catalina  Cardona,  who  had  ca.it  round  the  flowery 
desert  of  La  Roda  the  halo  of  her  sulTerings  and  her  sanctity, 
investing  it  for  Teresa  with  so  potent  and  inscrutable  xd 
attraction,  that   Teresa   has   sketched   her  life  history   in  the 

In  1 5  57,  when  monks  and  nuns  swarmed,  and  fresh  conveoti 
and  monasteries  were  being  founded  every  day.  a  NcapoUtafl 
lady  had  accompanied  her  relative,  the  Princess  of  Salerno,  lo 
Valladolid,  then  the  court  of  Spain.  The  gay  and  sprigluljr 
Princess,  surrounded  by  her  train  of  Neapolitan  courtiers.  wM 
virtually  a  political  prisoner;  for  although,  on  the  disco^-eiyof 
his  intrigues  with  France,  the  Prince  had  escaped  just  in  time 
to  Have  his  neck,  his  vast  Neapolitan  estates  were  confiscated 
to  the  Crown.  The  continuance  in  Naplcsof  a  woman  po&aesscd 
of  rare  beauty  and  3  sweet  and  persuasive  tongue,  and.  wlial 
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more  dangerous,  a  quick  and  lively  intellect,— who,  on  the 

^Ica  that  she  had  not  been  privy  to  the  plot,  never  ceased  to 

:laim  her  own   dowry  and   jxMSonal   possessions, — was   not 

kely  to  commend  itself  to  the  prudent  mind  of  Philip,  and  he 

traighiway  despatched  from  Flanders  a  peremptory  mandate, 

Irderjng  her  intttantly  to  proceed  to  Spain. 

Concealing  her  tremorii  and  dismay  under  an  appearance  of 
tieerful  alacnly,  the  Princess  determined  to  obey.  At  this 
ritical  moment  of  her  life,  turning  aside  from  the  splendid 
3rtegc  she  had  gathered  round  her,  she  sought  for  consolation 
support  from  an  elderly  relative  of  her  own,  the  most  of 
rhose  life  had  been  spent  in  the  retirement  of  a  Capuchin 
ivcnt  This  was  Catalina  dc  Cardona,  the  descendant  of  an 
lustrious  house, — the  royal  blood  of  Aragon  ran  in  her  veins. — 
jnd  whose  early  history  the  religious  chroniclers  have  woven 
,  tender  and  superstitious  legend.  They  tell  how,  when  but  a 
lild  of  eight,  she  is  ^aid  to  have  martyred  her  tender  limbs 
ith  untold  penances,  to  rescue  her  father,  the  fierce  swash- 
iicklcr  captain  who  had  so  often  led  the  Emperor's  troops  to 
lictory,  from  the  pains  of  Purgatory  ;  how  for  five  years  the 
nuns  laboured  to  teach  her  to  read,  but  all  in  vain,  until 
was  miraculously  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  how  she 
lade  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  which  Heaven  itself  aided 
er  to  keep,  for,  unable  to  resist  the  imponunitics  of  her 
lativcs,  she  was  betrothed  to  a  grandee  of  Naples,  who  died 
jddenly  on  the  very  eve  of  his  marriage.  It  was  then  that  the 
ride  of  thirteen  entered  a  Capuchin  convent,  where,  witliout 
iking  the  vows,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  life  that  was  most 
ngcnial  to  her. 
No  better  person  for  the  demure  and  sombre  court  of  Philip 
than  this  elderly,  plain-featured  woman,  who  might  to  a 
lin  extent  sanctify  the  anything  but  demure  household  of 
:  Princess  of  Salerno, — the  merry,  beautiful,  fascinating  Italian, 
^hose  youth  was  to  consume  away  in  a  bootless  suit,  and  to 
rither  under  the  frigid  blight  of  Philip's  influence. 

For  a  time  all  went  on  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell  in  the 
rk  Castiliao  capital.  Tiie  Princess  jMlacc  was  a  second 
>urt,  its  grandeur  and  stateline:^!  surpassed  only  by  the  King's, 
ironged  with  all  the  grandees  in  Castille — princes  and  am- 
sadors  accounting  it  an  honour  to  bow  the  knee  before  its 
rilliant  mistress.  Nevertheless,  the  Princess's  demeanour  was 
crupulously  reserved,  and  she  never  left  its  walls  unless  ac- 
>mpanicd  by  her  grave  and  elderly  cousin,  Catalina.  Amongst 
visitors  who  thronged  her  palace  was  one  destined  to  attain 
ksad  and  fearful  celebrity,  in  whose  society  the  Princess  took 
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extraordinary  pleasure ;  aiid  one  can  well  beUe\'e  the  chairn 
that  the  witty.  aculK  Doctor  Agustin  Cazalla,  with  his  Utitudi- 
nariait  views  and  wide  experience  of  men  and  mannen, 
cxercJKd  on  the  exiled  Italian,  stitlcd  by  the  sombre  gravity 
of  the  Spanish  court,  and  wearied  of  the  dreary  and  statdjr 
ceremony  and  meaningless  grandiloquence  of  the  sctf-contained 
C&stlHans  who  composed  it.  But  from  the  6rst  the  gmo 
Catalina  misdoubted  her  of  the  damnable  heresy  concealed 
under  the  Doctor's  flowery  phrases.  \Vhenev<:r  he  came,  it  ti 
noted  that,  as  if  to  guard  her  cousin  from  the  fatal  conumint- 
tion  of  his  evil  influence,  she  took  her  stand  by  her  side,ai)d 
boldly  contradicted  his  doctrines. 

And  yet  perhaps  it  was  only  a  question  of  temperament  that 
dwparnted  these  two  people — the  future  hermit  and  the  hoetx 
doctor.  Caialina  had  a  strain  of  Aragor)ese  blood,  «id, 
strangely  enough,  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate — tnix 
it,  strain  it,  as  you  will — than  even  the  most  distant  tinge  of 
Spanish  nationality.  Uncompromising  and  severe,  accoun^if 
the  world  a  delusion,  and  the  body  an  instrument  whentijr 
Satan  leads  us  to  perdition,  the  strange  j>essimism  of  herracCt 
which  an  Italian  education  had  left  unmodified,  found  in  hera 
stem  and  eloquent  exponent.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  mmt 
be  conquered  by  blood.  Cazalla,  of  a  happier,  more  buoyant 
disposition,  undervalued  the  austerities  which  have  as  their  final 
result  the  complete  negation  of  life. 

After  one  of  his  sermons — the  last  he  was  ever  to  delWer— 
Catalina  told  him,  it  is  said,  that  she  had  seen  flames  of  fiie 
issuing  from  his  mouth,  which  smelt  pestilently  of  brimstone. 

"Oh,  lady,"  replied  the  Doctor  in  Italian,  after  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that  what  she  had  seen  was  the 
fevered  vision  of  her  own  imagination,  "speak  not  such  wonli 
again!" 

But  the  words  had  told  home,  and  in  sprte  of  the  titaip 
reproof  the  Princess  gave  her  cousin  for  her  discourteny.  the  dii- 
comfited  man  rose  from  his  chair  and  left  the  palace. 

Nevertheless  Catalina  was  filled  with  the  same  stem  and 
ardent  rancour  which  slumbered  in  the  stern  bosoms  of  the- 
inquisitors, — men  whose  moral  character,  let  it  rwt  be  forgotten^ 
silenced  by  its  rigid  perfection  the  calumnies  of  their  most 
prejudiced  enemies.  In  her  wrath  against  the  heretic,  she 
prophesied  that  he  should  preach  no  more. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  the  church  was  crowded  witk 
courtiers  and  ladies  to  bear  Cazalla's  scnnon.  The  Princess  and 
her  attendants  were  amongst  the  audience.  Just  before  the 
Itencdiction,  at  the  moment  when  he  should  have  ascended  tbc 
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■pulpit,  arriv«J  a  messenger  from  the  Inquisition,  to  announce 
Rhat  Cazalla  was  a  prisoner.  The  Holy  Office  had  done  its 
hvork  stealthily  and  well  I 

I  A  year  later,  the  square  of  Valladolid  witnessed  one  of  those 
Ifitfce  and  f;Ii»omy  scent's  which  i-xrrciscd  so  horrible  and  unholy 
u  fascinati<in  on  the  popular  imagination,  iind  ate  so  deeply  into 
jthc  national  character,  that  in  1762,  when  it  was  prti|>osed  to  do 
iRway  with  the  Inquisition,  the  only  reply  that  could  be  forced 
■from  the  King  of  Bourbon  race  who  expulMxI  the  Jesuits  was : 
I**  The  Spaniards  want  it,  and  it  does  me  no  harm "  (Los 
lEspaAolcs  la  quicrcn,  y  i  mf  no  me  cstorba).  Cazalla,  his 
ibrother  and  his  sister,  after  expiating  the  charge  of  heresy  on 
[the  gibbet,  were  then  consigned  to  the  flames,  together  with  the 
[exhumed  bones  of  their  mother,  who  had  been  mercifully 
Lreleased    by   Death   whilst    she  was    still    a    prisoner  in   the 

■  Inquisition  dunfreong, 

I  Already  the  poor  Princess  of  Salemo  was  doomed.  Her 
Isplcndour,  her  beauty,  her  popularity  had  drawn  to  her  side 
Iwarm  and  eloquent  partisans.     A  perilous  litigant  this,  who<ic 

■  court  rivalled  the  King's.  She  was  dangerous,  and  must  be  got 
I  rid  of.  Philip,  utteriy  devoid  of  the  chivalrous  feeling  or  the 
Imagnanimtt}"  which  had  characterised  his  great  father,  decreed 
Itbe  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  woman  who  had  thrown  herself  on 
Uil  protection  and  generosity.  She  was  bidden  cotdly  to  k-avc 
Kbe  court,  and  retire  to  Toledo.  Mercifully  the  great  Releaser 
wvrMS  at  hand,  ami  Deith  stepped  in  before,  like  the  Princess  of 
■Eboli,  she  found  hcrsdf  a  close  prisoner  behind  the  gratings  of 
IsoRic  Castilian  fortress.  "The  tongue  of  the  King,"  moralises 
■the  chronicler,  "  is  penetrating ;  strong  is  the  breath  of  his  words 
Ifor  those  who  depend  on  them,  and  place  their  happiness  in  his 
fdUcomfiturc." 

I  The  King,  glad  at  heart,  made  a  hollow  pretence  of  the  grief 
Ibe  did  not  feel.  In  the  general  disbanding  of  the  Princess's 
Iboiuichold,  a  home  was  found  for  the  austere  Catalina  (whose 
[virtual  had  not  failed  to  reach  the  monarch's  ears)  in  the 
[household  of  the  Princes  of  Kboli,  and  she  thus  b«:anie  an 
[inmate  of  the  royal  palace,  where  she  had  charge  of  their  jewels 
[and  wardrobes,  and  distributed  the  Prince's  alms  amongst  the 
[necessitous.  It  is  noteworthy  as  throwing  a  side-light  on  the 
li'riDCCSs's  character,  "  more  spendthrift  than  generous,"  notes  the 
Ichioniclcr,  that  the  Prince  warned  his  almoner  beforehand  not 
Ito  let  his  liberality  eomc  to  the  knowledge  of  his  wife. 
I  As  she  grew  in  years,  Catahna's  life  becatiK  still  more 
[rigorous.  Her  fare  was  vegetables  seethed  in  water ;  she  fasted 
[  four   dax"!   a   week ;    she   slept   on   a   straw   pallet,   and   wore 
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unbleached  sackcloth  next  the  skin ;  she  scourged  herself  wA 
pointed  hooks.  Her  body  was  lacerated  with  the  sharp  pi^'uts 
of  ihe  cilicium,  and  marked  by  the  wdght  of  heavy  chains. 

The  younR  Princes,  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
all  heedless  of  the  yloomy  future,  conceived  a  stronj;  altacbiocn 
for  the  ill-fiivoLired,  homely,  solitary  woman,  to  whom  they  gm 
the  name  of  Mother.  During  her  absence  one  day  after  IukIi, 
the  royal  scapegrace*  broke  into  a  chest  which  contained  ibe 
sweetmeats.  She  came  upon  the  culprits  amidst  a  rout  d 
broken  jars  and  syrupa  spilt  upon  the  floor.  "  My  prince,"  ihr 
said,  "this  seems  to  me  an  omen  that  some  day  you  will  upset 
the  world  in  defence  of  the  Faith.  But  1  marvel  that  mindin 
generous  should  be  employed  in  such  trifles,  and  that,  boof 
able  to  command,  you  humiliate  yourscU-es  to  mischief.  A  bad 
example  you  set  the  servants  to  be  more  daring.  It  is  matt 
that  nu  one  else  shall  sec  what  you  ha\-e  done,  and  that  yx 
highnesses,  with  a  little  more  modesty,  set  to  work  to  put  this  to 
rights."  When  it  came  to  Philip's  cars  (as  what  did  not  ?X  ^ 
grim  monarch  was  delighted  with  the  rugged  sincerity  with 
which  she  had  dared  to  rebuke  the  Infante  of  Spain.  Don  Jtiaa 
never  forgot  the  woman  whom  he  addressed  as  Mother;  and  la 
her  the  gallant  young  hero  of  Lcpanto  sent  sonte  of  his  predont 
spoils :  nay,  indeed,  his  leniency  to,  and  chivalrous  treatment  oC 
his  fallen  foe  was  mainly  due.  it  is  said,  to  her  influence  awl 
intercession. 

But  her  intercourse  with  palaces  had  served  to  increase; 
rather  than  to  lessen,  Catalina's  abhorrence  for  the  world.  She 
was  sick  of  the  lies,  and  the  feigning,  and  the  h>'pocrisy.  She 
fancied  she  saw  the  lips  of  Christ  open,  and  bid  her  leave  the 
palace,  and  hie  her  to  a  cave,  so  that  she  might  more  freely  giw 
herself  to  prayer  and  penance, 

Encoura}^-d  by  a  Franciscan  friar,  she  accompanied  hs 
patrons  to  Estremera,  where  a  neighbouring  priest,  to  whom  sbc 
confided  her  purpose,  supplied  her  with  a  hermit's  habit  and 
hood.  Before  she  started,  she  left  a  letter  behind  her  for  Ruy 
Gomez,  and  another  addressed  to  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  It  was 
not  yet  dawn  when,  her  scanty  arrangements  concluded,  six 
r«eparcd  to  leave  the  house.  The  doors  were  barred,  but  the 
Christ  she  wore  round  her  neck  rose  up,  it  is  said,  into  the  air. 
and  pointing  to  a  low  mndow,  bade  her  follow  him.  Where- 
upon,  she  found  herself,  she  knew  not  how,  standing  in  the 
street  outside.  The  priests  were  waiting  for  her  in  the  appointed 
spot,  where,  after  cutting  off  her  hair,  she  donned  the  hennif* 
habit.  Well  might  her  great  contemporary,  lost  in  amawmenC 
exclaim,  "  How  divinely  intoxicated  must  this  Holy  soul  hate 
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iboen,  enraptured  [by  the  thouRht]  that  none  should  hinder  her 
[in  her  enjoyment  of  her  Spouse,  and  how  determined  to  have 
lotliing  more  to  do  with  the  world,  since  she  thus  Bed  from  a\\ 
iU  comenls ! " 

So  the  hermit  and  her  two  companions  trudged  off  towards 

lenca.     A  <iuarter  of  &  league  before  they  came  to  La  Roda, 

in  the  di-strict  of  Vala  be  Rey,  the  hermit  snid,  as  she  stopped 

ishort  at  the  bottom  of  a  -sandy  hillside:  "  Here  God  wills  me  to 

'  c  up  my  abode ;  let  us  go  no  farther," 

Catalina,  homely  of  feature  but  heroic  of  soul,  was  forty-three 

.when,  leading   behind  her  the  cumbersome  ceremonial  of  the 

rt  of  Spain,  she  made  her  way  on  foot  towards  the  lonely 

Idesert  of  La  Roda,  where  she  buried  her  life.     In  that  flowery 

•olitude  on  the  banks  of  the  river  San  Lucar,  amidst  the  pines 

which   murmur   mysteriously  against   the   sunset,  and   all   (he 

ect,  strong-scented,  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers,  su  peculiar  to 

the  sandy  uplands  of  Spain,  you  may  still  see  the  cave  where 

she  hid  her  existence  from  the  world. 

For  three  years,  to  the  whiapcrcd  awe  and  amazement  of 

I  rustics  and  shepherds,  a  hermit,  his  face  shrouded  by  his  hood, 
who  disappeanxl  as  mysteriously  as  he  came,  eluding  all  their 
efforts  to  track  him  to  his  dwelling,  knelt  at  bb  devotions  in  the 
convent  church  of  Fuen  Santa.  Who  he  was,  or  whence  he 
came,  none  knew,  until  one  daya  wandering  shepherd  tlisco\'ered 
hint  gathering  roots  and  hert»,  and  followed  his  trail  in  the 
graa  to  a  cave,  or  rather  burrow,  hidden  amongst  the  cistus  and 
brushwood  nf  the  hilUide. 

\Vc  may  not  take  for  granted  the  chronicler's  hyperbolical 
account  of  her  privations  and  her  sufTcrings :  how  she  browsed 
on  the  herbs  and  grass  which  grew  around  the  moutb  of  her 
cave,  like  some  beast  of  the  field  ;  how  the  cruel  strokes  of 
scDurgings  woke  the  midnight  silence;  how  the  flowers  hung 
their  heads,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  drops  of  blood 
which  itowcd  from  the  hermit's  heart;  how  demons  exhausted 
on  her  all  their  malignity,  and  the  angels  all  their  love;  how 
the  devil  in  the  shape  uf  a  black  dog,  with  matted  hair  and  eyes 
of  fire,  sent  the  kneeling  figure  rolling  amongst  the  spikes  of 
rosemary:  how,  .is  she  sank  down  fainting  and  exhausted  with 
n  fast  of  forty  days,  a  passing  muleteer, — an  angel,  doubtless. 
says  the  chronicler — (there  is  a  strange  practicality  about  a 
Spanish  angel),  succoured  her  distress,  her  hunger  being 
oftentimes  relieved  by  the  like  mysterious  means,  This  strange 
old>world  figure,  who  became  at  last  a  part  of  the  universal  life 
of  Nature  around  her, — who,  ceasing  indeed  to  move  in  the 
world  of   men,  regained   instead    that  supremacy  over,  and 
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mysterious  sympathy  with,  that  other  world,  which  man  forte 
crimes — pcrhnps  »lso  the  crime  of  civili-^aiion  (for  Indian-t  lu\« 
it),  has  Inst,  needs  no  such  embellishments  to  enhance  it* 
interest.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  hillocks  »nd  shaduvy 
pines,  socmR  a  thinp  as  harmltrss  and  gentle  as  IhemsehOi 
pursued  their  gambols  fearlessly  at  her  feet,  'I'he  rabbits  and 
partridges,  saluted  her  presence  with  marks  of  joy,  running 
around  her  in  gisd  and  tumultuous  pleasure.  She  even  scttM 
their  innocent  quarrels,  and  in  the  morning  lovingly  dbmiswf 
the  vipers  and  poisonous  insects  which,  attracted  to  her  cell  bf 
the  heat  of  a  human  body,  never  offered  harm  to  ortc  whom 
they  regarded  as  their  companion.  Even  the  merr>-  (luM 
world,  which  peopled  flower  and  herb,  and  filled  the  Minllgtf 
with  a  thousand  strange  and  confused  murmurs ;  the  turtle- 
dove and  the  fox,  learned  to  distinguish  her  presence,  and 
owned  her  sway.  Who  shall  tell  the  mysteries  of  conscience 
that  have  been  fathomed  on  this  narrow  spot  of  ground;  tk 
strange  battles  fought  by  the  HIesh  antl  the  Devil  for  a  tonurcd 
soul,  through  the  long  winter  nights  when  the  wolves  and  wiM 
boars  howled  and  grunted  around  her  dwelling?  Or  whe* 
winter  had  given  place  to  summer,  and  Nature  lay  hu^hed  in 
solemn  silence  under  the  glimmering  stars,  who  shall  tell  the 
mystical  harmonics  which  swept  over  her  soul,  as  she  watched 
alone,  encircled  by  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  night  ? 

At  last  it  got  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  cowled  solitaiy 
was  a  woman,  Some  letters  written  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria  to 
her  he  addressed  as  mothci-,  found  in  hcf  cave  one  day  when  she 
was  absent,  by  certain  priests,  ,-inxious  to  .solve  the  m)-5tciy. 
betokened  that  she  was  a  personage  of  birth  and  consequence 
Her  fame  spread,  not  only  as  a  saint,  but  as  one  of  highest  rank. 
Then  the  keen  eyes  of  a  friar  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
Convent  of  Fuen  Santa,  who  went  to  visit  her  in  her  ca\T,  (dl 
on  a  book  of  Hours,  and  a^  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  he  noted 
at  the  end  of  the  book  an  inscription  which  the  hermit  had 
probably  long  ago  forgotten,  stating  that  it  had  been  a  gift  from 
the  I*rinccs9  of  Kboli, 

Now  that  her  secret  was  discovered,  so  great  the  crowds  thll 
flocked  to  the  "  good  woman  "  of  La  Koda,  some  to  cure  their 
infirmities  by  the  magic  touch  of  her  hermit's  habit,  others  froa 
curiosity,  or  to  beseech  her  blcssinR  (amongst  them  grandexs  of 
Spain),  that,  to  jircvent  them  tearing  her  to  pieces  in  their  hooesl 
and  frenzied  tievotion,  it  became  necessary  to  surround  her  wilb 
a  guard  of  anncd  men. 

Hut  it  had  become  the  dream  of  her  life  to  found  a  convent 
Christ  himself  had  held  out  to  her  as  she  prayed  io  her  cave  a 
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ICarmelitc  habit,  and,  on  stretching  out  her  hands  to  take  it.  she 
pras  bathed  in  a  stream  of  g1or>- :  «nd  not  he  only,  but  the 
■prophet  I^lijah,  girt  about  with  a  hairy  girdle  Where,  however, 
ubail  she  find  these  barcyrootcd  Trial's,  with  tlic  dark  habit,  short 
■white  cape,  and  .ihephcrd's  crook,  of  her  visions?  To  every  one 
[ehc  ad<lrcsscd  the  same  anxious  question,  until  at  Icn^h  from  a 
Uabourcr  on  his  way  home  from  the  fair  at  Pastrana  she  heard 
nut  there,  in  some  caves  on  a  hillside,  lived  men  clothed  even  as 
pebe  described.  She  at  once  despatched  a  letter  to  her  old  friend 
land  patron,  the  powerful  and  amiable  Ruy  Gomez,  who,  paJe 
Ittnd  worn-out,  sought  in  Pastrana  a  momentary  surcease  from 
|the  cares  and  turmoil  of  the  court. 

K  Mariano  was  sent  to  fetch  her.  At  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
■the  dusty  friar  and  hermit  were  met  by  the  I'rincc  and  Frinccss 
I  of  Eboli,  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  and  a  splendid  retinue  on  horsc- 
Iback.  After  solemnly  receiving  the  Discalccd  habit  in  the 
[.Monastery  Church  of  Pastrana,  at  the  request  of  the  Princess 
L)f  Portugal,  she  set  off  for  court.  Philip  sent  for  her  to  the 
LCscorial.  Although  years  of  unbroken  solitude  in  the  desert 
I  had  set  their  stamp  upon  the  woman  who  had  once  been  familiar 
[with  the  cu.^toms  of  a  court,  and  her  appearance  wa.<i  strange 
f  and  uncouth  (she  had  forgotten,  says  the  hyperbolical  chronicler, 

all  the  forms  of  courtesy,  and  the  names  of  the  commonest 
,  things),  it  was  noticed  that  her  face,  which  bad  never  been 
I  beautiful,  was  now  transformed  by  an  expression  so  divine  and 

Bwcet  as  to   attract  all   eyes.     The   Catholic  monarch,  whom 

ambassadors  and  grandees  of  Spain  never  addressed  but  on 
I  their  bended  knees,  condescended  to  lay  aside  his  rank,  to  dis- 
[cour^e  familiarly  with  the  simple  old  woman  in  the  friar's  habit, 
frwho  styled  him  "  my  son,"  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  homely 
and  person. 
When  she  attempted  to  excuse  herself  to  the  Princess  for 

her  lack  of  courtly  breeding,  the  latter  embraced  her  tenderly, 

beseeching  her  to  make  it  up  in  love,  and  to  treat  her  like  one 
'of  the  countrywomen  amongst  whom  she  lived.  Would  that 
\  bigotry  ami  superstition  had  never  any  wurse  results  than  these  1 
Don  Join)  of  Austria,  but  recently  appointed  Captain  of  the 
[Catholic  League,  promised  to  transform  her  hermit's  cave  into 
I  a  shrine  as  precious  and  renowned  as  that  of  Guadalupe;  a 

promise  which  was  never  fulfilled. 

Tlw  Pope's  Legate,  highly  scandalised  at  a  Discalccd  friar 
'bcuif  seen  driving  through  the  streets  of  Madrid  with  ladies, 
:  and  scattering  blessings  out  of  the  coach,  although  informed 

by  Mariano  of  her  sex,  sent  for  her  to  his  presence.  When  she 
1  gave  him  her  benediction,  tlte  Nuncio  completely  lost  his  temper^ 
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"  What  I  you  bring  her  to  me  with  a  hood  P  "  tie  said  to  Mariano, 
adding,  as  he  tunied  to  the  hermit, "  And  by  what  spirit  is  ii, 
good  woman,  that  you  go  about  showering  blessings  broadcit: 
like  a  bishop  ?  "  He  ended,  however,  by  beseeching  her  pnytti 
for  the  success  of  the  league ;  and  it  is  said  that  from  her  cd 
In  La  Koda  she  watched  the  proeress,  and  was  the  Rrst  a 
declare  the  issue,  of  the  combat  which  held  the  whole  Christiia 
world  in  suspense,  and  made  I'opc  Pius  v.  groan  as  he  atraited 
the  dubious  result.  Her  return  journey  to  La  Roda  was  a 
triumphal  progress,  A  cart  was  laden  with  the  siK-er  vaaA, 
jewels,  and  chasubles  that  had  been  given  her  as  presents.  At 
Alcald  she  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Morquesa  de  CaAete;  at 
Guadalajara  in  the  Duke  del  Infantado's.  From  Pastrana  to 
I^  Roda  a  court  alguacil,  sent  by  Kuy  Gomez,  restrained  ■ 
crowd  so  great  as  to  impede  their  progress. 

In  April  of  1572  a  monastery  of  Oiscatced  Carmelite  friin 
rose  upon  the  spot,  the  scene  of  her  solitar>'  combats  and 
sulTerings,  and  at  her  entreaty  the  church  was  built  over  her 
cave  where  she  had  spent  eight  years  of  her  life.  Five  ytats 
later,  in  1577,  and  a  year  bdore  Teresa's  visit,  surroundal  by 
the  weeping  friars,  who  besought  the  dying  woman  to  give  them 
a  la.st  blessing,  "  speaking  things  of  God  most  moving  aod 
devout,"  Catalina  Cardona  "entered  into  her  native  land,"3od 
was  buried  in  the  self-same  spot  where  she  had  lived. 

Great  is  the  devotion  bome  to  this  monuter)'  bccattsc  of  her.  and  it 
seems  us  if  the  whole  neighbotithood  was  siill  full  of  her  pici^cncc,  cipedair 
when  nne  looks  upon  that  solitude  and  cave  whCTt  she  lived  bclorc  fbt 
resolved  to  make  the  nionasiery.  ...  I  was  pTofoun<Ily  consoled  whibi  I 
was  there,  and  still  am  so,  iiUhoiiKh  I  was  sorely  humbled  ;  since  I  «a«  tkal 
she  who  had  there  gone  through  so  harsh  3  pcnanrc  was  a  woman  like 
myself,  and  more  ddicitely  rc.itcd,  by  ic;isnn  of  her  itatioo.  .  .  .  Tht 
desircof  imiiaiinghcr  (if  1  might)  was  my  only  comfon,  but  not  so  much, for 
my  whole  life  has  slipped  away  in  desires  and  works  [  hAi«  not  don&  . . .  1 

And  the  dead  saint,  of  whose  glorified  body  she  had  a  vinon, 
as  she  communicated  in  the  church,  spoke  words  of  encourage 
mcnt  to  the  living  saint,  still  struggling,  "  that  I  should  not  get 
wearied,  but  endeavour  to  go  forward  with  these  foundatioat. 
So  by  this  you  see,"  says  the  traveller,  who  was  herself  so  rapjdiy 
drawing  to  her  journey's  close,  and  had  seen  the  succenbl 
ending  of  many  another  toilsome  one,  "hou',  her  labours  beii^ 
now  ended,  she  enjoys  endless  glory.  For  love  of  our  Lon^ 
let  us  take  courage  and  follow  this  our  sister ;  and  abhorring 
ourselves,  as  she  did,  we  shall  end  our  journey ;  .lince  it  is  o«r 
in  so  short  a  time,  and  ever)'thing  has  an  end." 

To-day,  far  away,  just  on  the  borders  of  La  Mancha,  is  a 
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little  vill^c,  forgotten  of  men,  and  baked  by  the  sun.  It  is 
|La  Koda.  About  three  leagues  farther  on,  another  little  town, 
juried  amongst  olive  groves — a  little  town  where  a  po]iulatii>n 
"  labourers  preserve  intact  the  customs,  manners,  and  dress  of 
icir  forefathers, — still  bears  the  name  of  Villanucva  dc  la  Jara. 
lalf-way  between  the  two  the  road  passes  through  a  sandy, 
tonous  tract,  sparsely  covered  with  stunted  pines.  Brilliant 
id  glaring  at  noonday,  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens, 
»nd  the  whole  world  basks  under  his  fierce  light;  strangely 
>lealc  and  impressive  in  the  cold  blue  light  of  sunset.  A 
ilscapc  which  stirs  the  imagination,  with  its  tumbled  red  sAnd 
lillocks  cut  out  against  the  sky  in  fantastic  jags  and  cusps, — 
ch  a  landscape  as  I  have  seen  reflected  in  the  picture  of  some 
fold  Perugian  painter,  with  St,  Jerome  kneeling  in  the  foreground 
jabsorbed  in  prayer,  his  lion  at  his  feet.  If,  turning  aside  from 
Ihe  road — a  track  in  Teresa's  time — you  painfully  make  your 
ly  between  the  sandhills  and  pines,  you  come  to  a  sort  of 
ibletand.  On  one  side  of  it,  down  in  the  hollow  beneath, 
'tiding  gently  along  piLst  its  poplar-lined  banks,  is  the  broad 
stream  of  the  San  Lucar.  On  the  other  a  monotonous  stretch 
>f  plain,  broken  by  weird  clumps  of  pines — now  black  against 
sunset  sky — melts  into  a  far-away  horizon.  On  the  face  of 
broken  slope  above  the  river,  almost  hidden  in  the  brambles 
id  thyme,  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave  roughly  closed  in. 
"What's  this?"  I  ask  my  guide,  a  rough  shepherd,  who  was 
close  by,  and  ought  to  know.  "  No  se  sabc "  (no  one 
cnnws),  is  his  apathetic  answer.  "  ft  is  said  thereabouts " — 
nth  a  sweep  of  the  hand  that  embraces  the  limitless  horizon 
-"  that  a  woman  once  lived  here  in  men's  clothes.  But  no 
te  knows,  and  they  say  so  many  things.  A  few  years  ago 
came  to  sec  it — they  came  of  the  same  family,  .w  they 
kid — axHl  closed  up  the  cave.  Up  on  the  top  there,  by  that 
lieap  of  stones,  you  see  it?  is  a  well,  where  they  say  there 
ras  once  a  convent. — but  no  one  knows,  and  they  say  so 
lany  things." 

And  so  has  the  very  memory  of  that  strange  history,  this 

id  of  this  sixteenth-century  Thebakl.  completely  faded 

'away,  and  with  it  the  ideas  which  animated  that  old,  old  worldt 

with  all  its  sin,  its  shame,  its  chivalrous  nobleness,  it<i  wondrous 

virtues,  its  Inquisition,  and  its  saints,  have  faded  away  also.    Are 

the  ideas  of  the  new  better?     Arc  we,  who  are  stilt  engaged  in 

ing  history  ?     And  as  the  tall    pines   sway  pcntly  against 

Pevening  sky,  although  the  breeze  brings  back  no  echo  of  a 

ivent  bell,  and  the  cistus  and  the  rosemary-  bloom  as  sweetly 

it  tay  feet  as  they  once  did  at  those  of  Catalina  Cardooa's,  and 
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the  solitude  is  Tull  of  a  vague  an<l  mysterious  beauty,  I  woukt 
whether  Nature  herself  may  not  keep  imperishable  recordi— 
fecfxrda  hidden  to  man's  feeble  and  limited  perceptions— «f  tk 
atom  of  Dust  which,  calling  itself  Man,  forms  part  of  her  for  m 
brief  a  moment,  and  U  again  received  t^  her  into  bcr  generou 
bosom,  to  be  nunied  into  fresh  vitalities. 

On  the  morning  of  that  first  Sunday  in  Lent  of  t;8okan 
unwonted  stir  took  the  place  of  the  apathetic  calm  artd  sleqijr 
indificrencc  which  was  ihe  everyday  atRKXsphere  of  Villantxn 
dc  la  Jara — as  it  is  of  all  Sjuni-^h  towns,  great  or  small.  From 
earliest  dawn  keen  eyes  in  the  bell-tower  scan  the  white  parched 
track  between  the  olive  trees.  Presently  a  little  cloud  mava 
on  the  horizon ;  the  bells  swing  round  in  tumultuous  vollqn  of 
coerry  and  agitated  sound  which  greet  the  travellers  from  alJu. 
The  whole  population  of  the  town  streams  out  into  the  road- 
priest,  corporation,  the  "most  principal"  inhabiunts  await  tir 
coming  of  Teresa  dc  Jesus,  who  is  to  arrive  that  day.  TrowjK 
of  children,  swifter-footed  than  their  elders,  have  already  sped 
on  to  meet  her,  and,  falling  on  their  knees  beside  her  cait,  tbcii 
hoods  thrown  back  and  young  heads  bared  to  the  sunlight,  SSi 
the  air  with  their  acclamation.'!:  strangely  like  another  scene, 
when  other  children  strewed  the  city  of  a  Syrian  plain  wi(k 
l>alm  branches  before  one  Jesus,  the  son  of  David,  riding  m 
an  ass  I 

The  procession  swells  at  every  step.  I'eople  kneel  in  the 
road  before  the  mules ;  swarthy  hands  steal  out  front  under 
ragged  cloaks  to  touch  the  awning,  and  invoke  Teresa's  Uess- 
ing.  Muleteers  and  dusty  friars  can  scarce  force  a  passage 
through  the  eager,  brown-faced  throng  whicli  blixks  the  streets. 
As  she  steps  over  the  threshold  of  the  church,  the  strident  rota 
of  the  great  organ  burst  forth  in  triumphant  and  clamoroai 
sound,  and  with  one  accord  the  people  without  and  within 
intone  the  Te  Ueum  Laudamos.  A  hush  of  expectattoo.  a 
momentary  lull,  falls  on  the  assembled  multitude.  Then  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  open  doorway  the  priests  sweep  lorlli 
holding  aloft  the  [lost  on  silver  "andas."  Amidst  shouts  of 
joy  and  muttered  benedictions,  Our  Lady,  robed  in  pearl- 
spangled  velvet,  borne  shoulder-high,  smiles  down  in  the  radiant 
sunlight  on  the  upturned  faces  of  her  worshippers.  The  greU 
crofis  is  rallied,  tlie  heavy  banners  arc  unfurled  (for  all  tlie  riche* 
stored  in  the  dim  reccs.ses  of  the  sacristy  are  displayed  to-day), 
and  with  one  accord  the  glad  procession  sweeps  through  the 
rush-strewn  streets  to  the  Hermitage  of  Santa  Ana.  Cliae 
behind  the  Host,  under  its  vcrj-  shadow,  their  habits,  contrutiiie 
strangely  with  Uic  sdvcr  and  gokl-embroidercd  chasubles  and 
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copes  or  the  c\cTgy,  follows  a  little  knot  or  nuns,  the  black  veils 
which  conceal  their  faces  reaching  to  their  feet.  They  cluster 
round  the  bent  figure  of  an  old  woman,  leaning  on  a  staff, 
towards  whom  every  eye  turns  in  an  indcJinablc  comminglinf; 
of  curiosity,  veneration,  and  love. 

Before  the  imjiroviscd  altars  on  the  way,  they  halt  to  chant 
the  praises  of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel ;  and  so 
hailing,  so  singiii);,  the  procession  at  last  comes  to  a  stop  before 
the  little  hermitage.  The  "servants  of  God"  who  waited  for 
their  coming  at  an  inner  door  received  Teresa  and  her  nuns 
with  lean*  of  joy. 

A  day  indeed  long  to  be  remembered  in  V'illanueva,  whose 
rural  population  depends  for  subsistence  on  the  plenty  of  the 
seasons.  For  on  that  day  rain  long  withheld  fell  abundantly 
on  its  parched  and  sultr>'  fields — surely  a  miracle,  and  aa  surely 
worked  by  the  beneficent  influence  of  Teresa  dc  Jesus.  Ami 
I  proof  of  their  gratitude,  at  the  following  harvest — an  abundant 
»— the  labourers  [^avo  a  solid  donation  to  the  new  convent  of 
Qo^t  a  hundred  fatie^as  of  wheat. 

Does  the  du--.t  He  on  Teresa's  tomb  too  thick,  is  our  fancy 
'  clogged  with  it,  that  we  cannot  even  for  a  moment,  annulling 
e  years  and  the  centuries,  stand  invisible  at  the  corner  of  one 
those  old-world  streets  of  Villanueva  dc  la  Jara,  flushed  with 
[the  bright,  cold  February  sun ;  and  watch  that  memorable  pro- 
icession  as  it  slowly  files  past  us  into  space  and  oblivion,  and  be 
Istirred  with  its  joy  and  solemnity,  its  hushed  pauses,  the  glad 
Ichant  of  many  voices  ?  And  so  they  pass : — robust,  brown-faced 
JManchegan  peasants,  in  a  costume,  some  relics  of  which  their 
(descendants  still  retain  to-day;  hidalgoes  and  people  of  con- 
jscqucncc  in  velvet  doublet,  short  cloak,  plumed  bonnet,  and 
lEword  (growing  a  little  rusty  for  want  of  use) ;  pliantoms  they, 
tand  phantoms  we,  and  the  street  is  empty  and  silent,  except 
for  a  dog  hunting  for  garbage  in  the  gutter. 

Short  as  was  Teresa's  sojourn  in  Sta.  Ana,  it  left  its  special 
ll^end;  and  the  nuns  still  tell  how,  whilst  the  hermitage  was 
jticing  transformed  into  a  convent,  a  workman  let  the  wheel  he 
Iwas  making  for  the  well  slip  from  his  fingers  and  fall  upon 
[her  with  such  force  as  to  fell  her  to  the  ground ;  and  she  must 
[assuredly  have  been  killed  had  not  St  Joseph  (on  whose  eve 
|it  happened)  miraculously  .s.ivcd  her  life. 

Five  da>'3  after  her  arrival  she  gave  the  habits  to  her  new 
I  daughters,  and  apportioned  the  various  conventual  offices. 

But  time  pressed ;  her  work  of  organisation  concluded,  her 
I  presence  was  no  longer  needed.  The  evening  before  she  again 
[aei  forth  to  retravenc  the  twenty-dght  Ic^^cs  between  Vula- 
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nueva  and  Malagon,  she  called  together  the  daughters  she  had 
bfoucht  with  hcr.and  whom  she  was  now  to  leave  behind. exikt 
and  friendless  in  a  strange  place,  whose  life  thenceforth  would 
probably  be  a  constant  battle  against  starvation.  She  grawljr 
and  lovingly  addressed  them,  painted  the  future  that  a«-uled 
them,  and  its  manifold  difficulties.  Still  the  Lord  had  procnised 
her  that  he  wouUl  not  fail  them  if  they  faithfully  fulfilled  thdr 
obligations.  If  any  there  were  who  faltered  at  the  prospect 
there  was  still  time,  and  she  begged  them  even  at  this  Ust 
moment  to  speak  out  frankly,  and  she  would  b«ar  them  away 
with  her  on  the  morrow.  But  they  were  all  brave  and  valiant 
souls,  these  poor,  simple,  conscientious  women,  and  of  the  scvca 
none  accepted  the  offer  dictated  by  her  tender  though  tfulncss. 

A  last  embrace,  and  before  the  sun  rose  over  the  olhe 
groves  of  Villanueva,  the  aged  saint  had  left  the  town  bdiiod 
her  in  the  chill  gray  dawn.  When  she  had  crossed  the  thres- 
hold, and  her  voice  still  lingered  in  her  daughters'  ears,  a  gnat 
River  rolled  between  them.  For  they  had  seen  her  fsce,ud 
listened  to  her  tender  farewells  for  the  last  time  on  this  side 
the  grave  I 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

ANTES  QUEBRAR  QUE  DOULAR 

*'Ca  nan  «  la  perfeccion 
Mucbo  bblar ; 
Mu  obrando,  denegar 
Luengo  sermon." 

£l  Makquks  DK  SAKTILLANA. 


^HE  day  before  Palm  Sunday  Teresa  arrived  in  I'olcdo 
after  a  thirty  leagues'  journey  from  Vlllanueva  de  la 
ra,  which  had  taken  several  days  to  perform.  Although  .she 
re  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  so  well  that  she  writes  to 
»ria  de  San  Jos<5  that  "  for  years  she  had  never  enjoyed  such 
alth,"  her  strength  had  been  sorely  tried,  and  a  few  days 
cr.  on  Holy  Thursday,  she  was  slruKgl"'>g  with  one  of  the 
irpcst  attacks  of  ilhtes»  ("of  perlcsift  and  the  heart ")  she  had 
er  had  in  her  life. 

The  brave  old  woman  did  not  flinch.  Accustomed  to 
nstvit  infirmity,  she  was  "up  and  about  whenever  able." 
it  she  thought  she  had  looked  death  ver>*  closely  in  the 
:e;  and  the  fear  of  it  that  had  once  haunted  her  is,  as  she 
Is  Gracian,  now  gone ;  it  had  mattered  as  little  to  her  to 
■  as  to  live.  Her  weakness,  and  the  secret  hope  she  cherished 
being  able  at  last  to  obtain  the  desired  license  for  the  founda- 
n  at  Madrid,  detained  her  in  Toledo  until  close  on  Ihe  second 
■ek  of  June.  She  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
B  Archbishop  himself,  when,  accompanied  by  Gracian,  she 
offered  her  request  in  person.  He  received  her  kindly,  even 
Uned  to  favour  the  project ;  but  the  license  was  not  conceded. 
b  general  sympathy  was  doubtless  with  the  Descalios,  but 
ttnttcriy  resented  his  niece's  intention  of  entering  the  Order 
Medina,  and  attributed  it  to  Teresa's  counsels  and  persua- 
ffi.  At  all  events,  she  now  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
e  of  the  book  of  her  I.i/e.  Said  (he  grave  Archbishop: 
ireat  is  the  pleasure  1  receive  in  knowing  you.     Thank  God, 

B comes  all  good,  and  know   that  a  book  of  yours 
td  to  the  Inquisition,  perhaps  not  altogether  with 
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3  good  motive;  but  I,  together  with  other  very  learned  inen, 
have  read  it  through ;  and  not  only  has  it  not  done  yon  huo, 
but  for  its  sake  look  on  me  from  to-day  henceforward  as  ynw 
chaplain  ;  and  be  sure  that,  in  all  I  can  do  for  the  Order,  rigli! 
willingly  do  [  offer  to  help  you  in  everythint;  that  may  bt 
required."  I  know  not  how  far  these  few  in^tgiiiticant  flrords 
of  admiration  anil  empty  Castilian  oflcrs  of  service,  altbotigii 
spokc-n  by  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain  himself  (htmew 
much  they  might  confirm  its  orthodoxy),  consoled  Teren  Sf 
the  years  of  dreary  delay  and  torture  this  book,  which  had 
been  to  her  "a  most  great  torment  and  cross,'  had  cost  her. 
Of  how  far  they  compensated  for  the  refusal  of  the  only  thinj 
she  desired.  If  the  denouncer  was,  as  has  been  asserted,  tfar 
Princess  of  Eboli  (although  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
prove  it),  Teresa  was  amply  avenged,  for  she  who  had  ooce 
ruled  supreme  amidst  the  briltiancy  of  a  court  was  now  ckw 
prisoner  in  her  fortress  tower  of  Pastrana,  and  it  was  with  tlit 
utmost  difficulty  that  permission  was  accorded  to  Gracian  to 
adrniniitter  to  her  such  spiritual  consolation  as  he  could.  Then 
w-is  little  pity  in  the  old  nun's  heart  for  her  fallen  enemy: 
"  Fray  Hernando  del  Castillo  is  here.  Report  goes  that  the 
Princess  of  Eboli  was  in  her  house  at  Madrid;  now  they  say 
she  is  in  Pastrana.  I  cannot  say  which  is  true :  but  cither  tlte 
one  or  the  other  is  far  too  good  for  her." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  original  of  her  /.i/t  (thus  eulogised 
by  Quiroga)  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors,  who  had  not 
yet  pronounced  a  verdict,  it  was  not  entirely  withdrawn  froa 
circulation.  A  special  license  had  been  granted  to  the  Dudioi 
of  Alba  to  retain  the  copy  transcribed  for  her  by  that  grumpf 
old  Dominican  catcdratico  of  Salamanca,  Fray  Bart<^oa3if  ^ 
Medina,  whose  sour  dislike  Teresa  had  so  deftly  tranafomiod 
into  warm  attachment  In  its  perusal  the  Duke  wiled  amy 
the  weary  hours  of  his  imprisonment  in  Uceda,  thus  aflbrdinf 
to  the  Monkish  commentator  of  Teresa's  letters  an  ingcnion 
comparison  with  Julius  Caesar  engaged  in  the  study  of  tbc 
//iad.  He  is  reported  to  have  said — this  fierce  bigot  wt» 
decimated  the  Low  Countries,  this  saint  humble  and  pious  if 
ever  there  was  one  (aifd,  given  the  fierce  grim  creed  of  the 
epoch,  the  one  view  may  be  as  correct  as  the  other), — ^"th*t 
there  was  nothing  that  could  give  him  greater  pleasure  th«a 
to  see  the  Mother  Teresa,  although  to  do  so  he  had  to  tra«l 
many  leagues."  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance  th* 
although  she  was  brought  into  such  close  connection  with 
them.  Teresa  never  saw  either  the  stem  Ferdinand  of  Tokda 
or  his  master,  in  the  flesh.    The  Duchess,  indeed,  was  one  of 
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warmest  friends,  and  well  did  she  repay  her  attachment, 
lincc  it  was  as  she  travelled  to  Alba  to  be  present  at  ber 
Iftughtcr-in-law's  confinement  that  she  met  her  death. 
B  Amongst  the  letters  written  by  her  durinR  her  present 
Mijourn  in  Toledo  is  one  to  Doi^a  Maria  llcnriquez,  Duchess 
>f  Alba,  congratulating  her  on  her  husband's  release,  and 
>eseeching  her  to  use  her  influence  with  her  brother-in-law, 
4ie  Constable  of  Navarre,  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits  of  f'amplona. 
It  was  on  this  occa-tion,  when  Philip  was  forced  to  place 
lis  prisoner  at  the  head  of  the  troops  he  was  marching  into 
Pwnigal  to  pacify  the  revolts  consequent  on  the  annexation  of 
hat  country  to  Spain,  that  the  aged  Duke  (he  was  then 
«venty-two)  made  his  memorable  answer,  "that  he  obeyed,  if 
inly  for  the  sake  of  its  being  said  that  his  Majesty  had  vassals 
won  him  kingdoms  whilst  they  still  dragged  their  chains 
lind  them  I " 

Touched  by  Teresa's  repeated  entreaties  for  Fray  Antonio 
Jesus,  who  had  himself  been  ill,  and  was  still  so  weak  that 
feared  to  go  alone  with  him,  lest  he  should  break  down  on 
he  road,  Gracian  came  from  Madrid  to  conduct  her  to  Segovia ; 
leing  present,  as  we  have  seen,  at  that  famous  interview  with 
Archbishop.  !t  seems  certain  that  she  once  again  passed 
Migh  Madrid  (although  by  her  own  desire  her  visit  was 
3t  a  profound  secret),  where  she  picked  up  the  sister  of  one 
in  Lopez  dc  Velasco,  Philip  ll.'s  chronicler,  and  afterwards 
iecretar>-  of  his  Exchequer,  who  had  assisted  them  greatly 
jjiring  the  negotiations  now  so  happily  drawing  to  an  end. 
[Teresa  was  nothing  if  not  grateful.  If  for  many  >'ear8  she 
nembered  in  her  prayers  a  man  who  had  once  given  her  a 
of  water  by  the  wayside,  what  was  not  her  debt  to  the 
rerty-strickcn  gentleman'  who  had  aided  them  so  heartily 
bthcJr  struggles?  She  had  therefore  willingly  consented  to 
"  sive  his  sister  into  the  Order.  Perhaps  it  is  characteristic 
'the  age  that,  although  the  brother  had  been  a  brax-c  and 
evoted  soldier,  and  was,  moreover,  higli  in  Philip's  favour,  he 
'M  too  poor  to  give  her  a  bed  or  the  modest  outfit  required 
y  Teresa's  rules  of  the  poorest  novice. 

Not  perhaps  without  some  difiiculty:  "for  these  nuns 
lake  such  a  pother  about  anything,  unless  it  happens  to 
sincide  with  their  own  wishes,  that  thej'  are  a  torment  to 
;f"  Nevenheless  the  prioress  of  Segovia  loved  "Icrcsa  too 
to  thwart  her;  "although  I  write  to  her  in  such  a  manner 
they  could  do  no   less   than    receive  her.     Little,  indeed. 

||lCcd(le»  Iwlag  a  loldlei  and  a  tuimnaii,  )ic  «rai  alio  no  conccmpljblc  ichotar, 
'  I  muMtloo  may  slitl  be  (ecu  in  Coramibiu'  Ttier*  di  la  Lngmt  C«Uttltm4, 
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was  needed  for  the  prioress,  who  desires  to  please  both  yog. 
paternity  and  me  1 " 

And  thither  the  dowerless  Juana  dc  la  Madre  de  Diosn* 
now  to  accompany  her.  No  subsequent  prelate  dared  to  lake 
away  the  black  veil  which,  on  her  departure  from  Segorii, 
Teresa  placed  over  the  head  of  the  ignorant  novice  whoot  she 
herself  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  teach  to  read,  so  as  l» 
enable  her  to  take  part  in  the  choir  duties, — cons^teg  li 
infamy  him  who  should  dtrprivc  her  of  it;  and,  altbov^ 
dedicated  to  the  humbler  offices  of  religion,  Juana  wore  it 
until  her  death  in   1620. 

In  Madrid,  too,  Teresa  probably  saw  for  tbc  last  time 
the  confessor  whose  rigours  and  harshness  had  only  incrcaia! 
her  love  and  veneration  for  him.  Father  Kaltasar  Alvarez,  nfcs 
died  two  montlis  afterwards  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Bclmonte. 

At  Segovia  the  news  of  her  brother  Lorenzo's  deaik 
snapped  another  of  the  links  which  still  bound  her  to  life 
Since  the  moment  when,  freshly  disembarked  from  the  galleon, 
he  had  come  to  her  like  a  providence  in  her  hour  of  uttnnt 
need  at  Seville,  they  had  been  united  by  the  tcndcrcst  rclatioe- 
ship.  His  admiration  and  love  for  her  had  known  no  boundi 
She  counselled,  and  he  meekly  besought  her  direction,  not  only 
in  the  graver  matters  of  conscience,  but  in  the  minor  arrange- 
ments of  his  household,  the  education  of  his  children,  the 
management  of  hU  fortune.  Not  only  did  she  regulate  its 
penances  and  send  him  hair  shirts  ;  but  she  also  decides  is  to 
whether  or  not  he  shall  furnish  his  house  with  tapestries  and 
silver,  or  buy  a  "  good  serviceable  hack  fit  for  work  as  wtB 
as  ridin,':,"  rather  than  a  mule.  "  It  was  strange  the  confideact 
he  had  in  all  I  said  to  him,"  she  writes,  "which  proceeded 
from  the  great  love  he  had  conceived  for  me." 

Of  a  somewhat  full-bloodetl  habit  of  body,  a  little  vain- 
glorious and  ostcniatious,— a  person  of  no  little  consequence  in 
poverty-stricken  Avila, — full  of  old-world  flourishes  and  compS- 
ments,  such  is  the  faint  image  of  Lorenzo  de  Cepeda's  pcrsonanj 
as  reflected  through  his  sisters  letters.  Deeply  tinged  with  tfatf 
brooding  melancholy  which  in  one  member  of  the  family 
least  almost  degenerated  into  madness  (even  in  Se%'ille.  Terea 
had  had  some  little  difficulty  in  restraining  him  from  entering  « 
religious  order),  his  tastes  were  those  of  a  sombre  recluse,  wd 
became  more  sombre  as  years  went  on.  No  sooner  had  he 
taken  root  in  his  native  town  than  he  bought  a  property  aboot 
three  miles  out  of  it,  a  country  house  with  its  cornfields,  pastoir- 
lands,  and  belt  of  scnib-uak,  for  r4jOoo  ducats,  lying  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  sandy  tract  which  connects  the  wind-swept 
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[parameras  with  the  cistus-covcred  prairies  of  Estrcmadura. 
It  is,"  says  Teresa  to  her  prioress,  a  "  termirto  ndondo"  that  is, 
jexcmpt  from  all  jurisdiction,  so  that  Lorenzo  was  in  fact  lord 
[of  galtows  and  knife  in  his  own  domain.  Surely  the  worthy 
treasurer  of  Quito  has  had  his  heart's   desire.     Perhaps,  who 

cnows  but  be  had  by  thi*  purchase  accomplished  a  dream,  an 
tambition  long  nursed  in  the  far-away  heats  of  Peru  ;  that  this 
jdistant  prospect,  now  fulfilled,  of  ending  his  days  in  Avila  in 
rwcll-carncd  repose  and  dignity,  ere  he  too  laid  down  his  bonet 
'beside  those  of  his  fathers  and  became  like  them  a  memory',  had 

shone  like  a  gleam  of  light  through  long  and  weary  years  of 
[StrugElc.  But  alas!  he  had  there  left  his  youth  behind  him. — 
(behind  him  too  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  and  if  the  streamlets 
jshed  as  merrily  through  brown  paramcra  or  jagged  pine  forest, 

klas  \  they  could  nevermore  be  the  same  to  him  as  in  his 
Iboyhood.  No  sooner  had  he  bought  it  than  he  found  the 
(con.stant  occupations,  the  supervision  it  entailed,  both  irksome 
)d  distasteful,  and  regretted  not  having  laid  out  his  capital  in 
urchasing  bonds  or  mortgages  instead — in  those  days  an  easy 

ind  lucrative  source  of  income.     His  larger-minded  sister'  did 

aer  best  to  check  this  growing  melancholy,  and  bring  him  to  a 

Wealthier  frame  of  mind.  She  prays  God  to  help  him  sell  his 
ittle ;  his  not  being  able  to  hear  Mass  except  on  Sundays  fills 
Iher  with  great  concern.  She  promptly  vetoes  as  folly  the  \'ow 
[made  by  the  good  hidalgo  to  refrain  from  venial  sin,  and  smartly 

tigmatises  his  regrets  as  to  La  Serna  as  the  devil's  doing. 

Set  TOur  mind  at  rest  thai  in  mBny  respects  ynu  have  acted  for  the  but, 

ad  thai  yoii  have  left  more  ilian  ricncR  It  yniir  children,  which  is  honour. 

IVoae  who  hean  of  ii  but  nrcoiinu  it  a  Kreat  K"od  fortune.    And  think  rou 

■there  u  no  trouble  in  KetiiiiK  payment  of  these  quit-renti  ? — a  net«r-enaiii){ 

>  going  about  with  executions.     Be  sure  it  i»  a  lempiation  :  and  do  not  again 

give  ¥ray  to  it,  but  praise  Cod  for  it,  and  do  not  think  that,  alUiouKh  you 

had  more  time,  you  would  hn^'C  mure  jirnyer.     Undeeeit'e  yoimeir  al>oui 

ktbis,  for  time  ki  well  employed  .11  In  looking  after  your  children'i  property 

Pdoes  not  hinder  pmyer,  .  .  -  Ti>'  10  find  time  direcily  these  X't''"  "'e  "*er 

[Chnsimat  and  New  Year^  tidej  to  *ec  about  your  ruprrs,  and  to  get  ihera 

put  into  the  nrdcr  you  intend  to  leave  tlicm  in.    And  wh.ii  you  »pcnd  en  \jx 

Sema  is  well  spent,  and  when  summer  comes  ii  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to 

jfn  (here  occasionally.    Jacob  did  not  cease  to  be  a  Mini  beeauie  he  looked 

after  his  (locks,  neiiher  did  Abraham  nor  Snn  Jottquia  ;  for,  the  momcni  we 

wish  to  cKflpe  labour,  everyihtng  becomes  a  burden  10  ub.  .  .  .  It  is  too 

grcnl  a  mercy  of  Cod  that  you  are  ivcaiied  by  what  to  others  ntiuld  be  repotc. 

'  Tere*s  rn  her  conveals  conserved  the  ideas  of  an  Dldci  a|^.     To  her  it  umied  ■ 

inci  diihonow  lo  Iitc  do  intcrcM,— "'  a  breed  of  tonco  metal,"  as  Shakespeare 

it.     AjiTicullurc.  on  Ihe  cnnlnjy,  involird  Do  such  iiipna.     To  Lweaio,  who 

I  Uved  more  in  (he  world,  nnd  wu  bctitt  up  lo  'lair,  ii  Inrolved  none.    These 

]  qttit-rent)  nf  nhicli  >he  implie*  livr  diuppcoral  wcie  (ail  hct«Riin|>  one  uf  ibc  cutN* 

|«  Spain. 
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But  nllhoiuh  it  is  so,  jrou  cannot  leave  it,  Foe  it  is  our  duty  to  wm  God 
as  be  sees  nt,  nnd  not  we.  Uliat  it  seems  to  mc  you  can  spare  yoimcUii  i* 
tliis  of  increasing  your  fonune,  and  for  this  reason  nanly  I  hxvc  fdt  (bd 
iha;  you  should  leave  it  10  God ;  for  even  at  rejiiuos  the  wroild  one  Imi 
somewhat  in  its  esteem.  I  think  it  is  better  to  be  more  charf  in  (><«( 
since  Cod  has  given  you  enough  to  live  on  and  to  spare,  aliboo^  M 
so  much  [ai  you  would  desire}.  I  do  not  call  what  you  ore  ttuakisf  rf 
doing  in  La  !>ema  t;ainint;  money,  wbidi  is  ^'Cry  well,  but  I  speak  d 
that  other  point  of  adding  to  your  income. 

As  time  went  on,  in  spite  of  hU  sLiter's  counscU,  Ijomaa 
became  a  confirmed  ascetic,  and  again  her  wholesome  resbaint 
was  needed  to  temper  the  ardour,  which  her  own  example, 
perhaps,  had  chiefly  been  instrumental  in  exciting,  of  the  ot- 
conccntratcd  attd  morbid  man.  Guided  by  her,  he  gave  himielf 
up  to  the  stran{^  train  of  mystical  emotions  she  knew  as  itie 
I'raycr  of  Union. 

A  dangerous  exercise — these  vague  exploringn  into  tbeabyn 
of  cou.'tcience,  with  rea.ton  tottering  on  the  brink.  Theeminenlly 
practical  side  of  Teresa's  nature  had  proved  her  salvation,  be 
few  indeed  arc  those  who  can  attempt  to  explore  the  hiddoi 
recesses  of  their  inner  consciousness  with  impunity.  The 
following  passage  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him  will  perhap* 
explain  my  meaning,  and  may  not  be  without  interest  cither  to 
the  psychologist  or  to  the  ph>'stcian : — 

"Pay  no  attention  to  those  afflictions  you  mention;  ft* 
although  I  have  ne\'er  suffered  it,  since  God  in  his  goodnc«3  has 
always  preserved  me  from  these  passions,  1  think  it  mu»  be  that, 
as  the  delight  experienced  by  the  soul  is  so  great,  it  rtractsoa 
the  body.  It  will  wear  away  gradually  with  God's  favottr,  if)X» 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  .  .  .  The  tremors  will  also  disappear.  . . . 
As  to  the  warmth  you  s-iy  you  feci,  it  is  of  noconseqtjcncc;  stiU 
if  it  is  excessive,  it  may  be  hurtful  to  the  health."  She  sends 
him  a  hair  shirt  "  extremely  efficacious  in  awakening  love,"  with 
minute  directions  when  and  how  lo  wear  it  When  winter  « 
over,  she  will  send  him  some  other  "trifle"  more.  "  I  lait^ 
that  you  should  send  mc  comfits,  presents,  money,  and  I — hiur 
shirts !  '■ 

But  amidst  all  thc»e  vagaries  of  mysticism,  Teresa's  habitual 
good  sense  and  discretion  never  deserted  her.  She  stenil]r 
discouraged  visions  amongst  her  nuns,  and,  as  to  their  writing 
down  their  experience<,  she  would  have  none  of  it.  So  too  bei 
brother's  health  is  with  her  the  supreme  consideration,  and  sbe 
insists  on  his  following  advice  which  her  letters  show  At 
too  often  neglected  in  her  own  cxise.  Me  is  to  sleep  not  lew 
than  six  hours,  "since  we  elderly  people  must  so  treat  our 
bodies,  that  they  shall  not  play  havoc  with  our  spiriL"    He 


to  wear  the  hair  Khirt  without  a  fold  of  linen  underneath 

0  prelect  his  stomach,  and  if  he  feels  pain  in  the  kidneys,  he  Is 
It  once  to  leave  it  off,  as  nho  the  scourgings,  "  since  God  carex 
Bore  for  your  health,  and  that  you  should  obe>'  him,  than  for 
^our  penances,"  He  is  also  to  eat  a  sufficient  supper,  and  not  to 
ivpnvc  himself  of  sleep. 

Wt  At  first  Loa-nzo,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  education  of  his 
IRu,  who  pursued  their  studies  under  the  Jesuits  of  San  Gil, — 
ind  not  averse  to  dazzling  his  townsmen  with  the  spectacle 
)f  his  weJilth  and  prospcritj-, — had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Avila 
nth  no  little  show  and  pomposity,  as  is  proved  by  the  tapestries 
uid  silver,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  to  whom  laiigliing  allusion 
s  made  by  his  sister,  and  the  page  who  accompanied  his 
:hildren  to  school.  Latterly,  however,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
>r  hungry  and  out-at-elbows  relatives,  his  circumstances  would 
feem  to  have  got  soRiewhat  embarrassed,  and  he  retired  to  La 
Sema.  "  He  spends  much,"  she  writes ;  "  and  as  he  is  accustomed 
X)  want  for  nothing,  and  has  no  stomach  to  beg  from  any  one, 
te  is  very  depressed."  Nor  was  the  constant  presence  of  a 
wother,  a  melancholy  soldier  of  fortune, — who,  lacking  advancc- 
nent  in  the  Indies,  had  returned  to  his  native  country  as  poor  as 
le  had  left  it,  to  live  on  Lorenzo's  charity, — best  calculated  to 
Itssipate  the  good  hidalgo's  spleen.  Indeed,  Pedro  was  a  source 
it  considerable  disquiet  to  them  both.  Soured,  atrabilious, 
ixacting,  and  disputatious  before  she  left  for  Segovia,  he  had 
umed  up  in  Toledo  much  to  Teresa's  dismay,  having  quarrelled 
vith  Lorenzo  and  left  La  Scrna  in  disgust,  staling  his  intention 
>f  starting  off  for  Seville  on  the  morrow  with  a  muleteer.     "  But 

1  know  not  why,  for  the  wretched  man  is  in  such  a  state  that  one 
lay  of  sun  might  kill  him,  and  he  arrived  with  a  pain  in  the 
lead,  and  in  Seville  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  for  him  to  spend 
lis  money,  and  beg  in  the  name  of  God."  I  misdoubt  me, 
ndeed,  whether  the  luckless  adventurer  thought  much  of  Mass 
>r  sanctity,  for  tlie  rigid  old  CastiUan  nun  displays  but  small 
lympathy  for  the  graceless  brother,  whose  "terrible  condition  " 
ine  charitably  ascribed  to  "  melancholy,  which  grips  him 
icrccly." 

Although  Pedro's  unexpected  apparition  in  Toledo  was 
inything  but  an  unmixed  pleasure,  she  at  once  in(litcc<!  him  to 
l^t,  until  '!;hc  could  patch  up  a  reconciliation  betu'een  him  and 
be  long-suffering  Lorenzo  in  Avila, 

She  feels  little  charity,  indeed,  for  the  wretchctl  man  whom 
Sod  seems  to  have  sent  to  tempt  them  both,  in  order  to  sec  how 
iir  their  chanty  can  reach.  Even,  as  she  writes  to  Lorenzo,  if 
:  only  a  neighbour,  much  less  a  brother,  she  would  have 
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little  enouj^h  to  waste  on  him.  In  any  case  Lorenzo  must  uestt 
have  him  in  his  house  aRain.  and  Pedro  also  swears  he  woold 
rather  die  than  ro  back.  Still,  he  is  now  penitent,  and  if  Pedts 
is  mad,  which  she  believes  he  is  on  this  point  (that  of  returning 
to  La  Serna), "  it  is  clear  that  your  grace  is  only  the  mote 
obliged,  according  to  the  law  of  perfection,  to  do  what  you  cu 
for  him,  and  not  to  let  him  go  away  to  die."  Indeed  it  is  cleu^ 
Lorenito's  duty  to  diminish  his  other  charities  for  the  sike 
giving  to  his  brother.  Supposing  he  were  to  die  on  the  n>ad,ifae 
adds,  such  is  Lorenzo's  condition  that  he  would  ne\-er  cease  a 
bewail  it.  If  Lorenzo  would  give  him  20D  reals  a  year  to  Ice^ 
him  in  food  over  and  above  the  200  he  has  hitherto  alloired  1dm 
for  his  clothes,  he  can  live  with  his  sister  (Da.  Maria  de  GtumuV 
who,  he  says,  has  already  asked  him  to  do  so,  or  with  her  sot, 
Don  Diego  de  Gtizman, 

£vcn  this  modest  stipend,  however,  must  not  be  given  to  Hm 
all  at  once,  but  doled  out  to  those  who  give  him  food  ami 
lodging,  ■'  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  he  will  not  stay  long  anywhere* 
Five  days  after,  she  wrote  again,  anxious  to  have  the  nuHcr 
settled  before  she  left  Toledo.  Pedro  has  got  still  leaner.  "TV 
poor  man  is  here  spending  his  money,  and,  judging  by  Ui 
thinness,  he  must  be  in  great  affliction." 

One  thing  she  stoutly  vetoed :  Lorenzo's  suggestion  repeated 
to  her  by  Pedro,  that  he  might  6nd  a  convenient  asylum  in  one 
of  her  own  monasteries.  "  How  would  one,"  she  uTiies.  "wfce 
refused  to  eat  the  meat  provided  for  him  at  the  inn,  unless  it  vat 
tender  and  well  cooked,  rather  preferring  to  ctieat  his  hunger 
with  a  pie  (con  un  pastel  sc  pasa),  put  up  with  the  scant  fart  d 
a  monastery?  besides  which,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  recdw 
laymen  as  inmates.  When  I  can,  I  send  him  some  little  trifln 
but  very  seldom.  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  endure  him  and  gt« 
hira  everything  done  to  a  turn ;  a  terrible  thing,"  she  iHi 
mournfully,  "is  this  humour,  which  docs  harm  to  himself  and 
every  one  else.  God  deliver  ynn  from  taking  him  again  istft 
your  house,  I  wish  that  ever>-  other  means  should  be  tried,w 
that,  if  he  dies,  your  grace  and  I  should  have  nothing  to  rcproadh 
ourselves  with.' 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  reconciliation  was  eventnaVr 
patched  up  between  the  two  brothers;  for  Pedro,  tt  secnh 
returned  to  Avila,  where  wc  shall  presently  find  him  figbtin; 
tooth  and  nail  with  the  curator  of  his  dead  brother's  property. 

Nor  even  in  Segovia  did  the  saint  forget  her  brother'f 
interests,  for  there  wc  find  her  busying  herself  in  ncgotiattni;  ■ 
match  for  her  nephew  Francisco, — for  Lorenzo's  sons  were  nw 
young  men,  and  Lorenzo,  the  second  orte,  bad  already  bcci 
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3vidcd  for  in  Quito.    A  strange  occupation  for  a  saint  and  her 
iriorcss :    "  looking  about   how    to   sound   the   intended   bride 
idircctly,  so  as  to  sec  if  it  is  possible  for  your  grace  to  treat 
-it!" 

But  neither  marriage  nor  givinp  in  marriage  was  to  employ 
}rcn£o  much  longer.  His  last  letter  to  her  was  so  full  of  gloom 
ind  dark  forebodings  that  she  uTotc  towards  the  end  of  June: 
''  I  do  not  know  whence  you  have  it  that  you  are  to  die  soon,  nor 
irhy  you  should  think  such  nonsense,  and  be  oppressed  by  what 
not  to  be.  I'ut  your  trust  in  God,  who  is  a  true  friend,  and 
rill  fail  neither  your  children  nor  yourself.  I  wish,  indeed,  that 
{rou  were  disposed  to  come  to  me  here,  since  I  cannot  go  to  you 
Sere.  At  least  it  is  very  ill  of  your  girace  to  go  so  long  without 
paying  a  visit  to  San  }os6,  for,  since  it  is  so  close,  the  exercise 
ind  a  little  company  will  rather  do  you  good."  Ills  daughter 
Teresa  was  a  nomc  in  San  }osi,  and  Teresa  fondly  hoped  that 
'  sprightly  sallies  and  the  conversation  of  the  good  nuns  might 
3use  him  out  of  his  depres.3ton.  She  had  ended  her  letter  by 
]uesting  him  to  despatch  a  messenger,  "as  a  point  has  been 
gained  in  that  business,  and  it  has  not  been  taken  ill."  A 
icsscngcr  that  was  never  dcspatchcti ;  for.  seven  days  after  his 
lister  traced  these,  her  last  words  to  him,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
six  hours,  Lorenzo  died  suddenly  at  La  Scma,  choked  by  3  rush 
>f  blood  to  the  mouth.' 

About  three  miles  from  Avila,  at  the  foot  of  a  tumbled,  pine- 

id   hill,  down  whose   face,  sparkling  in    the  sun,  a  streamlet 

shes  tumultuously,  the  long,  low,  rambling  country  grange  still 

Mands  in  which  Lorenzo  de  Ce{>eda  electe<l   to  end   his  days. 

"iere,  at  least,  is  a  veritable  relic  of  his  life,  the  mute  witness  of 

lis  goings-out  and  comings-in, — a  real  thing,  which  greeted  the 

'eyes  of  one  Lorenrxi  de  Cepcda  as  familiarly  as  it  docs  mine,  and 

which,  though  he  paid  for  it  in  good  store  of  ducats,  is  now  mine 

much  as  it  was  ever  his.      Here,  at  all  events,  we  touch  the 

Here  it  has  not  quite  faded  away  into  night,  like  her 

father's  house,  where  Ter<»a  and  these  brothers  of  hers  played 

ind  prayed  away  their  childhood,  and  to  which  they  bade 

farewell,  she  to  found,  and  they  to  fight  in  those  far  lands  beyond 

seas — some  to  win  the  gtienlon  of  victory  in  broad  pieces  of 

leight, — the  most  of  them  to  find  a  nameless  gravv.     Here,  at  all 

■events,  the  hand  of  the  baiban'an.'i  that  reared  a  tawdry  church 

Iwithin  tbv  w,ilU  of  what  was  once  .Monso  de  Cepeda's  duelling, 

|destroying  all  its  most  intimalo  charm  and  sentiment,  has  happily 

tn  sla>-cd.      And  here  before  this  gray  country  house  of  the 

[Serna,  facing  brown  paramera  and   blue  sierra,  with  the  same 

'lib  wonby  at  noto  thM  Tcmm abo died  in  ihe  tunc  wmjr. 
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dumb  iinpassiveness  as  when  the  good  Castilian  hidalgo  weaved 
put  of  his  existence  into  its  stones,  it  is  the  present  that  bccooes 
unreal  and  strange,  ourselves  the  unfamiliar  6gurcs  in  the  Uad- 
scapc.  What,  indeed,  have  modem  life  and  modem  wa>*s  ta 
do  with  it  ?  Here  along  the  front  is  the  quaint  solana,  or  opa 
gallery,  supported  by  slender  granite  pillars,  where  oocc  t 
melancholy  gentleman,  in  trunk-hose  and  doublet  and  sboit 
velvet  cloak,  gravely  took  the  sun,  as  his  eyes  wandered  ova  fte 
tawny  landscape  of  winter.  The  courtyanU,  ;^i>actous  and  Cfcn 
stately,  surrounded  by  colonnade*  of  granite  pillars,  are  empty 
and  lifeless.  A  donkey  is  tied  to  a  ring  in  the  outer  court,  vhat 
so  many  years  ago  Lorenzo,  booted  and  spurred,  bestnxle  liis 
little  well-knit  Castilian  hack  (in  whose  purchase  Teresa  took 
so  large  a  share),  with  its  hiRh-pcakcd  saddle  of  cmbratdend 
cordoban.  At  nightfall,and  how  often, did  not  he  and  his  oiasttr 
clatter  in  and  out  of  the  ponderous  gateways  of  Axila — its  tida 
thinking  thoughts  and  living  a  life  all  so  dim  and  strange  tou 
The  little  chapel  where  he  so  often  knelt  at  his  de\-otk>n!^  and 
where  Teresa  took  it  so  ill  that  Mais  should  only  be  said  oa 
festivals,  hears  Mass  no  longer.  I-'or  times  have  ch.inged,  ind 
men  with  them.  Here  is  the  kitchen,  sombre,  low-roofed,  tfllidi 
Teresa  would  fain  have  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house  at 
account  of  the  noise  made  by  the  ploughmen  who  gntbcm! 
round  its  roomy  hearth.  Thus  a  few  scattered  remarks  in  a 
nun's  letters  give  us  a  faint  reflex — but  still  a  reflex— of  the 
manner  of  life  lived  by  this  sixteenth-century  gentleman  in  hit 
dignified  and  rustic  solitude.  Yet,  amidst  much  that  has  loitiS 
.shape  and  meaning,  and  has  become  even  to  fancy  a  mere  floating 
image  of  mist,  the  sun  setting  in  the  west  was  once  as  much  a 
fact  to  Lorenio  as  to  me.  The  stream  caught  and  fixed  hi) 
declining  rays  as  merrily  then  as  now;  the  austere  wall«  of  ibc 
Gothic  city  in  the  distance  flushed  as  rcdiy  against  the  eveniac 
sky :  but  the  granite  cross  at  the  edge  of  the  sandy  road. — tirat 
has  long  obliterated  the  devices  on  the  sculptured  shield  at  its 
base, — remains  to  me  what  to  liim  was  none,  an  enigma  c 
impenetrable  as  the  Sphinx. 

A  plain  granite  urn  in  the  little  church  of  San  Jos£  of  Av3l 
contains  the  ashe^  of  Lorcnxo  de  Cepeda,  lord  of  La  Scma ;  aad 
in  the  chapel  npposile,  under  their  marble  effigies,  rest  «»ther  a»i 
later  lords  of  La  Senia,  I'rancUco  (lUillamas  VelasqueJ! '  and  hi* 
wife,  ancestors  of  the  Dukes  de  la  Koca,  and  patrons  of  the 
church,  to  erect  which  they  devoted  no  inconsiderable  poniao 
of  their  fortune. 

Teresa  acquaints  the  prioress  of  Seville  of  her  loss  in  a  tone 
■  Muicr  0f  the  Bdlchawbcc  lo  l^lllp  ti. 
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like  subdued  and  pathetic.  Her  grief  was  the  calm,  self- 
>ntaincd  sorrow  of  one  advanced  in  years,  who  must  speedily 
fcejoin  the  beloved  traveller  who  has  ended  his  journey  RrsL 
"  I  repay  him  his  love  and  confidence,"  she  wrilt-s,  "  iti  bcinfj 
that  he  has  departed  from  so  miserable  a  life  and  is  now  in 
And  these  are  not  mere  words,  but  I  truly  rejoice 
Whenever  I  ihink  on  it."  As  some  return  for  the  kindness  and 
/mpathy  he  had  ever  shoa-n  the  nuns  of  Seville,  she  impresses 
them  that  Ihcy  must  now  commend  him  to  God,  "on 
jndition  that  if  his  soul  should  not  need  it  (as  1  believe  it  does 
it),  and  according  to  our  faith  I  can  believe  it,  that  it  may  be 
irected  to  the  benefit  of  souls  whose  necessity  is  Rrcatcr.  It 
Ems  to  me,  my  daughter,  that  all  passes  away  so  quickly,  that 
we  should  fix  our  thoughts  rather  on  how  to  die  than  how  to 
ivc.  Please  God,  since  1  remain  here,  that  it  may  be  to  serve 
in  somewhat,  for  I  am  four  years  older  than  he,  and  death 
ever  seems  to  end  me." 
And  then  she  turns  off  to  occupy  herself  with  the  afTairs  of 
dead  brother's  succession,  for  he  has  left  her  executrix  of 
_  will,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  she  must  be  on  her  way 
back  to  Avila.  He  has  left  the  400  ducats  he  lent  to  them  to 
San  Jos^  of  Avila.  These,  she  gives  them  warning,  must  now 
be  paid  up :  adding  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  "good 
lUn  "  if  such  an  one  should  offer. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  a  month  later,  she  writes  to  the  same 
srrcspondent  from  Medina  del  Campo.  She  and  her  nc|>hew 
francisco  are  on  their  way  to  Vallaoolid  on  legal  business,  to 
ivr  up  the  documents  connected  with  her  brother's  succession, 
-"  until  I  see  how  he  is  to  be  left ;  for  1  assure  you  that  he 
not  want  for  trials,  nor  I  either ;  so  that  if  it  were  not  that 
»was  assured  I  was  serving  God  greatly  in  helping  them,  such 
the  reluctance  with  which  [  act  in  this  business.  I  should 
ready  have  entirely  abandoned  it:  be  is  very  virtuous."  But 
the  duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  dead  brother  she  brought 
Ic  same  conscientious  care  and  business  acumen,  the  comic 
de  of  which  in  a  nun  she  so  thoroughly  appreciated. 
Vears  ago  Teresa  laughed  heartily  at  herself  for  being  such 
h'baratona"  in  the  affairs  of  her  Order.  Vcarshad  not  blunted 
Br  capacity:  and  although  she  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out 
"all  her  schemes — we  shall  sec  what  they  were  presently — and 
she  failed  of  getting  for  San  Jos^  as  fat  a  slice  of  her  brother's 
inheritance  as  she  had  anticipated,  the  business  talent  and 
shrewdness  which  she  displays  in  such  profane  matters  is  truly 
wonderful. 

The  Prioress  of  Seville  is  instructed  to  find  out  on  the 
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arrival  of  the  fleet  if  it  brings  any  money  for  her  dead  brotba— 
"may  he  rest  in  glory" — so  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  Is 
f>ayiTicnt.  Her  reverence  is  also  to  discover  whether  Diegs 
Lopez  dc  ZuAiga,  a  f;cnUcman  of  Salamanca  living  in  Liiu, 
is  alive  or  dead.  I  f  alive,  she  is  to  be  told  when  the  armada  a 
starting,  so  as  to  send  him  mitssages;  "but  as  he  is  sixty-^w 
years  of  age  and  more,  and  vciy  infirm,  it  seems  reasonable  Ir 
will  now  be  in  heaven."  If  in  hea\'en,  however,  a  ccrti&catetf 
his  death,  signed  b>"  one  or  two  witnesses,  must  be  got  and  sea 
to  her  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch,  for  '*  in  case  be 
should  be  dead,  I  have  already  settled  with  his  heir  to  buy  soof 
houses  of  his  for  the  nuns  of  Salamanca ;  for  their  suffciingi  in 
the  one  they  arc  now  in  are  most  pitiful,  and  I  know  not  bov 
it  is  that  it  has  not  killed  them." 

Lorenzo  has  left  the  400  ducats  owing  to  him  by  the  Conwa 
of  Seville  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  chapel  over  his  tomb  in  S*D 
Jos^.  Teresa  reminds  them  that  the  debt  must  be  paid.  "Ai 
I  am  the  executrix,  I  must  now,  reluctant  as  I  am,  take  steps 
to  secure  its  payment ;  for  which  reason  it  would  be  wdl  >iw 
reverence  should  see  about  it.  Both  as  regards  this  and  wtiK 
you  have  given  to  the  Order,  it  might  not  be  ill  to  take  a  am. 
if  you  can  find  a  good  one."  In  thi.i  letter  she  encloses  one  from 
the  Bishop  of  Canaries  to  his  friend  the  i'resident  of  Iht 
Contratacion  of  Seville,  so  that,  in  case  of  money  arriving  ri«n 
the  indies,  he  might  take  charge  of  it;  "and  do  evcr>thin( 
well,  my  daughter,  in  return  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell  j-oa' 
The  piece  of  news  so  ushered  in  is  the  crowning  triumph  d 
Teresa's  life.  "  Fray  Gemnimo  de  Gracian,  who  is  now  hereiB 
Medina,  and  has  done  these  journeys  with  me,  and  been  vttf 
u.seful  to  me  in  this  business,  received  a  letter  five  days  ago 
from  Rome  from  Fray  Juan  de  Jesus,  in  which  he  says  that  Ibe 
brief  has  been  given  to  the  King's  ambassador."  The  triuin[>li 
of  Teresa's  Reform  was  now  complete,  for,  nine  days  after  thii 
was  written,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  King  from  B: 
advised  his  agent  at  Rome,  the  .•\bbot  Briccfto,  of  the 
of  the  duplicate  of  the  brief,  which  had  cost  Teresa  and' 
friars  so  many  months  of  suspense  and  trembling  uncertainty. 

Teresa  remained  in  Valladolid  until  the  end  of  the  yeu. 
This  year — 1580 — was  long  celebrated  as  that  of  the  untveral 
catarrh,  an  epidemic  which,  like  the  recent  inf^ucma,  aai 
strangely  resembling  it  in  character, swept  the  whole  of  Eu 
and  numbered  countless  victims.  Teresa  was  amongst 
sufferers,  and  escaped  narrowly  with  life.  "  The  illness  has ' 
such,"  she  wrote  to  her  prioress  of  Seville,  "  that  no  orw  tbouglt' 
I  should  live."    She  recovered,  indeed,  but  never  again  regained 
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former  health  and  strength.  Hitherto,  in  spite  of  the 
ontinua)  strain  upon  her  energi«  and  her  frequent  physical 
nfirmitic«,  shu  had  been  cum])nratively  robust,  and  retained  an 
ippcarancc  of  youl)) ;  but  now  for  the  first  time  it  was  borne  in 
Ipon  those  who  loved  her  that  she  was  failing,  and  very  changed 
lcmI  thin.  The  good  Gracian's  heart  was  filled  with  anxious 
torebodings  which  she,  unable  to  write  to  him  herself  (for  she 
low  leant  more  and  more  on  her  secretary,  and  few  of  her 
etters  after  this  date  arc  written  with  her  own  hand),  en- 
leavoured  to  dissipate  through  Ana  dc  San  Bartolom^.  "  Little 
vy  little,"  she  assured  him,  "  I  shall  get  well.  Let  not  your 
Mtemity  be  distressed  at  my  illness.  My  own  distress  is 
inough."  In  spite,  however,  of  her  enfeebled  health,  she  never 
ince  relaxed  in  the  supervision  of  the  financial  and  spiritual 
»ncems  of  her  convents,  still  busy  as  she  was  with  the  admini- 
itiatioR  of  her  brother's  estate.  To  the  last,  the  first  offspring 
4  her  labours  was  the  most  dearly  loved ;  and  the  material 
>rospcrity  of  San  }os6  would  now  seem  to  have  become  the 
nain  object  of  her  life.  Francisco  had  returned  to  Avila — not 
tlonc,  for  Gracian  was  there  also,  his  mission  evidently  being 
o  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  Francisco  and  his  affairs,  Francisco 
tad  inherited,  together  with  his  property,  some  share  of  his 
Btfaer's  religious  melancholy.  He  had  delighted  his  aunt  at 
klcdina  del  Campo,  where  he  took  the  Communion  with  his 
lervant^,  by  his  devout  demeanour,  and  she  had  written  to  his 
ister  Teresa  (who  in  the  meantime  has  also  learnt  the  tennin* 
'logy  of  mystici-tm — what  progress  she  made  in  it  we  know  not 
— «nd  corresponds  with  her  aunt  as  to  her  "drynesses," 
'delights,"  and  the  like)  that  "in  goodness  he  was  an  angel." 
■'or  the  rest,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable,  colourless, 
instable  youth,  easily  led  by  a  stronger  will.  Wc  have  seen 
low  Teresa  and  the  good  I'rioress  of  Segovia  had  occupied 
hemselvcs  in  finding  him  a  bride — a  project  which  had  been 
ibruptly  ended  by  Lorenxo's  death.  It  had  now  been  arranged 
hit  he  was  to  enter  the  cloister.  It  being  Teresa's  sinceie 
onviction  that  the  monastic  was  the  best  and  most  desirable 
(f  all  lives ;  also,  as  she  more  than  once  indicates  in  her  letters, 
be  easiest ;  and  that,  indeed,  the  constitution  of  all  society 
hould  be  formed  on  monastic  models,  wc  cannot  be  surprisea, 
►r  imagine  her  capable  of  sacrificing  her  own  nephew  for  the 
ake  of  enriching  San  )osi  of  Avila;  that  is,  supposing  any 
fach  inducements  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  his  resolution, 
r  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  she  despatches  her  instruc- 
[ons  to  Gracian  in  Avila.  Perhaps  none  of  her  letters  so 
^roughly  as  this  shows  the  acute  attention  to  detail,  the 
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slirewd,  ift'orldly  wisdom  which  were  so  strangely — perlupi 
never  more  strangely— doubled  in  this  extraordinary  wosub 
with  enthusiasm  and  mysticism. 

A  mere  sinslc-hfartcd  enthusiast  is  apt  cither  to  dofde 
reality  or  most  singularly  to  distort  it.  This  Teresa  ncvH 
did.  If  anything,  she  carried  a  certain  practicality,  a  ceituq 
very  keen  perception  of  things  as  ihey  were,  into  her 
visions.  She  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  "  Tierra  de  A^-ila,' 
never  ha.-i  tl\e  Castilian  character  been  rcprcienied  in  sharps 
outlines. 

Pedro  dc  Ahumada  has  turned  up  once  more  in  Arila,t( 
quarrelsome  and  restless  as  ever ;  likely  to  prove  as  great  a 
thorn  in  Francisco's  flesh  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  fatherk 
Of  one  person  only  did  Pedro  stand  in  wholesome  awe,  aad 
that  was  of  his  sister.  "  Francisco  will  not  prot<rct  himself  fron 
him  unless  he  entrusts  his  business  affairs  to  me,  for  I  am  tie 
only  one  for  whom  he  lias  any  respect,"  For  Pedro  has  ^aii 
taken  up  his  abode  at  La  Scina  and  refuses  to  be  dislodged, 
having  got  possession  of  the  famous  hack,  the  purchase  of  whidi 
Teresa  had  long  ago  advised,  instead  of  a  mule,  "  If  Pedro  de 
Ahumada  should  come  in  on  the  hack  "  [from  I.a  Sema].  writa 
the  wily  old  nun,  "  Don  Francisco  had  belter  keep  it  and  seal 
him  back  on  a  hired  mule;  but  he  is  so  cunning  tliat  I  do  not 
think  he  will.  He  has  no  use  for  it  except  to  make  expense: 
and  so  Don  Francisco  had  better  tell  him,  as  also  that  he  is  iM 
to  have  houseroom  at  La  Sema,  so  that  he  will  h.i\-e  nowhen 
to  go  to  or  come  from ;  and  he  must  manage  him  as  best  iit 
can,  without  giving  him  anything,  nor  signing  anything  in  1^ 
favour.  He  must  be  told,  that  he  shall  always  bav-c  what  of 
brother  left  him,  with  which  he  is  well  provided  for." 
Pedro  has  also  come  to  words  with  Per.ilvarez,  an  old  sokStf 
who  loved  arms  better  than  affairs,  whom  Lorenzo  had  ■p' 
pointed  his  children's  guardian;  and  their  disputes  as  to  the 
management  of  the  property  led  to  nothing  lieing  done  by 
cither  of  tlicm.  As  to  which  Teresa  b  fain  that  FranctK» 
should  pluck  up  courage,  and  speak  his  mind  out  sharply  ta 
Pedro  de  .Ahumada.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  potf 
week-kneed  youth  who  had  already  been  so  completely  o^- 
trapped  could  speak  out  his  mind  sharply  about  anything.  Oa 
one  point,  however,  he  is  to  be  especially  determined,  to  let 
Pedro  de  Ahumada  see  no  signs  of  wavering, "  rather  nil  tfar 
mind. he  has  (and  more,  if  more  he  can)  as  to  the  change  te 
contemplates  in  his  condition."  For  "  that  wretched  little  page,* 
we  hear,  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  hag,  and  Fr.mcisco's  intentioa 
is  now  no  secret  in  Avila,  "  and  since  it  is  alrcatiy  decided 
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here  is  no  further  need  to  keep  it  cjuiet.  So  far  as  he  1*  con* 
wrnwl,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  will  make  any  difTereoce, 
He  has  written  mc  a  letter  which  has  made  me  praise 
3od." 

Almost  immediately  after  this  Gracian  and  the  would-bc 
lovicc  started  off  for  I'astrana,  the  former  no  doubt  obedient  to 
Teresa's  directions  to  "sell  the  hack,  and  buy  a  Rood  mule 
nstead  of  that  machuelo  [small  hc-mule]."  We  may  be  sure 
hat  he  was  c<]untly  atlenti\'e  to  her  caution  "not  to  buy  some- 
hing  that  will  tumble  my  father  off,  for  the  other,  as  he  is  little, 
loe»  not  give  mc  [you]  so  many  falls,"  and  that  Francisco,  as 
he  also  suggested,  bestrode  something,  not  of  such  value  but 
hat  he  could  leave  it  with  an  easy  conscience  to  the  convent 
vfacre  he  took  the  habit. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  her  nephew,  what  were  Teresa's 
ntentions?  A  document  addressed  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of 
San  Jos(^,  and  which  was  long  guarded  in  the  treble-locked  chest 
>f  that  convent,  reveals  them  clearly  enough. 

•■  The  documents  which  concern  the  inheritanoe  of  that  house 
\n  signed  and  sealctl,  and  are  very  binding,  God  knows  the  care 
ind  trouble  that  it  has  been  to  mc,  until  I  saw  it  at  this  point 
yod  be  blessed,  who  has  thus  accomplished  it:  they  are  most 
finding.  ...  If  God  be  pleased  that  Don  Francisco  should 
trofess  .  .  .  the  property  will  be  at  once  divided  between  Don 
_«renzo  [the  second  son,  then  in  Peru)  and  Teresa  de  Jesus 
his  sister).  She  can  dispose  of  it  as  she  likes  until  she  professes," 
nit  "  it  is  clt:ar  that  she  will  do  what  your  reverence  tells  her ; 
md  it  is  right  that  she  should  remember  her  aunt  Doi^a  Juana, 
ince  she  is  in  so  much  want.  When  she  professes,  all  will 
teeome  the  properly  of  the  convent."  The  same  steward  who 
tdministcrs  her  share  will  also  administer  I.orento's,  "j;ivinga 
cparate  account  of  the  whole  expenditure."  The  chapel  over 
Lorenzo's  tomb  is  to  be  commenced  forthwith.  "  Whatever 
ihall  be  wanting  of  the  400  ducats  owing  by  the  nuns  of  Seville 
a  to  be  made  up  out  of  Don  Lorendo's  shanL  I  think  it  is 
ttated  in  the  will  (although  I  do  not  remember  very  well)  that, 
n  the  distribution  of  Don  Lorcncio's  portion  of  the  estate,  I 
<hould  act  in  certain  things  as  1  thought  best  Since,  therefore, 
i  understand  that  It  was  my  brother's  intention  to  build  the  arch 
)f  the  diancel  (as  you  all  saw  that  he  had  already  planned  it),  I 
tereby  declare  by  these  presents,  signed  with  my  name,  that  it 
f  my  will  that,  when  my  brother's  chapel  (may  he  be  in  glor>') 
I  made,  the  said  arch  of  the  chancel  should  be  erected  at  the 
■me  time,  together  with  an  iron  grating,  not  of  the  most  costly, 
lut  well-seeming  and  suRicient  for  the  purpose.    If  God  should 
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be  pleased  to  cany  ofT  Don  Lorencio  without  children,  then  t! 
chancel  must  be  built  as  directed  by  the  will.     Take  heed  not 
trust  too  much  in  the  steward  [the  saint,  in  SpanUh  phrase, 
wisi:r  than  seven  notaries  put  together],  but  lake  care  that  y 
chaplains,  whoever  they  may  be,  go  frequently  to  look  after 
of  the  Scrna,  to  sec  if  it  is  well  cultivated,  for  it  is  a 
that  will  be  valuable;  and  without  great  care  it  will  soon 
niin,  and  you  are  obliged  in  conscience  not  to  let  it  di 
'■  Oh  1  my  daughters,"  says  the  shrewd  saint  (this  most  6eK 
of  saints  and  women),  as  she  lays  down  the  pen  which  rcvcab 
grasp  of  temporal  matters  that  would  scarcely  discredit  a  pitas 
jfttnily  solicitor  in  full  practice,  "what  weariT>ess  and  dupuKI 
tliese  temporal  belonging  bring  with  them  I     I  always  tboqgfti 
it,  and  now  I  have  seen  it  by  experience ;  for,  to  my  mind,  d 
the  cares  I  have  had  in  the  foundations  have  not  in  many  rcipeeli 
vexed  or  wearied  me  so  much  as  these  ;  1  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  caused  by  my  great  infirmity  which  has  added  toiL 
Praise  God,  your  reverences,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  acnpt 
of  it,  for  you  arc  the  chief  reason  why  I  have  so  taken  it  to  beaH 
and  commend  me  greatly  to  his  Majesty,  for  I  nc\'cr  krtew  hot 
much  I  loved  you.     May  he  guide  everything  as  shall  beiM 
for  his  honour  and  glory,  and  let  not  temporal  riches  dcprinM 
of  poverty  of  spirit." 

Sentences  dictated  indeed  by  a  most  intimate  sattsbctiOB  ia 
the  conscientious,  and,  above  all,  successful,  discharge  of  6ttf. 
Nevertheless,  man  proposes  and  God  disposes.  All  these  plant 
which  cost  her  so  much  weariness  ana  contention,  ended  ia 
nothing.  Francisco  at  length,  found  a  will  of  his  own,  and  in 
less  than  a  month  tlic  novice,  as  sick  at  heart  as  he  wasrf 
stomach,  resolutely  turning  his  back  on  Pastrana,  made  hit 
appearance,  shamefaced  and  discomfite<l,  In  Valladolid,  in  sud 
wholesome  dread  of  Utscalced  friars  and  nuns  that  "  I  believe,' 
says  Teresa  naively  to  Gracian,  "  he  would  fain  set  cyc-s  on  Doae 
of  us,  and  least  of  all  on  me,"  adding,  "it  is  reported  that  he  s^ 
that  he  is  afraid  of  the  desire  taking  possession  of  him  a^n. 
In  this  is  seen  the  great  temptation !  .  .  .  He  is  now  lookingont 
for  a  bride,  but  not  outside  Aviia.  It  will  be  a  poor  marritgr 
enough,  for  he  is  full  of  troubles.  Your  paternity  and  Fadwr 
Nicolao  must  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  having  left  hia 
alone  so  soon  ;  also  that  convent  of  Pastrana  cannot  be  vcrjr 
greedy."  Nevertheless  in  Aviia  Francisco  exonerated  Terea 
from  the  charge  of  having  forced  his  inclination,  and  contritdy 
enough  offered  to  take  a  wife  of  her  choosing.  "  But  I  fear  thtt 
he  will  have  but  little  contentment ;  and  so,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sake  of  my  seeming  vexed  at  the  past,  1  would  not  meddie  ta  It 
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^a^.  ...  A  brave  temptation  it  must  have  been;  .  .  .  io  my 
ipinion  with  saints  he  would  have  been  a  saint" 

A  month  later,  he  married  a  youn^  lady  of  Madrid,  Da. 
Drofrisia  de  Mcndoza  y  dc  Castilla,  related  tu  half  the  grandees 
jf  Spain — a  marriage  which,  in  spile  of  the  bride's  dower  of  400 
lucats,  was  more  productive  of  honour  than  profit.  The  bride 
mu  fifteen.  "  I  see  nothing  rigainst  it,"  write*:  Teresa  to  his 
tirother  Lorenzo  in  the  Indies,  "except  Francisco's  poverty;  for 
dis  properly  is  so  embarrassed,  that  unless  he  gets  speedy  pay- 
ment of  what  is  owing  to  him  there  (in  Quito),  I  know  not  how 
lie  is  to  live.  On  which  account  let  your  grace  sec  to  it  for  love 
rf  God ;  so  that,  since  God  has  given  them  so  much  honour, 
they  may  have  the  wherewithal  to  sustain  it."  In  spite  of  his 
thrift)*  mother-in-law,  however,  and  in  spite  of  his  showing  him- 
iclf  a  shrewd  financier  of  his  slender  fortune,  Francisco  was 
Eventually  forced  to  return  alone  to  the  Indies,  and  died  in 
Quito  a  broken-hearted  and  poverty-stricken  man. 

Not  without  bitterness  does  Teresa  inform  her  prioress 
af  Seville  that  "  all  her  plans  fall  to  pieces,"  and  that  she  is  not 
to  send  the  money  (the  400  ducats)  to  Francisco  but  to  her,  "  for 
Fear  of  his  spending  them  on  something  else,  especially  now 
that  he  is  married,"  adding  as  her  reason,  that  she  is  "so  wearied 
of  her  relatives  since  her  brother  died,  that  she  wants  no  conten- 
tion with  them," 

The  400  ducats,  however,  were  never  fated  to  find  their  way 
to  Avila,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  nuns  e%-er  saw  a 
Earthing  of  Lorenzo's  lcgac>-.  In  spite  of  her  repeated  instruc- 
tions to  Maria  de  San  Jo»^  to  get  "  some  nun  to  pay  the  money 
for  my  brother's  ehapet,  which  can  no  longer  be  deferred,"  almost 
ft  year  |>assed  before  it  was  at  last,  regardless  of  Teresa's  injunc- 
tions, paid  into  the  hands  of  Fray  Nicolao  Uoria,  who  at  once 
ftppropriatcd  it  to  paying  off  the  debt  owing  by  the  community 
[>f  Seville  to  his  brother,  Horacio  Doria, 

We  have  seen  how  hitherto  she  has  advocated,  in  eloquent 
and  touching  words,  the  utmost  leniency  to  the  two  culprits  who 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturbances  in  the  convent  of 
Seville.  Under  all  her  kindliness  and  lovablcncss,  there  was  a 
stem  inflexibility  which  it  was  not  well  to  trifle  with.  She  held 
her  convents  in  such  complete  submission  by  other  than  the 
bond  of  love.  It  had  been  politic  to  dissemble — dissimulation 
was  then  insejiarable  from  the  art  of  government,  and  Teresa 
was  a  born  casuist — whilst  the  Dcscalzos  were  still  in  mortal 
(car  of  their  enemies;  now  that  their  position  was  entirely 
altered,  and  the  brief  from  Kome  was  hourly  expected,  there  b 
an  ominous  change  of  tone.    The  rigid  old  disciplinarian  had 
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neither  forgotten  nor  forgu'en  the  grievous  jtcamlal  and  sba 
that  Beatriz  de  Jesus  had  brought  on  her  sisters  of  Set-ille,  i 
was  her  attempt  to  lay  the  blame  on  Garci  Alvarez,  vrhom  Te 
believed  to  be  more  misled  than  misleading,  calculated  to  i 
one  who  could  not  away  with  meanness  or  subterfuge. 

A  frank  confession  would  have  touched  the  heroic  chord 
Teresa's  nature  and  melted  her  heart  at  once.  Not  so 
"That  which  appears  to  you  very  well,"  she  writes  to  the 
of  Seville,  "  that  she  should  condemn  Garcf  Alvarez,  appears  ' 
mc  very  ill,  and  I  should  believe  little  of  what  she  says  of  i  ' 
since  I  hold  him  to  be  of  good  con.sctence,  and  I  have  all 
thought  :ihe  made  a  fool  of  him."  Still,  any  confession  wasl 
than  none.  "  Although  it  is  not  what  wc  wish,  1  haw  been  ( 
ceeding  glad.  Here  wc  have  offered  up  great  prayers  fof  bai 
perhaps  the  Lord  will  have  mercy.  Since  I  sa.w  the  papers.  )| 
have  been  greatly  distressed  that  she  should  haw  been  aUoacdj 
to  communicate,  I  assure  you,  mother,  it  is  not  right  that  fad] 
things  should  be  left  without  chastisement,  and  it  were  «dl| 
that  she  should  not  be  freed  from  the  perpetual  iniprisooi 
which  you  say  was  alicndy  decided  upon  here."  Whether  ttji| 
merciless  sentence  was  ever  carried  out  we  know  not  Marisdtj 
San  Josii  hcrtelf  received  a  somewhat  .sharp  rebuke  for  kndinf  ] 
too  indulgent  an  ear  to  the  culprit's  tardy  excuses.  "I  caiiMtj 
.stand  those  excuses,"  writes  Teresa,  "for  she  cannot  decaffj 
God,  and  her  soul  must  pay  for  it,  since  she  made  tkel 
accu.tations  before  you  all,  together  with  many  others  yoo  hat\ 
written  to  me  Either  you  speak  truth  or  .she  "  ;  and  yet,  in  the) 
same  breath,  she  regrets  that  they  have  not  a  larger  orc^rd 
the  sake  of  giving  her  more  occupation. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  details  of  Teresa's  oorrespondcna  X I 
this  period,  as  they  reveal  a  side  of  her  character — and  notlbe) 
least  important — which  must  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  oil 
[  have  left  it  to  others  to  paint  a  false  picture  of  an  enrapturctj 
mystic.  Had  she  wandci-ed  into  the  world  to  found  conieoa] 
led  by  mere  enthusiasm  for  an  imagined  mission,  she  would  mert] 
probably  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  Inoui^ition,  tc] 
incarcerated  for  life  like  Magdalen  dc  la  Cruz.  L'atalint  del 
Cardona,  impelled  by  religion  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  her  I 
and  to  live  alone  in  the  rude  desert  with  the  bca.sts  (who  1* 
to  love  her)  and  the  flowers — too  harmless  to  be  dangerous — iferl 
at  lea^t  was  a  one-idea'd  enthusiast;  but  her  very  name  htfi 
sunk  into  obscurity,  and  to-day  her  dim  legend  lingers — a  tnT] 
of  light  across  the  pages  of  one  of  the  many  religious  chronictesj 
of  the  age.    Teresa  was  fervid  with  enthusiasm,  but  it  «s»  tbel 
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I entKu-stasm  of  a  calm,  self-reliant,  couT^;eous  nature;  and  it  was 
ocrlatnly  the  l<r3St  factor  in  her  success.     Men  felt  in  her  that 
^indefinable  thing  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  will  call 
ithority.     Slie   was    her    "  own    star."     Hers   was    neither   a 
sanguine  nor  a  poetic  temperament:  she  never  overstepped  the 
llimits   of  dull  reality;  she  ftaw  it  under  no  false  colours.     A 
adcr  is  rarely  imaginative;  if  he  is,  it  is  not  to  success  he 
larches,  but  to  the  scaffold  and  posthumous  renown.     Teresa 
jrkcd  with  the  instruments  she  had :  she  was  a  keen  reader  of 
character,  and  knew  how  to  make  its  foibles,  weaknesses,  petty 
unities  subservient  to  her  purpose.     She  never  dreamed  of  the 
'impossible,  and  for  that  reason  she  came  nearer  to  achieving  it 
than  most     Untiring  constancy,  indefatigable  patience,  ceaseless 
tergy.  a  mind  wonderfully  even  and  serene,  undated  by  success ; 
tranquil  and  steadfast  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  reverses — these 
the  qualities,  dull  and  prosaic  :i3  they  seem,  which  move  the 
srid,  if,  as  in  her  case,  they  are  a.ssoci3led  with  genius  and 
jrposc. 
Dry,  did.ictic,  thoroughly  materialistic  in  her  views  of  life, 
possessed,  too,  a  rare  flexibility,  perhaps  more  apparent  than 
kl,  which  scr\'cd  her  in  good  instead.     Stately  and  grave  wc 
aay  be  sure  she  was,  for  such  was  the  bearing  of  the  time ;  but 
^here  was  something  more,  which  drew  bishops  and  nobles  and 
greatest  grandees  of  the  land  to  her  feet  and  kept  them  there 
ithralled,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life.     It  was  not  her 
rtctity — for  that  as  yet    had    not    been    conceded — but    the 
anderful  charm  of  her  personality:  a  sharp  and  ready  wit; 
>urtly  and  fascinating  manners;  a  wonderfully  persuasive  and 
Joquent  tongue,  and  merry  too,  "her  very  laughter  was  con- 
— lous" — these  were  the  outward  and  visible  means  whereby 
intrenched   herself  so  firmly  in  the  affections  of  all.  and 
vcrcamc  the  enmity  of  the  few.    Truly  a  strange  mixture,  and 
>nc  rarely  seen,  of  great  and  little  qualities ;  of  nobility  and 
ctitude  joined  to  wily  adroitness,  much  casuistry,  rapid  insight ; 
.  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  keys  of  the  human  heart — such 
Teresa  de  Jesus.     For  my  mind  I  love  her  as  well  when  she 
;gles  over  ducats  (for  her  convents  be  it  remembered^  and 
iinvent.<  quarrelsome  Pedro,  and  busies  herself  in  all   the 
itile  minuttic  of  life,  monastic  and  othen.visc,  as  it  was  lived  in 
Lvila  three  centuries  ago — and  perhaps  better — than  when  she 
dg^(^  on  bigger  matters^     For  her  success  in  the  one  arose 
>m  the  same  qualities  (and  perhaps  defects)  she  displays  so 
uiKntly  in  the  other. 

To  her  severe  illness  in  September,  from  which  she  was  still 
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not  altogether  recovered,  and  her  consequent  decay  of  strenglK 
may  be  attributed  her  strange  discouragement  and  reluctance  b 
making  the  foundations  of  I'alcncia  and  Burgos,  Her  spirit,  too, 
seemed  to  have  greatly  failed  her,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
shrank  feeble  and  wearied  from  the  task  she  felt  scarcely  able  to 
perform. 

In  vain  her  niece,  Maria  dc  Bautista,  entreated  ;  in  vaiatbe 
Jeiuit  Ripalda  (her  old  confessor)  told  her  that  her  cowardice 
came  from  old  age;  "but  indeed  I  saw  it  was  not  so,  for  I  aa 
older  now  and  have  none  .  .  .  although  I  heeded  the  latter 
greatly,  it  was  not  enough  to  decide  me,  .  .  .  Now  comes  tb 
true  fervour,  since  netthermen  nor  God's  servants  suffice,  whcr^ 
many  times  it  may  be  seen  that  it  was  not  I  who  effected  la^ 
thing  in  these  foundations,  but  he  who  is  all-powerful,  As,>Ab 
taking  the  Communion  one  day,  1  was  full  of  doubts,  and 
irresolute  whether  to  found  at  all,  .  .  .  our  Lord  said  to  toe, 
like  as  in  reproof:  What  dost  thou  fear?  When  ha\'e  I  ^ilol 
thee?  The  same  that  I  have  been,  I  am  still :  fail  not  to 
accomplish  these  two  foundations," 

Before  this  still  small  voice  which  has  ruled  her  life  so  far. 
and  will  rule  it  to  the  end,  hesitation  is  no  lonj^cr  possible. 

Still  ailing,  the  last  days  of  December  therefore  found  btr 
braving  the  frost  and  intense  cold  of  a  Casttlian  winter,  on  fair 
way  tu  Palencia.  accompanied  by  Ana  de  San  Bartolom^,  htr 
devoted  secretary  and  nurse,  four  other  nuns,  and  two  priess, 
A  gentleman  living  in  Valladolid  had  given  her  the  use  of  ' 
house  in  Palencia  until  June;  and  well  did  the  good  Ctnoo 
Keinoso,  to  whom,  although  pcrionally  unknown  to  her,  she  hiil 
written  on  the  strength  of  a  friend's  assurance  that  he 
servant  of  God  I "  to  get  it  ready  for  their  coming,  fu 
mission.  For  when  they  arrived,  hungry,  weary,  and 
with  cold, — the  hea\7'  rains  had  made  the  cart-tracks 
impassable,  and  the  fog  had  been  so  thick  that  they  could 
discern  each  others'  faces, — they  found  that  his  thoughtful 
provided  them  with  beds  and  many  otiier  sorcly-nccdcd 

Nevertheless,  let  her  be  as  wearied  as  she  might,  thcrrf 
little  rest  that  night  for  the  little  old  indefatigable  nun. 
arrival,  by  her  own  desire,  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret, 
before  there  has  even  been  time  for  the  whisper  to  get  a1 
that  she  and  her  nuns  arc  there,  the  morning's  light  will  find 
fourteenth  convent  of  her  Order  an  accomplished  fact ! 

At  daybreak  Mass  was  said  by  one  of  the  priest*  wlw 
brought  dicm  to  I'alcncia ;  and  a  message  sent  to  the  B; 
Don  Alvaro  de  Mendoza,  who,  no  less  surprised  than  ddigfai 
presently  speeds  to  the  extempore  convent,  full  of  kindness 
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[generoua  gifts,  binding  himseir  and  his  successors  to  provide  it 

jally  with  brend. 

Two  days  after,  at  nightfall,  Teresa  hung  up  the  cracked  bell, 

the  unfaittug  signal  of  possession.    The  Bishop's  support  must 

tve  gone  for  a  great  deal,  but  even  a  bishop  is  powerless  to 

sure  such  an  outburst  of  popular  generosity  and  enthusiasm 

her  mere  presence  excited  amongst  the  honest  inhabitants  of 

'alencia.     Each  one  endeavoured  to  outrival  his  neighbour  in 

khowing  honour  to  the  guest  whose  sojourn  in  their  town  was 

:It  to  be  a  benediction  and  a  privilege.     Warm  and  ardent  was 

ler  gratitude.     As  for  the  Bishop,  "  such  is  the  debt  this  Order 

>wcs  him.  that  he  who  reads  these  Ftmndatioas  is  in  duty  bound 

\o  commend  him  to  our  Lord,  alive  or  dead,  and  so  I  beg  of  him 

3r  charity  " ;  and  to  this  day  the  Palencians  quote  with  pride,  as 

brevet  rank  of  glory,  the  words  in  which  she  has  handed  down 

I  all  time  thdr  nobility  and  benevolence. 

I  (hould  Doi  wish  to  icAvo  aasud  nuuiy  praises  of  the  chatity  I  Tound  in 

alenda,in  psnicuUr  and  in  iienenL    It  is  true  thai  it  seemed  lotnc  a  iliinv 

Tibe  Primitive  Church  (ai  Imsi  noi  much  in  vngiicat  present  in  the  «otld\ 

~ien  ihey  saw  thai  wc  h.-id  no  endowment,  and  thai  they  had  to  maintHin 

.  thai  not  only  did  they  not  forbid  it,  but  taiA  thai  <>od  did  them  a  tnmt 

tut  ineicy.  .  .  .  (Addm);  in  a  letter]  It  is  a  charitable  and  riank  pcoj>te, 

ritbout  deceit,  which  gives  me  ijicat  plcaiiure. 

For  at  last  the  unflinching  tenacity  of  this  old  nun,  so  feeble  of 

3y  and  so  resolute  of  will,  has  told  home.     The  Dominating 

of  her  Life,  followed  with   a   chivalrousness   and   dogged 

slution  worthy  of  her  knightly  anci»tors,  has  won  its  way,  and 

has  herself  becotne  one  of  the  most  distinct  |>erson»]tties  in 

lb  old  world  of  Spain.    Those  who  were  inclined  to  doubt  her 

inctity,  and  there  were    few    who    did,  were    touched    into 

juiesccncc  by  something  perhaps   better   than   sanctity — too 

for  word.i,  but  which  imperiously  demanded  respect  and 

Imtration. 

"  Go,  father,"  said  the  unwilling  corrcgidor  of  Palcncia,  half- 
igrily,  to  the  supplicant  Gracian.  who  had  already,  whilst 
^cresa  watted  in  Valladolid,  sued  in  vain  for  his  license  to  found 
'  go,  and  let  it  be  even  as  you  desire ;  for  the  Mother  Teresa 
Jesus  must  bear  in  her  bosom  some  mandate  from  the  Royal 
auncil  of  God,  so  that  in  spite  of  ourselves  we  are  all  forced  to 
do  even  as  she  wishes,"    Her  very  presence  is  now  enough  10 
sure  success.     "  Already  1  am  fit  for  nothing,"  she  writes, "  but 
lly  for  the  noise  matle  by  Teresa  de  Jesus." 
Never  once   through   the   whole  course   of  her   career  has 
^eresa  felt  a  doubt  as  to  her  mission  being  the  special  care  of 
Divinity.    She  would  fain  annihilate  herself,  so  that  all  the 
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(indeed  he  could  do  no  less,  for  who  could  question  it  ?) 
J  intervention  of  Providence,  in  a  matter  which  seemed  to 
of  such  supreme  importance;  and  the  return  of  the 
itent  to  conclude  the  bargain  with  the  absent  owner, 
altogether  unjustiliable  demand  for  300  ducats  more, 
iing  them,  as  it  did,  with  a  most  convenient  excuse,  con- 
and  strengthened  these  lender  and  credulous  souls  in 
lupcrslitioiis  awe  and  reverence.  From  the  first,  the  two 
B  took  up  the  bLi.iincss  as  warmly  as  if  it  had  tx:en  their 
ir  even  more  so.  They  bargained  for  the  house,  provided 
r,  became  surety  for  the  price.  On  the  owner  demanding 
r  security,  they  at  once  went  in  search  of  the  Bishop's 
General — one  Prudcncio.  Meeting  him  on  the  way,  and 
questioned  by  him  as  to  whither  they  were  going,  they 
d  thai  they  were  in  search  of  him  to  sign  the  bond, 
eupon  the  good  Prudencio  laughed,  and  said:  "So  lightly 
lU  talk  of  guaranteeing  such  a  sum  as  this!"  and,  more 
'  still,  at  once  signed  it  without  dismounting  from  his  mule  ; 
b,"  adds  Teresa,  "  for  these  times  is  greatly  to  be  pondered 

ct  verily  they  had  their  reward !  Reinoso's  kneeling  effigy 
adorns  the  chapel  which  bears  his  name  in  Palcncia 
idral ;  his  only  claim  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  his  brief 
iation  with  the  great  Teresa  de  Jesus, 
owards  the  close  of  a  hot  June  day,  a  marvellous  procession 
:  through  the  white  media;val  streets  of  Falencia,  bound  for 
ILady  of  the  Street.  The  Bishop  came  from  Valladolid  to 
part  in  it,  and  Gracian  journeyed  all  night  to  gladden  the 
Kr's  heart  by  his  presence  in  the  imposing  ceremony.  The 
us  Virgin  Our  Lady  of  the  Street  herself  descended  from 
ledeslal  that  day,  and  was  carried  forth  to  welcome  and 
;  her  daughters  home.  On  they  came  through  narrow,  sun- 
i  streets  strewn  with  flags  and  rushes,  preceded  by  the 
tot  trumpets  and  triumphal  music  First,  amidst  the  loud 
ts  of  fireworks  and  low  murmurs  of  admiration,  leading  the 
as  was  most  meet,  Maria  Santissima :  behind  her,  Bishop 
Chapter,  grave  hidalgoes  of  municipality,  fine  gentleman, 
lungry  rascal.  But  who  is  this, — this  nun,  somewhat  bent 
stooping,  leaning  on  a  staff,  who  walks  in  the  place  of 
fUr  between  the  Bishop  and  Canon  Reinoso, — whose  face 
cannot  see  because  of  lier  long  black  veil  ?  As  she  passed,  a 
ige  hush  fell  on  the  tumultuous  happy  throng — a  strange 
shot  through  their  hearts.  For  even  as  they  look  she  has 
from  their  sight,  and  others  take  her  place ;  but  all  have 
t  a  solemn  and  memorable  moment  of  their  lives  has  come 
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honour  and  glory  may  be  his.    One  of  the  most  conclmive 
proofs,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  nobteness   and  purity  of  ber 
character,  of  the  luflincss  of  ber  motives,  is  this  serene  and  cfatld- 
like  conviction  that  .she  was  guided  by  an  exterior  power.    To 
superlicia]    mimU  such   a   sctitiment  seems   puerile;  but   it  » 
indubitable  that  those  who  have  most  distinctly  moved  the  woriij 
with  a  lever  mote  powerful  than  that  of  Archimedes  have  fi 
.similar  conviction.     At  all  events  it  is  a  raa^ificcnt  III 
whence,  as  from  a  fountain  of  perennial  courage,  our  weak 
faltering   humanity  has   drunk   such   draughts  of  valiancy  asd 
strength. 

For  Teresa  dc  Jesus,  it  was  the  condition  of  her  worl: — tht 
condition  of  her  ability  to  perform  it — that  she  should  ltd 
brooding  about  and  within  her  this  mysterious  Prcseso; 
counselling  and  sliajiing  her  elections  even  in  those  temponl 
matters  which  we  might  justly  consider  to  be  most  beneath  tk 
notice  of  the  IJcity. 

Even  in  her  choice  of  a  convent,  she  unhesitatingly  acecpo 
the  inner  voice  of  conscience  for  mysterious  dictates  from  abcnt 
She  had  been  offered,  and  had  rejected,  the  Hermitage  of  Oc 
Lady  of  the  Street — a  popular  and  much  frequented  shrined 
favour  of  another  house  found  for  her  by  the  friendly  canoet 
Reinoso  and  Salina?.  when : — "  I  begin  to  feel  a  great  anxiety 
and  uneasiness  which  would  scarcely  let  me  sit  still  throu^ 
Mass ;  1  drew  near  to  receive  the  most  holy  sacrament,  aad, 
immediately  I  received  it,  I  heard  these  words  in  such  a  wigr 
that  1  re-solutcly  determined  not  to  take  tlie  one  I  had  intended, 
but  that  of  Our  Lady:  ''Iliis  is  the  one  for  thee.'  It  began  Co 
.seem  to  me  difficult  to  draw  back  from  a  business  so  far 
advanced,  and  so  much  to  the  liking  of  those  who  had  been  to 
active  in  bringing  it  about :  the  Lord  answered, '  They  know  oQt 
the  great  offence  that  is  ofTered  to  me  here,  nor  the  remedy  Ihit 
will  DC.'  It  crossed  my  mind  that  it  might  be  a  snare,  altboudk 
I  could  not  but  believe  it,  for  I  saw  well  in  the  operation  it 
worked  on  me  that  it  wa^i  the  spirit  of  God.  He  then  uid: 
'  It  is  I.'  .  .  .  It  seemed  to  me  they  would  think  me  vain  znd 
flighty  when  they  saw  such  a  sudden  change,  a  thing  which  f 
greatly  abhor.  ...  To  avtud  this,  1  confessed  it  to  the  Caow 
Rdnoso.  .  .  ."  > 

The  good  canon,  who  was  still  but  a  young  raan,  wiUbglir 

'  Attordini;  la  Imbcl  (Je  jc«u*,  lliii  inju&cilon  iru  ftpoied  Morv  ihan  mmo 
when  Sal  ImIwI,  who  wu  prioreas,  iskcd  bow  sho  couJd  hcsi  iha  divine  txAx  tai 
the  noise  Ihcy  were  nil  makiiig  it  tccrntian,  Tcrh  Bnow^ml :  "That  the  voiarf 
God  10  Inmilixtd  (he  toul'i  ilicoiion  Ihul  all  lh<  tutmail  in  Ibc  wotkl  diil  not 
to  shut  it  out." 
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cceptcd  (indeed  be  could  do  no  less,  for  who  could  question  it  f) 
special  intervention  of  I'rovidcncc,  in  a  matter  which  seemed  to 
icm  of  such  supreme  importance;  and  the  return  of  llie 
senger  sent  to  conclude  the  bargain  with  the  absent  owner, 
rifh  an  altogether  unjusti6ablc  demand  for  300  ducats  more, 
aviding  them,  as  it  did,  with  a  most  convenient  excuse,  con- 
rmed  and  strengthened  these  tender  and  credulous  souls  in 
llcir  .supcfstitioiis  awe  and  reverence.  From  the  first,  the  two 
ions  took  up  the  business  as  warmly  as  if  it  had  been  their 
^wn,  or  even  more  so.  They  bargained  for  the  house,  provided 
loncy,  became  surety  for  the  price.  On  the  owner  demanding 
irthcr  security,  tlicy  at  once  went  in  search  of  the  Bishop's 
ricar-Gcncral^^)nc  Prudcncio.  Meeting  him  on  the  way,  and 
eing  questioned  by  him  as  to  whither  they  were  going,  they 
ilicd  that  ihcy  were  in  search  of  him  to  sign  the  bond, 
/hereupon  the  guod  Prudcncio  laughed,  and  satd:  "So  lightly 
you  talk  of  guaranteeing  such  a  sum  as  this!"  and,  more 
jhtly  .ttill.  at  once  signed  it  without  dismounting  from  his  mule  ; 
F which,"  adds  Teresa,  "for  these  timet  is  greatly  to  be  pondered 

Yet  verily  they  had  their  reward!  Rcinoso's  kneeling  effigy 
till  adorns  the  chapel  which  bears  his  name  in  Palcncia 
Cathedral ;  his  only  claim  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  his  brief 
:iatton  with  the  great  Teresa  dc  Jesus. 

Tort-ards  the  close  of  a  hot  June  day,  a  marvellous  procession 

Ept  through  the  white  mediaeval  streets  of  Palencia,  bound  for 

)ur  Lady  of  the  Street.     The  Bishop  came  from  Valladolid  to 

:  part  in  it,  and  Gracian  journeyed  all  night  to  gladden  the 

(other's  heart  by  his  presence  in  the  imposing  ceremony.     The 

Lmous  Virgin  Our  Lady  of  the  Street  herself  descended  from 

Iter  pedestal  that  day,  and   was  carried  forth  to  welcome   and 

>ring  her  daughters  home.    On  they  came  through  narrow,  sun- 

iked  streets  strewn  with   flags  and  rushes,  preceded  by  the 

>larc  of  trumpets  and  triumphal  music.     First,  amidst  the  loud 

|rcports  of  fireworks  and  low  murmurs  of  admiration,  leading  the 

ray  as  was  most  meet,  Maria  Santissima ;  behind  her.  Bishop 

ind   Chapter,  grave  hidalgocs  of  municipality,  fine  gentleman, 

id  hungry  rascal.     But  who  is  this. — this  nun,  somewhat  bent 

id  stooping,  leaning  on  a  staflf,  who  walks  in  the  place  of 

>nour  between  the  Bishop  and  Canon  Reinoso, — whose  face 

Itbey  cannot  see  because  of  iicr  long  black  veil  ?   As  she  passed,  a 

trange  hush  fell  on  the  tumultuous  happ)'  throng — a  strange 

[thrill  shot  through  their  hearts.     For  even  as  they  look  she  has 

f  faded  from  their  sight,  and  others  take  her  place ;  but  all  have 

Hclt  that  a  solemn  and  memorable  moment  of  their  lives  has  come 
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and  gone;  and  they  who  arc  then  youths,  grown  old  and 
gnrrulouti,  as  they  sit  in  the  sun  weaving  long-winded  stories  rf 
the  past,  will  speak  of  it  as  marking  an  epoch  in  their  lives,— Ccr 
Ihey  had  even  seen  Teresa  dc  Jesus  for  tnc  first  and  last  ttnct 
On  they  sweep,  this  fantastic,  incongruous  medley  of  MXteetUlH 
ccntur>'  folk.  Friars  while,  black,  and  gray,  with  shaven  cronL 
and  faces  on  which  the  cloister  has  set  its  in<lelib1e  am 
mysterious  seal ; — on  they  sweep,  these  dark-browed  priests  and 
stately  gentlemen,  these  fat-faced,  broken-winded  canons  of  the 
Cathedral  Chapter;  monk  and  nun  and  priest  and  layman, con- 
jured thither  by  the  indomitable  will  of  an  old  woman  with  t 
broken  arm,  whose  steps  they  follow.  Quickly  it  passed  away, 
that  procession  as  stranpc  and  varied  as  the  vanishing  colours  rf 
a  kaleidoscope,  fading  away,  even  as  one  looked, — into  dostf 
oblivion  and  indistinctness. 

Let  mc  not  forget,  however,  that  a  blast  of  wind  blew  o«t 
all  the  tapers  except  those  carried  by  the  nuns,  which  alow 
arrived  burning  at  the  church — a  notable  instance,  in  fixout  <i 
these  holy  women,  of  the  vicarious  suspension  of  the  laws  ef 
aerostatics  1 


CHAPTER  XXV 

EL  ORO  FINO  SE  ECHARA  DE  VER  EN  EL 

TOQUE 

BUT  this  triumph  had  been  preaxled  by  a  still  greater  one, 
for  the  famous  Chapter — frimous  at  least  in  these  partial 
finals — has  been  convoked  and  dissolved,  and  the  existence  of 
he  Dcscalzos  has  been  assured  for  all  time  by  the  decree  which 
IBS  erected  them  into  a  separate  province. 

Wc  have  seen  how  warmly  Fhiiip  had  taken  up  their  cause, 
t  is  said  that  one  of  those  rare  moments  in  which  that  monarch 
^ve  unmistakable  signs  of  joy  was  as  he  read  the  Brief  for  the 
onvocation  of  the  Chapter,  which  was  given  into  his  hands  at 
)adajoz  on  the  4th  of  August  1580,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
niter  Portugal  A  month  later  the  news  of  its  arrival  reached 
fere-sa  in  Valladoltd.  The  convocation  of  the  Chapter  was. 
lowever,  delayed  until  March  of  the  following  year,  llie  death 
tf  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  to  have  presided  at  it, 
tecessitatcd  further  recourse  to  Rome  to  confirm  the  appoint* 
nent  of  his  successor,  Teresa's  Fray  "  Pero "  Fernandez — an 
ippointment  which  proved  equally  unfortunate,  for  the  good 
iriar  was  lying  on  his  deathbed  in  the  peaceful  cloisters  of 
>alamanca,  and  his  days  for  chapters  were  over.  The  news 
ifTccting  an  Order  whose  welfare  he  had  ever  had  so  nearly  at 
leart,  only  ser\-cd  to  choer  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  man. 
'Tell  the  King,"  he  said  to  Gracian,  who  had  rushed  off  in  hot 
taste  from  Seville  to  Salamanca, "  that  I  am  setting  forth  for 
Heaven,  whence  I  will  assist  by  my  intercessions,  since  I  can 
10  longer  be  of  any  use  on  earth." 

Gracian  arrived  at  Gelves  with  the  news  of  Femandest's 
leath  on  the  very  day  that  Mariana  of  Austria  (according  to 
he  euphonious  phrase  of  the  chronicler)  "  passed  to  a  better 
ife."  Perhaps  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  great  loss  (I  still 
|uoIc  the  chronicler),  the  royal  widower  sat  himself  down  forth- 
with and  pL-nned  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  proposing  the  famous 
Dominican  Juan  dc  las  Cucvas,  prior  of  Tala^'Cra  la  Rctna,  as 
iic  dead  friar's  successor. 
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The  third  brief  confirniing  this  appointment  reached  Ac 
King,  who  wa.*  still  at  Gclves,  on  the  4th  of  Januaiy.  [n  spte 
of  tlic  rain.i  and  impassable  roads  of  winter,  the  good  Gncka 
at  onoe  rushed  off  to  Tatavcra  to  acquaint  Cuevas  with  hit 
cyin mission,  and  from  his  wretched  inn  {for  he  refused  lo  accent 
ihc  hospitality  of  the  stately  monastery)  he  was  busy  iSAy  sai 
night  penning  letters  of  convocation  to  the  distant  monasteria 
and  convents  of  Casttlle  for  Cucvas's  signature.  Kxactlytv* 
months  nfterwards,  on  the  4th  of  March,  at  Alcald  de  Hetiaro, 
the  ChApter  was  convoketl  which  erected  the  Dcscalzos  into  1 
sejiarate  province  of  their  own,  and  for  ever  severed  ihd: 
connection  with  tlie  Carmelites. 

It  was  the  crowning  merc>'  of  Teresa's  life. 

Being  in  thiii  roundntion  (of  PaJencia)  [she  writes,  in  simple  and  loacUu 
lani^uage],  our  Lord  concluded  a  lbini[  of  such  importance  10  th«  bonowH 
glory  of  Ins  b-loriou!!  Motber,  since  u  belogtcti  to  her  Order,  the  bciac 
Lady  and  I'atron ;  and  (o  nic  gave  one  of  the  urcutcil  joys  and  contents 
that  In  this  life  I  could  receive  ;  for.  for  more  tnun  twenty-five  yean  the  in^ 
and  persecutions  and  affticlions  I  hud  passed  through  would  be  long  n 
relate ;  and  only  our  I.ord  can  understand  it.  And  10  see  it  no*  ttM, 
□one  but  he  nionc  who  knows  the  laboun  ilint  have  been  Miflmd  ca 
under^tiind  ibe  joy  that  cainc  to  my  hean,  and  ihc  desire  I  had  that  all  te 
world  should  praise  our  Lord,  and  that  we  should  oifei  up  to  him  thisoa 
holy  King  Don  I'hiliu,  throuk'h  whom  Ood  had  brought  ii  to  so  goed  a 
end  ;  for  such  the  malice  of  the  devil,  that  all  was  on  Ihe  point  of  desuuctiM 
had  it  not  been  for  him.  Now  we  are  all  ill  peace  :  Colnd  and  Dtlcslcri; 
none  of  us  are  prevented  from  serving  oui  Lord.  For  tliia  reasoo,  bradud 
and  sisters  mine,  since  he  has  listened  to  your  prayers  so  well,  baiK 
serve  his  Majesty. 

Teresa  in  Palcncia  worked  as  hard  as  any  of  her  friars ;  19 
her  were  remitted  the  memorials  of  her  prioresses  and  convent! 
of  nuns.  With  few  of  them  was  she  satisfied ;  that  sent  her  by 
San  Josd  of  .-\vila  with  the  petition  for  the  whole  comnnunity  10 
eat  meat  filled  her  with  horror.  Already  her  Order  has  attained 
such  growth  that  it  is  slipping  from  her  control:  the  child  sbe 
had  reared  and  nurtured  with  her  heart's  blood  has  grown  in 
stature,  and  now  attempts  to  stand  alone 

"In  this  question  of  nuns"  (for  she  does  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  government  of  the  friars)  "  I  at  least  can  vott' 
she  writes  to  Gracian,  Iler  jjreat  object  was  to  unify  be 
Constitutions,  in  which  hitherto  the  caprices  of  a  prioress  or  ) 
visitor  have  introduced  many  variations,  so  that  all  her  con*irQt! 
might  be  solidly  knit  together  under  the  same  rule.  For  U» 
object  a  nun's  coif,  whether  it  shall  be  made  of  linen  of  6nt 
or  second  quality,  becomes  a  question  as  important  as  aiiv 
otiier. 

It  is  her  last  eRbrt  for  her  Carmelite  dai^hters,  the  tut 
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>ne  that  still  remains  for  her  to  add  to  the  fabric  she  has 

Mvd.     She  would  fain   control    the  future   by  her  wise   and 

ircrul  direction,  and  the  experience  of  a  lifetime;  fain  protect 

nuns   from    the    incompetent    bun^^lings    of   incompetent 

anfcssors;   fain   surround  them  with  a  jiotent  barrier  nt>ainst 

lich  man  and  devil,  human   malice   and   all  other,  must  be 

>r  ever   powerless.     Time  has  sJiown  her  many  weak  points 

the  armour  which  must  be  forthwith  guarded  against;  her 

>rcsight  endeavours  to  penetrate  the  dark  cloud  of  Time,  to 

nMe  every  danger,  to  meet  every  (as  yet)  invisible  peril,  to 

vent  any  misconstruction  in  the  meaning  of  her  Constitutions, 

rhich  must  be  so  (irmly  written,  so  clearly  unmistakable,  that 

>ne  can  diange  or  gloss  them  over.     Strange  and  pathetic,  are 

not.  these  efforts  of  frail  humanity  to  bend  the  inevitable 

its  will ;  but  it  was  the  last  legacy,  the  only  one,  that  Teresa 

id  leave  to  her  daughters. 

Castles   in   the  air,  and   ropes   of  sand  I     Even   this  short 
tory  will   sec  all  her  sagacity  frustrated, — not  by  devils, — 
jt  by  her  own  friars. 

On  one  point  she  is  explicit,  nay,  almost  solemn — that  the 

ins   must   be   allowed   a   certain    latitude   in   choosing   their 

>nfessors  and  preachers :  "  We  are  not  only  to  have  in  view, 

ly  father  "  (this  to  Gracian),  "  those  who  are  now  alive,  but  also 

bat  those  may  become  prelates,  who  will  interfere  in  thi-i  and 

lore."     On  this  point  she  is  firm.     If  the  Commissary  gives  an 

tin  sound,  the  decision  is  to  be  got  from  Rome. 

Profoundly  has  she  studied  the  temper  of  her  nuns ;  perhaps 

the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.    Coercion  is  dangerous ; 

Sand  when  they  have  freedom  they  care  little  about  it  and  do 

3t  want  it."     It  would  almost  seem  that  Teresa  succeeded  with 

liose  sharp  eyes  of  hers  in  piercing  the  future,  and  it  is  strange 

Sat  she  is  the  most  earnest  on  those  very  points  for  defending 

rhich  Gracian   and    Maria   dc   San    }osi  were  afterwards  dis- 

],  and  the  former  ignominiously  expelled  the  Order.     Most 

ixiously  did  she  seek  to  close  the  door  against  any  confessor 

iterfering  with   the  domestic  affairs  of  her  convents  or  the 

;rogatives  of  her  priores-sat.     No  confessor  was  to  be  perpetual, 

to  exercise  authority.     Neither  must  the  nuns  be  subject  to 

»e  priors  of  the  l>iscalccd  monasteries.     Well  did  she  know 

dangerous  snare  laid  on  the  threshold  of  the  confesskmaL 

f'For  none  of  them,"  she  adds,  "is  like  my  father  Gracian,  and 

must  bear  in  mind  the  times  to  come,  and  learn  from  our 

tpcrience  of  the  past,  to  remove  all  opiwrtunity,  since  the 

greatest  benefit  you  can  do  these  nuns  is  to  see  that  they  have 

to  further  intercourse  with  the  confessor  beyond  confessing 
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their  sins.  ...  It  is  always  necessary  to  look  to  the  worst  dut 
may  happen,  in  order  to  take  away  this  opportunity;  for  ty 
this  road  the  devil  enters  without  being  noticed.  This  aloiK; 
and  the  taking  of  too  many  nuns,  1  always  fear  as  being  the 
means  whereby  much  harm  may  come  to  us  ;  and  so  1  be^eedi 
your  paten)it>-  to  be  careful  thut  on  thete  points  the  consiiluticmi 
are  made  most  firm  ;  as  you  love  me,  do  me  this  faxxMir." 

Her  words  leave  us  no  doubts  of  her  intentions;  that  ihc 
never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  subordinating  her  nuns  to  htr 
friars ;  still  less  that  she  meant  to  limit  the  former  to  choounf 
thdr  confessors  from  amongst  the  latter;  her  object  from  tbc 
first  was  to  secure  to  her  convents  a  healthy  autonomy  in  these 
matters  as  well  as  in  all  others,  and  to  restrict  the  intcrcoorse 
of  any  confessor,  whether  friar  or  outsider,  with  her  nuns  to  the 
confessional  pure  and  simple.  It  would  be  well  to  bear  thista 
mind  when  wc  come  to  the  further  development  of  this  histoiy. 

Perhaps  with  a  touch  of  the  superstition  that  still  in  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  attaches  to  anything  in  print,  she  is  desrnca 
that  the  constitutions  be  printed — for  when  they  are  in  writinc 
prioresses  there  arc  who  take  from  and  add  to  them  what  thef 
ehoDsc,  "  Let  a  great  injunction  be  added  that  they  may  kno« 
diat  no  one  shall  cither  take  from  or  add  to  them." 

Cleanliness  is  not  as  a  rule  a  monastic  virtue;  godliness, 
it  would  seem,  is  mon:  easily  practised,  for,  as  regards  this 
at  least,  Teresa  mourns  that  her  nuns  arc  too  much  for  her. 
*'  For  the  love  of  God,  let  your  paternity  be  careful  that  they 

have  clean  beds  and  table-cloths,  even  although  it  is  m    

expensive,  for   tt  is  a  terrible  thing  not  to  be  cleanly:  in^^H 
I  wish  it  might  be  made  a  Con:stttution,  although,  such  are  w| 
that  c\'en  then  I  do  not  believe  it  would  do  much  good." 

It  was  to  Gracian.  never  doubting  that  she  wrote  to  ber 
future  I'rovincial,  that  she  addressed  these  long  and  minuu 
directions  as  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Constitutions.  Long 
before  the  Chapter  of  Alcaic,  Teresa  had  warned  Gracian  of  the 
existence  of  an  ad\'erse  faction,  headed  by  Fray  Antonio  de 
Jesus,  sourly  jealous  of  Gracian's  pre-eminence  not  only  h 
die  Order  but  in  Teresa's  aflections;  himself  ambitious,  tnd 
straining  every  nerve  to  secure  the  coveted  distinction.  Amof^ 
his  supporters  was  Mariano.  How  Teresa  regarded  htm  anil 
his  pretensions  may  be  seen  from  the  following  :— 

I  spoke  much  K'iili  Mnrlnno  on  (he  Icinpuiiion  lie  is  under  10  dtci 
Mxcano,  who  has  written  to  mc  about  il.  ]  do  not  un<lctstand  ikit 
man,  nor  do  I  wiili  to  have  Any  undcnundinf  with  anjr  one  abnot  tfci* 
matter,  except  with  vour  reverence.  On  this  accotmt,  l«  what  I  bait 
written  nboul  this  be  l«r  yourself  alone^  as  it  is  mon  impcrtanl  it  sbouU  be ; 
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do  Doi  ful  (o  take  caun»el  wiib  Nicoino  (Uorin),  and  let  tbcm  tee 

I  u«  not  anxious  for  it  yovncH ;  aod  indeed  I  know  not  how  thoic  ihere 

1  censcioDliou^ly  vote  (or  any  one  else  but  either  of  jrou  two,  ,  .  .  Know 

\At  again  writes  a  few  days  after  having  pcaaed  the  foregoing  pasiajce] 

It  I  bavc  l)ecn  warned  th.il  »omc  amonKti  those  who  are  to  give  their 

te*  are  anviouc  for  the  tncccu  of  father  Macario.     If  after  so  much 

lyer  (iod  should  to  will  it,  il  will  be  for  the  bett  ;  and  it  is  his  doing. 

saw  that  tome  of  iboic  who  now  say  ibis  were  well  inclined  to  fatlier 

licoUs,  and  if  they  L-hange,  it  will  be  for  bim.    God  guide  it,  and  keep  your 

Ktetnily.     If  the  wont  comes  to  the  worst,  after  all,  the  chief  ibmt;  win  have 

en  ac<:omplislicd. 

Already,  then,  in  these   long  and  confidential   letters  to 

cian — the  intimate  outpouring-s  of  her  heart — letters  which 

Ihe  asked  him  to  dcHtroy  (althotigh  it  was  well  for  him  that  he 

Sid  not  obey  her,  since   they   form  the   completest  and   most 

fdecistve  vindication  of  his  reputation),  it  is  too  transparent  that 

[animosities  and  mutual  jealousy  had  already  parted  the  men 

trbom  hitherto  difficulties  and  trial  had  united  only  the  more 

[iirmly ;  already  the  demon  of  faction  and  party  strife  had  shown 

Itbe  cloven  hoof,  and  the  fuel  was  already  smouldering  which 

[vas  to  break  out  into  so  fierce  a  flame,  the  moment  she  was 

laid  to  rest  in  Alba,  and  her  presence  controlled  them  no 

tmott. 

Gracian  tvas  elected  Provincial,  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
[been  well  for  him  if  the  lot  had  fallen  on  peevish,  ambitious  old 
[Antonio  dc  Jesus.  From  that  moment  dates  the  hostility  of  the 
{harsh,  dof;matic.  austere  Doria,  as  antithetic  to  his  own  gentle, 
[easy-going,  benevolent  temperament  as  fire  is  to  water.  Now 
1  indeed  arc  we  in  a  position  to  assign  its  true  value — in  a  word 
jof  three  letters — to  the  calumny  attributed  by  Doria  to  Teresa 
[on  this  journey  to  Soria ;  and  to  the  bitter  and  heart-broken 
Icomplaints  of  Gracian's  conduct  to  which,  according  to  Fray 
[Antonio  de  Jesus,  she  gave  vent  on  the  last  journey  she  ever 
[took  when  she  travelled  to  her  deathbed  in  Alba.  How  deeply 
iber  heart  was  set  on  the  election  of  this  beloved  son  is  shown 
[most  transparently  in  these  letters.  She  used  all  her  influence 
[to  secure  it  by  writing  to  and  petitioning  Cucvas  in  his  favour. 
'  1 1  was  the  theme  of  her  prayers  and  of  those  of  her  nuns :  "  Oh, 
I  how  anxious  they  arc  for  you  to  be  elected  Provincial.  I  bcliex'c 
[that  nothing  else  will  please  them." 

In  her  opinion  he  alone  pos«:ssed  the  requisite  experience; 

alone  knew  how  to  disarm  opposition  as  well  as  to  impose  his 
rill  with  gentleness  and  decision.  We  may  be  sure  that,  in  this 
[supreme  moment,  she  sank  all  i>ersonal  affection  and  preference 
lin  the  greater  claims  of  the  gciwral  interests  of  the  Order,  If 
[at  times  the  wish  sweeps  over  her  to  see  him  deli^*ered  from  the 
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perplexities  and  difficulties  of  siich  a  post,  "  I  see,"  she  write, 
"  that  the  love  I  bear  you  in  the  Lord,  is  more  powerful  than  the 
good  of  the  Order,  and  from  this  springs  a  natural  w-cakncu  asA 
so  deep  a  feeling  that  any  should  fail  to  see  how  great  a  ddx 
they  owe  your  reverence,  and  how  you  have  laboured,  that  for 
the  sske  of  not  hearing  a  word  against  you,  I  can  scarcely  bar 
it :  but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  the  general  good  still  wcigta 
more  heavily.  Please  God.  my  father,  that  so  much  harm  <fco 
not  come  to  these  houses  as  to  find  themseU'cs  without  vixir 
paternity,  for  they  require  most  constant  and  minute  supenisid^ 
and  one  who  understands  both." 

Such,  then,  is  Teresa's  opinion  of  the  man  whom  she  badt 
to  have  accused  to  Doria  on  her  way  to  Soria  of  "  poca  religioa' 
His  enemies  have  heaped  every  calumny  on  his  memory*,  b 
vain  the  faction  who  rose  to  power  on  his  disgrace  hatt 
mutilated  Teresa's  letters,  and  hidden  others,  in  their  attcnpt 
to  rear  this  monumental  lie  against  a  good  roan's  mcnMiy. 
Posterity,  in  face  of  irrefragable  proof,  has  at  last  rc\«rscd 
the  sentence  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  fame  of  the  po«, 
gentle,  iong-suffcring  friar  shines  brighter  to-day  than  it  c\tt 
did  before. 

In  her  opinion  there  were  two  men, — and  two  men  only.— 
capable  of  governing  the  Order.  The  first  was  Gracian,  the 
second  Doria,  "  that  is,  if  your  reverence  goes  with  htn  as 
companion,  on  account  of  your  experience  and  your  knowkdct 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  friars  and  nuns."  But  lest  it  sltouU 
seem  that  she  unduly  favoured  these  two  to  the  exclusion  of  tbe 
rest,  she  included  in  the  list  she  sent  to  the  Commissary  Cu«a» 
the  name  of  I-ray  Juan  dc  Jesus  (Koca),  who, although  he  lacliMl 
the  gift  of  governing,  would,  if  accompanied  by  Gracian  or 
Doria,  naturally  abide  by  their  advice;  "and  so  I  belie\-c  that 
if  your  paternity  went  with  him,  he  would  <lo  all  you  told  hio, 
and  so  would  do  well.  However,  I  am  sure  he  will  have  no 
votes."  As  to  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus,  she  absolutely  vetoes  his 
as  unfit  for  the  office. 

The  Chapter  met  on  the  3rd  of  March  in  the  Discalced 
Cannelite  College  of  Alcatd.  It  was  attended  by  Uon  Lt8> 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza  the  Count  of  Tendilla,  and  by  vatii 
dignitaries  of  the  university.  All  expenses  connected  wii' 
were,  by  the  King's  express  command,  paid  out  of  the  R 
Treasury.  Strangely  enough,  the  first  two  friars  of  the  Reform 
— one  of  them  the  greatest  of  all — Fray  .Antonio  dc  Jesus  and 
San  Juan  de  L-j  Cruz,  ivere  not  present.  In  the  first  session 
Cucvas,  after  formally  pronouncing  the  separation  of  the 
Descalzos,  gave  vent  to  a  learned  and  heavy  harangue  stuflcd 
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with  Scriptural  quoUtions,  intended  to  prove  that  division  i< 
not  discord. 

The  second  session  opened  with  an  el^ant  Latin  oration 
COtn|x»cd  by  Mariano,  on  the  words  jam  kUwi  transiit,  imbtr 
abiit  tt  neessit :  .  .  .  surge  arnica  mea  e(  veni.  [Cant.  ii.  II,  13.] 
This  concluded,  the  Chapter  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
four  dcfinitors.  Doria,  Fray  Antonio,  San  Juan  dc  la  Cruz,  and 
Fray  Gabriel  dc  la  Asuncion.  They  then  came  to  the  election 
of  the  Prm'incial.  The  voting  was  divided  between  Gracian 
and  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus,  the  former  gaining  the  day  by  one 
vote  only.  Ami<)st  acclamations  and  rejoicing  and  the  chanting 
of  the  Te  Deum  the  new  Provincial  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the 
College  Church.  The  day  after,  a  brilliant  procenion,  graced 
by  the  authorities,  the  beads  of  the  Universities,  and  the 
religious  Orders,  took  their  way  to  the  magnificent  church 
dedicated  to  the  martyred  children  San  Justo  and  San  Pastor, 
where  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus  celebrated  Mass,  and  Gracian 
preached.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  trying  of  conclusions 
between  pupils  and  graduates,  ex-professors  and  catedraticot, 
on  various  knotty  pointii  of  theology.  All  this  took  place  on 
the  Sunday.  On  the  Monday  following,  it  was  unanimously 
decreed  by  the  Chapter  to  ofTer  up  perpetual  prayer  for  the  soul 
of  the  Catholic  King ;  some  of  the  weekly  scourgings  in  com- 
munity were  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  On  the  I  jth 
of  March,  the  Constitutions  were  finally  drawn  up,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  in  deference  to  Teresa's  wishes, 
they  were  printed  by  Gracian  in  Salamanca,  preceded  by  a  few 
loving  words  of  dedication  to  her  who  was  alike  his  daughter 
and  his  mother. 

It  was  one  of  the  notable  joys  of  Teresa's  life,  allhowh 
it  seems,  she  writes  to  Gracian, "  somewhat  of  a  dream  ;  for 
howerver  much  we  luid  wished  it.  we  could  never  have  succeeded 
in  doing  it  .so  well  as  (iod  has  done  iL" 

A  dream  indeed! — but  surely  not  a  dream,  Teresa,  those 
long,  laborious  years  of  your  life ;  surely  not  a  dream  those 
wanderings  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain  I  Nay, 
these  too  are  but  a  dream,  like  all  the  evanescent  forms  which 
contain  man's  fretful  and  agitated  life ;  and  perhaps  in  that 
region  of  changeless  repose — if  there  be  any  such— 4he  too 
has  realised  that  the  Reform  of  the  Carmelites  was  a  vanity 
like  the  rc«t.  Nevertheless,  woe  for  the  world  when  the 
dreamers  are  extinct  and  cease  to  dream  these  dreams 
which  Ding  some  strange  glow  cast  off  from  the  Divinity 
over  the  sordid  details  of  ordinary  cxisterKe,  ar>d  fill  them 
with    a   perfume    of   Idealism.      Greater    than    the    Gods    of 

«i 
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Greece  which  personified  the  forces  of  nature— although  tbdr 
brows  may  not  be  so  serene — these  other  Gods  perMnJfy{n{ 
other  forces,  the  moral  forces  of  heroism,  self-ftboeglitio^ 
disinterestedness. 

In  spile  of  all,  howe\"er,  this  dream  of  life  seems  a  raJ 
enough  thing  whilst  wc  are  in  it,  and  its  current  whirls  m 
irresistibly  along.  The  messengers  arc  already  in  waiting  tg 
bear  Teresa  off  to  Soria,  and,  the  instant  she  has  walked  a 
the  procession  with  her  daughters  and  seen  them  Bnallf 
established,  she  hastens  to  be  gone. 

Her  original  intention  had  been  to  found  at  Burgos  afbf 
she  had  concluded  the  foundation  of  Palenda,  but  how  codd 
she,  who  had  never  yet  been  able  to  resist  the  claimi  d 
gratitude,  refuse  the  pressing  appeals  of  her  old  friend  lai 
confessor  Velaxquez,  now  Bishop  of  Osma,  unfcignedly  anxkv 
to  grace  his  diocese  with  one  of  the  Discalccd  Koundationirf 
Tere^ta  de  Jesus  ?  A  wealthy  widow  of  Soria,  Da.  Beatrix  it 
Bcamonte,  daughter  of  a  captain  of  Charles  v.'s  bodyguard, 
having  resolved  to  devote  half  her  fortune  to  the  cndownot 
of  a  convent,  the  Bishop's  warm  eulogies  of  Teresa  and  ha 
daughters  had  decided  her  choice  in  favour  of  the  BarefooCed 
Carmelites.  Every  arrangement  had  been  made  for  ia 
comfort.  The  Bishop's  letter  was  followed  by  the  arrival  oft 
coach  sent  by  Uofla  Beatrix  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveller. 
With  it  came  her  household  chaplain,  and  a  chaplain  sent  iy 
the  Bi-ihop,  together  with  an  alguacit  to  go  before  them,  and 
to  provide  for  her  comfort  and  accommodation  on  the  road 
The  Bishop  of  Palcncia,  not  to  be  outdone,  told  off  the  Kacioncm 
Pedro  dc  Ribera  to  travel  in  her  tr;un,  and  the  tittle  compam 
was  swelled  by  Fray  Nicolas  de  Jesus  Mana  (Doria).  and  bf 
companion,  Fray  Eliseo  de  la  Madre  de  Dios,  besides  liic 
nuns  and  a  lay  sLster  chosen  from  amongst  the  conveitts 
Salamanca,  Medina,  and  Segovia.  So  that  in  all  it  was  I 
goodly  bodyguard  that  mustered  round  her  coach,  in  attea^ 
ancc  on  the  aged  traveller — so  near  the  cud  of  a  longer  jouro^ 
— and  sallied  forth  from  I'alencia  at  daybreak  of  one  of  tfaoc 
early  days  in  June  of  1581. 

But  her  heart  was  sore  as  she  noted  the  absence  of 
who,  she  felt,  alone  understood  her,  and  whom  she  lo%Td  sa 
well  that  it  was  enough  for  any  one  to  show  him  favotir 
loved  by  her.     In  spite  of  his  capacity  and  personal 
Doria  could  ill  fill  the  void  he  had  been  sent  to  replace 
absence  of  Gracian,  whose  company  she  had  fondly  hoped 
cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  journey  and  even  over  the  ji 
felt  in  the  final  triumph  of  her  Order. 
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Now  do  you  ool  see  [she  had  written  to  him  a  few  day*  bcTore]  how 
lie  Diy  coolcDt  has  lasted  me?  Tor  I  was  already  looking  Torward  to  the 
umey,  and  I  belie\'c  tliai  I  should  have  been  sorry  nlien  ii  ended,  as  on 
hose  oiher  occasions  when  T  travelled  in  tlie  company  whith  I  had  looked 
>r  now.  God  be  pniscd,  for  now,  Indeed,  il  «cems  to  me  thai  I  begin  lo 
B  wear)'.  I  assure  yoii,  my  faihcr,  for,  in  short,  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  so 
has  uddencd  mc  more  ihan  I  Khould  wish,  for,  indeed,  il  h.is  done  so 
»tly.  Al  l«5l  your  reverence  eoiild  have  put  off  your  dcpniliirc  until 
had  left  us  in  our  house,  for  a  week  more  or  len  would  not  have 
nailcreil  much.  I  have  been  I'ery  lonely  here,  and  may  it  please  <^tod 
hat  he  who  was  the  cau^e  of  taking  you  axny  succeeds  belter  than  1  ihmk 
he  will.    God  deliver  me  from  sucli  haste  .  .  .  Truly,  1  am  not  able  to  say 

Sthin){  to  the  poLiit,  for  1  liavc  no  heart  to  say  it>  I  have  only  one  con- 
tioii,  and  that  is,  1  am  rclict'cd  from  the  fear  I  might  have  had,  and 
M  lutve,  that  ihey  would  touch  me  in  ihis  Snnto  Santorum  [her  Snncto 
Inctorum  1>einK  firacian],  for  1  assure  you  that,  on  this  point,  I  am 
irongly  tempted ;  and  on  condition  that  this  is  not  done  I  will  be  can- 
Died  thai  cverj'ihin):  should  rain  on  me,  and  it  rains  much.  At  ibis 
ne  I  have  felt  it,  and  1  ihall  have  no  heart  for  anything  :  for,  in  short, 
:  sotd  is  sorrowful  at  bein^  deprived  of  him  who  governs  and  con>foris 
May  Cod  accept  all ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  so,  we  have  no  cause  to 
'nin,  bowet'cr  great  our  K^cf. 

Never  was  reproach  more  tender,  plaintive,  and  gentle  I 
ind  yet  she  is  charged  with  having  also  in  the  same  breath 
ccuscd  Graciati  to  his  enemy  DoiHa  of  his  "poca  religion." 
reader  will  at  least  be  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
ilue  of  the  future  charges, — charges  made  by  Doria  and  his 
\rty, — brought  against  the  devoted  friar.  Charges  which,  as 
»ften  as  not,  rested  on  the  di.stratight  ravingx  of  some  visionary 
lun ;  charges  which  made  it  necessary  to  mutilate,  destroy,  or 
lide  Teresa's  letters;  and  to  forge  letters  and  docimenU 
irporting  to  come  from  Ana  dc  San  Bartolomd,  Teresa's  most 
constant  companion  in  the  last  moments  of  her  life, — full  of 
lie  saint's  bitter  complaints  of  the  failings  of  this  her  so- 
rly-Iovcd  son.  To  make  up  for  his  absence,  however, 
acian  had  sent  Doria  in  his  stead,  and  Teresa  is  grateful 
[for  even  so  slight  a  proof  of  affection.  "Too  great  a  favour 
ltd  your  reverence  do  me  in  sending  him  (since  you  could  do 
10  more);  a  youth  would  have  been  no  good,  only  one  who 
speak  and  has  an  air  of  authority  (parecer  rnds^"  But 
''none  can  fill  the  void  his  absence  causes,  none  can  bring  relief 
to  the  weary  heart  of  this  poor  old  woman,  aching  for  this,  her 
(only  earthly  consolation.  "Oh,  my  father  I  praise  Go<i.  who 
lade  you  so  agreeable  to  all  who  know  you,  that  it  seems  that 
>ne  can  fill  this  void.  Oh !  how  wearied  is  the  poor  Lorencia 
rith  everything.  She  says  that  there  is  neither  peace  nor 
St  for  her  soul  except  with  God,  and  one  who,  like  yourself, 
understands  her.    As  for  the  rest,  no  words  can  express  bow 
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great  a  cross  it  is  to  her."  Once  more  she  gives  a  note  of 
warning,  which,  seen  by  the  light  of  after  events,  woold  bnc 
soundt^  ominously  on  any  other  ears  more  stispicious  lad 
less  kindly  than  the  sweet-tempered  Gracian. 

1  will  ileli>;liic(l  with  Trav  Joan  dc  }tvts.  Eacb  liuie  I  see  tbc  l«it 
he  bean  yuu  it  inuket  mc  fovc  him  well.  Do  not  show  him  iliifiiiii. 
/or,  «s  limti  g»,  a  ga«d/rUwt  it  t»bt  kttd  in  miuk. 

In  spite  of  fatigue,  Teresa  took  a  more  than  usual  dcHgbt 
in  the  changing  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  fk 
passed ;  and  one  of  the  few  remarks  which  show  that  she  im 
not  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  natural  scener>',  she  made 
in  oonncctioD  with  this,  one  of  her  last  journeys:  "That 
joume>'s,"  she  writes  to  Maria  dc  San  Josi,  "arc  very  wei» 
some,  although  1  cannot  say  the  same  of  that  from  Paleodi 
to  Soria,  which  was  rather  indeed  a  delight  to  me,  because  % 
was  level  country,  and  often  in  sight  of  riveri,  which  was  enal 
company  for  me,"  At  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  01  St 
Anthony's  Day,  from  amongst  the  heathy  hillocks  and  moo^ 
land  which  surround  the  city  on  that  side,  the  travellers  stv 
gleaming  before  thcnt  the  picturesque  towers  of  gray,  old- 
world  Soria.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  little  cort^ 
was  swollen  every  moment  by  parties  of  grave  ccclesiaitics  ani 
magnificcntly-attircd  gentlemen  on  ptancing  horses,  who  had 
ridden  out  to  welcome  her.  The  roads  and  streets  were  linei 
witli  joyous  crowds,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  acclamatioiM  ■& 
the  coach  slowly  jolted  along  the  dusty  track ;  for  all  ddi^ 
to  honour  her  now. 

As  they  passed  before  his  palace,  where  the  Bishop  wm 
standing  at  a  lower  window  in  expectation  of  their  coming, 
at  a  word  from  the  saint  the  curtains  of  the  coach  were  drawn 
back,  and  she  and  her  daughters  besought  his  benediction  00 
their  knees.  They  then  moved  on  to  the  house  of  Dolb 
Beatri/,  who  was  waiting  in  the  gateway  to  receive  thca 
But  no  sooner  did  they  escape  from  the  eager  throng  of 
spectators  outside  than  the  wearied  and  travel-stained  nOM 
fonnd  themselves  the  centre  of  another  within,  for  they  haii 
now  to  run  tlie  gauntlet  of  the  inquisitive  gate  of  all  tiN 
great  ladies  of  Soria,  who  were  gathered  together  to  do 
them  honour.  When  at  last  they  found  themselves  in  tiK 
great  and  magnificently-decorated  room  which  was  to  sent 
as  their  oratory  wliilst  the  church  was  being  ^t  ready^  tk 
Mother  and  her  daughters,  falling  down  upon  their  knen 
Idsed  the  ground,  and  remained  a  while  absorbed  in  sikri 
prayer.    Their  orisons  finished,  Teresa  rose,  and  turriiag  to 
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!la  Beatrtz,  embraced  ber  with   great  kindness  and  afToc- 
I'tion,  thanking  bcr  for  the  (avour  she  had  shown  than.     Dofla 
i  Beatriz  would   fain   have  kis«cd  her  hand,  but  the  courteous 
saint    forestalled    the    movement,  and    kissed    her    hostess's 
instead.     She   then    conversed   with    the    other   ladies,  "with 
,  great  discretion  and   pleasantness,"   not   forgetting  to  address 
a  few  n^ords  of  thanks  to  the  knot  of  gay  gentlemen  around 
'  her  for  the  honour  thc>'  had  done  her  habit.     But  if  they  were 
,  all  astonished  at  the  exquisite  tact  and  jud^ent  which  per- 
mitted her,  without  infrinRinR  the   dignity  and   reserve  she 
[owed   her   habit,  to   render  with   such   polished   urbanity   the 
barren  compliments  of  the  century,  they  were  not  less  so  at 
^tbc  firmness  concealed  under  those  courtly  and  fascinating 
tiers.    For  when  the  gentlemen  were  gone,  and  the  ladies 
that  the  nuns   might   be   allowed   to  raise  their  veils, 
refused   to  gratify   their  curiosity, — although,   indeed, 
Ihe  gave  them  leave  to  converse ;   and   not  until  they  found 
j  Ihcmsclvcs  alone  with  two  near  relatives  of  their  benefactress 
[did  she  withdraw    her    prohibition.     In    the    course    of   the 
^evening  a  page  arrived  to  warn  her  of  the  approach  of  the 
Bishop  and   Don   Juan    de   Castitla.     AAer  a   few   words  of 
welcome  and  inquiry,  during  which  ever>'  veil  was  lowered, — 
|DOt,  indeed,  it  may  be  supposed,  on  account  of  the  prelate,  who 
iras   blind,  but   of  his  secular  companion,  Teresa   answering 
_ar   her  silent  and   motionless   nuns, — his   lordship   left   them 
■to   their  sorely-needed   repose;    not,   however,  before   he   had 
>romis(.-d  to  return  on  the  morrow  to  cekbrate  Mass,  and  to 
Iministcr   the   Communion    to    them   with    his   own   hands, 
?ny  Nicolas  and  his  companion  returning  with  htm  to  his 
igings. 
On  the  morrow  (it  was  the  14th  of  August,  and  the  Feast 
of  Saint  Elisha),  after  the  Mass,  which  was  the  solemn  signal 
of  possession,  the  deeds  of  endowment  were  drawn   up  by  a 
notary  who  remained  behind  in  the  oratory  for  thai  puqiose, 
in  the    presence  of   the    Bishop,  the    saint,  Ua.  Beatriz    de 
Beamonte,  Doria,  Don    Juan   de  Castilla,  tbe  Canon  Diego 
Vallcjo,  the  Kacioncro  Ribcra,  and  the  Dr.  Cebrian  of  Cuenca. 
In  addition  to  the  500  ducats  she  had  already  promtwd,  and 
the  house  they  were  then  in.  Da.  Itcatriz  now  oftcrcd  to  spend 
yjoo    more   on    enlarjjinn    it.     She    imposed,    however,   certain 
conditions,  which,   being   found   incompatible   with    the   peace 
and  retirement  of  the  community,  were  eventually  withdrawn. 
The  church   alone  was  wanting,  and   this   they  owed   to   the 
generosity  of  tbe   prelate,  who  gave  them  one   close   to   the 
house,  arid  which  could  be  easily  connected  with  it  by  mean* 
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or  a  corridor.  The  saint  at  once  gave  the  patrona^^  ot  tbe 
ili(:h  Altar  to  the  munificent  foundress,  to  be  bestowed  on 
whom  she  pleased.  The  writings  finished,  Teresa  paid  a  vl^t 
of  inspection  to  the  church,  and  her  busy  brain  at  once  set  to 
work  to  plan  tl\e  details  of  her  corridor.  Almost  two  montb, 
however,  slipped  away  before  the  preparations  were  finally  com- 
pleted ;  and  on  the  day  following  that  which  brought  her  labour 
to  an  end,  it  being  the  6th  of  August,  and  the  l-'cast  of  lln 
Transfiguration,  the  Host  was  solemnly  placed  on  the  AItar</ 
the  Church  of  the  Discalccd  Carmelites  of  Soria,  the  semioii 
being  preached  in  the  Bishop's  absence  by  the  Jesuit,  Francisoo 
de  la  Carrcra. 

One  there  was,  however,  who  did  not  share  the  univeral 
content.  Dofia  Hcatriz  had  a  nephew,  Don  Francisco  Cario* 
dc  Beamonte  and  Navarra,  who  considered  himself  tinjt»tly 
defrauded  of  the  greater  portion  of  an  inheritance  be  had 
already  looked  upon  as  his  own,  for  the  sake  of  a  pestilent 
community  of  nuns.  Teresa  and  her  nuns  were  alike  ab- 
horrent to  the  graceless  youth,  who  abused  them  roundly 
in  no  measured  terms,  although,  for  the  sake  of  not  losoig 
the  remainder,  he  took  care  his  words  did  not  reach  the  can 
of  his  aunt 

For  fifteen  years,  long  after  Teresa  was  dead,  he  still  nursed 
a  bitter  anger  against  tlie  woman  who  had  robbed  him  of  hb 
fortune,  until  one  day — I  quote  his  own  duly  signed  and  attested 
testimony,  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  for  her  canonisation 
he  was  lying  on  a  sickbed,  from  which  there  was  little  hope  of 
his  recovery,  he  saw  her  once  more,  standing  close  beside  hii 
"Greatly  hast  thou  doubted  of  my  sanctity,"  he  thought  she 
whispered;  "yet  consider  what  the  Gos|x;l  says,  that  5ie  tr« 
is  known  by  its  fruits ;  think  on  those  that  I  have  given."  Thai 
it  flashed  across  his  memory  how,  when  he  was  still  but  a  $^ 
and  thoughtless  youth  in  Soria,  she  had  told  him  certain  thir^ 
which  had  since  come  to  pass.  "  Unstrung  nerves"  was  a  tcra 
not  yet  invented;  no  one  then  dreamt  that  those  attack*  d 
brooding  melancholy  and  unnatural  elation — the  ordinar>*  s>-inp- 
toms  of  "conversion" — might  have  their  origin  in  phywo! 
causes  alone.  Never  doubting  that  they  listened  to  soin 
outside  and  beyond  themselves,  the  pi-ople  of  this  century 
with  a  grand  simplicity.  An  incident  like  this  decided 
course  of  an  entire  life;  niid  rarely  was  there  any  looking 
from  the  plough  to  which  they  had  once  set  tlieir  hand  in 
such  moment  of  intense  and  inexplicable  s<-nsalion.  So 
Don  Carlos,  fic  rose  from  his  sickbed  a  change<l  man,  en 
the  third  order  of  the  Order  he  had  once  so  virulently  abi 
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I  and  retired  to  Ar^valo,  where  his  life  thenceforth  was  one  con- 
tinued example  of  edification  to  hi?;  ntri^^hbours. 

Before  Teresa  left  Soria  she  received  a  visit  from  the  Jesuit 
'  Ribera,  her  biographer,  who  happened  to  pass  that  way  on  hia 

return  from  Rome.  On  his  way  thither  he  had  paid  her  a  visit 
I  in  Valladodid,  where  she  still  lingered  irresolute  before  the 
I  foundation  of  I'alcncia.    But  thU  last  visit  has  a  peculiar  and 

inoumful  interest,  for  it  was  the  last  time  on  this  side  the  grave 

that  the  good  Jesuit  looked  on  the  woman  whose  history  he 
I  afterwards  related  in  a  work  which  for  its  simplicit>',  its  candour, 
[and  its  evident  sincerity  deserves  3  place  amongst  the  best 
I  biographies  of   the  age.     He  too  was  amongst  the  number 

present  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  her  convent  on  that 
\d»y  of  the  Transfiguration.    "But  on  this  visit  of  Soria,"  he 

Mrritcs,  "1  remember  more  on  account  of  its  being  the  last, 
'  for  I  never  saw  her  again,  and  also  for  the  sorrow  1  felt  aftcr- 
'  wards  that  1  should  have  been  four  days  in  the  town  without 
[knowing  she  was  there  until  the  last,  during  which  I  might 
I  have  been  benefited  and  greatly  consoled  by  her  holy  con- 
I  TCrsation." 

He  has  left  us  a  famous  portrait  of  Teresa,  the  only  one  that 
fhas  been  painted  worthy  of  her.     For  the  hard-featured  woman 

Immortalbed  by  poor  Fray  Juan  de  ta  Miseria,  from  whose 
L  gloomy  countenance  we  turn  away  with  impatience,  can  have 
Ibad  but  little  resemblance  to  the  mobile  and  lively  lineaments 
[of  life.  A  modern  Spanish  engraver,  by  modifying  the  original, 
[by  suppressing  certain  features  and  accentuating  others,  has 
bndecd  managed  to  give  us  a   more  sympathetic  presentment. 

it  may  be  that  her  beauty,  as  in  the  case  of  many  intellectual 
>plc  {for  I  think  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  except 

In  the  case  of  a  privileged  few,  beauty  and  genius  do  not  often 
linhabit  together  this  frail  tenement  of  mortality),  was  of  that 
euliar  kind  which  depends  on  the  strange  and  potent  irradla- 
Ition  of  moods  or  expressions.  Thought  must  have  stamped  ber 
[brow  with  its  majestic  touch;  her  deeply-sunken  eyes,  which 

'iOoked  away  so  far  and  yet  so  near,*  must  have  flashed  every 
vcmcnt  of  irony,  kindly  satire,  unaffected  mirth.     At  times 
assumed  an  almost  ur>carthly  aspect  of  beauty :  her  face 
suffused  with  a  radiance   which   astonished   those    who 

looked  upon  it.     Ribera's  account  at  least  would  serve  to  ihow 


'  Thit  (hoif  ht  nM  t«ciUid  10  nt  l>r  ■  SpMibh  poaM.  to  whom  I  OOM 
Y*«d  ■  pktuic  oT  l)w  aunt,  lib  nmiuk  wu  (and  in  ri  be  Mm*)  vp  «lMI  um 
r  |Bft  ir  Loi  taken  ■  vbde  book  (o  wf  Ibnh),  "Can  ik  [wamAan.    TicM  k  *tMa 

JK  ■qoi  V  pwB  oCim  parte."    (A  iboo^ilbl  hoe.     lit*  eye*  nv  foad  oa  afUi  aad 

r  bcfOKl  it. 
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thac  Teresa  shone  in  physical  as  well  as  moral  beauty  ;  and  i( 
the  alaba-stcr  effigy  of  ber  sister  Juana,  whose  exquUitdy  f»ii 
and  chiscltcd  face  still  tics  cushioned  on  Iwr  sepulchre  in  Alba 
dc  Tormcs,  affords  any  criterion,  then  must  Teresa  ha%'e  boa 
sin^larly  beauliful. 

In  men  h  h  ortcn  seen  ihal  to  lho<c  whom  ihe  Lord  chooKs  Cor  In 
sublimetl  gra(«  and  ^entesi  supematural  gift*,  he  alio  sn*"«  »  more  pofca 
Mtid  excellent  disposiiion,  ns  is  well  Men  in  ihat  he  t;ave  to  ibe  Mote 
Teieta  de  jam,  Stic  was  of  veiv  good  Mature,  and  in  bcr  jtnith  bcm 
ful,  and  even  afier  she  was  an  old  woman  of  very  good  secmint;,  het  hob 
\^gt  and  very  while,  her  face  round  and  full,  very  wclt-siied  aad  ihapn 
her  colour  while  ind  red.  and  when  she  was  In  prayer,  it  lii  up  and  bccaw 
motl  beauteous  absohttcly  clcsr  and  placid  ;  h«  hair  black  and  cvrt^fao 
braw  broad,  even,  and  lieauiiful,  her  eyebrows  of  a  red  colour,  soowwta 
approachinjc  to  black,  large  and  somcwhal  thick,  not  recy  mucb  arcbedta 
somewbai  level.  Her  eyes  black  and  round  and  aocaewbat  heavy  bdM 
(papujado),  for  »o  ihey  call  them,  and  I  know  not  how  better  lo  explaia  it 
not  lar^,  but  very  well  placed,  and  tivcty,  and  so  mttry,  that  when  At 
liiu]j;bed,  every  one  laughed  with  her,  and  at  mhcr  times  »*ry  Kra^e  nfcw 
she  WB*  serious.  Her  nose  small,  the  bridge  not  wry  promincni,  and  dt 
point  round,  and  t.liGhi1y  curved  dnwnwards,  the  noittils  atdied  and  mall 
her  mouth  neither  large  nor  small,  the  upper  lip  Mrai^ht  and  narrow,  tie 
lower  one  thick  and  slightly  pendulous,  its  shape  and  colour  excelleol ;  be 
teeth  very  eotrd,  her  chin  well-shaped,  her  ears  neither  small  i»or  larw ;  bet 
bands  Hniw  and  very  beauiiful.  She  had  three  small  moles  on  nei  M 
check  which  bccatne  her  much,  one  below  the  brid^  of  the  nose,  anoihtt 
bciuccii  hc(  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  third  below  her  movih.  Tbcse  dculi 
[add«  the  icriipulous  bioeraphcr]  I  have  received  from  ibotc  who  had  wW 
opportunity  than  I  to  look  at  them  oficn,  Aiiogelher  she  was  very  coait^. 
and  walked  grnceruUy,  and  wai  t.a  amiable  and  **<QtaaiMr"  thai  she  gvncfaq 
pleased  eivry  one  who  looked  .it  her. 

Skilfully  brushed  in ;  but  not  yet  so  skilfully  and  dclkatclf 
as  the  slight  sketch  he  has  painted  of  her  character : 

A  most  healthy  keen  and  clear  judgment,  n  k"**'  discretion  and  lii^br 
prudence,  a  very  cheerful  and  gentle  disposiiion,  an  exoellent  tcnipet  i 
absolutely  void  of  melancholy  ...  as  is  well  known  tqr  tliovo  who  kn««  i 
convened  with  her.  .  .  .  And  what  shall  I  »ay  of  the  humility  whith  shoK 
in  ber  »  rcsplcndcntly  that  it  mode  itself  fell  even  From  a  long  way  off. 

We  have  now  followed  Teresa  through  the  various  phaaa 
of  youth  to  old  age ;  we  hsve  cndeavr>ured  to  show  the  variooi 
and  contradictory  impulses  and  emotions  of  a  strong  and  vigor 
ous  intellect  and  char.icter  which  was  led  away,  but  netw 
wholly  vanquished,  by  the  tremors  of  mysticism.  A  dreame 
and  a  schemer  in  one, — she  was  never  entirely  the  one  or  the 
odier;  but  through  all,  and  in  all,  whether  she  thought  she  wu 
accompanied  by  the  subtle  presence  of  the  Son  of  God,  cr 
anxiously  planned  how  to  bring  good  store  of  ducats  to  ho 
poverty-stricken  convents,  she  shows  such  an  honest  recUtuik; 
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kurh  sn  itihcfcnt  love  of  truth,  such  a  just  perception  of  the 
bealitics  of  men  and  things,  as  must  alike  excite  the  admiration 
Wof  him  who  condemns  the  first  as  fanaticism,  and  the  second  u 
m  blemish  unworthy  of  a  character  otherwise  so  disinterested. 
IXTp  to  a  certain  point  her  judgment  prevented  her  becoming 
Uhe  victim  of  deliiHion,  and  she  wfts  ne\'er  sure  herself  of  the 
beality  or  origin  of  her  visions,  and  never  ascribed  to  them 
nny  other  than  a  very  minor  importance.  It  has  been  to  the 
pntcrest  of  her  idolaters,  however,  to  gloss  over  those  passages 
tin  which  she  distinctly  refers  to  them  as  the  cflccts  of  ii!-hca!th, 
rand  to  pretend  to  veil  their  faces  as  they  enter  with  her  into  the 
[tabernacle  of  the  transcendental  and  supernatural. 
1  Towards  the  close  of  her  life,  however,  a  notable  change 
Itakes  place,  and  one  which  now  demands  our  attention.  On  the 
feve  of  her  journey  to  Soria  she  wrote  a  paper  to  the  Bishop  of 
lOsma,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  general  confes- 
Ision  or  rc\'iew  of  her  spiritual  life.  In  such  a  document  it  is 
Ifilmost  impossible  to  be  perfectly  ingenuous.  The  votaries  of  a 
IreliKfon  which  presupposes  the  suppression  of  all  reason  to  faith, 
I  which  itself  rests  on  a  long  chain  of  impossibilities  and  crudities, 
lare  never  quite  free  from  deception  and  involuntaiy  exaggera* 
Itlon.  Teresa  with  all  her  sanctity  was  perhaps  freer  than  most. 
|At  all  events,  whatever  the  unconscious  exaggeration  into  which 
uhe  wa.4  betrayed  by  the  almost  total  absorption  of  her  own 
hwrsonality  into  her  mission,  it  is  a  precious  revelation. 
W  Her  doubts  and  fears  have  long  been  laid  at  rest ;  and  the 
bniaginary  visions  which  inspired  ihcm  have  now  ceased,  and 
[their  place  has  been  filled  by  the  sublimcst  of  intellectual  visions 
I — a  constant  sense  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  three  Persons 
to(  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  Humanity  of  Christ. 
I  Perhaps  the  keenest  mental  sensations  and  emotions  are,  as 
|in  the  case  of  physical  one^.  gradually  blunted  and  deadened 
I  by  use  or  abuse:  she  mny,  with  the  decay  and  weariness  of  old 
lage,  be  no  longer  capable  of  those  old  impetuses,  whose  sharp 
lnTtd  delicious  pain  had  so  often  pierced  her  heart;  of  those 
Imelting  moods  of  tenderness  in  which  the  spouse  struggled  in 
[the  amorous  embrace  of  her  lover.  For  all  tnis  is  gone,  lea\-ing 
rbehind  it  a  profound  and  uninterrupted  peace, — a  complete  lord- 
L5hip  over  the  castle  of  her  soul,  and  perfect  sccurit>"  as  to  the 
(future.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  soul  ha^  lost  all  con- 
[sciousness  of  self,  so  complete  is  its  absorption  in  the  Divinity. 
■She  can  no  longer  feel  the  same  pangs  as  of  yore  at  the  trans- 
Igresstons  of  heretlct  and  the  sight  of  souls  goin^  to  their 
■  perdition.  Those  poignant  desires  to  mortify  the  flesh  arvd 
I  suffer  for  the  Lord,  which  made  her  long,  rather  than  fear,  that 
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she  might  be  taken  and  chastised  by  the  Inquisition,  have  long 
ago  passed  away.  Nay,  rather  at  this  point  of  her  career, 
according  to  Yepes,  did  she  take  a  nalf^  and  perhaps  touchit^ 
pleasure  in  the  esteem  accorded  to  her  writings  >nd  tk 
veneration  rendered  to  her  Order  and  convents  throughoM 
Spun.  She  listened  delighted  to  Yepes's  praises  of  the  CAwdm 
He  la  Per/ecdoM,  and  said  to  him  with  great  satisfaction,  "  Thet 
are  grave  men  who  tell  me  that  it  seems  like  the  sacnD 
Scriptures."  It  was  no  mere  personal  (and  pardonable)  vanity 
that  animated  her — her,  of  all  women  the  most  humble  and 
least  vainglorious — but  because  she  feared  lest  any  smirch  falliog 
on  her  faith  or  reputation  should  fall  also  on  her  convents;  la 
short,  the  esteem  and  honour  she  enjoyed  were  grateful  to  ber. 
for,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  it  was  more  to  God's  glory  and  tixe  profit 
of  her  children.  If  she  loved  to  be  honoured  and  esteemed,  it 
was  for  tlieir  sake  and  their  sake  alone.  Once  she  had  prayed 
God  to  take  away  the  opinion  entertained  by  people  of  her 
sanctity,  but  now  that  she  had  been  so  favoured  as  to  have  bca 
the  instrument  of  resuscitating  the  great  Order  of  the  Carmelite^ 
her  only  care  was  that  she  should  be  free  of  any,  even  the  moit 
trivial,  imperlection.  She  had  once  asked  the  Lord,  "How 
dying  it  was  possible  to  live  ? "  and  he  had  answered , "  Daughts; 
b>*  remembering  that,  this  life  ended,  thou  canst  ser\*eand  niffir 
for  me  no  longer."  She  had  had  her  share  indeed  of  seivioB 
and  of  suffering,  but  verily,  and  it  is  with  profound  satisfactiaa 
I  say  it,  in  these  last  years  of  her  troubled  existence  she  tastnt 
of  the  serenity  and  absolute  tranquillity  of  a  conscience  at  peace 
with  itself  and  the  world :  her  work  had  been  so  well  and 
thoroughly  done;  the  sacrifice  of  herself  and  life  had  been  » 
complete,  that  there  was  no  room  for  aught  but  joy.  Full  of 
celestial  peace  and  calm,  bathed  in  all  the  glories  of  sunset,  »hc 
surveys  with  unclouded  brow  the  long  and  weary  jisccnt  behiail 
her,  in  the  full  assurance  that  God  alone  was  the  author  of  tlK 
visions  which  He  had  sent  her  as  being  the  only  means  of 
leading  and  guiding  a  weak  and  troubled  soul  into  security  aod 
rest.  It  is  full  of  such  tranquil  confidence  that  her  life  dram 
unto  its  close,  and  some  reflection  of  it  lingers  in  the  couplcti 
("Lctrillas")-— -to  my  thinking  the  best  she  ever  wrote — whidi 
she  left  behind  her  as  an  imperishable  legacy  to  her  daughters  of 
Soria.  It  is  impossible  in  a  foreign  idiom  to  render  the  quaint 
lilt  and  peculiar  rhythm  which  give  tliem  such  a  simple  charm 
The  spirit,  indeed,  may  be  rendered  ;  so  tender,  valiant,  stcaJ- 
fast,  and  true.  She  composed  them  for  the  Festival  of  Ibt 
Kxallatton  of  the  Cross,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  A>'iU; 
and  on  that  day  of  every  succeeding  year  until  now  iljcy  are 
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till  sung  during  the  midday  hour  of  recreation,  the  traditional 
id  simple  ceremonies  she  inaugurated  being  still  adhered  to. 
kfter  adoring  the  Cross,  the  communit>-,  each  nun  bearing  an 
■live  branch,  proceeds  in  solemn  procession  to  the  burial-place, 
iHinK  the  cloimcrs  as  they  go  with  the  stranRc  old-world  sound 
>f  their  foundress's  hymn.  When  the  last  strains  have  died 
kway  in  the  stillness,  they  murmur  a  response  for  the  souls  of 
ic  dead,  leaving  the  boughs  to  wither  on  the  tombs  until 
3ther  year  shall  renew  the  same  simple  rite. 


*  En  la  Cruz  esid  la  vidii 
Y  d  conauelo ; 

Y  clla  «oln  cs  e\  camino 

Para  cl  ciclo. 
En  b  Crui  tsti  cl  .SeJ^or 
De  cielo  y  tietra, 

Y  cl  goinr  de  mucha  pot 
AuBCiue  hayn  guem : 
Todos  los  males  clcstierni 
En  Cite  sucio, 


Y  el  la  sola  es  el  csmioo 
Par&  cl  cielo. 
la  Crux  dice  In  Etposa 


X 


su  querido. 
Que  es  una  p.ilnia  piecia«a 
Adonde  ha  lubido : 
y  su  fruia  le  lui  talndo 
A  Dioi  del  cielo, 
Y  ella  iola  es  el  camlao 
Para  el  c'lclo. 


On  the  same  page  which  bears  her  verses,  her  nuns  have  set 
[down  her  last  charge  to  them  and  their  successors,  "  My 
idaughtcrs,  inasmuch  as  I  love  you,  I  leave  you  to  bear  in  mind 
|threc  things :  the  first,  regular  observance ;  the  second,  obcdi- 
to  your  superiors  (prclados) ;  and  the  third,  to  be  charitable 
one  another;  and  if  you  fulfil  them,  1  assure  you  that  God 
ill  renew  your  spirit,  even  as  he  did  our  Father  Saint  EHsha, 
[for  the  sake  of  this  house  having  been  founded  on  his  day." 

It  is  curious  that  at  Osma,  through  which  town  she  passed 
Ion  her  return  home  to  Avila,  she  should  have  met  her  other 
[biographer  Yepes — then  prior  of  La  Rioja,  and  afterwards 
]  Bishop  of  Taravona.  He  too  had  heard  of  her  being  in  Soria, 
|&r>d  being  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  day  before  that  she 
[was  expected  at  Osma  on  the  following  night,  he  waited  to  see 
Ihcr.  It  was  eight  at  night  when  she  arrived,  and  the  prior  went 
I  to  the  door  to  meet  and  salute  her  as  she  alighted.  She  asked 
[him  who  he  was,  and  on  being  told,  she  was  silent,  and  he 
[feared  that  she  had  foi^tten  him,  or  that  his  pretence  was 


'  In  ihe  Crtsi  all  [ifc  a  centred 

And  cmiiiliitiDn : 
Aad  it  Rtone  Id  Heaven  Uie  ruad  !i 

Foi  ni  below. 
In  tbc  CroM  b  he,  Ihc  Loiil  of 
Buundles  realms  of  nnh  and  hcnvrn, 
And    oudal    llic  lUlfie    which    ngci 

nnind  ut, 
lo  it*  tluKlow  tbtic  it  |>OKe. 
FniB  wnh  it  Iwiriihci  rH  evil. 


And  ii  alone  lo  IlraTco  ibe  read  b 

For  in  bekiw. 
aty*  ibe  iipoiue  to  her  bdoWd. 
A  lalm  ihe  Cros*  tndctd  U 
\Vliicli  I  have  rtimb^, 
Anil  iti  frait  to  rac  W  loMcil 
Of  olorion  iw««t* ) 
And  it  alone  lo  Heaven  ilie  road  b 

Fo«  UK  below.  > 
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unvclcome  to  her.  When  the>'  were  alnnc,  and  be  ssked  her 
the  reason  of  her  silence,  she  answered,  "  I  was  a  little  stsnkd.' 
^-and  then  correcting  herself  as  if  she  had  used  too  strong  t 
phrase,  "  and  indeed  ^it  surprise  was  not  great,  for  it  only  lastad 
a  moment, — because  two  things  occurred  to  mc, — that  you  wa 
leaving  your  Order  to  do  penance ;  and  whether  our  Lord  hiri 
not  wished  to  reward  mc  for  the  labour  of  this  foundation  kf 
finding  you  here.  This  favour  consoled  mc"  She  also  [»>■ 
phcsied  the  duration  of  his  penance,  and  told  him  that  he  wotU 
be  asham<:d,  when  it  w^s  ended,  for  iiaving  been  discomfited  bf 
such  a  trifle 

During  her  sojourn  at  Osma  she  twice  made  confessran  to 
him,  and  received  the  communion  from  his  hands  ;  of  this  be 
has  left  us  some  personal  details,  far  more  valuable  than  he 
biography,  in  which  the  figure  of  Teresa,  the  woman,  glimoKn 
here  and  there  but  faintly.  As  she  drew  nigh  to  take  the 
consecrated  wafer,  he  saw — and  as  it  would  seem  for  the  liiJt 
time — her  face  uncovered.  He  noted  that  it  was  "  the  colour 
of  earth,"  which  she  ascribes  to  her  age  (she  was  then  sixty- 
seven),  continuous  infirmities,  triah,  fasts,  and  vomitings,  froa 
which  last  she  suffered  f<jr  more  than  thirty  j-ejirs;  but  in  tfce 
moment  that  she  received  the  Lord  into  her  mouth,  it  becsoc 
most  beautiful,  and  of  a  transparent  colour,  and  impressed  wiA 
so  solemn  a  majesty  and  gravity  "as  showed  how  worthily  Ik 
Guest  was  lodged," 

He  observed,  too,  that,  although  her  teeth  were  worn,  black, 
and  decayed,  her  mouth  smelt  like  musk ;  a  circumstance  wbidi 
greatly  astonished  and  scandnlised  the  good  friar,  who  thcrcupan 
thought  to  himself  that  she  could  not  be  so  saintly  and  mortiMd 
as -she  said,  since  she  used  odours  and  comforting  things;  but 
when  he  ai^erwards  asked  the  nuns  if  she  used  perfumes,  tliqr 
told  him  that  she  shunned  them  like  the  plague,  as  theygan 
her  intolerable  headache,  and  that  when  there  were  spcti 
biscuits  for  supper,  she  went  without,  as  they  deprived  her  i' 
sleep. 

It  is  an  old  legend  in  Osma  that  she  was  lodged  in  (k 
Bishop's  palace;  ^e  old  gray  pile  which  still  rises  grim  aai 
menacing  on  one  side  of  the  long,  narrow  arcadcd  street  II 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  she  took  refuge  in  the  little  darfc 
"me*«n"  clc«e  by;  a  meson  now,  as  it  was  then — for  tir 
centuries  h&ve  brought  little  difference  to  the  popular  life  sod 
patrtarchal  customs  of  this  old  town,  stranded  far  away  froa 
railroads  in  the  vety  heart  of  Castilk;, — still  consecrated  to.  and 
redolent  of  her  memory.  On  the  19th  she  continued  her  journey 
to  Segovia, — a  journey  of  six  days — bj'  San  Est^ban,  Aylloa. 
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bnd  Sepulvedft.  Her  travelling  companions  were  the  Ractonera 
Ijlibera  of  Palcncia,  that  "sanbcnito"  wha  had  earned  her 
■eratitude  by  helping  her  in  the  construction  of  the  corridor 
Ketwccn  the  Convent  and  Church  at  Soria,  and  of  whose  modest 
lyirtucs  she  speaks  in  enthusiastic  praise;  and  Ana  dc  San 
iBailolotn^.  her  nurse  and  secretary.  Others  had  not  been 
■Banting  who  wuiild  huvc  accounted  it  an  honour  and  a  privilege 
■o  escort  the  aged  saint,  but  the  little  meagre  Kacionero  (I 
■think  he  must  have  been  a  young  man)  .seemed  to  her  quite 
Icnough ;  "  for  the  less  the  noise  the  better  do  1  fare  on  these 
youmeys." 

r  In  spite,  however,  of  all  Ribcra's  care,  it  was  a  rough  and 
Ifat^uing  journey  enough  for  this  brave  old  woman  of  sixty- 
Iscvcn.  The  roads  were  bad — too  bad  even  for  the  rough 
[country  cart  in  which  they  travelled — and  the  heat  intense. 

I  On  tbit  journey  fwrices  Teresa]  I  paid  for  the  comfort  I  had  had  in 
InlBK  :  far  alihou^'li  tic  who  wcnl  wtib  us  Itnew  tli«  road  to  Segovia,  he  was 
■JBOnut  of  itie  cad  inrk.  -inil  to  thi«  lad  took  iw  fOlo  places  where  w«  had 
Elten  to  Jili^'hi,  jind  i;o  on  foot,  nhilti  ihc  body  of  the  cart  Itung  suspended 
lover  the  edjic  of  dcc|)  precipices  ;  if  wc  got  Kuides,  they  )[\itd«d  uf  10  where 
llhcy  kncM'  ihc  tnad  ivu«  ),'[>od,  and  a  liltle  before  we  ^ot  lo  ihe  b.-id  pl.iccs, 
lllicy  left  us,  iiyins  llicy  "Cre  busy  and  eouM  go  no  farther.  Before  ne  goi 
Ito  a  puiada.  as  wc  weie  unceriain  of  ih«  road,  *c  had  *affered  much  fmm 
■the  sun,  and  die  danger  of  bciit^  often  upset  in  the  cart.  I  was  lorrr  for 
nUoi  who  ai:corn Pitied  us  fKibcra ; — char.tacristic  this  of  the  old  womao, 
[•o  valiantly  tru<fgtrig  alonj;  under  a  blazing  sun,  ihal  the  should  still  think 
nnt  of  the  ditiiess  of  oihcrs],  for  just  when  he  bad  told  us  wc  were  on  the 
Irfghi  mad.  wc  Had  to  turn  back  a);ain,  aad  retrace  our  steps  :  l»ii  his  virtue 
Ims  to  well  rooted  ihit  I  think  I  riever  saw  him  vesed.  which  filled  nte  with 
■■■m  amaicnieni,  and  nutdt  me  p«aise  (be  Lofd ;  for  where  virtue  is  >o 
^^P  rooted  :is  ihii,  piovucaiions  matter  little.  I  prmsc  Him  fur  the  uay  io 
HnKh  He  was  pleased  to  deliver  us  from  thai  road. 

I  Characteristic  too,  the  merry,  pleased  exclamation— for  as 
mrmly  rooted  as  her  own  virtue  was  the  almost  childish  pre- 
HHiiiW  iiiiiii  which  never  left  her,  that  a  foundation  accomplished 
Rritbout  sufTcring  augured  but  ill  for  the  future — with  which 
Fshe  welcomed  one  of  her  falls  from  the  cart  on  this  occasion: 
M'  At  least  I  have  had  a  fall  and  hurt  my«:If." 
I  On  St,  Bartholomew's  Eve,  they  arrived  at  Sq^ovia,  where 
Itbcy  found  the  ntuut  greatly  concerned  at  their  non-arrival; 
I*' as  the  road  was  stich.  the  delay  was  much."  After  a  week  or 
linorc  of  rest,  in  which  her  daughters  vied  with  each  other  in 
I  ministering  to  her  comfort,  she  set  out  for  Avila.  From  some 
I  little  obscure  wayside  posada  in  Villacastin,  six  leagues  fmm 
I  SegMvia  and  five  from  Avila,  where  she  passed  the  night,  whilst 
I  Che  cart  was  waiting  at  the  door  in  the  6rst  glow  of  a  Septcmlicr 
I  morning,  she  wrote  to  her  prioress  of  Seville  ("  For  the  Mother 
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prioress  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  at  the  tmck  of  San 
Francisco  of  Seville " — auch  is  the  address) :  **  I  arrived  lut 
night,  weary  enough  of  travcllinKi  for  I  am  returning  from  tbe 
foundation  of  Soria,  which  is  distant  from  Avila  whither  1  >s 
now  bound,  forty  leagues."  {It  was  in  reality  forty-three;  bol 
when  did  ever  a  Spaniard  not  miscalculate  distances?)  Al 
length,  on  the  6th  of  September,  »he  once  more  found  hersdi 
after  a  year's  absence,  amongHt  her  nuns  of  San  Jos^.  Era 
during  her  lifetime  she  was  saddened  and  mortified  at  Uv 
MKCtacIc  of  the  dissolution  and  relaxation  of  the  convent,  whidi 
she  may  have  been  said  to  have  founded  with  her  heart's  blooi 
For  long  it  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  she  tad 
declared  in  grave  anxiety  at  Soria,  that,  if  no  other  mam 
could  be  found,  she  would  go  to  AWIa  on  foot.  And,  indeed, 
she  alone  could  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  temporal  difBcoltr 
and  spiritual  disorganisation.  The  convent  was  on  the  brink 
of  starvation,  for  with  Salccdo's  slender  legacy  (which  was  not 
enough  to  provide  them  with  a  daily  dinner,  let  alone  the  supper, 
that  is  supposing  Et  to  be  punctually  paid,  for  as  yet,  the  nSM 
were  still  waiting  for  the  first  instalment),  the  alms  on  vtudi 
they  had  hitherto  subsisted,  ceased.  "They  have  made  tat 
prioress,"  Teresa  wrote  to  Maria  dc  San  Jost^,  "from  sheer 
hunger."  The  stem  and  rigorous  discipline  had  been  great!}' 
relaxed  through  the  foolish  weakness  and  leniency  of  tbe 
chaplain — we  are  sorry  to  learn  he  was  no  other  than  our  old 
friend,  Master  Julian  of  Avila.  It  was  sorely  against  her  will 
that  she  was  elected  to  the  office  which  she  already  felt  too 
much  for  her  failing  strength,  and  doubted  her  ability  to  ful6L 
It  was  the  most  amtuing  scene  in  the  world,  writes  Gracian,  she 
scolding  us  all  for  not  letting  her  rest ;  and  as  she  was  about  to 
reason  us  into  electing  another  prioress,  I  bade  her  place  ho 
mouth  to  the  earth,  and  when  she  was  prostrate  I  began  to 
sing  the  "  Te  Ueum  Laudamus  " — and  on  the  loth  of  December, 
in  obedience  to  Gracian  s  command,  she  was  elected  prioress  hj 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  communitj'. 

Avila  was  no  longer  the  Avila  of  her  youth.  The  abseoot 
of  the  old  familiar  faces  which  had  passed  out  of  her  lifie  tot 
ever  had  left  a  melancholy  void  in  her  heart  DC%'er  more  to  Ic 
filled  up.  Tbe  brother  to  whom  she  had  been  knit  by  tk 
tenderest  ties  of  affection  was  sleeping  tranquilly. — .Avila,  Pem 
La  Sema,  to  him  now  as  if  they  had  never  been.  Good  <M 
Sftloedo.  too,  was  gone,  leaving  a  last  legacy  to  San  }o^i .  mi 
Baltasar  Alvarez,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  had  tranquilly 
passed  away  a  year  before,  whilst  making  his  provincial  viiti  M 
tbe  Jesuit  College  of  Uelmontc ;  and  "  the  worst  is  "  (she  fcfos 
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I  to  Pedro  and  Francisco),  "  that  those  are  left  who  arc !  "  It  is 
I  the  sad  penalty  of  3  long  life  to  be  gradually  deserted  by  those 
I  who  have  accompanied  it  for  so  long:  to  watch  them  one  by 
lone  fall  out  of  the  race  and  disappear,  and  to  be  left  alone, 
[stranded  as  it  were,  the  last  o(  it  generation,  ;imid  thinf;s  which 
I  have  grown  Strange  and  pathelic  memories  of  past  affections. 
["The  more  I  go,"  writes  Teresa,  "the  less  do  I  find  in  life 
fwherein  1  can  take  consolation."  A  little  while,  O  brave  and 
[valiant  soul!  and  you  too  shall  lay  down  the  burden  which 
[oppresses  you,  leaving  an  immortal  memory — it  may  be  less 
imperishable  than  your  sanctity — of  courage,  devotion,  and 
constancy  of  purpose,  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  amongst  women. 
Well  may  she  cumplain  to  Maria  de  San  Jose  that  the  loss 
I  of  so  good  a  brother  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  trials 
[caused  her  by  those  he  had  left  behind.  Her  family  only  added 
I  to  her  anxieties,  and  was  even  worse  to  manage  than  her 
[convents.  Scandal,  justly  or  unjustly,  had  made  itself  bus>' 
[  with  the  fair  fame  of  her  niece  Beatrix,  the  daughter  of  Juan  dc 
[Ovalle  and  her  sister  Juana.  The  honour  of  her  family  was 
[very  dear  to  this  rigid  old  Castilian  saint.  Her  nephew 
[  Francisco, — she  sums  up  his  character  in  the  phrase,  which  was 
[surely  not  meant  to  be  contemptuous,  although  it  strikes  the 
[ear  with  a  certain  ironical  echo,  "that  he  was  only  fit  for  God,*" 
[ — bad  deluded  his  wife  and  his  clever  mother-in-law  as  to  his 
I  income ;  he  had  told  them  he  had  2000  ducats,  and  spent 
laocordingly ;  the  real  state  of  the  case  being  that  the  provisions 
■for  his  younger  children,  and  pious  legacies,  had  absorbed 
[Lorenzo's  fortune,  and  left  his  heir  little  or  nothing  to  live  on. 
[Me  now  sought  to  annul  his  father's  will,  and  made  some 
[fruitless  efforts  to  withdraw  his  sister  from  her  aunt's  control 
I  There  were  also  symptoms — they  were  but  momentary,  howc%'er 
I — that  Teresa,  now  a  woman  herself,  the  girl  whom  she  had 
brought  up  from  childhood,  and  probably  dreamt  of  as  her 
future  successor  in  the  Order,  was  on  the  point  of  wavering, — 
B  gloumy  foreboding  justified  by  the  former  conduct  of  her 
brother.  Catilda  dc  Padilla,  "whom  some  devil  must  have 
deranged,"  had  listened  to  the  persuasions  of  her  relatives,  and 
Lwas  bent  on  deserting  the  Order  she  had  entered  in  a  fit  of 
[childish  and  perhaps  temporary  enthusiasm.  The  moral  to 
rTeresa's  mind  is  obvious — "  that  it  cannot  be  his  Majesty's  will 
[that  we  should  be  honoured  with  the  great  people  of  the  earth, 
[but  with  poor  folk  like  the  apostles,  and  so  there  is  no  t>ocd  for 
[this  to  trouble  us.  .  .  .  The  answer  1  make  here  to  the  remarks 
[of  the  world  is,  that,  as  regards  God,  it  is  perhaps  for  the  best, 
kao  that  we  should  look  to  him  alone.     May  she  go  u-ith  God. 
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May  he  deliver  tne  from  these  gentlerolk  who  are  all-powerful 
and  have  strange  turns  of  temper." 

In  spite,  too.  of  her  exprc-'ia  and  often-repeatcd  injonctioM) 
to  Marie  dc  Sad  }os^  to  send  them  to  no  one  but  bcfsclf ;  e 
spite  of  her  direct  negative  in  Patencia  to  Doria's  request  thB 
they  might  be  paid  to  him,  the  latter,  with  ftagriant  bad  faitit, 
had  induced  the  prioress  of  Seville  to  deliver  into  his  keepef 
the  200  ducats,  the  payment  of  which  had  been  the  subject  d 
such  anxious  correspondence  on  Teresa's  part  The  wily  fiw 
(perhaps  his  conduct  might  merit  a  stronger  term)  had  at  met 
handed  the  money  to  his  Iwother  in  payment  of  the  1^ 
advanced  by  the  LiWer  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ddeg^ 
to  Rome,  and  the  chance  of  accomplUhing  her  brother's  twt 
and  sacred  behests  before  her  own  death  seemed  to  melt  (atAa 
and  farther  away.  Teresa  was  justly  indignant  at  such  dolM^ 
dealing,  and  told  her  prioress  bluntly  Uiat  they  must  ban 
.icbemed  it  together  (not  the  first  time  that  she  alludes  to  the 
" raposeria"  the  foxy  slyness  of  bcr  favourite  prioress  so  lit  to 
treat  with  Andaluces).  "  I  feared  it  would  happen,  and  it  hn 
seemed  to  me  in  no  way  welU  for  I  like  frankness."  3te 
observes  that,  if  Marie  de  San  Jos<!  gave  tbem  to  Dotia  to 
transmit  to  her,  the  fact  of  his  having  handed  them  to  hU 
brother  cannot  justify  the  latter  in  keeping  tfaem  in  paytMM 
of  his  debt  without  her  prioress's  leave,  who  well  deserves, 
since  it  was  not  for  want  of  being  warned,  to  have  to  pay  then 
twice  over ;  "  and  so  you  will,  if  they  do  ra>t  give  them  to  me;" 
adds  the  decided  old  saint. 

The  chapel  is  nol  even  begun,  and  if  it  is  not  done  whilst  1  am  htrtCB  1 
leswt  commented),  I  know  not  hftw  or  when  tt  will  be,  for  I  hope,  if  il  h 
Golfs  will,  to  go  froin  here  10  the  foundation  of  Madrid.  .  .  .  Yoa  mt 
well  believe  ihai  if  (he  money  were  mine,  or  if  ii  wn  \n  my  powvr.  I 


be  bettor  picued  nol  to  h.ive  unythins  to  do  with  it  {her  broibe(*i 

iryou  could  only  see  how  hia  fortune  [Franciico's]  is  bcin^  muird;  l 

phy,  hixjuie  This  boy  was  only  tit  for  Cod.  Although  I  wi-h  to  withilrw  ' 
myself  entirely,  they  t«Il  me  it  ii  my  duty ;  ...  for  I  know  noi  NclU 
can  end. 

Again  she  recurs  to  the  faithless  Father  Nicol 

\Vhni  baa  displeased  me  most  is  his  hnving  mi  his  will  agafain  1 
and,  in  short,  that  your  revetencc  »d  he  should  have  acted  agahi 
(letire  ...  his  brother  wnt  beilcr  nble  lo  wail  than  ilic  clwitwl  cat 
to  me  by  my  brother ;  and  if  I   die  it  irill  be  left,  such   ;ue  hit  kkH 
necessities,  and  the  money  pcTbaps  tpcnt :  and  this,  from  what  I  can 
we  may  he  Mire  of. 

Such  were  the  cares  and  thoughts  which  haunted  the  bni*  . 
of  the  old  foundress  in  sixteen th<entury  Avila;  and  pum(d| 
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Iher  as,  (at  am^y  to  the  west,  she  watched  from  her  narrow 
ka«ement  the  last  sunlight  fading  away  over  the  brown  uplands 
boward.s  Sonsoles,  or  hobbled  through  the  convent  corridors  in 
■he  gathering  gloom,  through  which  the  piercing  cold  of  that 
nipland  winter  had  now  begun  to  creep,  until  she  sighed,  like 
linany  another,  before  and  since  the  lilumcan  of  Chaldca  jnade 
|a  similar  plaint,  that  "  God  rained  everything  upon  her  at 
■Dncc."  With  these  mingled  dreams  of  other  foundations, — 
■that  of  Madrid  haunted  her  to  the  laat.  It  was  indeed  to  be 
iBCComplished,  but,  as  she  had  all  too  truly  foreseen  in  Soria, 
poot  by  her.  She  had  waited  on  in  Soria  in  the  hojie  of  indue- 
Mo^  the  Cardinal  of  Toledo  to  give  bis  consent.  ]lut  the  prniid 
Hndate  bad  been  deeply  stung  by  the  resolution  of  hi>i  nioce 
luhat  rich  widow  of  Medina,  Dofta  Elena  dc  Quiroga,  to  whom 
wcrcsa  had  years  ago  owed  so  much  in  the  foumlBlion  of 
Uledina)  to  leave  the  world  for  the  obscure  retiretncnt  of  the 
konvcnt  she  had  helped  to  found.  In  spite  of  the  prudent 
JBSisuranccs  of  tl>e  saint  (who  would  really  seem  from  other 
[motives  to  have  opposed  that  lady's  entrance  intoithe  Order), 
L that  hhe  would  not  be  received  without  hts  consent,  the  Cardinal 
Utill  withheld  the  desired  license,  and  she  was  obliged  to  rettnn 
bo  Avila.  She  now  began  to  fear  (and  feared  rigbtly)  that  her 
Ccherished  scheme  would  never  be  realised.  Neither  her  sub* 
Ftnission  nor  her  promises  seem  to  have  had  any  effect,  although 
[A  private  and  confidential  letter  to  Gracian  (which,  like  so  many 
tothcrs  she  wrote  to  him  with  the  same  request,  was  not  torn  up 
ns  she  desired,  but  piously  preserved)  remains  to  prove  her 
ttntire  sincerity : — 

■      1  have  sent  you  these  lellcrs  from  Toledo,  so  that  you  may  see  hi>w 

vAmmsly  (be  Archbishop  takes  it,  and  1  ^.cc  ih.ii  on  no  account  will  it  do 

Hbriisio  make  hUn  anciNRir.    And.spart  from  this,  uhcncrcr  this  entrance 

Pias  been  incMioncd,  il  have  Rlwnyt  hoen  gicttly  avcrtc  to  ii ;  for  wlMiriver 

isothec  luid  dauKhlcr  «re  together  with  tn  nuny  of  iheii  binily,  I  rent  from 

what  I  h.ivc  «cen  of  this  lady,  thiit  there  is  lure  lo  be  crcnt  i  mini  etude,  And 

tittle  peace  for  ber ;  and  so,  before  1  sjwke  10  the  Archbishop,  I  had  hogged 

bther  Biiliasar  Atv4rez  to  prevent  it.  and  he  uroniiscd  me  10  do  so,  for  his 

opinioB  was  the  ume  as  mine,  and  he  knew  her  well.    From  ibi*  you  can 

ace  bow  likely  it  is  tlut  I  should  h.-tvc  pcrsiukdcd  her :     [  ha>«  wrilten  lo 

ibe  Cardina]  thai  1  will  warn  jmur  ic^crcncc,  .ind  that  he  ruay  be  ea»y  dut 

[she  will  not  be  received,  and  11  would  pain  me  f^rcaily  if  it  were  oOierwne. 

tVour  reverence  already  knows  what  secrecy  thii  teller  demaiuh :  In  any 

^~  IB  tear  it  op,  so  that  no  one  may  think  he  is  the  cause  of  iti  not  being 

DC,  but  that  it  is  sokly  for  her  benefit  and  thai  of  her  diiklren,  at  it  inic  ; 

.  have  mote  than  enouj-h  expeiicncc  of  ihesc  widows  i  .  .  .  The  hoiw 

Icannoi  have  arrived  for  this  foundation  [IIiirKoe).    That  ci  Madrid  ii  what 

lis  warning'  now,  and  I  bclici-e  (hat  when  the  Arthbifhop  sees  that  we  are 

lactmK  accwding  to  his  wt-di^s  be  n'ill  |[ive  it  at  once;  and  ibc  Uislio]t 

I  beni  wlw  is  hound  thither  in  October,  telU  tne  Ibat  he  will  pcocvrc  it. 

^4 
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But  the  resolution  of  Dona  Elena  herself  defeated  Terca'i 

decision.  Her  threat  that,  if  she  was  not  admitted  into  the 
Cannelitci  she  would  join  the  Franciscans,  extorted  the  Anh- 
iMshop's  tardy  and  perhaps  reluctant  consent,  which  for  onr 
twelve  years  he  had  so  obstinately  refused. 

Gracian  himself  went  from  Salamanca  to  Medina  b 
celebrate  the  taking  of  the  habtt  by  so  illustrious  a  novice: 
and  Teresa's  last  letter  to  Don  Caspar  de  Quiroga  was  one  of 
heartfelt  thanks  and  humble  gratitude  for  so  great  a  cooiob- 
tion  and  favour.  But  as  to  the  foundation  of  Madrid,  die 
last  anxiety  of  these  closing  years  of  her  life,  he  remilBel 
inflexible,  and  she  still  waited  for  that  license  which  new 
came,  and  never  was  to  come,  although  so  long  and  eageAf 
expected. 

And  so  the  year  wears  on  to  its  close  to  the  morning  and 
e^'ening  clang  of  the  cathedral  bells,  and  the  gray  streets  lode 
grayer  against  the  lilm  of  powdery  snow,  and,  "quite  a  priortsi.* 
as  she  writes  laughingly  to  Gracian  in  Salamanca,  she  figbb 
the  wolf  from  the  doors  of  San  Jostf,  as  she  had  dorte  yean 
ago  from  those  of  the  Encarnacion.  Little,  perhaps,  to  record : 
little  to  attract  the  attention  in  the  actual  events  that  took 
place  in  that  obscure  convent,  and  yet  the  nunnery  too  is 
thrilled  or  shaken  as  profoundly  as  the  world  outside  by  iti 
humble  joys  and  sorrows.  A  sermon  preaclied  by  the  Doctor 
Castro,  the  worthy  canon,  whom  Teresa,  true  to  the  instincti 
of  her  life,  has  transformed  by  licr  magic  influence,  and  perhnpi 
a  dose  of  that  deference  and  delicate  flattery  which  none  eva 
wielded  so  dexterously,  from  an  impartial  disbeliever  in  vitiom 
into  a  partial  believer  in  her  own ;  his  visits  to  the  little  dark 
locutor)', — for  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  a  fcllow-studeot 
of  Gracian's  when  tlicy  were  lads  together  in  the  University  of 
AlcaU  had  been  enough  to  win  him  her  heart, — were  the  roofi 
stirring  events  which  diversified  the  sordid  cares  (for  no  life  tt 
heroic  in  its  details)  of  her  laborious  everyday  existence.  There 
we  may  fancy  them  sitting,  she  lost  in  the  darkness  behind  the 
grating,  he  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  the  locutory.  Occasionally 
a  messenger  from  the  Duchc-ss  of  Alba  or  the  Marqucsa  if 
Vtllena  alights  at  the  convent  gates,  and  blows  a  worldDa 
whiff  through  the  quiet  precincts.  And  yet  this  austere  rigid 
existence  differed  very  little, — except  in  the  regular  rccurreiia 
of  choir  duties  and  a  stricter  seclusion, — from  that  which  wert 
on  in  the  gray  old  palaces  of  Avila,  stuck  over  with  armorial 
bearings,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  greatest  grandees  thcmscliTi 
If  to-day  we  would  form  some  \'ague  conception  of  the  lifeoiD 
forefathers  lived ;  of  its  sombre,  dignified,  changeless  repoi^ 
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■e  shall  find  it  aJone  in  these  Castilian  convents  where  the 
assagc  of  the  centuries  only  touches  the  walls  without,  tinging 
with  a  deeper  hue,  but  the  atmosphere  within  in  its 
llest  details  is  that  which  lapped  about  Teresa.  What 
ley  then  were,  they  still  are ;  and  as  one  talks  through  the 
.ting  with  the  prioress  and  her  nuns,  and  the  quiet  murmur 
VMces  (ills  the  silence, — the  world  outside  fades  away,— 
haps  also  the  worldliness  from  one's  heart,  and  one  longs  for 
peace  of  the  cloister, — the  peace  of  a  quiet  conscience  and 
humble  discharge  of  Duty, — of  practising,  folded  close  to 
bosom  of  the  Divinity,  those  great  Ideals,  I'overty,  Sclf- 
icrifice.  Serene  Humility.  Sombre  and  dignified  even  in 
ir  pm-crty,  they  carry  us  back,  they  make  us  touch  the  very 
ice  of  a  century  which  is  fast  fading  away  even  in  Spain : 
!n  them  atone  lingers  a  faint  transcript  of  the  medium,  the 
houghts,  the  internal  history  of  the  age.  When  they  have 
gone,  the  past  will  be  swept  away  for  ever  before  the  growing 
vulgarity,  the  flashy  tinsel,  a  uniformity  that  is  odious  without 
being  stately, — the  shams  and  falsities  of  modem  life.  Nay ; 
have  even  for^tten  how  to  be  merry  I  And  oh,  what  miilh 
nd  gladness  filled  the  convent  when  a  novice  took  the  veil  or 
ade  her  profession  1  What  feasting  outside  and  in  I  outside, 
family  of  the  would-be  nun  making  merry  on  capons  and 
rtridgcs  in  her  honour;  inside,  a  warmth  of  welcome,  of 
ighted  tapers,  of  triumphant  joy  at  the  entrance  of  another 
■use  of  Christ,  and  perhaps  also  a  good  share  of  the 
lartridges  and  capons  found  its  way  to  the  "torno." 

At  least  such  is  the  scene  that  Teresa  shows  us  in  the  letter 
writes  to  Gracian  at  two  in  the  morning,  as  taking  place  in 
Josrf  on  that  28th  of  November  at  ihc  profession  of  Ana  dc 
igeles.  The  Mother's  heart  had  also  been  cheered  by  the 
ice  at  the  ceremony  of  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  sent  from 
by  the  Provincial  of  Andalucia  to  fetch  her  to  the 
foundation  of  Granada,  with  the  comfort  and  care  befitting  her 
age  and  person.  But  either  because  she  had  not  lost  all  hope 
of  the  license  for  Madrid,  or  because  she  was  dismayed  at  the 
length  of  the  journc>'  (for  we  cannot  imagine  her  refusal  to 
proceed  from  the  rooted  prejudices  she  as  a  Castilian  cntertair>ed 
against  the  cheating,  mischievfjus,  dangerous  Andalujr, — nay; 
so  far  was  it  from  being  so,  that  she  had  even  held  out  a  faint 
prospect  to  Maria  de  San  Jostf  that  she  might  cvtn  yet  before 
she  died  see  her  face  again  in  Seville),  she  resigned  the  honours 
of  this  foundation  to  Ana  de  Jesus,  priores*  of  Veas.  And  on 
the  morrow  following,  after  she  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  nuns 
whom  she  had  herself  carefully  selected,  and  who  were  to  join 
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the  foundress  at  Veas,  and  thence  go  with  her  to  Granada,  Ae 
felt  sad  and  lonely  enough. 

Other  little  details  in  her  letters  paint  her  thrifty,  stn^Qf 
life.  Her  poverty  made  it  impossible  for  bcr  to  as^st  Gradu 
with  bis  foundation  in  Salamanca,  "so  advantageous  to  the 
Order,  that  truly  all  should  contribute."  Tu  thi:;  end  even  Vtaf 
Juan  de  la  Crur.  had  turned  out  hi:$  wallel  and  counted  ai 
re-counted  his  sc^tnty  store  of  ducats,  to  see  if  any  could  Ir 
spared, — but  his  desires  proved  greater  than  his  ability.  "Btt 
Klie  had  got,"  .she  writes  to  Gracian,  with  all  ber  old  matf 
vivaci^  and  shrewd  humour,  "four  croirns  out  of  Antoaa 
Kuiz,"  who  had  paid  Iter  a  visit  tu'o  or  three  days  before ;  "  and 
I  do  welt  in  not  keeping  them,  for,  as  things  go,  it  would  not  be 
wonderful  if  the  temptation  came  ufxin  me  to  steal." 

Once  more  tlic  powdery  snow  covers  the  ncighbocirnig 
sierras  with  a  veil  of  white,  and  lies  in  masses  in  the  namv 
tortuous  streets ;  once  more  the  wind  howls  with  a  straagc  aad 
dreaiy  sounding,  bearing  on  its  wings  the  secrets  of  vast  lod 
de-solalc  solitudes,  of  mountain  tops  untrodden  by  foot  of  au 
of  savage  recesses  inhabited  by  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar,— oT 
that  great  white  world  which  lay  beyond  the  griin  medieval 
town.  In  the  country  hamlets  no  one  stirs ;  and  flocks  ud 
herds  are  all  under  shelter,  and  packs  of  wolves  scour  the  streets 
at  midnight.  The  very  shepherds  cower  ovei  the  blaze  an) 
listen  in  awestruck  wonder  to  some  strange,  fantastic  Ii^eod 
of  that  wild,  stirring  past,  which  was  erven  >'et  to  them  a  ml 
thing,  whilst  the  door,  barred  and  bolted,  creaks  and  shakes  io 
the  ^ercc  blast. 

And  once  more  in  midwinter  Teresa  prepares  to  travel  ta 
Burgos.  Once  more!  For  she  is  nearin?  her  journey's  eDd. 
Once  more  she  shall  hear  the  dull  clang  of  the  great  catbcdnl 
bells  as  they  usher  in  the  most  solemn  and  joyous  night  of  the 
year, stirrint;  in  her  all  tlie  recollections  of  her  childhood;  Cv 
away  reminiscences  of  those  with  whom  she  had  listened  b> 
their  strident  voice  long  years  ago;  some  of  them  now  slowly 
mouldering  to  dust  in  the  great  Franciscan  monastcfy  below 
the  walls  ;  some  of  them  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Indies, — tbH 
country  vague  to  her  with  all  the  vagueness  of  immensity ;  and 
one  in  the  little  monastery  church  of  the  convent  which  owod 
its  existence  to  her  own  hands  and  constant  will.  As  th^ 
clang  and  clash  throufih  the  stillness  of  the  upland  town.  abcRt 
the  moaning  of  the  wind,  does  their  tongue  convey  any  note  of 
warning  tu  the  little  old  woman  who  has  listoicd  to  ibdr 
language  from  childhood  to  youth,  from  youth  to  age?  Bri 
nol    Oblivious  of  the  near  as  of  the  distant  future,  whea  sbc 
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[shall  have  so  set  the  seal  or  her  identity  on  her  native  town  that 

|it  shsill  no  longer  be  Avila  of  the  Knights,  but  Avila  of  Teresa 

:  Jesus,  .she  spciuls  her  Luit  ChristTnaii-ti<le  uii  earlh ;  arranges 

ritli  loving  csrc  the  Utile  chamber  where  Gracian,  who  is  on 

lis  way  from  Salamanca,  to  accompany  her  to  Burgos,  is  to 

sleep:    "allhouf;h    I    do  not  believe  that   Doctor  Castro,  also 

lanxiuus  to  have  him  for  a  yucst,  will  consent  to  it."     All  has 

Ibcen  arranged  ;  family  difficulties  patched  up  for  the  prciient  as 

lurell  as  may  be.     As  for  her  niece  Bcatriz,  much  sound  advice 

Ihas  been  despatched  to  Juan  dc  Ovalle  in  Alba,  to  get  his 

laughter  out  of  harm's  way  as  .'<oon  as  may  be — by  spending 

winter.  a<i  was  his  usual  cu-ttom,  in  the  little  hamlet  of 

[Galinduste : 

I  shall  not  be  cany  »o  Iook  as  1  know  you  rcmaiu  io  Alba  .  .  .  since  ihe 

ccaston  is  by  no  means  oe»6.    For  love  of  our  Lord,  take  heed ;  for 

vhXcr  16  notv  so  far  adv.-tnccd,  ihiil  it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  ^o  where  you 

in  have  good  tire«,  as  is  your  oiKtom  ;  for,  accoidint;  to  the  warnings  that 

■ve  l)cen  given  mc,  be  sure  thai  the  devil  is  not  asleep,  .  ,  .  And  siKcly, 

lor,  putting  aside  luch  impotuint  tnaUer*.  which  ii  is  impouiblc  10  by 

I  much  stren  upon,  the  course  which  has  been  sugucsied  is  necessary  for 

'  daughter's  remedy  ;  for  she  cannot  remain  with  Her  parents  Tor  ever. 

In  another  letter  written  live  days  after,  she  indicates  the 
iiedy"  more  clearly, —  a  "remedy,"  indeed,  which  docs  not 
to  have  commended  itself  to,  or  to  have  been  much 
slished  by,  the  patient.  She  is  about  to  foimd  at  Burgos,  and 
links  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  give  Beatrix  the  habit  in 
Lvila  and  take  her  with  her  ("it  will  amuse  her  tu  visit 
se  convents"),  and  she  might  afterwards  accompany  her 
Madrid.  Hut  what  seemed  to  Teresa  the  most  powerful  of 
lucemcnts,  namely  that  of  being  a  foundress  before  she 
rofcsscd,  did  not  rouse  any  corresponding  enthusiasm  on  the 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  proposed,  and  although  she  did, 
ifter  her  aunt's  death,  become  a  nun,  she  seems  for  the  present 
to  have  preferred  the  hamlet  and  the  good  fires.  "  God  be  with 
them,"  sighs  Teresa ;  "  what  a  life  they  give  me  I " 

One  of  her  last  letters  of  the  old  year  was  addressed  to  her 
nephew  Lorenzo  in  Lima  (or,  as  !^e  atylea  it,  "  the  City  of 
lings") — he  whose  picture  stills  hangs  in  the  mined  old  manor- 
of  Hortigosa.  He  at  least  is  rich  and  flourishing,  and 
lias  made  a  wealthy  marriage.  His  Indians — poor  Indians  I — 
ring  him  in  a  revenue  of  7000  ducats ;  and  Teresa,  who  has 
Jready  had  experience  of  one  needy  brother,  sends  a  word  of 
raining  to  Agustin  dc  Ahumada,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
liling  for  Spain  in  the  fleet,  to  seek  a  pension  for  his  services 
3m  the  King.    "  1  assure  you  that,  tf  be  docs  not  bring  enough 
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to  live  on,  he  will  have  hard  work  enough,  for  no  one  will  giv-e 
him  anything  to  eat,  and  for  me  it  will  be  a  sore  trial  not  to  be 
able  to  assist  him.  ...  It  is  an  arduous  thing  for  a  man  of  his 
age  to  expose  himself  to  so  perilous  a  journey  for  the  sake  of 
fortune,  when  our  attention  ought  rather  to  be  set  on  getting 
ready  for  Heaven." 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

THE  CROWN  OF  THORNS  AND  ROSES    " 

ND  now  we  come  to  the  foundation  or  Bui^os,  which  the 
chronicler  has  styled  not  inaptly — for  he  loo  sees  dimly 
to  the  traycdy  of  the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  a  human  life — 
r  crown  of  thorns  and   roses.     Up  and  gird  thy  loitis,  O 
cresal   for  one  last  glorious  eflbrt;  for  the  Night  is  coming 
when  Work  and  Time  shall  for  thcc  be  swallowed  up  together 
In  darkness  and  when  no  man  shall  work,  whatever  may  have 
his   mission.     Lay   aside   the   instinctive   reluctance,  the 
earine<«  of  body  and  spirit  which  tempts  thee — if  only  for  a 
omcnt — to  leave  this  foundation  to  stronger  arms,  but  surely 
lOt  stouter  hearts  than  thine.     Away,  away  there,  wrapped  in 
"  le  sunset  glow,  lies  the  cit>',  the  Home,  which  thou  hast  seen 
littering  before  thcc  from  afar  even  from  childhood.     This  life 
f  thine;  this  weary  laborious  life,  which  seemed  unending  in 
e  acting,  has  been  but  a  dream  ;  its  griefs,  and  struggles,  and 
ipiritual   darknesses   but   a  mist,  obHCuring  for  a  moment  its 
ightncss.    Thou  art  fast  approaching  tlie  Reality,  thou  who 
'edst  the  Re,-Ll  in  life;  thou  who  even  caughtest  some  dull 
;limpscs  of  the  Eternal  Reason  on  earth,  however  falsified  by 
e  petty  dogma  of  a  creed.     Uound  in  thy  creed,  its  darknesses 
d  its  miserable  prejudices,  thou  hast  arisen  far  above  it,  and 
t  embraced  and  felt  the  Infinite  striving  within  thee.     Turn 
id  look  for  the  last  time,  before  the  city  fades  away  for  ever 
m  vision— on  the  old  gray  city,  storm-tossed  and  turbulent 
of  look  and  outline,  which  has  shut  in  with  its  changing  imagery 
'  day-dawn  and  sunset  so  much  of  thy  existence.     There  lies 
le    Encarnacion,  sleeping  in   the   hollow  below  the  frowning 
Itlements ;  away  to  the  sunset  stretches  the  bare,  stone-strewn, 
mary-grown  moorland,  hiding  a  thousand  crystal  streamlets 
its  bosom.    There,  too,  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  still  dis- 
ioguishable  from  the  dusty  Medina  track  amongst  the  red 
roofs   and   high   walLi   of  other  convents, — the  Gordillas  and 
Sta.   Ana   of  the   Uernardincs, — is   that   other   convent  which 
owes  its  existence  to  thy  hands,  which  have  fashioned  it  within 
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and  without  to  thy  own  spiritual  seeming.  O  brave  old  womin'. 
one  last  lin^erinf;  look  ;  and  Avila  for  tlicc  has  faded  amy; 
nay,  as  completely  faded  out  of  tliy  Hfc  as  if  it  had  never  ben; 
although  thou  shalt  shed  over  it  a  posthumous  renown  and  ibc 
deeds  of  the  caballcros  who  sleep  in  armour  in  the  cathcdnl 
shall  be  forgotten ;  its  heroic  past  and  history  be  no  longa 
remembered  except  inasmuch  as  their  traditions  nurtured  tke 
childhood,  and  inspired  the  womanhood,  of  the  great  Teresa  de 
Jesus. 

Her  daughters  of  San  Jos^  long  remembered  this  her  Eait 
residence  amongst  them.  The  magic  touch  of  Death  alone 
is  wanting  to  such  tender  credulity  as  theirs  (there  t>  at 
element  of  greatness,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  cv-en  in  credulity) 
to  see  a  miracle  in  many  trivial  actions — then  unheeded,  afttf- 
wards  invested  with  a  strange  signiticancc.  It  is  not  until  tlie 
great  curtain  shall  have  rolled  between  them  for  ever,  and 
Teresa  shall  have  disappeared  into  the  impenetrable  diado*. 
that,  vaguely  realising  how  great  had  been  the  figure  that  hii 
passed  from  amongst  them,  the  imagination  pursuing  a* 
inevitable  fprocess,  lends  her  that  vague  supernatural  oMo- 
sphere,  which  still  shrouds  her  to-day  a.i  with  a  veB,  tad 
obscures  the  real  aspect  of  the  woman. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  last  foundation,  the 
crowning  act  of  her  career,  would  have  been  a  continued 
triumph, — that  she  had  silenced  opposition,  that  she  wotld 
have  found  her  path  cleared  of  all  difficulties,  and  that  sIk 
had  only  to  appear  in  Burgos  to  make  a  project  an  acconi' 
pKshcd  fact.  Such  would  indeed  have  Ix-en  the  dramatic 
ending  to  her  sufferings  and  struggles ;  but,  alas!  human  life 
in  the  acting  mrely  preserves  the  unities,  and  such  was  not 
Teresa's  (ale.  Foitecl  in  her  darling  project — the  foundatica 
at  Madrid — she  had  at  si.xty-9even,  during  the  last  months  o( 
her  life,  to  fight  as  keenly  as  she  had  ever  done  twenty  yttn 
ago  at  Avila  and  Medina,  before  she  added  the  last  to  the  lol 
of  convents  which  hailed  her  as  their  foundress.  For  more  than 
six  years  the  idea,  first  suggested  to  her  by  some  of  tbt 
Comparty  of  Jesus,  had  lain  dormant  in  her  brain.  It  had  beta 
stirred  into  development  by  the  newly-elected  Archbishop  of 
Burgos  happenhig  to  past  through  Valladolid  during  her  stajr 
there  previous  to  the  foundation  of  Palencia.  She  knew  tm 
well,  for,  like  herself,  he  was  an  Avilcs  by  birth,  and 
from  one  of  its  noblest  and  most  ancient  famiKes.  As  I 
Avila  had  been  Avila,  no  skirmish,  no  sally  after  the 
the  mountains,  but  some  stout  Blasco  or  Nuflcz  or  Vela  had 
had  a  share  in  it.     What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  help 
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a  countrywoman,  whose  struggles  in  her  first  foundation, 
when  the  whole  town  had  risen  against  it,  had  been  actually 
witnessed  by  him,  and  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory?  Whilst 
the  two  Hishops  feasted  and  ate  together  in  the  old  Jeronimile 
Cornvnt  of  Valladolid,  he  u(  Palcncia,  proffering  the  request  in 
Tcfcsa's  name,  had  little  dil>kulty  in  extracting  a  verbnl  pronne 
to  admit  and  favour  the  jiropoxed  foundation.  Nnectbeless,  on 
account  of  the  di-ttance,  :uid  of  the  climate  of  Burgos  bcin^  so 
cold  and  rigorous,  35  well  as  to  do  pleasure  to  the  good  Bishop 
of  Falencia,  the  fortner  waa  deferred  until  the  latter  should  be 
concluded,  and  when  Soria  interposed  a  still  further  delay,  be 
sent  a  canon  expressly  to  Burgos  to  sound  the  Archbishop 
as  to  his  intentions.  The  Archbishop  now,  however,  imposed 
conditions;  the  convent  must  either  be  endowed  or  sanctioned 
by  the  cit>'.  Teresa  received  this  answer  in  Soria.  The  Bishop 
of  Palencia,  on  the  contrary,  irritated  at  h'a  epbcapat  brothers 
ambiguous  aitswer,  was  for  her  setting  forth  at  once.  Teresa, 
however,  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  fair  words  and  reluctant 
promises.  Loath  to  stir  up  strife  between  these  two  holy  men, 
her  ill-health  and  the  approach  of  winter  furnished  her  with  an 
ostensible  excuse  (for  with  exquisite  prudence,  so  as  not  to  set 
the  two  friends  by  the  ears,  she  refrained  from  assigning  the 
real  reason — the  conduct  of  the  Archbbhop  himself),  and  she 
quietly  returned  Co  Avila. 

Nevertheless,  a  rich  and  influential  widow  of  Burgos,  who, 
fretting  acquainted  with  Teresa  in  Palencia,  whither  she  had 
brought  her  two  daughters  to  take  the  vol  (two  of  them 
had  already  doae  so  four  years  before  in  Valladolid),  had  set 
her  heart  upon  thui  convent ;  and  it  was  owing  to  her  devotion, 
and  not  to  any  Archbishop  of  them  all,  that  this  of  Burgos 
at  last  became  an  accomplished  fact  She  it  was  who,  by 
generously  volunteering  to  provide  the  house  and  sustoMnee, 
iS  needed,  overcame  the  objections  of  the  Corporatioit. 

U*hen  ihc  h:i(l  bfs^a  to  treat  oi  it,  fthe  wrote  to  mc  that  ibe  had  let 
about  the  tic'^uiijiiona.  I  took  it  as  a  Jest,  tot  I  know  how  haid  it  is  to 
get  thtm  to  udnit  poor  convents,  and  as  I  did  not  know,  nor  did  it  cross 
my  Blind,  the  oUigBtioa  she  had  taken  upon  hencU*.  t(  scencd  10  m*  ihM 
couch  uoic  vas  needtd.  Withal,  as  I  was  comtnendinit  il  to  the  Lord  ods 
d«x  *■>  ^^  octave  of  San  Martin  (the  middle  of  November],  I  thought  on 
how  it  mighi  be  done  if  the  license  htcc  given  :  Tor  thai  1  n-ith  my  many 
infinniiiet  should  i;o  to  %o  cold  .-t  pl.-ice  as  Burgoa  (the  cold  beitig  very 
hunful  to  (bem)  seemed  to  me  impossible,  and  ihiit  it  was  a  tenerity  to 
(alttiottNig  ajoutney  when  1  liadjuM  concluded  so  leiero  a  one  at  I  have 
ipoken  of  in  my  coaung  fioui  Soria  ;  iior  u'ould  the  (aiJicr  provincial  Craciaa 
aJktw  me.  I  considered  that  i)ie  prioress  ct  Pakncta  would  do  as  well,  since, 
everything  being  smooth,  there  would  be  oothinf;  to  do.  Whilst  t  waf 
thinkii^;  inw,  and  being  vcrj-  dettimined  not  10  go,  the  Lord  says  to  mt 
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ibcM  words,  and  by  ihctn  1  uw  thai  the  liccnie  had  already  been  gnnicd: 
Fcni  not  ilic  cold,  for  1  tttn  the  irac  heat.  The  dc^-il  puts  fonb  >U  Ui 
sirvngth  \o  prevent  this  foundation  :  put  forth  all  thine  for  me  to  scCOmpU 
it,  and  foil  not  10  go  in  person,  for  it  will  be  of  great  bcncfii.  .  .  . 

Once  more — ror  the  last  time — does  the  monitor  of  het  life 
inspire  her  feeble  frame  with  strength  and  courage.  The  natuni 
reluctance  of  old  age  and  inflnnity  to  brave  the  snon-»  and  raim 
of  a  winter  journey  through  Castillc  vanishes  like  a  cloud  bdbtt 
the  sun :  and  when,  a  few  days  later,  her  prevision  was  jtuti&ed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  license,  if  she  had  had  her  will,  she  woold 
have  set  out  at  once. 

Gracian  asked  indeed  whether  she  liad  the  Archbishop't 
license  in  writing,  but  she  quickly  inspired  him  with  the  sune 
generous  confidence  that  she  possessed  herself. 

The  ihing«  of  C^od  [she  iinswcred]  need  not  so  much  prudence,  nor  cat 
weighty  matters  importing  his  sen-ice  be  undertaken  if  ve  wait  for  rrtrj- 
Ihiui;  10  be  an  aiiiouth  Hi  wc  would  wish.  That  foundation  {f)urgo«]  nil  ht 
greatly  to  the  sctvlce  of  God,  and  if  it  is  put  off  any  lander,  ii  will  hc 
DC  made-  l.ci  u»  risk  il  [ihc  license  of  ihc  Archbishop^  and  keep  sikua, 
for  the  more  we  sutTer  inc  bcUer  it  will  be.  And  know  thai  the  devil  ii 
doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  let  your  reverence  coBiidff 
your  decision,  for  that  will  be  the  tafcjtt. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  January  1582,  Teresa  set  out  for  Burfw 
Gracian, — to  whom  she  had  written  with  her  usual  loving  »o\id- 
tude,  that,  if  he  preached  the  last  day  of  the  Festival  (AdwnlJL 
he  was  not  to  set  out  tvithout  taking  a  day's  rest,  for  fear  the 
journey  -should  hurl  him, — came  from  Salamanca  to  Avila  to 
accompany  her,  partly,  she  says,  because  he  had  to  go  to  vtsk 
Soria,  partly  to  look  ;ifter  her  liealth  on  the  road,  as  the  weather 
was  so  severe,  and  she  herself  so  old  and  infirm,  "  it  seeming  10 
them  that  my  life  is  worth  somewhat  And  it  was  ccrtainl)'  ■ 
providence  of  God ;  for  the  roads  were  such,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rains,  that  he  and  his  companions  were  indeed  wanted  10 
pick  out  the  road,  and  help  to  drag  the  carts  out  of  the  qua^ 
mires,  especially  from  Palencia  to  Burgos," 

And  so  the  little  caravan  took  their  way  over  that  wiU 
wintry  world  of  C.oslille  to  Burgos.  A  covered  cart,  followBd 
by  a  few  stra^ling  figures  on  donkeys,  or  it  may  be  mules, 
appeared  on  one  horizon,  mingled  for  a  moment  with  its  white 
immensity,  and  faded  into  black  dots  on  the  sky-line.  As  k 
the  I'ampas  of  La  Plata,  or  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  m 
these  upland  plains,  such  objects  as  there  arc  take  an  alto^etha 
disproportionate  magnitude  and  importance,  and  for  miles  th< 
n^ed  shepherd,  standing  motionless  against  the  sky,  noted  their 
approach  and  watched  them  disappear.    The  meUJicholy  ami 
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ilatc  chann  of  these  upland  plains  is  an  indefinable  imprcs- 
lon  rather  than  a  positive  perception.    The  earth  as  limitless  as 
iky,  the  sky  itself  the  dominant  note  in  the  landscape.     At 
lidday,   under   its  glittering   bnUianc>-,   the   earth   sinks  into 
significance;  until  it  too,  ts.  the  sun  grows  ton-  in  the  heavens, 
lu^es  with  strange  1ighl:^i  and  symphonies  of  colour,  and  the 
(\y  stubble  h  turned  into  a  glorious  palette, — beyond  all  tell- 
weird  and  mysterious  at  nightfall  when  the  long  low  lines 
'  the  horizon  darken  against  the  pure  green  light,  and  a  bunch 
'  thistles  looms  tragical  and  ominous  gainst  the  \-ast  immcn^ty 
'  earth  and  skj". 

Now  and  again  the  bell-tower  of  a  church,  some  flat-roolcd. 
lokeless   vilU^e   breaking   for  a   moment  the  uninterrupted 
;tlain,  rather   increases   than   lessens   the  oppressive   sense  of 
litude. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  day's  journey,  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
Lvila  to  Medina,  and  on  the  4th  of  January,  the  day  before  the 
Eve  of  Twelfth  Night,  the  grim  Ca.*tilIo  de  la  Mota.  flushed  with 
:  evening  light,  keeping  watch  and  ward  ctver  the  still  invi'^ible 
pty  at  its  base,  rose  before  them  above  the  lc\>el  of  the  plain. 
To  us  it  recalls  nothinj;  but  historic  facts  diligently  di^  out  of 
>ks :  *«■  trafiiif^oHa  mundi :  but  to  these  travellers  it  recalled 
lages  and  events  which  were  still  living  ima{^  in  their 
lemory,  events  which  had  been  enacted  by,  and  in  which  their 
)wn  fathers  had  taken  [>art.  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  still  cast  a 
i;anlic  shadow  over  this  thdr  fortress  palace :  hidden  in  the 
in  a  few  miles  distant  was  Madrigal,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Catholic  Queen,  Old  men  still  living  had  seen  them  both ; 
3uld  remember  the  slightest  detail  of  some  faded  pageant ;  had 
stencd  to  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

As  the  mules'  hoofs  rang  over  the  frost-bound  earth,  and 
light  fell  slowly  over  city  and  plain,  these  and  a  hundred  other 
evoked  by  that  stern  old  building  in  the  distance 
lost  have  been  uppermost  in  their  thou^ts  and  on  their 
jgues. 
We  can  fancy  their  entry  into  Medina,  for  the  stage  is 
unaltered, — the  actors  alone  aro  gone.  There  are  the  four 
cross-roads  by  which  they  arrived  that  January  night  of  1582; 
here  at  the  angle  where  town  and  counlr>'  meet  and  bleiKl  so 
trangely  is  the  tall  squ.ire  building  of  the  Uiscalcctl  Carmdite 
nuns  of  Medina.  The  last  lingering  strokes  of  the  Ave  Marias 
ribratcd  just  as  sadly  through  the  keen  wintry  air ;  the  pungent 
lokc  of  burning  straw  betokened  then  as  now  that  the  labourer 
had  returned  from  the  fields,  and  that  for  him  or»c  more  day  of 
!iis  life's  long  labour  was  don&    A  cart  stopped  for  a  moiDctit 
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before  the  convent  gates ;  a  few  ft^ren  scarcely  more  palpable 
than  shadows  moved  conrusedty  hither  and  thither ;  the  dang 
of  a  bell  woke  the  echoes  of  the  silent  street ;  some  ftwlflcin 
shuffled  through  empty  passas«s  within ;  tfw  gatc^i  swung  opw. 
and  then  closed;  and  cart  and  figures  arc  cnjnilfed  in  ihcshadcw 
behind  them,  and  the  street  is  silent  and  tranquil  as  before 
Nothing  to  attract  more  than  a  momentary  movement  of 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  a  passer-by,— except  tliat  it  took  plaa 
on  one  January  night  of  1582, — and  no  record  remains  of  it,  no 
record  of  how  these  dead  peopfe  moved  and  felt,  or  how  tttq* 
thought  and  lived,  beyond  a  passing  reference  to  it  in  a  nun'! 
letters.  It  i«  because  of  these  gaps  thai  no  human  mijcmrilf 
can  fill  np — that  never  can  be  filled  up — that  so  trivial  in 
occurrence  rouses  an  intense,  nay,  almost  a  solemn.  interesL 

They  found  the  prioress  Alberta  Uautista  ill  in  bed  iritli 
h^h  fever.  "Jesus!  daughter,"  said  the  saint,  psssinj;  her  hands 
gently  over  the  sick  woman's  face, '"  and  are  you  itl  just  when  f 
am  here.  Come,  get  up,  and  have  supper  with  mc,"  And  so 
she  did,  for  as  she  rose  in  obedience  to  Teresa's  bidding,  she 
felt  herself  suddenly  relie\'cd,  and  at  once  set  about  mirnstcriDg 
to  the  necessities  of  the  beloved  guest. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  loving  hearts,  which  seasoned  the  frugal  mo) 
that  night,  and  had  the  virtue  of  transforming  crusts  of  bieid 
and  draughts  of  water  into  some  high  festiv-a] !  She  stajpvd 
with  them  a  few  days,  and  on  the  eve  of  her  deparfure  addicwd 
a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo's  chaplain,  the  licentiMe 
Pcna,  informing  him  of  the  health  of  Da,  Elena  Quin)ga,lhe 
Archbishop's  niece,  "  whose  joy  is  so  great,  that  it  has  made  Iw 
praise  God,  and  who  has  thriven  so  well  on  convent  fare  thM 
she  has  even  grown  fat.  Indeed  she  might  have  been  a  nan  ler 
many  years,  so  versed  is  she  in  the  'cosas  de  religion.'  I  did 
not  think  to  leave  .Avila,"  she  adds,  "until  I  started  for  the 
Foundation  of  M.idrid."  (I  wonder  if  a  pang  of  remorse  smote 
the  Archbishop's  heart  when  the  light  of  death  had  gifw 
to  these  words  an  echo  of  reproach— the  more  touching  u  It 
was  unspoken.)  "  Our  Lord  has  been  pleased  that  some  pcnoM 
of  Bur^s  were  so  desirous  that  one  of  these  monasteries  shorid 
be  founded  there,  that  they  procured  the  Archbishop's  license, and 
that  of  the  corporation,  and  so  I  am  going  with  some  sisters  IB 
effect  it,  for  so  obedience  demands,  and  our  Lord  wills  that  it 
should  cost  me  more  labour;  for  being  so  close  as  is  I'alencta, 
it  wa»  not  his  pleasure  that  it  should  be  done  then,  but  afte^ 
wards  when  I  was  in  Avila,  for  it  ts  no  slight  labour  now  to  tafce 
so  long  a  jom-ney." 

At  Vadadolid  they  were  detained  four.days  on  account  of 
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LTcrcsa's  health,  who,  besides  havinf;  caught  a  bad  cold  anti 
[fiorc  throat  with  the  severe  weather,  had  had  a  slight  stroke  of 
ilysis. 

Withal  [ihevrrltmoCatalinadcTolosa},  I  set  out  u  soon  as  1  naialitite 

belter  ;  bccjuM  I  ain  iifraiil  of  fourgnct,  nnd  iht^e  my  ladles,  vAotc  hiind» 

i  k'lH  many  lines.     1  bctcciA  their  ^accs  not  lo  blnmc  me  for  the  delay, 

»  your  grace  either,  for  if  you  kuen'  in  wbat  a  itaic  Ibc  roads  <ire,  perhaps 

10  might  blame  mc  more  for  having  come.  .  .  .  They  lay  that  the  road 

iwecti  thi*  and  Tiaq^o*  a  very  irluome,  and  .10  I  do  not  know  if  the  father 

prtrrincio)  will  be  wilhnjf  lo  set  out  until  1  am  belter,  a)thot:};h  he  dciires  it 

greatly. 


TtKill 


Jlcr  arrival  at  Palcncia  was  a  veritable  triumph — her  last. 
So  great  the  crowds  assembled  to  sec  her  alight  and  to  hear  the 
soiuul  uf  her  voice — so  soon  now  to  be  stilled — and  sock  her 
benediction,  that  Uicy  had  much  ado  lo  get  the  travellers  out  of 
the  carts.  As  the  cloister  doors  opened  to  receive  her.  she  was 
met  by  her  nuns  chantiag  the  Te  Deum,  as  was  the  invariable 
custom  of  all  her  convents,  when  she  arrived.  In  token  of  their 
joy  and  delight  the  good  souU  had  swept  and  gambhed  the  con- 
vent  patio,  and  decked  it  with  altars  and  images, "  which  inspired 

great  devotion."     During   the   few   days   he  spent  with  them, 
owo'cr,  she  was  very  ill,  and  they  tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  to 
n  until  the  severe  weather  h^d  moderated,  and  the  heavy 
ins  subsided.     To  set  forth  in  such  weather  they  all  said  was 
n^pos&ible,  for  they  ran  the  risk  of  perishing  on  tlie  way ;  but, 
ve  to  the  end,  nothing  they  could  say  was  uf  any  avail,  artd 
ihe  insUted  on  proceeding.     A  man  sent  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  roads,  returned  with  the  news  that  all  the  rivers  were 
and  the  bridges  washed  away.     For   a   moment  the  saint 
was   dismayed,  but  not  for  long :  "  Fear   not,"  whispered   the 
mysterious  voice,  '■  for  1  will  be  with  you  " ;  whereupon  "  although 
seemed  a  foolhardiness,"  she  at  once  started.     "  Although  I 
not  tell  this  to  the  father  provincial  then,  nevertheless  it 
isoled  me  In  the  great  labours  and  perils  in  which  we  saw 
ourselves,  esiiecially  in  a  cros:jing  near  Burgas  called  the  fiontoMt, 
tiand  the  water  was  so   high  that  the  bridges  were  completely 
covered,  and  very  deep.     In  short,  it  is  a  great  temerity  to  cross 
■it,  ahovc  all  for  carts,  which,  should  they  swerve  ever  so  little, 
would  certainly  go  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this  way  one  of  the 
cart^  saw  itself  in  great  peril.  ...  As  we  could  not  do  a  day's 
journey  on  account  of  the  bad  roads,  for  vcrj*  often  the  carts 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  the  animals  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
jtthe  others  and  yoked  to  each  one  by  turns  so  as  to  drag  them 
ut,  the  fathers  who  accomjianied  us  liad  their  hands  full,  for 
m-  muleteers  chanced  to  be  mere  lads,  and  careless.    The 
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presence  of  the  father  provincial  was  a  great  comfort,  because 
he  put  his  hand  to  everything,  and,  besides,  his  temper  is  s* 
sweet  that  he  does  not  seem  to  mind  any  labour  ;  and  thus  «lA 
was  a  very  great  one  he  lightened,  until  it  seemed  but  linl^ 
although  not  that  of  the  pontones,  which  none  of  us  could  bdp 
dreading."  For  the)'  were  merr^'  souls,  these  frisrs  and  niiu, 
making  tight  of  the  perils  of  the  road  as  soon  as  they  were  ova 
And  perils  indeed  there  were  on  those  wintry  Castilian  tracks. 
Now  the  carts  stuck  fast  on  the  banks  of  a  nver,  and  the  nus^ 
tucking  up  their  habits,  were  forced  to  flounder  through 
mud  on  foot.  At  another  time,  as  thc>*  were  going  up  a  h21,M 
Teresa's  horror,  who  was  behind,  the  front  cart  with  the  nan! 
upset,  and  they  were  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  river,  bad  sol 
one  of  the  muleteers  tibserved  the  danger,  and  seizing  the  yihei, 
kept  it  from  falling, — "it  seeming  almost  impossible  he  shouM 
have  been  able  to  hold  it  unaided,  unless  God  had  come  to  thdl 
assistance."  Thenceforward  she  insisted  on  always  goiDg 
front,  so  as  to  be  first  in  danger. 

"  And  oh  !  the  posadas  !"  she  exclaims,  as  well  indeed  i 
might.  For  they  at  least  are  in  no  way  altered — this  Ifnfc,  it 
all  events,  between  now  and  then  is  not  missing.  You  qui 
it  any  day,  the  wretched  wayside  venta,  dark  as  a  cave  insidii 
its  mud  floor  trodden  Into  a  puddle  by  the  passage  in  and  ool 
of  men  and  beasts.  A  little  straw  or  dried  dung,  perhaps,  Efl 
little  better-to>do,  some  dried  vine  shoots,  bum  in  the  midst  of 
the  floor,  the  smoke  going  out  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  TV 
misery  of  the  roads  and  weather  nothing  to  the  intoliT^k 
misery,  fleas,  and  dirt  within. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  The  dreaded  pontoonsa 
floating  bridges  still  lay  between  them  and  Burgos, — at  thebeM 
of  times  so  narrow  that  a  false  step  would  have  sent  the  amrvf 
passenger  into  the  river, — now  completely  submerged  unda 
half  a  yard  of  water,  "  We  took  a  guide  in  a  venta,  on  tlii 
side,"  writes  Teresa, — the  venta  where  the  night  before  they  \ui 
not  been  able  even  to  get  her  a  bed, — "  who  knew  the  crossif^ 
but  certainly  it  is  very  perilous." 

"  Now  then,  my  daughters,"  said  the  intrepid  old  woinu 
(she  was  sixty-seven,  and  moreover  paralytic), — "  what  gnaW 
privilege  do  you  dcsirr  than  (if  it  should  be  needful)  to  beooK 
martyrs  here  for  the  love  of  God  f  Hinder  me  not :  for  it  El 
my  desire  to  cross  first,  and,  if  I  am  dro\vned,  I  beseech  yuB 
earnestly  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  return  to  the  venta." 

Saying  which,  and  concealing  a  momentary  qualra, — 'tr 
to  see  oneself  without  a  road  or  boat,  for  all  the  Lord  had 
emboldened  me,  even  I  could  not  but  feel  afraid,  aitd  whit 
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ild  not  my  companions  do." — $be  boldly  plunged  into  tbe 

arid  of  w-aicrs,  and  restored  confidence  to  the  trembling  nuns. 

stood  confessing  their  sins  and  mumbling  credos  on  the 

ik.    Truly  the  old  spirit  of  adventure  that  had  made  Spain 

at,  the  militant  instincts  of  her  race,  beat  true  and  strong  in 

(this  old  nun's  bosom,  uho  quaintly  adds,  "that  a  bad'  sore 

*~roat  and  continuous  fever  did  not  allow  her  to  enjoy  the  test 

these  iiKidcnts  of  the  road  as  much  as  usual.    Thcj-  all — 

muns — (she  writes  oblivHous  of  hcfsclQ  travelled  clwirfully 

3Ugh,  for,  the  danger  o\-cr,  it  was  an  amusement  to  talk  of  it 

^It  in  a  grcRt  thing,  for  those  who  practise  it  as  often  as  these 

nuns,  to  suffer  for  obedience," 

It  is  said  that,  when  she  found  herself  on  the  opposite  brink, 

t  was  heard  to  mutter, "  It  seems  impossible  that,  after  having 

nsecrated  my  existence  and  dedicated  all  my  labours  to  thee, 

I  sbouklcst  treat  me  thtts."     Whereupon  a  voice  ansvered 

Ifrom  above  (doubtless  Christ's) :  "  Thus  do  1  treat  my  friends !  * 

pTo  which  she  no  less  promptly  rejoined,  "  For  thb  reason  hast 

ihou   so   few,"     An   apocryphal  anecdote  which  may   not   be 

true,    but  which,   like    such    aiMrcdolcs,    paints    the    woman; 

yr  there  is  a  spice  of  wisdom  even  in  folly.     It  was  also  on 

lis  journey  that   she   Is   reported  to  have  said   to   a  monk 

^wbo  accompanied  her  (Gracian  ?),  as  be  talked  to  her  of  the 

itation  she  was  held  in  as  a  saint :  "  During  the  course  of 

ly  life  ihcv  have  said  of  mc  three  things :  when  I  was  young 

lat  I  was  fair  to  look  upon  ;  then,  (hat  I  was  witty ;  and  now 

le  say  I  am  a  saint.     The  first  two  things  I  once  believed  in, 

have  confessed   myself  of  having  given  credence  to  this 

iit>-;  but  in  the  third,  I  have  never  decci\*cd  myself  so  much 

;  ever  to  have  e^-en  begun  to  bclicx-c  it" 

What  did   Burgos  look  like  to  these  old>world  tra\'>cUefS, 

irben  travelling  n-as   travelling  indeed,  and  towns  and  cities 

iwned  on  the  tra\'eller  from  afar,  and  grew  larger  and  larger 

hLs  vision,  as  tired  mule  or  donkej-  flagged  wearily  across 

plain ; — not  as  now  when  you  whizx  into  it  in  a  railway 

tin  ?    Then  he  saw,  what  the  nuns  now  saw  as  they  pulled 

=k  the  awning  (for  they  were  but  women),  a  city  such  as  yon 

ay  sec  drawn  bj*  some  monkish  draughtsman  in  the  vignette 

'an  old  missal,  or  some  old,  ver^-  old  engraving.     An  irregular 

Iglomcratc  of  serried   roofs  and   monastery  towers :  girt  in 

ith  turretcd  walls  and  bridges,  even  as  the  race  of  fighters  had 


■  Kiberk  acMkau  Out  ibe  *«i  *vtT  <"•  *^  fW  *^  pwtlym  Iwd  tKBOei  her 
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iaflhioncd  it,  jagged  of  outline,  a  little  grayer  than  the  sky,  '* 
looked  as  if  it  had  lain  there  for  ever — a  small  oasis  of  life  cut 
out  of  the  vastucss  of  the  plain.  Ragged  sky  torn  by  tk 
tempest ;  lace-work  spire  shooting  up  against  it ;  amokda^ 
stately,  and  grim,  the  city  lay  dripping  in  the  raio,  isas»-gn»« 
gray,  and  faded  on  the  low-lying  banks  of  Che  ArlaiUBL 
Away  to  ttie  left,  overlooking  the  watcr>meadows  wbcre  ikc 
stock  mused  gravely  on  the  landscape  Las  Huclgas,  tk 
proudest  convewt  in  all  Spain, — its  aisles  lined  with  tomhscf 
kings  and  queens,  above  them  the  silken  banner  of  MiramamafiD 
rotting;  proudly  to  dust.  Facing  them  an  old  tower  oa  aa 
eminence,  mouldering  even  then,  overshadowing  the  city  as 
but  meet, — ■as  its  owner  had  overshadowed  it  in  life,  even  tbc 
Cid,  the  great  Cid  Campcador. 

And  Teresa,  as  she  watched  it  growing  on  her  vision  acrotf 
the  Hooded  water-meadows,  little  recked  that  as  Burgoft— tkc 
capital  of  Spain  long  before  Valladolid,  the  chicfcst  jewel  in  lla 
CasttUan  crown — then  lived  on  his  memofy  as  if  he.  the  itoa 
old  Gothic  knight,  had  been  its  only  raiton  if/tre,  so  too  thM 
wild  old  fortress  town  amongst  the  moorlands,  which  she  had 
beheld  for  the  laxt  time,  was  to  live  on  hen  for  all  etenity. 
For  these  two,  so  fai'  apart  in  years,  were  to  be  alike  in  tk^ 
that  they  are  the  two  types  in  which  the  Ca^tilian  charactff 
and  its  tendency  have  most  distinctly  embodied  themselves, aad 
been  made  visible  to  the  world. 

It  was  still  light  when  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  ik 
town — too  light  to  enter  Burgos.  For  it  was  no  small  matttt 
in  those  days  for  a  band  of  strangers  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  ikc 
hostile  gaie  and  excited  curiosi^  uf  an  unknown — and,  bcM| 
unknown,  inimical — town. 

They  had  now  got  to  what  is  to-day  a  lonely  and  desotsl 
suburb,  cut  in  two  by  railway  linen  and  telegraph  posts,  crwsei 
by  a  sandy  lane.  'I'his  sandy  lane  was  then,  when  hoottt 
muleteers  and  booted  and  spurred  cavaliers  rode  in  and  tM, 
as  muleteers  and  gentlemen  should,  the  highroad  to  Madni 
and  the  principal  entrance  on  that  side  to  the  city.  It  w< 
before  the  high  walls  of  stately  hospitals  and  monasteries, 
had  spread  from  the  town  and  invaded  this  strip  of  low 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Artaiuon,  and  was  coni 
with  the  city  by  St.  Mary's  Bridge.  Before  the  gates  of 
these  monasteries  the  travellers  alighted.  It  was  the  U 
mona-'itcr>' of  the  Augustinians,  renowned  throughout  all  S 
as  the  shrine  of  one  of  its  most  famous  im.tget— the  eel 
Christ  of  Burgos.  They  thus  achieved  a  double  object : 
put  off  the  last  moments  of  daylight  until  they  could  eota 
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Burgos  under  cover  of  night ;  and  Terc^  and  her  nuns  would 
also  be  privileged  to  make  their  orisons  before  the  marvellous 
Christ  of  which  they  had  heard  since  childhood. 

It  is  true:  there  is  no  more  wonderful  image— one  in  whicb 
the  elements  of  sublimity,  terror,  and  profound  pathos  are  so 
eloquently  combined  as  in  this  Christ  of  Burgos.  The  Spaniard 
is  not  imaginative.  His  rigid  matter-of-factness  penetrates  even 
into  his  religion.  To  him  every  object  of  his  faith  is  a  living 
coticrution ;  not  a  nebulous  phantasm  floating  in  a  remote  limbo. 
He  bloclu,  out  his  Virgins  and  Images  to  represent  the  colour 
,8iid  aspect  of  life.  The  Christ — it  still  hangs  terrible  and 
pathetic  above  the  aisles  of  Burgos  Cathedral — is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this.  It  imposes  on  and  thrills  the 
imagination  with  its  grim  realism,  and  startles  the  gazer  into 
the  momentary  belief  of  his  forefathers  that  the  rigid  form  may 
at  any  moment  rouse  itself  into  movement  and  volition.  It 
was  generally  ascribed  to  Ntcodemus,  and  supposed  to  have 
floated  all  the  way  from  Palestine  to  Spain,  and  to  have  been 
picked  up  on  the  high  sea  by  a  pious  merchant  of  Burgos. 
Others,  not  satisfied  with  so  prosaic  an  explanation,  will  have 
it  that  it  came  down  from  heaven  itself:  they  are  perhaps  not 
altogether  wide  of  the  mark,  for  the  obscure  carver  has  indeed, 
like  Prometheus,  filched  the  creative  fire.  However  it  may  be 
—and  1  shall  leave  it  to  the  pious  reader  to  choose  whichever 
hypothesis  commends  itself  to  him  most,  for  all  is  possible  (to 
faith) — it  was  and  still  is  the  supreme  glory  and  boast  of  Burgos. 
Around  it,  as  around  other  images  which  deeply  affected  the 
national  imagination,  clusters  a  circle  of  legend  —  terrible, 
pathetic.  alw.-ty.t  picturesque,  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
characicr  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Spaniard  him- 
self. 

Had  not  the  holy  head  shaken  off  the  golden  crown,  placed 
by  piety  round  its  pallid  brow,  and,  faithful  to  the  crown  of 
thorns,  spurned  it  to  his  feel,  where  ever  afterwards  it  found 
a  resting-place?  When  stolen  by  the  jealous  monks  of  a 
neighbouring  convent,  had  not  the  image  straightway  rcturr>ed 
to  its  accustomed  shrine,  and  when  again  wrested  from  its 
guardians  by  m.^in  force,  appeared  in  its  place  next  morning  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  ? 

The  light  of  day  has  ever  been  unpropitious  to  religious 
mysteries.  Proving  on  the  one  side  the  reality  of  tlie  devotion 
which  resolves  itself  into  a  cult  so  splendid  and  so  grand ;  on 
the  other,  the  universal  acknowledgment  that  the  bulk  of  men 
arc  governed  rather  by  appearances  than  reavin.  I'hc  perpetual 
and  mysterious  twilight  was  lit  by  the  glimmer  of  a  hundred 
. 4S_ = =^ 
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gold  and  silver  lamps,'  and  sixty  sih-er  candlesticks.  As  tbel 
Ust  or  the  three  curtains,  einbroiderc-d  with  iiearls  and  predoiBj 
stones,  was  drawn  apart,  and  the  Man  of  God  stood  rcnxBlatl 
tbebdls  clashed  loud  in  the  tower  above,  and  all  present  fdj 
on  their  knees.  "Certainly,"  says  Madsme  d'Aulnoy.  w))o| 
visited  the  shrine  »  century  after  Teresa,  "  that  sacred  tpol  i 
and  divine  image  inspire  religious  awe";  and  if  the  brilltutl 
and  vivacious  Frenchwoman  confessed  to  such  a  feeling.  wt\ 
may  judge  of  the  emotion  felt  by  these  simple  Castilian  nim  , 
and  friars  of  a  former  generation  with  their  ««//' belief  ia  ij 
positi\-c  faith. 

Let  us  follow  them  across  St.  Mary's  Bridge.    The  dtj-  ii ' 
lost  in  tlic  night.     A  feeble  oil  light  fliclcers  here  and  there,  i 
red  gleam  from  an  open  casement,  blurred  by  the  drenchinf 
rain.     The  river  lies  dark  and  silent  below.      All   sound  h«i' 
faded  from  the  street,  except  the  pelt,  pelt  of  the  rain,  thej 
heavy  pour  of  water  from  the  leads  on  the  causeway  below ;  (or . 
in  a  moment  the  gates  will  be  shut  for  the  night,  and  noooej 
may  go  out  or  in  until  the  morning.     In  the  middle  of  Ibe' 
bridge  an  oil  lamp  gleams  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  vibo, ' 
wrapped  in  the  rigid  folds  of  her  stone  raiment,  extends  a  silent 
benediction   to  the   outgoing  or  incoming  traveller.     So  they 
enter  the  soaking  streets  of  Burgos,  and,  frozen  to  the  bones 
and  drenched  to  the  skin,  at  length  find  them.'wlves  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Catalina  dc  Tolosa,  where  they  dr>'  tber 
wringing  habits  before  a  blazing  fire.     During  the  night,  Tcrca 
was  seized  with  giddiness  of  the  head  and  vomiting:^,  and  tptt  | 
up  blood,  which  she  attributed  to  her  having  remained  longer  i 
before  the  fire  than  was   her  wont.      Nevertheless,  next  dtjr, ' 
stretched  on  a  pallet  placed  close  to  a  grated  window  whkb  i 
gave  on  to  a  corridor,  and  concealed  by  a  curtain,  she  received 
the  victors  who  thronged  to  salute  her.    The  corporation  aaa. 
to  assure  her  of  their  goodwill,  and  to  place  themselves  at  her 
service.     This  pleased  her  greatly, since,  if  she  had  entertained! 
any  misgiving  at  all,  it  had  been  on  account  of  them. 

One  of  these  visitors,  Don  Pedro  Manso,  Magistral  of  j 
Burgos  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  testiSod 
nearly  thirty  years  afterwards  that,  such  was  the  fear  tad 
respect  that  thrilled  through  him,  and  made  his  hair  stand  ca 
end  with  awe  and  reverence,  as  he  drew  nigh  to  speak  with  her; 
he  indeed  knew  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  great  saint,  destbcd 
to  be  a  notable  pillar  in  the  Church  of  God.     He  it  b  abc^i 

'  Thnw  Ump)  were  of  to  esuaardiniry  a  u'ac  U  to  core*  ihc  tnliK  i  iiiilii  4  \ 
tlie  cha)icl  iii  ihc  cloluci  devote]  to  the  imtge.    The  dujr  eaadlMick*  t        ~  "^ 
than  •  good-flM<l  nun,  &nil  it  look  three  workmen  to  lift  then. 
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fho,  after  a  busif>css  interview  with  her,  is  recorded  to  have 
xclaimcd,  "  God  help  me !  I  would  rather  argue  with  all  the 
heologians  in  the  world  put  together  than  with  this  woman." 

During  the  course  of  the  morning,  Gracian  returned  from 
lis  first  interview  with  the  Archbishop.  Ilis  news  were  aiiy- 
hiiii;  but  reassuring.  The  capricious  prelate  he  had  Tound  "so 
hanged  and  angry  at  my  having  come  without  his  license,  a.s 
r  be  himself  had  neither  ordered  it  nor  had  anything  to  do  in 
be  matter,  and  .so  spoke  mo.it  furiously  against  me  to  the 
ather  provincial."  When  pushed  into  a  comer  by  Gracian's 
ngenvous  argument-t,  and  forced  to  concede  that  she  had  cume 
.t  hi«  bitliling,  he  took  shelter  in  the  quibble  that  he  had  meant 
lerself  alone;  "but  to  come  with  so  many  nuns,  God  deliver 
IS  from  the  trouble  it  gave  him!  " 

In  vain  the  good  friar  urged  that  they  had  complied  with 
be  only  condition  he,  the  Bishop,  had  insisted  on,  viz.  that 
bey  should  obtain  the  licence  of  the  corporation,  and  that  there 
iras  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  found  forthwith  ;  and  that  if 
hey  had  not  given  him  notice  Ircforchand  of  their  coming,  it 
lad  been  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Palcncia,  who,  conliding 
n  his  metropolitan's  word,  had  seen  no  need  for  it.  "  It  was," 
;dds  Teresa,  in  an  undertone,  so  keen  to  gauge  hidden  motives, 
the  will  of  God  that  the  house  should  be  founded,  for  had  we 
rankly  told  him  our  intentions,  he  would  ha\'e  ordered  us  not 

0  come."  The  long  and  short  of  it  was,  that  on  no  account 
TOuld  he  grant  a  license  unless  they  could  endow  a  house  of 
heir  own,  and  they  might  return  as  soon  as  they  liked.  "A 
tretty  state  indeed  the  roads  were  in,  and  the  weather  also ! " 

But  the  old  saint  was  nothing  daunted.  She  had  conquered 
irdlbishoivs  before — nay,  even  had  them  on  their  knees  before 
ler — "  Teresa  the  omnipotent."  She  was  not  going  to  be 
eaten  now.  All  was  fcr  the  best.  Let  the  devil  lay  as  many 
nares  as  he  liked  to  circumvent  it,  God  was  l>ound  to  bring  his 
fork  to  a  triumphant  ending.  Gracian  too  wa.-(  cheerful,  until 
to  patience  ooxed  away  with  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred 
nti  the  equivocal  paltering  of  the  Archbishop,  Nor  did  that 
idatc  confine  himself  to  paltering.  He  refused  the  request 
-  it  seemed  modast  enough,  but  was  indeed  equivalent  to 
iktng  possession — made  to  him  by  two  friendly  canons,  that 
te  sick  woman  consumed  with  fever  might  hear  Mass  in  a 
>om  of  Catalina's  house — a  room  which  had  already  been  used 

1  s  chapel  for  more  than  ten  >-e»rs  by  the  Jesuits  on  their  first 
Itablishmcnt  in  Burgos.  She  might  found  there,  he  answered, 
'  she  liked,  provided  always  that  the  endowment  was  forth- 
3ining,  and  she  could  give  security  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 
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When,  after  a  month's  delay,  this  was  finally  arranged,  uid 
security  had  been  found  and  given,  and  the  ArchbUhop  pi 
fesscd  himself  satisfied,  his  Vicar-General  stepped  in,  in 
other  difficulties.      He  pretended  that  Catalina's  house 
damp,  and  in  a  noity  street ;  they  must  even  look  out 
house  of  their  own,  more  to  the  Archbishop's  liking:  am  ^ 
for  the  security  for  tlie  monpy."  adds  the  pcriilexcd  Teresa^ 
know  not  what  t^vistings  and  turnings."     Still   slit;  hung 
until  at  length  she  determined  to  seek  the  Archbishop  in 
and  to  plead  with  him  face  to  face.    The  first,  and 
the  only,  dmc  in  her  life  that  the  ma^c  of  bcr  p 
simple  eloquence  signally   failed.     She  obtained   nothi 
her  nuns  scourged  themselves  in  vain,— although  I  know 
what  mysterious  chain  of  reatonin^  their  bleeding  sh' 
were  to  turn  the  fate  of  the  interview.     Nevertheless,  ber 
paniorts  noted  that  she  returned  to  them  as  gay  and  cl 
as  if  all  she  wished  had  been  accomplished.     And  indeed 
has  need  of  all  her  cheerfulness,  for  despondency  has  begun 
invade  that  little  band.     Gracian  and  his  companions  lodged  i 
the  house  of  Canon   Manso,  an  old    fellow-student  of  hii  at 
AlcaU. — Gracian,  baffled  by   futilities,  begins    to  despair; 
nuns  also;   and  they  would  all  willingly  have  abandoned  tlw 
foundatioit  and  returned  as  they  had  come. 

Yea,  their  spirits  shrink  away  under  the  toticb  of  advers^; 
hers  only  waxes  greater.  If  the  good  Gracian's  distress  trDnbM 
her,  and  slie  wishes  he  had  not  come;  it  is  for  his  sake,  not  ha 
own. 

"Now,  Teresa,  hold  firm!"  These  wofds,  which  it 
attributed  to  God,  arc  but  the  faint  echo  of  her  own  indomitable 
spirit  and  unflinching  resolution.  She  persuades  GracUn  thil 
they  can  do  without  him.  Lent  was  approaching,  and  be 
to  preach  his  Lenten  sermons  In  Valladolid.  He  was  cadf 
persuaded,  but  before  he  went  he  and  his  friend  Canon  M< 
did  what  they  could  to  make  the  position  of  the  nuns 
tolerable.  Until  now  they  had  been  the  guests  of  Catalimic 
Tolosn,  but  owing  to  the  Archbishop's  refusal  to  let  thetn  hor 
Mass  in  a  room  of  her  house  on  Sundays  and  festivals— jbt  the 
rest  of  the  week  they  went  without — they  were  forced  to  go 
trudging  ankle>deep  in  mud  to  a  neighbouring  church.  .A 
small  matter,  say  you  ?  But  not  so  small  to  women  whose  life 
of  seclusion  had  made  them  peculiarly  sertsitivc;  to  wbon  ft 
was  jrositive  torture  to  mix  even  for  a  moment  with  an  outsiile 
world  so  strange  to  them.  One  nun  there  was  who  tretabU 
from  head  to  foot  when  she  found  herself  in  the  sirceL  Kcr 
must  we  imagine  that  the  streets  of  Burgos  were    at  all  Bt 
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bey  are  now.  You  may  still  s«e  a  m«1t;evnl  Spanish 
in  setae  forgotten  hamlet  of  the  Vera  of  PlaseiKia.  A 
narrow  causeway  of  rough  pebbles,  barely  wide  enough  to  allow 
a  passage  for  a  mule  and  rider,  shut  in  on  cither  side  by  the 
frowning  fronts  of  palaces  or  hovels,  but  all  alike  solid,  im- 
penetrable, gray,  and  moss-grown ;  the  timbered  caves  of  the 
roofs  shutting  out  the  daylight;  and  underneath,  ninntng  in 
the  centre  of  it,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth,  cither  an 
open  wwcr  or  stream  of  water.  A  jostle  in  such  circumstances 
as  often  as  not  led  to  the  flash  of  swords.  Through  this 
shadowy,  mysterious  street,  often  ankle-deep  in  mud,  did 
Teresa  and  her  nuns  flit  at  earliest  dawn  to  hear  a  mass, — 
and  she  also  met  with  her  encounters.  As  she  was  crossing 
one  of  these  places  one  day,  a  woman  whom  she  asked  to  make 
room  for  her  replied  with  scorn,  *"  Let  the  old  relic-monger 
pass,"  and  pushed  her  violently  into  the  gutter.  "Silence,  my 
daughters,"  she  said,  as  she  picked  herself  out  of  the  mud,  to 
her  indignant  companions — "  silence,  for  the  woman  did  exceied- 
Ing  well." 

Nor  was  the  church  itself  free  from  some  rough  insult.  We 
have  seen  how  at  Toledo  a  woman  had  stoutly  belaboured  her 
with  her  chapins.  In  Burgos  some  men  administered  a  few 
such  hearty  kicks  to  the  kneeling  saint,  for  not  having  got  out 
of  their  way  as  quickly  as  she  might,  as  sent  her  sprawling  on 
the  floor.  When  Ana  dc  San  Bartolom^  (lew  to  raise  her  up, 
she  found  the  old  saint  full  of  laughter,  and  highly  delighted 
M^th  the  incident. 

At  all  this  good  Gracian  had  been  greatly  distressed,  and 
although  not  without  great  difficulty  (for  local  pi'cjudice  was 
strong  in  those  dim  far-away  days,  and  those  from  a  neighbour- 
ing city  were  mistrusted  not  merely  as  aliens  and  strangers 
in  the  gates,  but  exposed  to  suspicion  and  active  hostility,  a 
sentiment  which  in  a  less  degree  is  distinctly  discernible  in  the 
Spain  of  to-day),  he  found  them  a  lodging  in  the  Hospital  of 
the  Coiiccpcion,  a  few  paces  from  the  monastery  of  the  Augus- 
ttnians,  where  they  had  made  their  orisons  to  the  famous  Christ 
of  Burgo*  on  the  night  of  their  arriviil.  It  still  exists,  this 
Hospital  of  the  Conce|>cion,  a  great  walled  building  in  the  low- 
lying  sandy  sulMirb  outside  the  town,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Arlan^on — it  still  e.\ist9,  although  modem  life  has  ceased 
to  have  any  use  for  anything  so  spacious  and  so  stately — still 
exists,  its  beneficent  purpose  bcini;  put  to  the  uses  of  a  wood- 
shed. A  great,  old,  rambling  place;  echoing  and  empty, 
with  granite  staircases  of  enormous  size  and  massiveness;  a 
white-washed   refectory  hung  with   famous   Flemish   tapest 
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(they  too  have  gone  within  the  last  three  years),  tlcre,  then,  he  { 
hired  for  them  some  rambling  lofts  under  the  roof.  "This  gaw! 
him  some  satisfaction,"  says  Teresa.  "  but  he  went  through  tiacl 
a  little  before  he  got  it  for  us;  for  a  Rood  room  there  wai  thm] 
had  been  hired  by  a  widow  of  Burgos,  and  (although  she  lUJ 
not  require  it  for  half  a  year)  not  only  did  she  refuse  to  lend  iL| 
to  us,  but  was  vexed  that  we  had  the  rooms  under  the  roof,  i 
of  which  communicated  with  hers,  .^nd  not  satisfied  with  lock-l 
ing  it  on  the  ouLside,  vhc  nailed  it  up  inside  as  well.  Moreom.j 
the  confraternity  thought  we  were  going  to  take  possession  cf  I 
the  hospital — which  was  ludicrous — only  that  it  was  God's  wtU] 
wc  should  deserve  more.  They  make  us  promise — the  fatberj 
provincial  and  me — ^before  a  notary,  that  the  moment  they  Id] 
us  to  go,  wc  do  so  at  once." 

You  may  still  see  if  you  \vill  the  lofts  under  the  roof  whaej 
Tcrtsa  and  her  daughters  dwelt ;  and  the  gallery  surroundiqf I 
the  humid  p»lto,  whence  (for  in  tliose  days  it  looked  down  Bpcal 
the  cliapci  altar)  they  once  heard  Ma^s.  Tl»ere  you  may  faaqr! 
them  huddled  together  under  the  tiles  in  the  winter  cold,  thqrl 
and  the  rats;  sUirtled  by  all  the  ghostly  echoes  that  haunt  thai 
silence  of  empty  and  desolate  space.  Ana  dc  San  Bartotootl 
firmly  believed  it  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits — at  ni^ht  things  woe] 
violently  thrown  down  overhead — and  she  aRirmed  to  hcrdyiw] 
day  that  she  had  seen  Satanic  imps  appear  through  a  hole  aaai 
push  one  another  about.  Her  nuns  sufTered  from  the  cold,  filtK] 
and  evil  odour  left  behind  them  by  generations  of  povcitj^J 
stricken  sufferers;  Teresa  alone  was  unfcigncdly  happy,  bm] 
accepted  everj-thing  as  better  than  she  deserved.  "Oh, 
Lord,  what  a  lit.Kurious  bed  h  this,  in  comparison  with  thine  ofll 
the  cross,"  she  said,  as  the  nuns  made  up  her  miserable  5lt»»l 
pallet.  "  Uo  not  pity  me,"  she  told  the  nuns,  their  compasMo 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  braw  old  wooia 
who  could  scarcely  swallow  without  drawing  up  blood  from ' 
wound  in  her  throat — "  do  not  pity  me,  for  the  Lord  suffered] 
more  for  me  when  he  drank  the  gall  and  vinegar." 

One  day  she  longed  for  an  orange,  and  a  lady  (Catalina< 
Tolosa?)  sent  her  :Jome  very  good  ones.     What  docs  slic  do^ 
Shall  she  cat  oranges  when  others  perhaps  need  them  morel 
So,  telling  the  nuns  she  was  going  down  for  a  moment  to  socj 
poor  man  who  was  complaining  greatly — oh,  innocent  dcccptkaj 
she  puts  them  in  her  sleeve ;  liobblcs  down  to  the  hospital . 
divides  them  amongst  the  sufferers.     "  1  want  ihi-m   more 
them   than    for  me,"  she  answered    to   the   reproaches  of  I 
companions  when  she  returned;  "and  1  am  very  glad,  fof  I 
them  grcittly  oonsolod." 
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Another  time,  at  the  sight  of  a  present  of  some  Uines,  she 
(cUimcd,  "  Blessed  be  God  for  giving  me  something  to  take  to 
\my  poor." 

They  arc  little  incidents,  but  paint  the  nobility  of  the  woman. 
I  Who  shall  lell  the  ray  of  light  she  left  behind  her.  as  in  her 
I  patched  old  habit  (for,  ragged  as  it  was,  we  ntay  be  sure  it 
Lwas  clean  and  most  neatly  i>atched)  she  moti-ed  amongst  thoiie 
(wretched  beds. 

'  Son,"  she  said  to  a  wretched  man  whose  groans  and  cries 
listurbcd  the  repose  of  the  other  sufferers — "  son,  why  do  you 
I  complain  so,  and  not  bear  this  with  patience  for  the  love  of  God  ?  * 
[  And  presently  his  pain  left  him,  and  with  it  his  complaints.  And 
^thenceforth,  however  intolerable  the  operations  he  underwent,  he 
)borc  them  in  silence.  The  very  sight  of  her  consoled  those  poor 
sick  folk,  and  they  besought  of  the  infirmarian  to  bring  them 
Ithat  Holy  Woman  often.  And  when  she  left  the  hospital  she 
[left  behind  her  mourning  hearts  and  streaming  e>-cs. 

Daily  were  they  cheennl  by  the  visiu  and  presents  of  the 

[generous  Catalina  de  Tolosa.     Indeed,  without  her  they  could 

not  ha%-c  lived.    She  too  displayed  much  courage  and  valour  in 

tfacing  the  criticisms  and  the  ^arp  tongues  of  her  townsmen. 

|>>ot  but  that  they  wounded  her  so  sorely  that,  however  much 

she  sciught  to  hide  the  wound,  it  could  not  be  concealed  from 

Tthc  sharp  and  sympathetic  vision  of  Teresa.     And  yrt  verily, 

according  to  the  verdict  of  that  day,  she  had  her  reward — her 

I  two  sons  became  Discalced   friars  in  Teresa's  Order,  she  and 
ftll  her  daughters  nuns  in  the  convent  which  she  was  mainly 
InKtru  mental  in  founding.     And  her  children  rose  up  and  called 
her  blessed ! 
I      It  was  now  the  Eve  of  San  Jose-     The  confraternity  liad 
warned   them  that   they  must  out  of  the  ho^ital   by  Easter. 
What  was  to  be  done?    All  Teresa's  efforts  and  those  of  her 
Incnds  had  been  fruitless ;  and  they  were  still  as  far  off  as  ever 
'  am  getting  a  house  of  their  own.     She  now  bethought  herself 
-was  it  not  the  Eve  of  San  Jos^,  her  loyal  patron  ? — of  one 
fhich,  having   been  successively  rejected   bj-  three  Orders  on 
'ic  same  mission  in  Burgos  as  herself,  had  till   that  moment 
llmost  faded  from  her  memory. 

Being  one  (Lijr  with  the  liccnciado  Agailar  [can  ]rt»  not  Gucy  him,  this 

d  medical  m;in  a(  AviU,  with  hi(  Kiwrf  uta  hi*  LuscUed  cane  and  bi* 

^     apous  suui  ?],  who.  a\  I  twve  uid,  hu  a  fiiend  of  out  father^  [Cracan], 

xnd  i>«i]t  about  loukini;  for  a  bonae  for  m  irith  great  aoliciludc  as  be  «a& 

irlliri);  tiie  how  he  Iiail  K«n  mmbc,  and  ifaai  there  *m  none  lo  be  got  in  the 

fbc«,  nor  did  it  seem  poMibk  to  f-el  any,  accoidtnK  to  nhai  tbey  loid  me— 
remembered  me  of  this,  wbkh  as  1  »y  *«  hod  alradr  r^ecied,  and 
lit  m«  that  crea  tbouKh  it  be  so  bad  u  tbeyuy,  it  might  tide  usercr 
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given  way  to  the  Rcncral  despondency.    Oh !  now,  Tenu, 
the  eve  of  victoiy  hold  firm,  hold  Rrm!     How  blessed  sre  thi 
feet  of  him  who  brings  ^oo^  tidings!      Hernando  returns 
triumph ;  and,  with  a  joy  too  deep  perhaps  for  words,  announces 
it  to  those  within  by  quietly  setting  to  work  to  ring  the  convcol 
bell. 

Ring  on.  oh  bell  I  fill  the  convent  corridors  with  thy  fceth 
tinkling.  Thou  commemoratcst  a  victory  bloodless,  indeed,  bO 
one  in  which  human  strength  and  endurance  have  been  strained 
to  their  utmost  limits!  Let  thy  echoes  rini;  on  for  c\-cr;  let 
them  vibrate  for  all  time  in  tlie  memor>'  of  Burgos ;  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  love  her, — for  it  is  the  last  thou  or  any  otbcr 
shall  celebrate,  won  by  Teresa  de  Jesus.  Nay,  not  the  last) 
There  is  still  one  other,  the  greatest  of  all  to  be  fought  and  «00 
— one  that  is  very  near  now. 

Next  day — it  was  the  igth  of  .April  tjSz — the  Host  was 
solemnly  placed  on  the  altar.  The  first  Mass  was  celebratol 
by  Canon  Manso;  High  Mass  by  the  Dominican  prior  of  Su 
t'ablo.  It  was  a  solemn  and  gorgeous  scene.  The  musictaM 
and  minstrels  of  Hurgos  spontaneously  ofTered  their  ser%-iccs, and 
their  bursts  of  minstrelsy  swelled  through  the  humble  liltk 
chapel.  Great  joy  was  there  that  day  in  the  ancient  capital  cf 
Castillc :  for  the  Archbishop's  petty  tyranny  had  in  a  \ema 
degree  the  same  passive  virtues  (the  only  ones)  as  persecutioii, 
and  mllied  all  hearts  to  the  brave,  undaunted  old  woman.  And 
the  good  Catalina  de  Tolosa,  the  worthy  matron  who  bid 
stripped  her  own  house  of  its  beds  and  furniture  (for  "&he  mi 
very  much  a  daughter  of  some  one")  to  sdminbtcr  to  thor 
necessities,  she  too  is  full  of  gladness. 

"  Of  those  who  have  founded  our  monasteries,"  says  Teicsa 
in  her  history  of  this  foundation,  written  during  this  last  year  of 
her  life,  "others  have  given  very  much  greater  wealth;  bvt  to 
none  has  it  cost  one-tenth  part  of  the  trouble."  L^  her  too  be 
remembered  And  verily,  according  to  the  judgment  of  ha 
epoch — it  may  have  shifted  since;  but  what  matter? — she  hail 
her  reward.  Before  Teresa  left  Hurgos  her  daughters  rtodRd 
the  habit  from  the  saint's  own  hands — a  ceremony  actually 
graced  by  the  Archbishop  himself,  who,  tardily  repentant,  now 
publicly  from  the  pulpit  sang  the  praises  of  the  Discalccd  Order 
of  Carmelites,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  delays  there  had 
been  in  the  Foundation. 

Two  of  Catalina's  sons  became  Discatced  friars,  and  wnclbr 
ones.  Her  daughters  all  entered  the  Kunc  Order;  she  Iicr«e& 
took  the  habit  in  Palencia,  "thereby  fulfilling" — it  is  Kibcffl 
who  speaks — *'  the  words  of  David,  that  the  generation  of  the 
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Konc  on  purpose  for  us,  it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  of  a  dream 
Ito  sec  it  so  quickly  ready.  Well  did  our  Lord  repay  us  for 
[what  wc  had  j^onc  throuf^h,  by  brinj^tnf;  ub  to  a  delif:;ntrul  spot; 
Ifor  with  its  gardens,  views,  and  n'atcT,  it  seems  nothinK  else." 
I  But  their  difficulties  were  by  no  means  ended.  The 
Icavilling  Archbishop  was  still  to  be  placated.  At  first  he 
RXprc^Hcd  himself  highly  delighted  with  their  good  success; 
■even  took  the  credit  of  it  to  himself,  but  wrathful  was  he  when 
Ijic  heard  that  they  were  actually  in  the  house;  still  more  so 
'that  they  had  put  up  Riatings  and  a  tomo.  "  I  appeased  him  as 
much  as  I  could."  adds  Teresa;  "for,  although  he  is  quickly 
^angered,  he  is  a  good  man.  and  it  is  soon  over! 

Nevertheless,  although  he  came  to  sec  the  house,  and  pro- 

[fes«ed  himself  pleased  with  it,  for  mure  than  a  month  he  obstin- 

ttely  withheld  the  license.    Nay  more,  he  would  allow  no  Mass 

In  the  Chapel,  although  the  owners  of  the  house  had  never  used 

It  for  any  other  purpose;   and  on  feast  days  and  Sundays  they 

trc  still   forced,  as  at  Catalina  de  Tolo.sa's.  to  resort  to  a 

[nciRhbouring  church.      Then   there   were  questions  as  to  the 

[deeds.     "Now  they  were  satisfied  with  cautioners;    the  next 

[moment  they  wanted  the  money  with  many  other  importunities. 

pin  this  the  Archbishop  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as  a  vicar- 

Eneral  of  his,  who  battled  with  us  so  terribly  that'if  God  had 

[not  taken  him  away  on  a  journey,  when  his  diargc  devolved  on 

■mother,  I  think  it  never  would  have  efMied."    Canon  Manso 

Iput  in  a  word  whenever  he  was  .-ible  ;  but  at  length  Teresa  as  a 

Ijast  resort  appealed  to  the  Hishnp  of  Falcncia.     .'Vlready  deeply 

jofrendcd  at  his  archiepiscopal   brother's  paltering,  and  at  the 

[treatment  she  had  received,  he  at  once  sent  her  an  open  letter 

lft>r  him  "  in  such  wise  that  to  have  delivered  it,  would  have  been 

[to  ruin  everything." 

Indeed  the  un)KiIatab1c  home-truths  it  contained  were  so 
luivocally  and  frankly  expresse^l  that  Canon  Manso  advised 
not  to  deliver  it,  and  from  what  1  know  of  Teresa  I  doubt 
[whether  it  was  ever  seen  by  the  touchy  and  irascible  prelate 
[to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Again  she  wrote  to  his  Most 
tlllustrioas  of  Palcncia,and  this  time  D.  Alvaro  de  Mendoza, 
making  a  heroic  effort  to  swallow  his  wounded  pride  and 
.  indignation, — "  all  he  had  done  for  the  Order,"  he  averred,  "  was 
^fcas  nothing  to  that  letter  "—took  a  more  conciliaton'  tone.  The 
^^good  Hemando  de  Matanza — let  his  name  be  remembered,  at 
^Kcast,  if  wc  know  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  in  his  time 
H"  a  good  5er%-ant  of  God  " — si)ed  with  the  missive  to  the  Arch- 
^■Wsbop's  palace.  The  night  before,  for  the  first  time  during  all 
Hthese  weary  months  of  waiting  and  delay,  Teresa  herself  had 
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here,  or  will  show  them  some  way  by  which  they  may  nutinum  ihuiintiH. 
Although  as  doi  one  of  ihcm  lias  been  founilecl  in  like  sort,  I  sosnn: 
beMU),'bt  liim,  &ince  be  bad  willed  ii  to  be  nude,  ibal  he  would  iciitc 
m«iLns  for  their  assift.inrc,  so  tliat  they  should  not  n-ant  for  the  oecesario 
of  life,  and  1  felt  reluctnm  lo  Icnvc  them,  unlit  I  saw  whether  or  not 
Dun  would  cmcT.    Antl  oikc  a*  t  wns  ihinkin};  on  ihit  after  I  had 
municated,  the  Lord  snid  lo  ine  ;  Of  what  dont  ibou  doubt?     For  tlw  ■ 
now  ciMicludcd ;  thou  mu^-cst  indeed  go !  theieby  assuring  me  that  ^nf 
wciulil  not  wuiil  for  iin^thrn);  iitedful.     llecause  it  wax   in   »uch  a  ittcas 
Ihnt  I  never  agnin  felt  ihe  least  anxiety  uny  more  than  if  I   h.id  left  tbCB 
Willi  an  excellent  ineome :  and  inimcdiatcly  I  set  about  the  umngatOK 
for  my  departure,  since  it  scctiicd  lo  mc  that  I  oas  no  longer  of  aay  tm, 
except  lo  take  my  ea»e  .  .  .  and  that  elsewhere,  although  with  more  iabaa( 
I  could  do  more  good. 

Yea,  Teresa,  now  thou  canst  go,  for  thy  minion  in  Burgoi, 
— nay,  thy  mission  on  cnrth  also,  is  well-nifih  done.  Nol, 
hott-evcr,  before  a  grateful  town  ncclaims  her  as  its  deliverer,  m 
keenly  hns  her  jicrsonality  entered  into  the  hearts  and  touched 
the  imagination  of  it»  inhabitants,  in  whom  the  old  chivaltte 
spirit  of  the  Cid  still  found  a  distant  echo.  For  on  Ascensoa 
Day  the  river  rose  and  flooded  the  city.  Houses  were  swej* 
away;  the  monasteries  were  abandoned  by  their  inmates,  but 
not  the  little  monaslcry  on  the  low-lying  Rround  dou-n  byllic 
river, — the  most  cxiioscd  of  all.  For  Teresa  refused  to  ty; 
carr^'ing  the  Host  before  them,  she  and  her  nuns  took  refttgei> 
a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  there  repeated  their  Utania 
until  the  danger  was  over.  And  the  Archbishop  declared,  and 
with  him  many  of  the  city,  that  God  had  »par«I  it  because  of 
the  presence  of  Teresa  dc  Jcsua. 

'I'owards  the  end  of  Julj', — the  26th  according  to  Iocs  6t 
Jmus, — Teresa  set  out  on  her  last  journey,  leaving  behind  her 
an  imperishable  memory.  Yes!  There  in  the  distance,  before 
it  fades  from  her  sit;ht,  she  Icx>ks  back  on  the  stork -liauRled 
towers  of  Las  Huclgas,  founded  by  kings, — the  scene  of  strange 
pageants,  which  even  to  her  are  more  an  old-world  pageant  tluD 
»  reality.  The  monarchs  who  have  for  a  moment  filled  tbc 
throne  of  Spain,  and  then  departed  like  shadows,  have  one  aad 
all  visited  Las  Huelgas.  Once  in  the  life  of  a  king  is  thil 
bricked  door  in  the  cloister  opened  to  welcome  him  in  his  pridf 
of  triumph.  Once  more  it  may  be  opened  to  receive  his  bono. 
The  visit  of  one  Teresa  de  Jesus  shall,  like  that  of  kings,  ke 
long  remembered  in  the  annals  of  Las  Huclgas;  nay,  she hu 
left  behind  her  a  more  abiding  impression  than  any  king.  For 
of  that  venerable  community,  ruled  by  their  mitred  abbess,  wlienr 
the  daughters  only  of  the  proudest  nobility  of  Spain  are  alkiwtd 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  God,  four  of  its  titled  nuns — amonpt 
them  the  daughters  of  the  Count  of  Aguilar — presently  abandtc 
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Its  delights  and  privileges,  to  assume  the  sackcloth,  and  share 
[tlic  privations  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites. 

And  not  on  that  stately  monastciy  alone,  but  on  the  Hospital 
Ic  la  Concepcion,  has  she  set  her  indelible  seal.  There,  enshrined 
In  the  heart);  of  those  humble,  bedridden  folk,  whose  sufferings 
she  had  consoled,  casting  over  poverty  and  rags  the  tender 
llance  of  sj-mpatliy  (although  she  too.  Teresa  the  Omnipotent, 
■s  poor  and  ragticd  as  they),  will  she,  Ihc  very  sight  of  whom 
Iliad  soothed  them,  and  whose  ab-icnce,  when  ^c  left  the 
}Hospital,  they  had  wept  so  bitterly,  l>c  long  remembered  ami 
long  mourned. 


CHAI'TER   XXVII 


NOT  TO  A  STRANGE  COUNTRY,  BUT  TO  HER 
NATIVE  LAND 

"  It  will  be  a  graiC  thing  nt  ihe  hour  of  (1c*(h,  lo  kc  that  we  sr«  (olac  M  la 
judeci]  by  one  wham  we  have  loretl  above  All  thine*.  ScvMicly  mav  we  Mt  ttHi 
to  aiuwcc  fot  our  iini :  fat  it  will  nol  be  to  let  fonfi  to  a  sitincc  caootr^,  tm  mm 
own  native  land,  linceil  it  Ihal  of  him  wc  love,  and  who  lord  cO' 

Camino  ok  PnraccioR. 

PERHAPS  it  was  well  the  end  was  near;  that  her  daft 
came  when  tl  did  ;  that  she  should  have  been  spared  the 
last  and  bitterest  of  all  disillusions — that  of  watching  what  she 
had  built  up  by  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime  crumble  away  under  ha 
e>"cs.  .Already  the  fervour  of  her  convents  has  begun  to  decay; 
her  prioresses  arc  openly  rebellious  and  impatient  o(  ha 
authorit>-;  her  friars  arc  divided  by  jealousy  and  ambition. 
Warned,  perhaps,  by  some  obscure  presentiment,  she  had  ia 
vain  begged  of  Gracian,  her  favourite  son.  to  postpone  hit 
journey  into  Andalucia,  and  to  stay  by  her  side  a  little  longo. 
The  last  pathetic  appeal  she  was  to  make  to  him  (alas  !  he  knew 
not  it  was  the  last)  remained  unheeded.  Doris  was  in  GenoL 
sent  thither  by  Gracian — so  said  his  detractors — that  he  might 
be  rid  of  an  inconvenient  censor,  but  in  reality  because  his  birth, 
ability,  and  intimate  connection  with  Genoa  and  Rome  atilce 
pointed  him  out  as  the  most  fitting  person  to  entrust  witbtbk 
important  mission  of  laying  the  submission  of  the  Descaluafl 
the  General's  feet,  and  procuring  his  confirmation  of  the  UB 
Chapter  of  Alcaic.  She  has  been  disappointed  in  her  hopes  cf 
founding  at  Madrid,  which  still  haunts  her,  will  haunt  her  to  Ihe 
last  Let  her  only  accomplish  this  one  foundation,  no  moitr— 
let  her  establish  her  Order  in  the  Court  of  Spain, — and  her  day* 
for  joumeyings  are  done ;  for  now  as  she  writes,  before  sot 
left  Burgos,  to  I'cOa  (the  Archbishop's  chaplain),  who  she  rtill 
hopes  may  touch  his  master  into  acquiescence, — "she  is  vtn 
old  and  wearied.  Confident  that  his  Majesty  will  enlighten  ba 
Most  Illustrious  as  to  what  is  best,  and  that  he  desires  to  show 
her  favour,  she  therefore  would  not  be  importunate ;  except  that 
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las  hlit  Most  Illustriouii  has  so  much  to  think  of,  and  that  she 
jlcnows  that  this  is  for  our  Lord's  service,  she  would  not  wish  it 
■to  be  lost  sight  of,  for  any  want  of  dih'gence  of  hers ;  and  so  site 
{reminds  his  lordship  of  it,  being  very  certain  that  God  will  give 
fhim  light,  and  all  will  be  done  for  the  best  and  at  the  most 
[fitting  season."     Her  pathetic  entreaties  were  of  no  avail.     The 

ibishop  deferred  givin-j  the  license  until  the  King  returned 
IWtugal ;  and  when  the  King  returned  it  was  too  late,  for 
[she  was  dead.  What,  however,  she  failed  to  achieve  in  life,  she 
[accomplished  in  death ;  for  four  years  atlerwards,  as  Yepes 
[described  to  him  the  scene  when  her  body  was  exposed  in 
pin,  smitten  perhaps  by  remorse  as  he  remembered  how  often 

great  and  heroic  spirit  had  sued  in  vain,  he  exclaimed; 

it  be  done  forthwith  ! " 
She  had  been  wounded  too — how  should  she  not — by  the 
[conduct  of  Ana  dc  Jesus  in  Grenada,  who,  in  her  ncwly- 
tacquircd  importance  of  foundress,  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
[shake  off  all  control,  and  to  act  without  consulting  cither  herself 
lor  Graciiin, — showing  how  correctly  Teresa  had  gauged  her 
I'Cbaractcr  when  she  had  written  to  Gracian  from  Avila,  a  few 
<  months  before,  that  her  fault  was  an  itch  for  command. 

But  I'cresa  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and,  old  and  feeble  as 
I  she  was,  she  at  once  asserted  her  authority  in  as  stem  and 
[austere  a  reprimand  as  she  had  ever  penned. 

You  have  set  about  your    disobetlicncc    >a    deveily,  that    thia    last 

fspecimCD  of  it]  has  f-it-cn  mc  no  little  pain,  for  it  cannot  but  appear  very  ill 

|to  the  entire  Order,  and  fu:therinore  on  account  of  the  evil  example  nhith  rt 

lay  have  left  b«Aind  for  other  prioresses  to  act  in  the  same  way,  who  will 

Kve  no  lack  of  excutcx  either.    And  now  Ibnl  you  ^vc  those  gentle  people 

cb  a  character,  ii  has  been  a  grcnt  indiscretion  your  having  been  so  nuny 

,  for  in  the  same  way  oi  you  sent  those  poor  women  bock  to  many 

llMguex,  when  they  had  barely  arrived  <for  I  know  not  how  you  had  the 

lican  to  do  il\  you  might  x\to  have  »eot  back  tboie  wlio  came  from  Veaa, 

md  even  others  along  with  iheni,  Tor  your  luvinj;  been  so  many  has  been  a 

llerriblc  diKouticsy,  especially  when  you  felt  you  ircre  giving  trouble. 

For  let  it  not  be  foi^otten  that  Teresa  was  a  lady  of  delicate 
'instincts  and  jwrceptions,  and  had  never,  though  ollen   sorely 
pressed,  infringed  the  unwritten  laws  of  good  breeding. 

I  have  laughed  at  the  fright  you  give  us  that  the  Archbishop  will  do 

■Ay  with  the  monastery.  .  .  .  but  ir  it  is  to  go  on  as  it  is  doing  now,  intro- 

Iducm^-  tbe  beginnings  or  disobedience  into  ilie  Order,  it  would  indeed  be 

""    It  ahoula   not  cuisl,  /i/r  nathiNg  it  ft)  if  gttiiteti  by  feuniimg  many 

wsttrit*.  unltsi  Ikoit  who  iht  in  l»fm  Uaii  taintfy  livtt. 

Without  saying  anything  to  Gracian,  or  consulting  him  as  to 
their  choice,  the  wily  prioress  had  taken  with  her  from  Veas 
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tliose  nuns  most  parti*!  to  herseir.  On  thU  pc^t  Tereu'i 
CCMnmands  are  peremptory.  With  the  exception  of  Ana  dt 
Jesus  hcrscir,  Lhcy  are  ail  to  return  thither  without  delay ; 

Since  uiy  kiml  or  aitnclimeni,  rvrn  lbuu{^  it  be  to  tbcit  pnonKiJ 
utterly  .i^ntti  Ihc  »pinl  of  the  Uc^c  alus  and  checks  all  itnptovetocnt  Wwj 
tpimual  lile.  .  .  .  It  iii  the  l><r;:inniii);  o(  factiofl  aitd  rivalry,  and  of  Mfl 
Other  alamitics  if  it  li  not  chrckcil  nl  the  ctMnincncemen;  :  and  fnrdM] 
once  at  kn^t,  (or  mercy's  Mkc,  be  jtuided  by  me  ;  and  afieru'di<l>,  «beii  ja 
aie  more  Killed,  and  ihcy  mote  detached,  you  raay  h«vc  tbcm  b^ck  4fM 
if  jfwi  think  fit.  Truly  I  know  not  who  they  were  yoa  toole,  (or  with  pa  1 
KCrecy  h»ve  you  kept  it  Trom  mc  lUid  our  £nihe(  [Cracixn];  not  dalll 
ihink  your  rc^'crencc  would  take  so  many  thence  ;  bui  I  imagioc  that  dbtf  I 
UK  thoie  most  affected  to  your  rcvmnce.  ...  I  bc^ee^:!)  >-uur  ccvefcaix»| 
consider  that  you  arc  tKinging  up  *ouli  for  sDoiiscs  of  Die  CmcinlediaJI 
tb.il  you  crocify  (hem  in  ronlini;  out  iheir  wnll,  and  nulling  an  end  t"  tbat] 
child i&hncsK».  Cniuider  that  you  are  caro-ing  the  Order  iota  a  Bnl 
kin^om  iGrctiadn],  and  that  your  rc\erencc  and  the  re»i  are  obliijed  taasi 
tike  valorous  men  and  not  like  weak  women-    What  maitcrf  it,  my  moilarl 

(Ana  de  Jesus  has  been  hurt  in  hi:r  dignity  by  harinv  bcea  addn*MdbrJ 
iradan  as  president  instead  of  priore&t  ,  alnitbcr  the  uthcr  iwovincial  oM 
j'ou  president  or  piioicss  or  Ana  d«  Joue.  ...  Of  a  truth,  I  ha  ' 
gre^itt^  put  in  the  blu^h,  ihai  .tfter  so  tang  the  Descoltas  she 
attention  to  these  mean  ami  paltry  things.  .  .  .  Either  your  sufTeriniefl 
deprived  you  of  your  wits,  or  the  Devil  has  txKun  to  work  hi»  infe 
machioations  in  this  Order.  Here  until  we  made  our  election,  vbcs 
fiither  came,  such  was  the  name  we  gsvc  her,  and  uot  pnorcs»,  and  it  isi 
the  same.  .  .  .  Wlicnevcr  I  think  on  the  straits  you  are  putting  tboMg^nd 
folk  lo,  I  cannot  but  feci  it.  I  already  wroic  lo  you  the  oth«r  day  to  i 
house,  even  though  it  should  noi  be  v^  good  and  reasonable  :  fm  hn* 
Ul  you  may  be  in  it,  you  will  tie  mote  at  your  e^ise.  And  if  you  «ei«  i 
il  it  belter  ihiit  you  should  suffer  mihcr  than  ihotc  who  show  >'Ou  « 
charity. 

Betides  tJie  disobedience  and  offended  dignity  of  Ana 
Jesus,  which  so  justly  roused  the  ire  of  the  high-minded 
woman,  the  disquietude  and  disorder  which  fiMai  the  Coax 
of  Alba  had  transpired  to  the  outer  world.    The  nuns  wctci 
bad  terms  with  Teresa  dc  Laix,  who,  infringing  unduly  on  1 
character  of  foundress  and  benefactress,  interfered  in  the  afliin| 
of  the  community. 

But    however    dc:<potic,    or    whatever    her    faults,  it 
impossible   for   Teresa  to   speak   out   her  mind  so  franlch 
Teresa  de  Laiz  as  to  a  mis(;uidcd  prioress.    Ostensibly  «fae1| 
the  blame  on  the  nuns,  but,  with  great  adroitness,  she  (eti 
lady  clearly  perceive  that  she  was  not  blind  to  the  real  cau 
these  dissensions. 

Tomosina  Bautista,  prioress  of  Burgos,  trembles  from  bal\ 
to  foot  at  tht:  very  idea  of  going  back  to  take  that  post  in  AlbLl 
and  "  the  reasons  she  givea  are  such,  and  so  important  ft>r  A 
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ICC  of  har  soul,  that  no  superior  will  order  it, 
jd  house  and  is  ver>'  happy." 


She  has  now  a 


If  >wir  (trace  lo*«s  her  well  you  ooftht  W  be  ahi  of  il,  and  noi  wish  for 
■  who  doci  not  care  to  be  with  you.  God  foruive  her,  for  to  itrcBiIy  do  I 
tire  lo  pleaie  you,  that  I  would  fnin  it  were  pouible  to  do  lo  in  ei'cry- 
bfau',  ...  If  your  grace  is  distreued  at  the  ihoughl  that  the  Mother  Jiuna 
Id  Espiriiu  S&nto  i«  lo  remain  oi  prioreM,  it  i»  needlen  ;  becaciie  *he  hiu 
ritltn  lo  me  that  for  nothing  in  life  will  she  again  accept  this  office.  I 
DOW  noi  whux  10  say  of  those  nuns  :  1  fear  (hat  none  of  them  will  be  prioress 
Dg,  for  nil  flee  from  it.  I  bc«ecch  your  grace  to  consider  that  it  i&  your 
Dusc,  and  that  with  such  incguictude  they  cannot  ^erx'C  Gnd  ;  and  »o  it  is 
ceedingly  necessary  th.n  you  show  them  favour  in  nothins,  for  if  ibcy  arc 
:  they  ou^bl  to  be,  what  matters  it  who  it  prioress  I  but  il  is  all  childish- 
ss  and  partiality  .  .  ,  and  1  ^veu  pretty  nearly  who  they  ate  that  make 
Ithc  others  restless,  and  if  God  give  n^c  health,  [  thati  try  to  go  there  as  soon 
■s  I  am  able,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief;  for  I  am  deeply  pained 
know  for  a  fact  that  ihin)[t  have  been  told  to  friars  of  anottier  Urder, 
llich  ought  to  have  been  kept  stiicily  private,  at)d  it  has  jj"'  wind  amongst 

Seople  beyond  the  town.  .  .  .  They  must  not  think  that  it  is  n  tnllc 
isturb  a  monastery,  and  to  communicate  to  people  outside,  things 
<  prc}udicial  to  those  on  whose  virtues  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed. 

In  Salamanca  things  were  even  worst  The  prioress,  Ana  de 
Encamacion,  Teresa's  cousin,  had,  all  unknown  to  her,  craftily 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house.  This  manccuvrc  Teresa 
juicltly  intercepted.  As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  Fixiro  dc 
Vanda  y  Manrique,  the  owner  of  the  one  they  occupied, 
appened  to  be  in  Valladolid,  and  she  hired  it  from  him  for 
mother  year. 

1   assure  j'our  reverence  (she  writes  lo  Cracian]  that  she  holds  me 

BMitched.    Such  a  brave  woman  is  it  that  she  (rans.icts  business  neither 

Borc  nuf  less  than  as  if  she  had  alteitdy  your  roverence's  license-    I'o  the 

ctor  she  sayssllhouehhcknovit  nolhinfiof  her  purchase,  and  disapproves 

Tit,  as  you  know,  th.ii  she  does  everything  by  my  orders  :  to  me  that  the 

icior  is  doing  it  by  yours-     It  is  some  devils  mischief,  and  I  know  not 

vhat  she  goes  upon  (for  she  would  not  tell  a  Lie) ;  only  that  her  great 

i.xiety  to  get  this  wretched  house  has  deprived  her  of  her  wits,    llrothcr 

ly   Diego  tie  Salamauca  ciune  vesierday  (he  who  was  here  with  yout 

ncc  during  the  visit)  and  tola  me  tliat  the  rector  of  San  Laiato  h^l 

. . )  forced  into  this  business  for  my  sak«,  until  he  told  her  that  eveiv  time 

had  anything  to  do  with  it  he  got  absolution,  it  being  altogether  so 

It  God ;  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  importunities  of  the  pnorc*s 

could  do  no  more,  and  that  all  Salamanca  was  talking  about  ibc 

base  .  ,  .  and  from  what  I   can  gather  they  have  set  Hhaut  it  vHih 

■tifiee  so  as  to  prevent  it    getting  to    my  knowledge.  ...  1   wrote  to 

'rist^bal  Juarci  [tlie  owner  of  the  house  which  the  prioress  was  bargaining 

ot],  to  beseech  him  not  to  do  anything  further  about  it  until  t  went,  whkb 

rould  be  towards  the  end  nf  rVinbcr.  ...  I  told  Crisltftsal  luarei  that  1 

■hotild  lif'it  like  to  see  whctv  the  money  is  to  come  from  (for  I  was  toM  be 

.  the  lureiyj,  and  that  I  shouUt  be  loath  any  harm  should  cone  to  lum, 

tiviitg  him  to  understand  that  the  money  to  pay  him  was  not  forthcomug- 
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,  .  .  Gnd  biii  irilicd  [she  dddt  pioudjr}  llut  Um^  [tbo  nuo«]  had  loii 
money  lo  your  rcvcreiKCs ;  fni,  if  nut,  ll  mHild  Imvc  b«ej)  (aid 
together  with  Anionio  de  In  Fuenic't ;  but  now  I  have  jtisi  received  . 
letter  fiom  tlic  jiriorcM,  who  telU  me  ib.it  Cnttdbal  lunrcj  Ims  tfoi  woe 
loadmncc  him  the  looo  ducats  unlil  be  cxn  ){et  them  from  Antotuot 
Fucnie,  and  I  am  afraid  tbey  have  already  been  dcpotiicd. 
another  evil  isi  that,  w>  tliat  ihey  may  uwt-e  into  Cristdbal  JuamS  : 
the  (tudenls  mu»i  go  to  Ibc  new  bouse  oi  San  LAjaro,  which  ix  eaouffeC 
kill  thcTn.  I  am  writing  to  Ihc  rector  nol  to  consent  to  it,  artd  I  wilt  kafl 
sharp  lookout  about  it.  Ai  in  the  80  ducats  you  owe  (}te  nun^,  do  dm  I 
trouble  you,  for  Don  Franci»co  [lord  of  Coca  and  Alaejos,  to  1 
BCnerosity  the  friar*  »ere  already  greatly  indebted  for  the  foundation  1 
College  of  SaUmancal  will  pay  tliem  to  the  Duni  in  a  year's  time  fraa  1 
and  the  be^t  of  all  i«  thai  he  lias  not  i;<M  theni  now  to  giv^  No  feat  1 
shall  aiai»t  them.  It  is  of  more  importance  ihat  the  Muiicni^  ihouU  I 
accommodated  than  that  they  shouM  have  a  lar>;e  house.  \\'herr  m  1 
(0(cet  the  money  from  to  pay  the  "ccnso"f  As  for  mc.  thii  h 
driven  mc  districted  For  if  your  re«rence  has  given  tlicm  lici 
it  that  you  refer  ihcm  to  me  after  tt  is  done?  If  you  have  not,  how  1,  >t ; 
the  money  h.-is  been  paid—for  they  hate  ^iven  500  ducnts  lo  the  dau  ' 
ofMonroy*  broiher-m-law ?  And  how  i<i  it  that  they  Ittol;  upon  it 
finally  concluded,  that  the  prioress  vriics  lo  me  that  it  cannot  be  tin 
God  remedy  it,  (or  so  he  will.  .  .  .  For  the  love  of  God,  let  your  1 
sec  welt  to  your  doings  there  [in  Andalucia).  Put  no  faith  in  i« 
assure  you  that,  if  they  want  a  thinj;,  ihe^  will  not  stick  at  trifles, 
your  HeiMrturc  could  have  given  me  any  joy,  it  is  to  see  you  quit  oft 
vexations,  for  much  rather  would  I  luffer  them  alone. 

And  loQcly  she  is,  in  very  tnitli,  and  full  of  many  tr 
"  You  would   be  aina/.ed,"  she  writes  from   ValLidulid  10 
prioress  of  Tulodo,  "  if  you  knew  how  overnheltncd  I  am 
trials  and  buMiiess." 

Has   not   (tradan   (;onc  to   Andalucia,  where    tltc   pb 
which  still  stalks  terrific  and  menacing  over  Seville,  has  al 
carried  away  one  of  her  friars?     Might  he  not  have  sta)-ci]1 
her  side  a  little  lonf^cr  f    Could  not  those  monasteries 
spared  him  to  her  at  Itrast  two  months  more,  whilst  he 
her  to  put  some  order  into  those  of  Castille  ? 

I  know  not  the  cause  [she  irriies  Iccbly  and  sadly— and  we  have  1 
iMfore  seen  her  so  discouraged  and  despondent],  but  so  keenly  hmr  1 1 
your  absence  ai  such  a  moment,  that  it  took  awav  all  my  doiiv  ui  < 
you ;  and  thus  I  have  not  done  so  until  ikw,  when  I  canno<  Iwlp  1 
as  to-dav  is  full  moon,  I  have  passed  a  wrctdicd  nighi,  and  so  ray  I 
very  bad.  Uniil  now  I  have  been  better,  and  lo-mofmr  1  hope  {wl 
moon  wanes)  my  indisposition  will  have  pasted  away.  My  throat  i~ 
but  not  well. 

Already  Dona  and  Gracian  represent  two  adverse  faclirc] 
in  the  Order;  already  the  duel  ha5  commenced  which  can  ooijj 
end  in  the  downfall  of  one  of  them,  "  I  do  not  undcrstaaL'j 
she  had  written  to  Gracian  from  Avila  in  December  of  IS^I'I 
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few  short  months  ago,  and  if  the  words  refer  to  Dona, 
as  has  been  supposed,  they  deserve  attention, — "  some  sancti- 
ties :  I  say  this  for  him  who  docs  not  write  to  you, — and  the 
other  who  wishes  everything  to  be  done,  as  he  thinks  (it,  has 
tempted  me.  Oh,  Jesus !  how  little  tliere  is  perfect  in  this  life." 
The  mutual  antipathy  of  these  two  men, — the  only  two  of 
abih'ty  in  the  Order, — could  not  long  be  concealed  from  those 
sharp  old  eyes.  The  buzzings  of  Gracian's  enemies  filled  her 
ears.  Gracian,  it  was  said,  had  sent  Doria  to  Rome  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  was  not  averse,  it  was  said,  to  keep  him  there  on 
tbe  pretext  of  founding  a  monastery, 

H[TheTe  is  tiill  time  enough  to  found  a  house  in  Rome  {she  writes] ;  for 
Hbr  TC^'crcncc  is  in  great  want  of  subjccif,  even  for  [hose  in  Spain  ;  and 
TficoUo  you  need  grcalt)',  for  in  my  opinion  it  is  imnossible  lor  you  to 
attend  m  hi  mmy  things  unnidcd.  So  fray  Ju.in  dc  In  Cucv.i*  told  me, 
with  whom  I  often  spoke  nbout  it.  Itis  earnest  desire  in  that  you  may  do 
well ;  and  he  has  a  Kre.it  affection  for  you,  for  which  1  am  indeed  grateful 
to  him.  And  he  told  me,  moreover,  that  your  tevetence  acted  against  the 
rules,  which  weic.  that  should  you  be  left  without  a  companion  (I  forget 
whetlict  he  said  the  priors  had  anything  to  do  witli  tlie  choice)  you  should 
elect  .tnother ;  »n<l  tlint  he  held  ii  impossible  to  do  without  one ;  that 
Motes  Had  clioscn  I  know  not  how  many  to  auisi  him.  I  told  him  how 
there  was  no  one,  thai  we  were  even  scarce  of  priora  :  he  icplied  that  the 
latter  was  the  most  imponani.  -Since  1  came  here,  I  have  htxa  told  that  it 
has  been  remarked  of  your  te^-erence  tliat  )x>u  do  not  take  about  with  you 
a  person  of  any  wei),'ht.     Indeed  I  see  thiit  it  is  bec.iuhi;  you  cimnot  help 

Kraelf ;  Ikii  as  the  time  for  the  Chapter  is  drawing  near,  I  would  fum  ih^ 
notliin>:  to  allege  against  you.  For  the  lofc  of  God  look  well  to  it ; 
and  how  you  prcacn  in  Andftlucio.  I  never  like  to  tee  your  reverence 
remain  there  long  ;  for  as  you  wrote  to  me  to-day  of  those  vho  have  been 
in  trouble  there,  1  pray  Cad  not  to  do  me  so  much  evil  as  to  tee  ]-ou  cufTer  ; 
and,  as  you  tay,  the  devil  does  not  sleep.  Believe,  at  least,  that  I  shall  be 
wreidied  as  long  as  >-ou  at«  there.  ...  Do  not  now  think  of  nuking 
jountlf  an  AndaJui,  for  you  are  not  of  the  tcmpcrameni  to  deal  witli  (iKm. 
As  to  the  preaching,  [  beseech  your  reverence  again  earnestly,  although 
you  prcich  little,  to  be  exceeding  careful  what  you  say.  ...  In  Alba  it  has 
done  them  much  good  my  writing  to  them  to  say  how  angry  1  am.  All  will 
be  well,  with  tiod's  help,  and  we  ihall  be  in  Avila  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Be  sute  that  it  was  not  fitting  to  drag  this  child  [her  niece  Teresa]  about 
from  one  place  to  another  any  longer.  Oh,  my  father,  how  diitrcMcd  I 
have  been  thc^C  last  few  days  ;  il  went  anay  when  I  knew  vou  atre  well. 
My  te:>|iccu  to  the  Mother  Prioress  and  all  the  sisters.  1  do  not  write  to 
them,  for  they  will  hear  of  me  fron>  you.  I  was  glad  to  know  tbcy  were 
well,  And  I  beseech  them  earnestly  not  to  break  your  heart,  but  to  make 
much  of  you.  .  .  .  Our  Lord  protect  you,  as  1  implore  him,  and  deliver  you 
From  dangers.    Atticn.    To-day  is  the  first  of  September. 

^M  I'or  three  centuries  his  enemies  have  triumphantly  pointed 
to  this  letter, — the  la.st  she  c\'cr  wrote  to  him, — as  a  proof  of 
Teresa's  estrangement  from,  and  ccn^iurc  of,  this  her  so<dcarly- 
belovcd  son.    bo  little  docs  il  lake  for  a  pious  order  to  con- 
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dcmn  3  man  to  all  eternity,  ifonly  sufficiently  backed  upbri 
dbtracted  woman's  "visions"  and  fl;^rant  ill-lklth.     It  b 
to  state  that  his  own  party  had  their  visionary  nuns  who  UDdB>^ 
took  \m  vindication.    Hut  in  such  cases  mi^jht  is  right, 
exile  and  b.ini3hment  tnumphantly  decided  the  question  ai 
which  set  of  visions  was  more  worthy  of  credence. 

Such  is  the  letter  in  which  only  malice  and  a  foregone  i 
elusion  could  see  anything  but  the  tcndcrcst  solicitude 
concern  for  Gracian's  welfare  and   reputation.      No  conii: 
of  mine  is  needed ;  but  tt  may  be  well  to  turn  to  it  when  i 
come  to  the  causes  which  drove  him  from  the  Order. 

It  would  .seem  that  during  the<ie  her  last  weeks  of  life,i 
only  her  prioresses,  but  her  own  family,  had  conspired  to : 
her  heart  with  bitterness  and  sorrow.  "Indeed — indeed  sbel 
full  of  trials  of  a  thousand  shapes  1 "  and  in  truth  she  is 
lonely.  If  she  had  not  long  ago  learnt  the  lesson  which 
would  seem  the  only  object  of  life  to  teach,  she  Icams  it  now:- 
that  man's  hopes  and  efforts  and  work,  and  all  he  docs  and  i 
are  but  a  floating  quicksand,  and  that  no  faith  can  be  placed  I 
the  son  of  man. 

She  would  fain  have  inspired  all  the  u'Orld  with  some 
of  the  gigantic  spirit  that  burned  within  her :  it  remains  a 
letter,  even  to  the  prioresses  she  had  trained.     In  Valladolid  ' 
own  family  threatened  her  with  litigation.     Lorenzo's  will 
been  found  open,  and  they  sought  to  annul  it  on  that  account 

Although  she  is  not  in  the  riglit  [she  nfcn  m  Francisec/s  sharp,  de 
nwiher-in-law],  she  has  great  valour,  and  some  tell  her  she  is  :  ami  to  i 
FranciKO  Itoid  uiter  ruin  nnd  ourselvet  ifrent  expense,  1  Ii.-ive  been  adv 
to  come  to  on  agreement.  Sun  Joai!  will  loie  thereby ;  but  1  iivti  m  I 
ir  only  our  claim  is  jiropcrly  secured,  thai  it  will  evemiutlly  inherit  all. 
have  been,  and  am  still,  broken-hearted  about  it,  althoagh  [it  is  alvajrsl 
Ciacian  sb«  writes]  Tere&a  is  att  right.  Oh,  bow  >he  has  suSlued  I 
your  not  coming  I  Partly  I  am  glad  (hat  slic  ma^  begin  to  see  howl 
we  can  trust  in  atiy  one  but  God  ;  and  even  to  mc,  it  hu  done  no  bam. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  notary  forced  his  way  itm 
Teresa's  presence  and  covered  her  with  abuse.  No  trace 
anger  or  vexation  crossed  her  face.  When  he  had  finished  i^j 
answered  calmly,  with  »  characteristic  touch  of  quaint  irct^.l 
"God  reward  your  grace  for  tJie  favour  you  have  done  tat\ 
The  ingratitude  of  her  prioress,  however,  was  harder  to  bofcj 
M.tria  de  Kautista  sided  with  her  enemies.  IJccply  wounded  HI 
her  niece's  coldness  and  evident  desire  to  get  rid  of  her,  she'J 
once  prepared  for  her  departure.  Before  she  took  her  leave  sit| 
called  the  nuns  together — those  daughters  who  shall  ne\'cr  kdij 
on  her  face  again  or  hear  her  voice  except  in  celestial  dre«fn*.*] 
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fading  and  radiant  vi»on — and  bade  them  a  tender  farewell. 
^'  My  daughters,"  she  said,  in  the  touching  words  which  have 
en  handed  on  from  one  generation  of  nuns  to  another  to  this 

"  My  ilaughtcrs,  I  leave  iWif^  house  greatly  consoled  by  the 
Erfection  I  see  in  it,  and  the  (loverty,  and  the  charity  you  bear 
ne  another ;  and  iT  it  continues  as  it  does  now,  our  Lord  will 
tip  you  greatly.  Let  cich  one  do  her  utmost  that  through  her 
not  a  single  imperfection  enters  into  the  perfection  of  the  Order ; 
knd  alas  for  her  through  whom  this  shall  happen  !  l^o  not  let 
irour  prayers  become  a  mere  habit,  but  day  by  day  make  heroic 
of  still  greater  perfection.  Accustom  yourselves  to  have 
at  desires,  for  out  of  them  great  benefits  may  be  derived, 
^ven  if  they  cannot  be  put  into  action." 

But  the  bitterness  of  this  la.«t  journey,  which  was  fated  to  be 

»er  via  cruds,  was   not   yet  over.      As  they  were  going  the 

riorc-Hs  caught  hold  of  Ana  de  San  Kartolom^'s  habit  and  bade 

lem  return  thither  no  more.     Nor  did  she  meet  with  a  warmer 

welcome   at   Medin.t,  where,   if  Ana  de   llarlolom^   is   to   be 

[believed,  she  suffered  keenly  from  the  insubordination  of  the 

jriorcss.     "I low  true  it  is,"  Teresa  had  once  written  to  Maria 

\Ac  San  Jos<;,  "that  our  nature  loves  to  be  requited."     Amongst 

the  many  fine  qualities  of  her  nature,  a  keen  and  ardent  sense 

>f  gratitude,  and  a  tender  sensitiveness  to  aflcction  were  the 

30st  con$|)lcuous.    She  reproved  her  prioress  for  some  small 

latter  which  had  gone  amiss  and  was  met  with  insubordination 

irxl  insult.     Had  it  come  to  this,  then,  that  after  all  tlicse  years 

ler  daughter's  openly  defied  her?     She  ate  nothing  that  cvcn- 

ig[,  and  lay  awake  all  night.     On  the  morrow  she  set  forth  for 

klba.     Her  intention  was   to  have  gone  straight  through  to 

kvila,  whence  she  hoped,  after  giving   the  veil   to  her  nioce 

Teresa,  to  go  and  put  things  to  rights  in  Salamanca,  and  thence 

Madrid.     In  this — her  last  desire — she  was  aNo  doomed  to 

lisappointment.     She  found  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus  waiting 

3r  her  in   Medina  with  the  Duche^  of  Alba's  coiich.      The 

roung  Duchess  was  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement  and  the  old 

int's  intercessions  were  sorely  needed.     Broken  in  spirit— too 

>ld  and  feeble  to  resist — although  sorely  against  her  will,  so 

ihe.  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  obedience, "  like  him 

rho  was  obedient  unto  death,  and  thai  the  death  of  the  cross," 

^ed  once  more.     It  is  to  Ana  de  San  Bartolomi5  that  we 

)»e  the  account  of  this  last  journey;  and  it  is  strange  to  see 

rhat  accents  ofamar-ing  accuracy,  delicacy,  and  heartfelt  pathos 

lis  didactic  ami  somewhat  prasaic  Castilian  finds  in  which  to 

slate  these  closing  scenes.    None  of  them  knew  she  was  dying. 
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Teresa  least  of  all.    Sot  Ana  must  have  penned  these  notes  ■  | 
the  first  moments  of  her  bereavement,  when  every  little  dr- 
ciimstance  relating  to  the  Dead  is  invested  with  a  heart-monD( 
and  solemn  interest. 

"  On  the  morrow  we  set  forth,"  writes  the  venerable  .^na,  fcrl 
a  shred  of  Tcre<ia's  mantle  fell  also  upon  her,  and  .ihc  has  bees] 
beatified  if  not  canonised — "  without  bearing  anything  with  i 
for  the  road,  and  the  saint  stricken  down  with  her  last  sickno^] 
and  I  could  find  nothinf*  on  the  way  to  give  her ;  and  one  ; 
— we  were  in  a  poor  village — I'eftaranda  dc  Hracamonte 
where  we  could  get  nothing  to  eat, and  finding  herself  cxcocdti^J 
weak  she  said :  '  Daughter,  give  me  something  for  I  am  Jaint^ 
■ng,'  and  I  hnd  nothing  but  some  dried  figs,  and  she 
suffering  from  fever,  I  gave  them  four  reals  to  get  me  some  i 
for  her,  cost  what  they  might  When  I  saw  that  nothinji 
be  got  for  money,  which  was  returned  to  me,  I  could  not  la 
at  the  saint  without  weeping;,  for  her  face  seemed  half-dead. 
can  never  describe  the  affliction  I  was  in  then,  for  it  seemed  i 
me  as  if  my  heart  was  broken,  and  I  did  nothioR  but  weep ' 
1  saw  myself  in  such  a  plight, — for  I  u'atched  her  dying, 
was  powerless  to  help  her."  "Do  not  be  afflicted  for 
daughter,"  said  the  old  saint,  as  she  noted  her  companion's 
distress,  "  for  these  figs  are  very  good ;  there  are  many 
people  who  do  not  get  such  a  treat"  The  next  day  they 
even  worse,  for  the  only  thing  they  could  get  for  bcr  in 
hamlet  (Macotcra  ?)  where  they  stayed  to  cat,  was  some  gt 
boiled  with  onions,  which  she  partook  of  thankfully,  althou 
they  were  bad  for  her  complaint. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  20th  of  September  she  arrived  at  i 
end  of  her  Lost  earthly  journey,  to  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  i 
which,  ingratitude  and  unkindness  had  not  been  wanting  to  . 
their  sling.  Did  she,  as  she  came  in  sight  of  the  gray  niedi^cvi 
pastoral  town,  dominated  by  the  ducal  castle  of  Alba  glittcrio 
on  its  eminence,  lift  up  the  curtains  of  her  litter,  and  gaze  ■ 
more  with  faded  eyes  on  the  tall  trcas  which  line  the  s»-eepi 
the  gk-amiiiK  Tormcs,  the  view  of  which  in  other  days,  from  i ' 
narrow  grating  of  her  cell,  had  so  often  delighted  and  consolol] 
her?  or  did  she,  already  insensible  to  exterior  tmpressic 
descry  the  first  fatnt  outlines  of  some  other  CounlTy.some  olb 
River,  some  other  City  gleaming  afar  off,  but  very  close  to  I 
now,  to  which  she  believed  that  Death  was  most  assuredly  i 
portal  ? 

Just  before  she  reached  Alba  she  was  met  by  a  mess 
with  the  news  of  the  Duchess's  safe  delivcrj-.  and  she  rallied' 
a  moment  to  say  with  a  gleam  of  her  old,  quaint  humour,  vrliid 
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old  age,  fatigue,  hunger,  and  sorrow  could  not  querKh,  "Thank 
GcxI  that  this  saint  will  be  no  lonRcr  needed." 

It  was  noticed  that,  contrary  to  her  wont,  she  permitted  her 
daughters  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  gave  them  her  benediction  with 
many  fond  and  endearing  expressions.  As  they  lovingly  un- 
dressed her  and  put  her  into  bed.  she  said,  "Oh I  God  help 
mc,  daughters,  and  how  tired  I  feel ;  it  is  more  than  twenty 
years  kincc  J  went  to  l>cd  so  early ;  blesjiul  be  God  that  I  have 
fallen  ill  amongst  you." 

On  the  morrow,  resuming  her  accustomed  mode  of  life,  and 
fur  eight  days  afterwards  with  increasing  difficulty  and  pain, 
she  rose,  visited  the  house,  inspecting  everything,  attended  the 
DivirK  Offices,  and  communicated  with  great  devotion.  After 
communicating  on  St.  Michael's  Day  she  sickcnefJ,  never  to 
rccovirr;  the  heroic  SjMrit  could  no  longer  battle  against  the 
^lapidly  declining  strenyth. 

She   begged  them    lo   carry  her  up   to  the   infirmary,  the 

ating  of  which  looked  on  to  the  High  Altar,  and  whence  she 

Icould   hear  Mass.     There  she   lay   an  entire  day   and   night, 

kbsofbcd  in  prayer.     Eight  years  ago  she  had  noted  down  in 

[her  Breviary  the  year  of  her  death,  and  when  she  bade  farewell 

[to  her  daughters  of  Segovia  she  had  told  them  that  they  had 

[seen  her  for  the  last  time  in  this  life,  and  that  the  hour  of  her 

[departure  was  at  hand.     Not  until  now  was  it  borne  in  upon 

that  the  time  for  Re.st  was  come.     Gently  did  she  prepare 

'her  faithful  nurse.  Ana  de  San  Bartolom^  for  the  inevitable 

separation — which,  in  spite  of  the  auguries  of  the  doctors,  she 

fcw  approaching.     The  nuns  began  to  remember  and  to  repeat 

io  each  other,  in  awcstricken  w  hispcrs,  how  between  eight  and 

jinc  of  the  morning,  a  sister  had  seen  a  ray  of  light,  clear  as 

ystal,  above  all  conception  lovely,  pass  clo«e  by  the  window  of 

Ihc  cell  where  she  aftcnt-ards  died  ;  how  that  very  summer  they 

id  beard  close  by  thein  as  they  were  at  prayer  a  soft  and  tender 

loan,  and  how  the  Mother  Catalina  Baulista,  the  inrinnarian. 

)ktng  up  at  the  heavens  as  she  prayed  before  the  crucifix  in 

le  convent  [Mtio,  had  seen  a  star  larger  and  brighter  than  the 

alight  and  stop  stationary  above  the  roof  of  the  central 

ive  of  the  church,  bathing  it  in  bright  effuIgeDce. 

i'aticntly    and    obediently  she  suflcrcd  all    the  remedies 

ippticd  by  her  afflicted  daughters.     The  cruel  blistering  of  the 

loctors  drew  from  her  lips  no  murmur  of  complaint.     Three 

lays  before  her  death  she  sent  for  Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus,  her 

irst  Uiscalccd  friar,  to  hear  her  confession.     Bound  to  her  by  the 

of  a  lifetime  of  affection  and  common  anxiety,  intensified 

the  memories  of  the  iiuuggles  and  hardships  of  other  da}*! 
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he  exclaimed  brokcn-hcArtcd,  as  he  knelt  before  her  bed,  ud 
realiRcd  the  prospect  of  the  so  fast  approaching  separation 
"Mother!  pray  God  not  to  take  you  now;  leave  us  not  w 
soon."  "  Hush,  Father,"  answered  the  dying  woman, — and  who 
knows  but  the  very  sound  of  her  voice  had  power  to  soothe  the 
old  man's  sorrow, — "  and  is  it  you  that  speak  thus  ?  1  am  a 
longer  necessary  in  this  world."  Almost  as  she  was  spcaktsf 
she  grew  suddenly  worse,  and  the  doctors,  who  were  sent  fat 
with  great  haste,  ordered  her  to  be  carried  down  to  the  ceil  io 
which  she  was  before,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  inBnniiy, 
and  applied  cupping  glasses  to  the  scarified  Rcsh.  Altbongk 
she  smiled,  aware  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  cruel  remedy,  she 
suffered  it  to  be  applied  obediently  and  cheerfully. 

Her  daughters  remembered  evcrj-  detail  of  tho<ie  tM 
painful  moments,  which  they  watched  with  such  solicitude;  ho* 
tliat  a  medicine  of  cvil-smclling  oils,  ordered  by  the  doctors 
from  the  drug  shop,  was  spilled  by  accident  on  the  saint's  bod. 
at  the  moment  of  the  visit  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Alba,  who 
came  constantly  to  tend  and  feed  with  her  own  hand  one  whoa 
she  already  looked  upon  as  a  saint, 

"The  saint  was  pained  that  she  had  come  at  such  an 
unpropitious  moment,  on  account  of  the  evil  smell,  and  I  mH 
to  her  [it  is  the  mother  Maria  de  San  Francisco  who  writes): 
Do  not  gprieve.  Mother,  for  you  smell  as  if  you  had  beoi 
sprinkled  with  water  of  angels  [an  o1d>world  perfume].  And  so 
it  was  that  it  had  a  most  fragrant  scent,  and  the  saint  ancwered 
me :  Praised  be  God,  daughter ;  cover  it  up,  cover  it  up,  so  tlial 
It  does  not  smell  ill,  and  annoy  the  Duchess,  for  1  should  be 
only  too  glad  that  she  had  not  come  here  at  this  time. 

"  When  the  Duchess  entered  she  at  once  sat  down  and 
began  to  embrace  our  Holy  Mother,  and  to  draw  the  clotba 
over  her,  and  she  said  :  '  Do  not  do  that,  your  Bxcellency,  tot 
they  smell  very  ill  with  the  remedies  that  have  been  given  me': 
to  which  the  Duchess  replied:  "On  the  contrary,  they  »a»d! 
delightful :  and  1  am  vexed  that  they  should  throw  scent  oo 
them,  for  if  anything,  it  seems  as  if  water  of  angels  had  been 
sprinkled  here,  and  it  may  do  you  barm.'  And  hearing  whit 
her  HxccHcncy  said,  I  observed  carefully,  and  it  seemed  to  CDC 
a  miracle;  since  in  spite  of  the  pestiferous  oils  that  had  been 
spilt  upon  them,  there  was  no  evil  smell,  but  on  the  contiaiTi 
sweet  savours,  as  has  been  said." 

But  the  end  was  drawing  rapitlly  near.  At  five  o'clock  oo 
St.  Francis"  F.ve  she  asked  for  the  sacraments.  A*  she  waited 
for  them  to  be  brought,  her  bed  surrounded  by  the  nuns  in  deep 
affliction  and  sorrow,  she,  clasping  her  bands,  addressed  thea 
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I  in  tender  words  of  humble  supplicatkm  rather  than  the  authorita- 
Itivc  ones  of  a  last  bequest. 

I  "  Daughters  and  my  mistresses,  I  beseech  you  to  pardon 
rthe  bad  cvampic  I  have  set  you,  and  not  to  follow  my  example, 
[who  have  been  the  i;*^^'*^^'  sinner  in  the  world,  and  she  who 
llias  kept  her  Kiile  and  Constitutions  the  worst.  1  beseech  you 
for  the  love  of  God,  my  daughters,  to  keep  them  with  great 
Lperfection  and  obey  your  superiors." 

t      When  the  Host  entered  her  cell,  in  spite  of  her  extreme 

fwealcncss,  she   rose    and    knelt,  and   would    have    prostrated 

[herself  on  the  -jround  before  it,  had  they  not  controlled  her. 

I  Those  watchinc  her  saw  her  face  change,  and   light  up  with 

a  majestic  and  resplendent  beauty.     All  signs  of  age  had  faded 

away,  leaving  behind  them   the  serenity  of  youth.     Clasping 

her  hands  together,  her  soul  inflamed  with  Dlvincst  Love,  she 

murmured  gladly  sweet  and  joyous  words  of  welcome.    "Oh, 

my  Lord  and  my  Npouae,  at  last  the  longed-for  hour  ha-t  come; 

.it  is  now  time  for  us  to  see  one  another.     My  I-ord,  it  is  now 

time  to  set  forth ;   let  us  go  with  God-spccd  and  thy  will  be 

done.     The  hour  has  at  last  come  for  me  to  leave  this  exile. 

and  for  my  soul  to  rejoice,  one  with  thee  in  what  I  have  so 

long  desired." 

In  this  supreme  trance,  from  her  memory  slip  away  all 
merits  of  her  own ;  she  see^i  only  a  weak  and  erring  human 
nature  darkened  by  many  failings,  and  clings  to  Divine  Mercy 
alone.  Over  and  again  she  repeated,  "  After  all.  Lord,  I  am 
a  daughter  of  the  Church,"  and  asked  pardon  for  her  sins, 
saying  that  she  hoped  to  be  saved  through  the  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  beseeching  her  daughters  to  pray  for  her.  The 
pathetic,  broken  utterances  of  the  Psalmist  never  left  her  lips. 
SaeriJUium  Dto  spiritus  contribulatus ;  cor  eontritum  el  humili- 
atttm,Dftis,tiffn  dfspiciti.  Nr  projieias  tne  a  facit  tua,  Spiritum 
sanctum  tuum  ne  auferas  a  me.  Cor  mundum  crta  in  mt,  Dens. 
But  the  passage  she  dwelt  on  most  was  that  half  verse.  Car 
contrittim  et  humilititum,  Dau^  nan  dtspicies.  At  nine  of  the 
same  night  she  received  Extreme  Unction,  and  herself  jtwned 
in  reciting  the  Psalms  and  Responses.  Again  she  expressed 
her  thanks  for  having  been  made  a  daughter  of  the  Church. 
Once  only  did  Fray  .Antonio  interrupt  her  celestial  repose, 
and  bring  back  her  thoufjhts  to  the  Earth  which  was  becoming 
so  dim  and  shadowj-,  by  asking  her  whether  she  wished  them 
to  take  her  body  to  Aviia.  "Jesus!  Must  you  ask  that,  my 
father  ?  is  there  anything  I  can  call  my  own  ?  Will  they  not 
give  me  a  little  earth  here  ?  " 

And  in  answer  to  one  of  the  nuns  who  reminded  her  that 
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our  Lord  had  no  Iiousc  he  could  call  his  own,  she  said, "  How 
well  you  speak,  Mother !  You  have  consoled  mc  greatly* 
When  the  morning  light  penetrated  the  narrow  cell,  the 
moved  to  one  side,  holding  the  crucifix,  which  never  left  hs 
until  she  was  buried.  So  she  remained  for  fourteen  houix 
in  due|)  i>cace  and  quiet,  her  lips  muving  at  intervals,  as  if  *hc 
was  .ipeaking  with  .lome  one  they  could  not  see.  Towards 
nine  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  October  t;!!^.  her  face  suddenlf 
became  illumined  with  a  great  light  and  splendour,  beautifiil 
and  radiant  as  the  sun,  and  in  a  last  aspiration  of  supmoe 
love,  so  peacefully  and  imperceptibly,  that  it  seemed  to 
those  around  her  that  she  was  still  in  prayer,  her  soul  todc 
flight. 

Fain  would  1  believe  that  before  it  sped  on  its  last  strange 
journey,  she  turned  for  the  last  time  in  a  mute  appeal  kt 
human  sympathy  and  love,  and  died  with  her  head  resting  ia 
the  loving  arms  of  her  faithful  companion  and  nurse.  Ana  dc 
San  Bartolomd 

Lars  it  clutum  <-eiperc 
Quo  vita  nu<K]uacn  decidai ; 
Sed  pricniiiini  mortis  sacnr 
Pcrcnnis  insi.ti  Clcnio. 

That  self-same  night,  as  the  nuns  watched  round  bcr  bed, 
the  infirmarian,  Catalina  de  la  Concepcion,  sitting  close  to  the 
low  window  of  the  cell  which  looked  out  upon  the  clobier, 
heard  a  rustle  as  of  many  footsteps,  and  looking  out  she  saw 
a  great  and  brilliant  throng,  clothed  in  white,  which  weaned 
to  enter  the  cell  and  till  it  with  their  presence.  At  the 
moment  when  the  celestial  visitors  reached  Teresa's  bed,  she 
expired. 

That  same  night  Ana  de  Jesus,  lying  sick  unto  death  in  her 
far-away  convent  of  Granada,  saw  standing  beside  her  bed  a 
Carmelite  nun,  whose  face  she  could  not  discern  because  of 
its  surpassing  glory  and  splendour.  .'\nd  as  she  looked,  nviog 
to  herself,  "  Surely  I  Ictiow  this  nun  ! "  the  face  smiled  and  dftw 
nearer  and  nearer,  until,  daxicled  by  the  cxccs^\-c  splendour 
which  encircled  the  glorious  6gurc,  she  could  sec  no  mure 
And  not  to  one  only,  but  to  many  of  her  children  did  jhe 
appear  that  night  at  that  mysterious  moment  when,  wilh  three 
gighs  so  gentle  and  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  her 
soul  left  the  bondage  of  the  flesh.  "We  here  in  lleaveo,'* 
whispered  the  radiant  vision  to  a  Carmelite  monk,  whose  name 
is  not  given,  "  and  you  there  on  Earth  must  be  one  in  love  and 
purity :  we  above  seeing  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  you  on  earth 
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Ladorinf;  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  So  that  you  below  shall 
[do  with  it.  what  wc  here  with  the  Essence:  Wc  enjoying  and 
lyou  suffering,  for  herein  lies  the  difference  between  us;  and  the 
[inon:  your  suffering  the  greater  your  joy.  Say  thus  to  mj' 
[daughter*." 

I  And  when  the  light  of  another  day  broke  over  the  little 
[world  of  Albu,  and  gilded  the  pallid  fcntures  of  her  for  whom 
■  the  Ktcrnal  Morrciw  had  dawned  in  some  other  world,  I^, 
I  and  behold  !  as  the  watchers  blinded  with  tears  looked  through 
[the  grating  of  her  cell  into  the  convent  orchard,  j-esterday  so 
famiUar — to-day  and  for  all  days  henceforward  so  strange  and 
unlike — to  their  amazement,  for  it  was  old  and  cankered,  and 
I  the  season  for  flowering  long  past — an  almond  tree  that  grew 
I  in  a  little  plot  of  ground  bc-forc  the  window  was  covered  with 
[beauteous  and  fragrant  blossom  1 

I       From  nine  in  the  evening  she  lay  until  next   morning. 

[  surrounded  by  her  afFlictcd   nuns.    Some  rays  of  the  glory, 

[  which   had    been   revealed   to   her   dying   cyc^   still    lingered 

around  the  lifeless  clay,  touching  it  with  an  unearthly  beauty. 

The   benignant    touch   of    Death   had   smoothed   out   all   the 

wrinkles,  and  her  face,  set  in   the  majesty  of  its  passionless 

repose,  regained   the  serene  beauty  of  its  youth;    her  hands 

and   feet,  "transparent   like   m other wif- pearl,"  and   her   limbs, 

[  flexible  and  supple,  retained  the  beauty  of  the  innocence  and 

I  sanctity  they  had  guarded  during  life. 

I        A   strange  and   undefinable  fragrance,  unlike  any  earthly 

I  perfume — a  fragrance  which  even  in  life  had  been  perceptible, 

Land   clung  to   the   articles   she   u.scd    most — issued   from   the 

I  body  as  the^*  performed  the  last  duties  and   prepared  it  for 

ithe  grave,  filling  the  entire  convent  with  its  odour.    At  times 

tit  seemed  to  come  in  waves  of  renewed  sweetness  and  fragrance, 

[which  at  last  became  so  overpowering  that  it  was  necessary 

f  to  open   the  casement.     Nor  was   this  all.     Those  who  were 

I  then  present  testified  .  .  .  years  after,  in  the  evidence  for  her 

canonisation,   to   the   miracles   worked   by  the  dead   bcxiy  of 

Teresa  de  Jesus.    One  sister  recovered  her  sense  of  smell ; 

another  suffering  from   violent  pains  in  the  head  and  eyes 

I  felt   them  swiftly  removed   as  .she  embraced   the   transparent 

[feet.     As  Isabel  dc  la  Cru£  passed  the  Mother's  lifeless  hands 

o\'cr  her  brow,  she  regained  her  failing  sight.     And  who  shall 

say  that,  by  some  strange  psychological  process  dimly  to  be 

defined — some  loosening  of  the  flood-gates  of  the  heart  and 

conscience  —  some  extreme  tension   of  spirit   when    her  sick 

daughters  kissed  her  fet-t  in  a  last  solemn  embrace,  and  passed 

I  her  dead  hands  over  the  aching  brow  and  failing  sight, — who 
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dull  say  that  their  simple  faith  and  supreme  emotion  iIk)  not 
eflect  what  the>-  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  virtues  of  thai 
sacred  and  beloved  body? 

It  is  a  stianj^  coincidence  that  she  died  on  the  same  d^ 
of  the  year  as  San  Francisco  dc  Assisi.  On  the  morm 
following  she  was  buried.  The  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  tk 
Duke  of  Huescar,'  and  many  gentletnen  and  monks  beloagkf 
to  other  religiouit  orders,  tiaving  heard  the  news  of  her  dealli 
in  Salamanca,  arrived  in  all  haste  to  take  part  in  the  hurried 
and  simple  funeral.  An<l  so,  stretched  out  on  a  bier  covetfd 
with  cloth  of  gold, — as  so  many  years  before  she  had  forctoU 
it  would  be,— ndid  the  Korm  of  the  great  woman  upon  whom 
they  now  looked  for  the  last  time  as  they  had  seen  and  known 
her  in  Life,  receive  the  last  marks  of  veneration  and  love  rrom 
these  ^reat  lords  and  simple  neighbours  of  Alba.  Amidst  sighs 
and  awestrickcn  whispers  they  kissed  the  feet  which  hni 
wandered  so  far,  and  were  now  for  ever  stilled,  and  the  patched 
and  faded  habit  of  the  Mother  Teresa  dc  Jesus.  He  wbo 
succeeded  in  toucliing  the  sacred  body  felt  that  he  bore  with 
him  a  talisman  through  life,  and  to  that  ncvcr-to-be'forgottoi 
moment  will  his  thoughts  cling  as  the  clouds  thicken  in  death, 
be  he  Duke  or  Bishop  or  I'casant. 

Her  body,  clothed  in  its  haWt.  was  then  liftej  oflfthebia, 
placed  in  a  coffin,  and  buried  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  beneath  IIk 
arch  and  grating  which  separated  the  Coro  Bajo  from  the 
church,  so  Uiat  both  those  within  and  without  might  rejoice  in 
it  alike.  In  order  the  better  to  preserve  their  sacretl  tresswc, 
and  to  secure  it  from  being  robbed  and  carried  ofT  to  AviU, 
at  the  instance  of  Teresa  de  Laiz,  the  foundress,  a  mass  of 
bricks,  stones,  and  lime  was  hurridly  piled  on  the  coffin  lid. 
The  workmen  and  the  nuns,  who  all  lent  a  hand,  spent  tvo 
days  blocking  up  the  grave  before  it  was  accounted  sufficiently 
safeguarded  and  secure.  But  the  memory  of  the  dead  woman, 
so  near  and  yet  so  far,  still  haunted  them.  Strange  knoekii^ 
were  heard  in.>iide  the  grave  itself  An  indescribable  fragrana 
issued  from  it, — a  fragrance  vaiying  not  only  in  degree,  bat 
in  nature ;  sometimes  like  lilies,  at  others  like  jessamine  and 
violets :  sometimes  impossible  to  define.  They  began  to  reproadl 
themselves  for  not  having  given  a  more  reverent  and  honourabk 
burial  to  the  foundress,  whose  virtues  and  character,  scefl 
through  the  jierspcctive  of  death,  grew  daily  more  bcauteoiB 

'  The  Duk«  or  UueMAT  u  ihc  scootxl,  u  ibu  <if  Coddi  of  Lerin  U  th«  ttM  Uk 
of  the  Duka  of  Alba.  This  Duke  of  lEuctui  wm  ituti  D.  Fadntiic  4c  TvM>  ato 
accompanied  hit  iMhet,  ihe  cicsl  Dtike,  to  FUndetf.  Hi*  wife'*  dclivcrf  bad  bM 
Ihc  eniue  oCTefcw'*  ooining  lo  Alli*. 
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land  wondrous.    They  longed,  the  poor  women  I  to  probe  the 

I  mysteries  of  that  blockcd-up  tomb  in  the  choir  wall;  to  look 
once  more  on  what  was  left  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Teresa 
dc  jcsus.     At  length,  nine   months   after   her  death  (she  who 

I  might  bitterly  have  opposed  it,  Tere«a  de  Laiz,  could  oppose 
it  no  longer,  for  she  too  was  come  to  her  long  home  In  the  walls 

I  ofthe  convent  church),  Gracfan,  who  in  his  capacity  of  Provincial 
was  vUiting  the  convent,  acceded  to  thetf  prayers  that  the  body 
might  be  exhumed.     With  the  utmost  secrecy,  lest  any  inkling 

I  of  it  should  reach  the  Duke  of  Alba,  he  and  his  companion, 
aided  by  the  community,  set  to  work  to  remove  the  stones  and 
Tubbish.  This  took  them  four  days,  the  coffin  being  opened  on 
the  4th  of  July  i;S3.  The  tid  had  been  broken  in  with  the  mass 
of  building  material.  It  was  half  rotten,  and  full  of  mould  and 
damp.  The  habit  too  was  rotten  ami  smelt  of  damp  and  decay. 
But  the  body,  althou^  it  was  covered  with  the  earth  which  had 
fallen  through  the  lid,  was  as  sound  and  entire  as  on  the 
day  it  was  buried.  They  removed  the  mouldering  clothes  (for 
according  to  Spanish  custom  she  was  buried  fully  dressed  in  the 
habit  she  had  worn  in  life),  washed  the  body  and  scraped  the 
earth  off  with  knives,  and  after  putting  fresh  clothes  on  her, 
wrapped  her  up  in  a  sheet  and  placetl  her  in  a  chest,  which  was 
again  deposited  in  the  same  place  as  before,  and  which  may 
L«till  be  seen  by  the  devout  or  curious  visitor  to  Alba.  It  was 
Inoticed,  however,  that  the  scrapings  of  earth  (which  were  piounly 
l^reserved  as  relics)  were  impregnated  with  the  same  indefinable 
lodour  as  pcr\'adcd  the  tomb  itself.  They  did  not  remark 
[(however  strange  it  may  appear),  what  it  was  reserved  for  a 
[future  occasion  to  demonstrate,  that  both  earth  and  ccre-ctotbes 
saturated  in  a  fragrant  oil  whidi  exiKled  from  the  body, 
id  communicated  itself  to  everything  it  touched,  "  so  that  if 
I^K  Lord  (I  quote  Yepes)  had  not  declared  it  afterwards  by 
a  thousand  ways,  they  were  so  blinded  with  joy  that  they  would 
not  have  seen  it." 

Those  to  whom  her  wonderful  life  may  have  s,iid  but  little 
tnelt  in  silent  and  reverent  veneration  before  the  miracle  of  the 
iiptibilJty  of  her  body.  This  indeed  proved  her  to  have 
a  saint  in  very  truth.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  first  steps  being  taken  by  the  miracle-loving  and  super- 
stitious Philip  II.  to  secure  her  beatification  and  canonisation. 
Human  natun;,  eternally   unchanged   and   unchangeable, — the 

Psame  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  sixteenth, — as 
throughout  the  ages,  cr>'ing  like  Tliomas  incredulously  for 
die  sign,  blind  to  the  greatness  and  mystery  of  the  life  which 
has  passed  before  their  eyes,  and  they  have  touched  an<l  failed 
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to  apprehend.      For  the  opinion  of  the  old 
Florence,  San  Antonino,  was  held  by  few : 

"As  for  us  whose  path  is  surrounded  by  shadows,  to  wbooi 
it  is  permitted  to  judge  of  the  saints  by  what  we  know  and 
presume  of  their  works.  1  think  that  none  can  doubt  but  that 
many  of  the  blessed  men  and  women,  who  have  not  beta 
canonised  by  the  Church,  nnr  even  mentioned  by  her.  have  not 
been  less  wttrthy  nor  less  glorious  than  many  who  are  canottbcd. 
For  the  canonising  of  them  docs  not  make  them  more  worthy, 
nor  give  them  more  essential  glory,  neither  docs  it  determine  tfac 
degree  of  sanctit>',  but  only  that  temporal  honour  arKl  glotjr 
that  may  arise  to  them  from  the  solemn  celebration  of  their  oAa 
and  festival,  which  without  this  cannot  be  done." 

Before,  however,  the  body  was  replaced,  Gracian  cut  offtht 
left  hand,  and  bore  it  with  him  to  Avila  in  a  locked  casket  AH 
of  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July  1 583. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  second  general  Chapter  of  the  Orda 
held  at  Pastrana.  Gracian,  no  longer  Provincial  of  the  Order, 
pleaded  the  prior  claims  of  the  convent  of  Avila  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  body  of  its  foundress.  Avila,  which  had  been  not 
only  her  own  birthplace  but  that  of  the  Reform,  had  undoubted)}' 
the  best  right  to  the  mortal  remains  of  its  illustrious  townswoman. 
It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  she  had  gone  to  die  in  Altu, 
instead  of  in  the  Convent  of  San  Jos^  where  she  was  still  prioress. 
There  was  another  and  a  more  ui^nt  reason.  Before  Teresa's 
death  Gracian  had  given  a  signed  and  written  promise  to  tbc 
fiishop  of  Palencia  (Don  Alvaro  de  Memlo/a),  that  her  body 
should  find  tt-s  last  resting-place  on  the  right  side  of  the  altw 
opposite  to  the  sumptuous  tomb  he  bad  built  for  himself  to 
the  left  of  the  High  Altar  of  San  Josd.  Through  hts  secretaiy, 
Carrillo,  who  was  present  at  the  Chapter,  Uic  Bishop  now 
demanded  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 

On  the  24th  of  November  1 585.  Fray  Grcgorio  de  Nacianoeoo 
and  his  two  companions,  the  Bishop's  secretary,  and  Master 
Julian  dc  A^-ila.  arrived  in  Alba  on  their  secret  misskm. 
Gracian  arrived  at  the  convent  on  the  same  day.  To  the 
prioress  aUjne,  and  to  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  and  most 
venerable  of  the  nuns,  did  tbcy  confide  the  object  of  then 
coming.  The  Convent  Church  of  Alba  has  witnessed  strange 
sights, — but  never  one  more  strange  and  weird  than  that  whid) 
took  place  at  nine  o'clock  of  that  November  night  of  1  ^S^.  So 
as  not  to  excite  suspicion,  tht  nuns  wcrr  sent  to  sing  Matin 
in  the  Coro  Alto;  and  then,  whilst  the  dreary  monotone  rf 
their  voices  rose  and  fell  through  the  vaulted  roof,  the  tn> 
friars,  together  with  the  prioress  and  such  of  the  nuns  akmc 
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IS  had  been  taken  into   the  secret,   set   to  work  to  open  the 
atnb  once  more. 

Tlie  clothes  which  enveloped  the  corpse  were  rotten ;  the 
■heet  saturated  with  the  oil  *  that  distilled  from  the  body :  but 
"«  body  itself,  in  spite  of  its  Iieing  somewhat  shrivelled,  they 
found  as  intact  and  fragrant  as  before.  It  was  noticed  that 
small  serge  cloak  which  had  been  used  to  stanch  the  blood 
^hich  oozed  from  her  mouth  (her  death,  like  that  of  her  brother 
-orcnzo,  was  due  to  a  broken  blood-vessel,  or  according  to  the 
expression  of  her  biographers.  "  a  flux  of  blood  ")  was  saturated 
irith  blood,  which  Mill  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  and  two 
lonths,  retained  its  natural  colour. 

When  in  fullilmeiit  of  his  orders.  Fray  Gregorio,  overcome 

sy  emotion  (he  afterwards  told  Ribera  that  it  was  the  greatest 

laacrilice  of  himself  (iod  had  ever   called  upon  him  to  make), 

|drcw  the  knife  which  hung  at  his  belt  and  severetl  the  left  arm 

'  am  the  body,  that  they  might  leave  it  with  the  nuns  of  Alba — 

the  Chapter  had  decreed  in  order  to  mitigate  their  grief — 

bone  was  as  sound,  and  the  flesh  as  soft,  and  its  colour  as 

natural,  as  if  she  had  but  just  died.     Then  wrapping  up  their 

STCcious  burden   as   best   they  could,   they   bore  it   from  the 

^convent. 

lit  the  meantime  the  strange  odour  peculiar  to  the  relics, 
!iich  invaded  the  choir  and  kept  increasing  in  intensity,  roused 
suspicions  of  the  nuns  in  the  choir  above.  Stricken  with 
sudden  and  wofol  foreboding,  heedless  of  Matins  (to  remain 
for  ever  unsaid, — but  I  am  confident  that  the  saint  forgave 
icm  that  one  breach  of  discipline),  and  guided  by  the  celestial 
fragrance,  they  rushed  to  the  porteria. — to  find  their  treasure 
and  the  gates  shut.  Then  they  remembered,  as,  stricken 
irith  grief,  they  looked  on  the  severed  arm  and  a  bit  of  the 
>lood-»tairied  cloth — all  that  remaincti  to  ihcm  of  the  sacred 
>dy  of  their  foundress — how  one  day  during  recreation,  whilst 
they  talked  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  ('haptcr  of  Pastrana. 
ley  had  heard  three  knocks  twice  repeated  inside  the  grave, 
>n  the  same  day  and  hour  when,  according  to  Fray  Gregorio 
facianccno,  the  warrant  for  the  translation  had  been  signed  at 
■*astrana. 

At  earliest  dawn  the  friars  and  their  mysterious  burden  were 
Ircady  traversing  the  wild  track  over  the  uplands  to  .'Vvila — 
the  road  Teresa  had  so  often  tntvclled  in  life,  and  was  fated  still 


>  It  u  HiaaKc  ihai  Kibcn.  «lu*e  Lift  wn  iwtiilcn  in  1590,  tbcnlil  dM  oiention 
Fthc  fMt  of  tbc  oil.  Y«fic^  on  the  oanuarf,  wba  JHitti  upMi  it,  wiote  m  1614.  the 
'feu  nf  hci  btatlfidtion.  The  jnilicioat  tuiJCf  «my  dtnir  from  ihoc  facti  u-lulnci 
'  oa»clMi«n  ho  chviHM. 
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to  travel  a);ain  before  her  bones  and  mutilated  body  «cr 
allowed  once  more  to  rest  in  ]>eace  at  Alba.  Although  ^b^ 
arrival  of  the  body  in  Avila  wtts  kept  a  profound  secret  (it  <n> 
feared  that  the  Dukes  of  Alba  might  get  wind  of  it,  and  imbl 
on  its  instant  restitution),  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  souk 
notice  of  tt  transpiring  to  the  outer  world.  A  secret  niraon 
reached  Ycpcs  in  Madrid — the  good  Ycpcs.  now  Confessor  to 
the  King,  and  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  fat  bishopric.  Provided 
with  the  Provincial  Doria's  license,  who  easily  granted  it  to  one 
whose  express  object  it  was  to  lay  before  his  Majcst>*  an  accosnt 
of  its  marvellous  incorruptibility,  the  Jeronimitc  friar  sped  ki 
Avila  as  fast  as  his  mule's  hoof*  could  bear  him.  With  his 
went  the  Bishop  of  Cordoba  and  Don  Francisco  de  Cootrent, 
Oidor  of  the  Royal  Council,  "with  the  devout  intent  of  viiJtiiig 
the  holy  body,  and  seeing  that  new  marvel."  They  arrived  a 
Avila  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  were  lodged  in  the 
palace  of  the  Bbhop,  to  whom  they  confided  their  purpose.  On 
New  Year's  Day  some  twenty  people, — including  the  mat 
famous  doctors  and  notaries  of  the  city. — to  testify  to  all  thai 
passed,  and  a  few  "  principal  "  gentry,  assembled  in  the  potterii 
of  San  Jos^  of  Avila.  All  fell  on  their  knees  in  silent  aoonlM 
as  the  body  was  brought  out  into  the  gateway.  Then  riflB 
tiiey  stood  bare-headed,  some  amongst  them  movcil  to  tean  at 
the  sight  of  the  rigid  mummy  before  them.  The  body  iw 
entire — no  sign  of  corruption  could  be  discovered — and  gaw 
forth  a  fragrant  smell ;  the  bones  and  nerves  so  firmly  knit 
together  that,  when  they  lifted  it  out  of  the  chest,  it  comemd 
its  rigidity,  and  stood  upright  with  very  little  support.  The 
flesh  was  soft  and  flexible ;  they  could  lift  (he  head  by  the  hair; 
the  bones  and  flesh  of  the  shoulder  whence  the  arm  had  betn 
severed  by  Nacianccno  retained  their  natural  colour ;  and  mthal 
it  did  not  weigh  more  than  a  child  of  two  years  old  ;  "so  that' 
concludes  good  Hishop  Ycpcs, "  herein  appear  three  mintdes— 
incorruption,  fragrance,  and  agility." 

It  was  impossible  that  an  event  so  transcendental  ^hould  n* 
get  wind.  The  Hishop  of  .Avila  threatened  cxcommunicatioo 
on  all  who  should  divulge  what  they  had  seen,  but  was  foroed 
to  raise  it,  so  inten.'*e  was  the  excitement.  So  went  events  tn 
Avila ;  but  in  Alba  they  were  far  otherwise.  It  is  said  that  • 
tay  sister,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  not  included  in  the 
censure.^  of  the  Chapter,  asked  the  prioress's  leave  to  present  i 
pie  .the  h.id  made  to  the  Duclicss.  Inside  the  pie  she  ^acedi 
paper  giving  a  full  account  of  what  had  happened.  The  oU 
Duchess,  deeply  moved,  rushed  out  into  the  streets  s^namiof 
like  a  madwoman — "They  have  taken  Santa  Teresa  frooi  met 
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The/  have  taken  the  saint  from  me ! "  The  old  Duke  of  Alba 
was  dead;  also  his  son — the  I>ukc  of  Huescar,  who  had  been 
present  at  Teresa's  funeral, — and  the  then  representative  of  the 
Hou^  of  Alba  was  that  Don  Antonio  Alvarez  dc  Toledo 
immortalised  in  Lope  de  Vega's  sonnet : 

tielurdo  que  i  mi  tictra  huyui  v«nido 
A  ncr  utku  umbien  dc  tan  [ia»tur«a. 

He  was  absent  at  the  time  in  Navarre,  of  which  he  was 
hereditary-  Constable;  but  hit  uncle,  the  E'rior  of  San  Juan,  who 
manafjed  his  estates,  one  of  the  saint's  most  ardent  devotees,  at 
once  used  all  the  powerful  influence  of  the  House  of  Alba  to 
secure  its  return  to  their  ancestral  town,  of  which  it  had  now 
become  the  chtefest  treasure.  A  brief  was  despatched  by 
Sixtus  V.  to  his  Nuncio  in  Spain,  ordering  its  immediate 
restitution. 

Without  a  moment's  delay,  Fray  Nicolas  d«  Jesus  Maria 
(Doria),  the  IVovincial.  set  out  for  Avila  to  arrange  for  the 
translation.  At  dead  of  nif^ht  two  friars,  bearing  between  them 
their  strange  burden,  issued  from  the  gates  of  Avila,  crosLscd  the 
bridge,  and  took  the  hilly  paili  to  Mancera.  And  so  for  the 
last  time  did  Teresa  bid  a  long  farewell  to  her  native  town.  In 
a  small  town  half-way  between  Dunielo  and  Mancera, — La 
Boveda,— some  labourers,  who  were  threshing  at  night,  attracted 
by  the  unusual  and  peculiar  odour  which  i<>sued  from  the 
remains,  left  their  threshing-floors  and  followed  ihcm,  in  order 
to  discover  wliat  it  was  that  caust-d  it. 

At  Mancera,  where  Ihcy  stayed  in  the  monastery  for  the 
nigbt,  a  sick  monk,  suffering  from  tertian  ague,  was,  "to  console 
him."  bidden  by  the  prior  "  to  make  haste  and  rise  to  keep 
watch  over  the  holy  body."  He  too  smelt  the  stran):;e  and 
peculiar  fragrance.  He  remained  by  her  side  until  midni^jht, 
and  for  thai  night  at  least  he  was  free  from  the  ague,  the  attack 
of  which  should  have  come  on  at  nighlfall.  On  the  morrow, 
when  they  bore  her  away,  his  tears  fell  fast  as  he  bade  her 
farewell,  and  prayed,  not  that  he  might  be  rid  of  his  infirmities 
but  ih.it  she  would  help  him  to  suffer  them  ;  "and  that  someday 
the  aRuc  left  him  and  never  again  returned." 

They  arrived  at  Alba  early  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
August  of  15S6,  but  so  cunningly  concealed  the  nature  of  their 
burden  that  none  might  know  what  they  carried  ;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  little  before  or  after,  they  deposited 
the  body  in  the  convent.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  that  day  in 
Alba  1    Arrangements  bad  been  tnade  to  meet  and  bring  her 
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into  the  town  in  solemn  and  triumphant  procession,  to  fri 
sound  of  music.     But  the  downcast  friars,  bent  on  ful&Uia(| 
their  ungracious   and   disla-tteful   mission,  sternly  discounjdl 
any  attempt  at  festivity.     The  Provincial's  orders  were  dcdsn^j 
and  obeyed  to  the  letter.     He  had  not  placed  the  body 
to  remain,  but  merely  as  a  loan,  in  on:dlence  to   the  Pg 
There   was   to  be  no  rejoicing.    The  friars  were  to  deltmj 
up,  and  receive  an  acknowledgment  that  it  had  been  dene 

In  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Counteui 
Lcrin,  and  the  crowd  which  filled  the  church,  it  was  unc 
so  that  all  could  s«  it.    The  Prior  of  Pastrana  briefly 
the  nuns  whether  they  recognised  the  body  as  being  thai  < 
the  Mother  Tere.sa  de  Jesus,  and  tf  they  accepted  its  delif 
Their  answer  was  swelled  by  the  unanimous  response  ofl 
crowd,  and  it  was  duly  attested  by  a  notary.     Guards 
placed  at  the  gates  of  the  church  to  secure  the  tafe^ori 
relics,  which,  after  so  many  vicissitudes,  and   nearly  a 
absence,  had  been  at  last  restored  to  their  safe  keeping;  fori 
one  believed  in  the  friars'  faith,  or  that  thej-  would  not  gett' 
away  if  they  could.     An  injunction  was  aUo  served  on  the'i 
not  to  give  them  up.     It  was  well  that  the  body  was  in 
behind  the  grating,  for  the  excited  crowd,  in  their  eagerness  I 
relics,  would  have  torn  it  to  pieces. 

Kibera,  on  his  way  from  Salamanca  to  Avila  on  purpose  I 
visit  the  body,  "  which  I  greatly  desired  to  do,"  arrived  at 
monastery  very  little  after  the  friars,  so  that,  had  he  (he 
regretfully)  got  there  a  moment  before,  he  would  have  found  i 
in  the  porteria,and  had  his  desire  gratified. 

It  is  to  his  pen  that  wc  owe  the  description  of  the 
scene  which  took   place  that  August  day  within   the  cont 
walls  of  Alba.    The  body  lay  all  exposed  to  view  behind 
grating  of  the  low  choir  from  early  in  the  morning  until  night 

"The  whole  afternoon  the  church  was  so  full  of  people coomI 
to  sec  the  marvel,  that  neither  could  they  be  put  out  nor  cooUl 
those  who  were  farther  inside  get  out,  until  very  late,  for  nome] 
could  gaze  at  her  enough.  ...  Of  all  this  I  was  a  witness,  uidj 
saw  her  at  my  leisure  through  the  grating  and  afterwards,  tho«^  t 
hurriedly ;  for,  although  it  was  night,  and  the  doors  of  the  chonhj 
were  being  shut,  those  behind  us  would  not  let  us  do  so.  That] 
same  night,  before  the  friars  who  had  brought  her  5t.-irtcd  oa] 
their  journey,  they  came  to  sup  at  the  posada,  and  brougbtj 
away  with  them  the  habit  in  which  the  body  had  been  wrajntm.] 
to  take  it  back  to  Avila,  for  in  Alba  they  clothed  it  in  aootwr.! 
It  was  wrapped  and  tied  up  in  a  blanket,  so  that  the  folds  caiiK 
out  at  the  sides,  and  1  drew  near  to  smell  it,  and  tt  bad  in 
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ccellcnt  odour;  it  remained  there  about  three 'quarter!*  of  an 
3ur,  and  when  the  friars  were  gone  I  went  to  the  room  where 
icy  had  been,  and  even  from  the  short  time  the  habit  had  Uin 
c,  it  had  left  a  perfume  in  the  chamber,  which  at  once  I 
nclt  and  recognised.  In  a  little  while  my  companion  returned, 
id  I  asked  him  if  he  smelt  anything;  and  he  said  he  did,  and 
liat  it  was  very  perceptible." 

Ribcra  has  Iclt  us  a  minute  description  of  the  body  as  it 

18  in  158S: 

'  [  saw  the  Minted  body,  greatly  to  my  satiiifaction,  on  the 

^Sth  of  March  of  this  year  of  1 588,  as  I  cxamitietl  it  thoroughly, 

being  my  intention  to  give  the  testimony  I  give  here.     I  can 

leacribe  it  well.     It  is  erect,  although  bent  some\^'hat  forward, 

is  usual  with  old  people;  and  by  it,  it  can  well  be  seen  that 

|he  was  of  very  good  stature.     By  placing  a  hand  behind  it  to 

Ln  against,  it  stands  up,  and  can  be  dressed  and  undressed  as 

she  were  alive.     The  whole  body  is  of  the  colour  of  dates, 

Ithough  in  some  parts  a  little  whiter.    The  face  is  of  a  darker 

ilour  than  the  rest,  since,  the  veil  having  fallen  over  it,  and 

ithered  tog<.-ther  a  great  quantity  of  dust,  it  uras  mtich  wotk 

tVed  than  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  it  It  absolutely  entire, 

that  not  even  the  tip  of  the  nose  has  recetvcd  any  injury. 

le  head  b  as  thickly  covered  with  hair  as  when  ihcy  buried 

The  eyes  are  dried  up,  the  moisture  they  possessed  having 

iraporatcd.  but  as  for  the  rest  entire.    Even  the  hairs  on  the 

lolcs  on  her  face  are  there.     The  mouth  is  tightly  shut,  «o  that 

it  cannot  be  opened.     The  shoulders,  especially,  are  very  Aeshy. 

he  place  wbeooe  the  arm  was  cut  is  moist,  am)  the  raobturc 

clings  to  the  hand,  and  leaves  the  same  odour  as  the  body.    The 

id  exceeding  shi^ly,  and  raised  as  if  in  the  action  of  betK- 

dtbough  the  fingers  arc  not  enttfc     TAfjr  did  Ut  in 

Jtkem,  timee  tJu  kamd  that  did  auk  grtat  ikiHgs,  and  that 

'  liad  left  entire,  omghl  for  n-er  to  kmre  remaiiud  w.    The  fact 

very  beautiful  and  sluody,  and,  in  short,  the  wbok  body  b 

11  covered  with  Beak.    Inc  fragrwioe  of  llw  body  b  the  aeoK 

.  that  of  the  arm,  hot  stronger.    So  Kreat  a  ooosolatioa  ms  It 

me  to  see  this  hidden  ircaAurc.  that  to  wif  thJnMng  it  was  the 

day  I  ever  had  in  my  Itfa,  and  1  amfa)  DM  nse  ml  her 

One   anxiety   I    have,  lest  some  dqr  tbqr  tbotdd 

ate  it.  either  at  the  t^pficA  at  gjntX  prrBonfUf  or  at  the 

lityoftfaeiaonaatcrki;  (or  by  no  mcMM^Md  Ihb  be 

batilsfaooM  icMin  ■vGodMk  it.  M^M^Miy  oTUa 

.and  the  mosc  Mve  vwbbi^  aod  aaoiinaw  tanctily  et 

Mother  To 

<  it  nor  be  woo  giants  i 


)OK  pvc  nrnM^  aso  auuinaow  sencaiy  oi 
de  JcHK.  Tp  nr  Mokinit  aeither  he  who 
^tmxOM'ti,  •CBaatBwtfHaoMorhen.''  .  .  . 


CHAPTER   XXVIH 
THE  PATRON  SAINT  OF  SPAIN 

Icr  life  WM  mdkiTcUous,  yoa  uy,  Lorduo^  a&d  to  bet  Dealb, 
Anj  wlmt  n'cilook  it  |)MKiii£  niiLrvclluui. 
Whfie'ci  she  trod  they  Ksy  Ihc  rotet  blnttomcil. 
And  liliu  tirmllufd  ttfaage  fngrancc. 
Nay  mote,— IVc  heaid  it  Mid  thai  o'et  bo  uputchte  they  euck  tbc  flMi 

angels'  wine*. 
And  bm  faint  untfn  or  voIcm  ch>nitng  ihranBghovt  Ihe  lileM  NI^L 

Ou>  Plut. 

IN  IS94.  twelve  years  aHer  Teresa's  death.  Ana  dc  JesustM 
her  way-  from  Salamanca  to  Avila.  procurtxl  lea\-e  bxia 
her  -superiorK  to  visit  the  remains  of  the  Mother  she  had  » 
venerated,  and  by  her  disobedience  so  pained,  tn  life. 

In  1598  the  body  was  rcmov(»l  to  a  worthier  buriai-pUoe  to 
the  left  of  the  High  Altar,  above  the  choir,  where  a  sort  ofltnk 
chapel  or  niche,  as  in  the  case  of  all  famous  Spanish  brines— 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  for  instance— had  been  baik 
for  its  reception.  On  the  side  next  the  convent  a  litUe  door 
gave  admittance  to  the  nuns  who  decked  and  tended  it ;  toward* 
the  church  it  was  protected  by  a  gilded  grating.  Here,  tbo, 
they  placed  the  chest — the  gift  of  Teresa's  friend,  thie  old 
Duchess  of  Alba — which  cont-iined  her  remains.  Tbc  wall* 
wcTe  hung  with  cloth  of  silver,  the  gift  of  a  later  Duchess  of 
Alba,  Dofla  Mcncia  dc  Mciidoza;  and  the  silver  lamp  whidi 
burnt  before  it  day  and  night  was  the  offering  of  the  Duke,  her 
husband.  Tbc  rich  baldaquin  of  cloth  of  gold  which  canopied 
the  cofnn  was  sent  by  an  Infanta  of  Spain,  Doha  Isabel  Qtn 
Eugenia,  afterwards  Archduchess  of  Flanders. 

For  the  three  short  years  that  had  comcand  gone  since  Tereu'i 
death  had  worked  a  mighty  change.  It  was  no  longer  a  mot 
tribute  of  sorrowing  veneration  for  the  virtues  of  uie  woaM 
whose  like  they  should  never  look  on  again,  but  of  adoratkiQ  M 
the  ^int.  By  a  proce^t  easily  understood  in  ardent  and  sdt- 
concentrated  minds,  amidst  the  silence  and  m^-stic  repose  of  thr 
cMstcr,  the  real  Teresa  who  had  lived  and  mo\'ed  amongst  then 
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I  became  dimmer  and  dimmer;  ss  the  successive  layers  of  atmo- 
I'SpheTe  between  her  and  them  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  so  she 
■too  gradually  faded  away,     in  like  proportion  as  she  impressed 
Itiiem  in  life,  .so  did  she  beset  their  imaginations  in  death ;  and 
I  the  counterfeit  image  they  were  fabricating  in  her  stead — Time 
I  and  they  lx:twcen  them — loomed  day  by  day  larger  and  more 
Iglonous,  more  fixed  in  outline,  more  ethereal  and  unearthly. 
I  The  miracles  attributed  to  her  relics  grew  in  magnitude  and 
I  wonder.     But  I  would  note  one  fact :  that  the  miracles  said  to 
I  have  been  worked  at  this  period  are  widely  different  in  character 
Ifrom  the  crude  inventions    of   the  following  century  which 
(canonised   her.     They  do   not  outrageously  offend  either  our 
hense  of  probability  or  the  canons  of  good  taste.     They  are  all 
Fdirectcd  to  beneficent    ends,  and  not  to  the    mere  wanton 
I  laudation  of  the  saint  herself.    They  are  the  spontaneous  out- 
Ipome  of   genuine    simplicity   and    faith ;    and   however   naif, 
Uiowevcr  much  they  show  that  humanit>'  loves  to  deceive  it-sclf, 
■only  a  fool  or  a  person  entirely  devoid  of  the  finer  instinct!)  could 
[find  it  in  fus  heart  to  laugh  at  them.     Nay,  some  of  these  cures, 
Imarvcllous  as  they  are,  are  steeped  in  so  strange  a  pathos,  and 
lold-world   and  stately  dignity,  that  wc   almost   find  ourselves 
Idepluring  as  a  loss  to  humanity  the  disapj>ca ranee  of  the  good 
uith,  the  tenderness  and  pa.ssionate  Belief,  that  made  such  things 
roossible     Even  the  relation  of  them  as  told  by  Ribera,  with 
Kbat  strange  blending  of  matterKtf-factness  and  simplicity  and 
Kravity   which   i.*   the   peculiar  characteristic  of  the   Spani.<h 
■character, — and  peculiarly  his, — rouses  no  mental  protest,  but 
rather  holds  the  mind  in  a  sort  of  tender  fascination. 
I       'I'hcrc  were  doubtless  other  motives — motives  of  which  those 
■vho  acted  upon  them  may  have  been  dimly  conscious,  or  even 
Altogether  unconscious  (for  it  must  be  remembered  wc  are  not 
pealing  with  a  century  of  charlatanry,  but  of  one  which  esteemed 
nnith,  or  what  it  conceived  to  be  Truth,  as  the  most  precious  of 
Rs  pos>iessions).     The  miracles  worked  by  the  sacred  relics  so 
lealously  guarded  in  the  Convent  of  Alba  undoubtedly  shed  a 
Rflectcd  lustre  on  that  community — a  lustre  which  it  was  to 
Ihctr  glory  (not  interest)  to  enhance ;   but  no  less  certain   is 
R  that  the  body  of  legend  which  clustered  around  them   was 
piost  firmly  believed  in  by  those  who  unconsciously  helped  to 
■reave  it. 

I  In  \Coi,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  the  relic- 
punters,  the  General  of^  the  Order  commanded  the  chest  to 
pc  nailed  down,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  open  without 
breaking.  On  this  occasion  the  body  was  again  uncovered  in 
be  presence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Alba,  and  the  entire 
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community.    Before,  howc\-cr,  I'ray  Tomas  dc  Jesus  accompli^ 
his  Iwhest,  he  still  further  mutilated  the  body  he  had  been  Mt 
to  preserve  more  barbarously  than  any  of  his  predecessors.    Ik  I 
distributed  bits  of  flesh  amongst  the  bystanders. — and  bcsida ' 
the  fair  portion  he  rcser\'ed  for  himself,  tore  away  a  rtb"«iik] 
more  devotion  than  piety." 

On  the  t3th  of  July  i6l6.  two  years  after  hct  beatificaticR.1 
on  the  occasion  of  some  alterations  being  made  in  tite  dispositioii] 
of  the  tomb,  the  body  was  again  discovered,  and  from  that  dm^] 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  thtrty-four  years,  it  remained  "• 
safe  cu.ttody  and  concealed  from  human  vision." 

In  1750  the  tomb  was  again  opened  in  honour  of  Ferdti 
VI.  and  his  wife,  Maria  Barbara  of  Portugal ;  and,  although  t 
royal  visit  never  took  place,  owing  to  the  Queen's  illness.  I 
General  of  the  Order,  Fray  Nicolas  de  Jesus  Maria,  and  1 
Duke  of  Hucscar,  as  representing  the  House  of  Alba,  pr 
to  Alba,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangement^^.  The 
sepulchral  urn  in  which  the  chest  was  laid  was  then  once  1 
brought  to  light.  The  chest  il.telf  was  found  to  be  of  wood.) 
secured  with  nine  bars  of  gilded  iron.  The  lock  was  also  1 
but  as  the  key  was  lost,  it  had  to  be  forced.  The  chest 
lined  inside  with  crimson  velvet,  as  fresh  and  lovely  as  if  it 
tjccn  but  newly  cut  from  the  piece.  The  body — what  little  of  i 
was  left — showed  no  signs  of  corruption,  although  sadly  mii 
latcd  by  a  mistaken  and  irreverent  piety.  The  right  foot,  1 
left  hand  and  arm,  and  the  heart ;  a  portion  of  the  upper  jan 
the  left  eye;  several  of  the  ribs,  and  various  pieces  of  Bcsh  . 
bon«.  had  been  carried  away  by  the  relic-hunters.  The 
skin,  and  bones  of  the  rest  of  the  body  were  intact  and  unia 
jured ;  the  head  wa.<(  severed  from  the  bust,  and  a  great  part  < 
the  neck  missing.  The  pupil  and  la.<d)es  of  the  right  eye 
distinctly  discernible ;  the  right  arm  as  flexible  as  if  still  imk 
with  life,  tn  the  place  where  the  hand  had  been  fordli 
wrenched  ofl',  the  bone  was  still  white  and  beauteous. 
toes  and  nails  of  the  right  foot  could  be  clearly  distinguisb 
The  body  itself  was  covered  with  a  fine  linen  sheet;  o^*er  1 
was  laid  a  second  covering  of  thin  crimson  ^Ik.  A 
casket  which  lay  in  the  coflin  beside  it  contained  a  parchmc 
deed  testifying  to  the  condition  of  the  body  when  last  it 
exhumed  in  1616. 

As  the  Duke  of  Huescar  was  unable  to  assist  at  its  for 
restitution  to  the  um — having  been  recalled  by  the  King  to 
Escorial—iic  solemnly  made  oath  before  he  left  Alba  thati 
body  was  the  same  he  had  seen  taken  out  of  it  little  more  1 
a  fortnight  before.    This  was  on  the  iSth  of  October,  and 
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le  29t]i  it  wait  again  replaced  in  the  chest,  whidi  was  nailed 
nd  u-ith  nine  bars  of  gilded  iron  as  before,  locked  with  three 
:Cy»,  and  once  more  deposited  in  the  um. 

In  1760  the  tomb  where  she  had  rested  so  long  was  pulled 

!own  to  make  way  for  a  sumptuous  chapel  reared  in  her  honour 

•Y  those  Catholic  monarchs,  Ferdinand  VI.  and  Maria  Barbara 

Portugal     The  whole   disposition   of  the  church  was  then 

tirely  altered.    A  new  choir  was  built  at  the  end  opposite  the 

High  Altar;  the  altar-pieces  were  lorn  down  or  renewed.     The 

little,  dark,  rustic  church  as  Teresa  had  known  it  di:jappc.ired ; 

[one  by  one  the  old  landmarks  sacred  to  her  memory  were  done 

.way  with;  the  grave  and  dignified  century  of  which  she  had 

formed  a  part  was  for  ever  eflfaced  under  the  mole  of  jaspers 

nd  marbles  laid  on  it  by  the  cold,  gaunt,  inartistic  hand  of  the 

eighteenth  century,  which  produced  nothing — could   produce 

nothing,  and,  utterly  barren  and  impotent  itself,  was  only  the 

more  eager  to  destroy  what  it  no  longer  understood. 

On   the   afternoon   of  the    13th   of  October    of  that   year 
Ferdinar>d   VI.  was   king   rKi   more,  and   Charles   III.  reigned 
bis  stead),  the  body,  which,  whilst  this  profane  work  of 
destruction  was  going  on,  had  been  guarded  in  the  cell  where 
she  died,  was  solemnly  conducted  to  the  Camarin  llajo. 

There  for  the  fifth  and  last  time — for  it  has  never  been 
icd  since,  and  most  probably  never  will  be  again — the  chest 
opened,  and  the  identity  and  incorruption  of  the  body  once 
lOre  solemnly  verified.  On  the  morrow  (how  far  away  are  we 
Tom  dear,  good,  old,  simple  Ribcra — Teresa  herself  is  becoming 
cry  shatiowy  I)  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Alba  and  the  surround- 
ig  district  were  once  more  admitted  to  look  their  last  on  the 
mummy  which  had  once  enshrined  the  great  Teresa  de 
csus.  From  earliest  morning  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
it  lay  exposed  in  the  Low  Choir  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious 
id  excited  multitude.  For  seven  hours  the  Carmelite  friars 
re  unceasingly  engaged  in  touching  it  with  the  crosses,  medaJs, 
nd  objects  of  devotion  handed  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Then, 
rne  shoulder-high  by  six  monks,  and  followed  by  a  solemn 
irooesuon  of  prelates,  friars,  and  veiled  nuns,  carrying  lighted 
pers,  it  was  taken  to  the  Camarin  Alto,  the  little  chapel  above 
High  Altar,  which  had  been  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
'^d  limbs  were  clothed  in  a  rich  habit ;  a  collar  in  the  form 
>r  the  Golden  Fleece,  from  which  depended  silver  hearts  equal 
!in  number  to  the  donors, — the  Carmelite  nuns  of  Sta.  Ana  of 
iMadrid, — was  hung  round  her  neck.  Thus  decked  out,  she  was 
id  on  a  cushion  of  crimson  satin  bordered  witli  gold  lace  ;  the 
illow  on  which  her  head— it  was  severed  from  the  trunk— rested 
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was  of  the  same  material  embroidered  in  silver.  A  martyA 
palm  was  laid  across  her  breast.  The  silver  chest — the  ^ 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain — was  then  locked,  and  the  four  keys  ^voi 
into  ihe  keeping  of  the  General  of  the  Order,  tlie  priore**.  ibe 
representative  of  the  Diiltcs  of  Alba.  Don  Alonso  de  Oviedct 
and  she  was  left  to  repose — a  repose  which  1  hope  will  neva 
a^ain  be  broken — in  the  spot  where  she  now  rests  above  Ifac 
High  Altar  of  Alba. 

The  old  chest,  the  gift  of  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  in  which  sbe 
had  first  been  placed,  was  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  the 
King  in  ihc  name  of  the  General  and  Dciinitory  of  the  Discaind 
Carmelites,  and  accepted  with  pious  satisfaction  by  his  Majesty, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  in  his  oratory.  Where  it  may  be 
now  I  do  not  know. 

For  me  Teresa's  life  is  now  finished.  I  have  still  to  follov 
the  •iucc&''Sive  Kteps  of  her  t>eatirication  and  caminisation.  txA 
they  are  events  in  which  she  had  no  part  either  dead  or  livmg 
I  would  fain  bring  my  history  of  her  to  an  end  in  the  wrords 
of  the  simple  old  Jesuit,  whose  loyalty  and  affection  for  her 
shines  so  transparently  through  every  line  of  his  biojjratA)- — 
a  work  which  for  purity  and  simplicity'  of  style,  and  donnngbt, 
old-fashioned  directness. — deser\Ts  to  take  its  place  as  a  clauic 
in  the  literiilure  of  ihe  period. 

"With  these,  O  Lord  my  God.  who  makest  saind  and 
crowneit  them,  will  I  bring  to  an  end  Ihe  histoiy  that  I  took 
upon  me  to  write  of  thy  faithful  servant,  so  that  the  world  might 
know  the  treasures  thou  didst  place  in  her,  and  all  may  praise 
thoc  without  end.  And  since  thou  art  the  beginning  and  ead 
of  all  sanctity,  Saviour  of  the  world  and  our  Lord,  and  these 
fragrant  and  beauteous  flowers  which  have  been  bom  and  arc 
born  in  thy  Holy  Church  would  not  have  Ixen  roses,  but  thorn* 
and  briers,  hat!  they  not  been  watered  with  thy  most  precioui 
Blood,  may  thou  Iw  praised  eternally  in  thy  saints,  the  mo«t 
perfect  work  of  thy  fingers.  May  it  please  thy  eternal  bouiltr 
that  this  slicht  gift  1  offer  thee  may  ascend  before  thee  with 
a  sweet  pernime,  and  that  because  I,  unworthy  and  miserable 
sinner,  have  spoken  of  so  much  sanctity,  it  may  not  cause  thee 
to  remember  my  sins  anew,  on  account  of  my  deeds  being  so 
different  from  those  [  have  related,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
through  her  intercession  they  may  be  forgiven  me,  and  mayest 
thou  place  within  me  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  so  that  I  may 
indeed  appear  like  her  thou  lovest,  and  I  love.  And  if  it  were 
not  an  overboldness.  I  will  speak  to  my  Lord,  although  I  an 
but  dust  and  ashes,  and  beieech  him  that  all  those  who  out  ef 
devotion  to  hb  servant  shall  read  this  true  and  faithful  histor}'. 
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although  ill  written,  may  draw  from  it,  by  thy  mercy,  lively 

lesircs  to  praise  thee  always  for  the  grandeurs  thou  workcst, 

Knd  to  imitate  these  so  sovereign  virtues,  and  serve  thee  with  all 

Ihdr  heiirt.     The  works  at  which   they  marvel,  Lord,  arc  thy 

(gifts;  the  Iruth,  no  matter  whence  it  come«,  is  thine.    These 

Ipowcrful  de«h  cannot  in  ^-ery  truth  but  move,  and  great  indeed 

lis  the  force  thou  givest  them ;  deliver  me,  Ixird,  from  this  fear, 

ithe  only  one  I  can  have,  that  its  efficacy  may  not  be  lost  because 

Ipf  my  having  been  the  instrument  of  this  writing.    And  thou, 

Iholy  mother  mine,  for  whose  glory  and  memory  [  have  laboured, 

lalthongh  I  was  not  worthy  to  relate  thy  praises,  well  dost  thou 

[know  how  willingly  I  have  done  it,  and  what  thou  hast  done 

[In  order  that  it  might  )>e  effected.     I  said  ill  thnt  1  have  laboured, 

[for  I  have  not  felt  it  labour,  rather  has  il  been  to  me  a  consola- 

ition  and  a  joy  to  write  this,  although  my  time  was  very  much 

joccupicd.     I  have  desired  that  the  memory  of  thy  glorious  deeds 

[should  not  be  lest,  and  to  this  end  have  I  done  all  I  could,  so 

■that  thou  mayest  be  for  ever  known  and  imitated,  and  in  thee 

land  for  thee  that  this  great  Lord  who  made  thee  so  marvellous 

{may  be  praised.     Pardon  the  slowness  of  my  genius  and  the 

rty  of  my  words,  since  thou  knowest  thai  my  will  to  serve 

liee  has  been  neither  slow  nor  poor.    And  since  the  Lord 

favoured  me  so  greatly  as  to  let  me  know  thee  in  this  life,  and 

[thou  didst  love  me  well,  and  wast  careful  to  commend  me  to  his 

[Majcst>',  obtain  from  him  what  I  have  besought  of  him,  and  never 

icglcct  this  thy  miserable  son  who  loves  thee  so  dearly,  until 

Dy  thy  merits  I  reach  the  blc^ised  sight  of  our  Lord  and  Creator, 

[where  with  tlR-e  and  all  the  saints  I  may  rejoice  in  him  and 

iitc  him  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 


In  1595,  thirteen  years  after  her  death,  Philip  11..  moved 

Hereto  by  the  miracles  reported  to  be  worked  by  her  relics  and 

prodigy  of  the  blood  which  still  oozed  from  ihc  body,  and 

lyed  everything  it  came  in  contact  with,  set  on  foot,  through  the 

luncio  Camilo  Gayetano,  the  preliminary  inquiries  necessary  to 

l>er  beatification.     I  ler  manuscripts  were  collected  and  taken  to 

the  Escorial,  where  thc>'  lie  beside  those  of  St.  Augustine  and 

ISt.  John  Chr>'sostom,  religiously  preser\'ed  as  the  chiefest  jewels 

[of  that  great  and  munificent  foundation.    The  Spanish  Am- 

[bassador  at  Rome,  the  Duke  of  Sesa.  was  ui^d  to  push  forward 

the   process   of  canonisation   wilh   all   the  speed  and  warmth 

jssible ;  but  in  spite  of  the  feverish  desire  of  the  Catholic  King, 

It  was  reserved  to  his  grandson  to  sec  this  crowning  glory  cast 

]u.«tre  on  his  reign.    Things  went  slowly  in  those  days,  and 

Jt  was  not  until  1614  that  her  beatification,  so  ardently  prayed 
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for,  not  only  by  the  monarch  and  kingdom  of  Spain,  but  bj 
the  rulers  of  Europe,  was  decreed  by  Paul  V. ;  two  I'opcs  ha\ia| 
filled  the  pontifical  chair  and  passed  away  whilst  the  rtcgotiatigot 
dragged  on  their  weary  course  of  official  delay. 

On  the  7th  of  May  1614,  the  first  news  of  her  bcatificatio 
was  brought  to  Spain  by  no  less  a  person  than  Don  Carlot 
Doria,  General  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  and  Duke  of  Thursis,  wbo 
arrived  in  Barcelona  with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  gallc)!. 
The  news  spread  like  wildfire;  although  the  rejoicings  were 
postponed  until  it  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  General  of 
the  Order.  The  couriers  with  his  letters  and  a  copy  of  the  Brirf 
reached  Barcelona  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  cvcninij  of  the  30tfa,as 
the  friars  had  just  concluded  Matins.  The  bells  were  at  once 
set  in  motion,  informing  tlic  city  of  the  great  event  with  gUd 
and  joyous  peals.  The  monks,  headed  by  their  prior  in  cope  of 
cloth  of  gold,  descended  to  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in  voices 
broken  and  tremulous  with  emotion  chanted  the  Te  Deum.  On 
the  morrow,  after  placing  Teresa's  picture  covered  with  a  rich 
canopy  of  brocade  in  the  midst  of  the  High  Altar,  the  Prior 
sallied  forth  on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  Prince  Fhilibcrt,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Almazan,  the  Viceroy  of  CataluAa,  and  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  city. — to  all  of  whom  he  imparted  the 
triumphal  tidings.  Two  monks  sped  on  the  same  mission  to 
the  Tribunals  of  the  Chancelleria,  the  Inquisition,  etc;  whils: 
two  others  were  sent  to  the  difl!erent  monasteries  and  conventi 
of  the  city. 

On  that  same  day  the  friars  celebrated  Vci>pers  with  unusual 
pomp  and  splendour.  The  church  was  hung  with  damask ;  the 
floor  strewn  with  broom  and  lovely  flowers ;  the  altar  buried 
beneath  roses,  lilies,  and  orange-blossom,  and,  sparkling  with 
tapers,  "  seemed  like  a  picture  of  the  paradise  of  God."  Incdse 
and  perfumes  floated  into  the  streets;  tlic  merry  bursts  of 
minstrelsy  summoned  the  worshippers  from  afar.  In  they 
streamed  from  three  in  the  afternoon  until  eleven  at  night: 
Prince  Philibcrt — it  wa.s  noticed  that  his  devotions  to  the  saint 
took  him  h.ilf  an  hour— the  Viceroy,  his  wife,  and  all  the 
nobility  and  authorities  of  Barcelona.  I  should  like  to  have 
been  there — to  have  wandered  unpcrccived  amidst  that  obscure, 
unchronicled  multitude  of  craftsmen  and  minor  folk ;  lo  han 
heard  the  squibs  and  crackers  hiss  and  crackle  in  the  air  over 
the  sombre  walled  old  town,  lighting  up  all  manner  of  strange 
angles  and  projections,  gleaming  out  seawards,  revealing  in 
a  flash  turreted  walls  and  cathedral  towers ;  to  ha\-e  listcnnl  to 
those  old-world  minstrels  posted  on  the  cliurch  roofs,  tripping 
up  one  another's  heels,  in    all   manner  of  quaint,    forsolicii 
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lalchcs,  trills,  and  sonorous  madrigals,  until  it  was  (afiirms 

Ithe    narrator)   "  a  glor^'   to    hear    them " ;    to    have   watched 

torches  on  the  Kambia  blan:  rcdiy  into  the  hot  summer 

light ;    and  have  shaken    at  the    volleys    from    those    flint- 

ck   muskets,  as  they  rolled    through    the    narrow  echoing 

treets. 

The  general  feasting  was,  however,  appointed  for  tlie  4th  of 
tober.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  before  in  Barcelona 
lincc  the  entr)'  of  Columbus :  no  prince's  entry  had  ever  been 
'^cdebrated  with  such  magnificence  and  splendour.  It  wax  pre- 
ceded by  an  eight  days'  fast,  from  the  26th  of  September,  on 
I  which  day  the  saint's  fLig  was  unfurled  high  above  the  bell- 
tower  of  the  Discalccd  Carmelite  Monastery,  where  it  remained 
to  the  vigil  of  her  festival. 
At  three  o'clock  on  the  2nd  of  October,  Don  Geran  de 
Guardiola,  in  gala  suit  of  silvered  white,  and  cape  and  csp 
of  black  velvet  lined  uith  the  same,  and  glistening  with 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  (the  dried  old  counsellor  dwells 
on  tlie  details  with  the  unction  of  an  artist), — his  hone  was  also 
white,  and  as  magnificent  as  him.ielf,  in  stiver  trappings  and 
velvet  housing's  which  swept  the  ground, — Don  Geran  de 
Guardiola,  i  say,  escorted  by  all  the  young  nobles  of  Barcelona, 
no  less  splendidly  accoutred,  arrived  at  the  monastery  gates.  A 
imountcd  troop  of  trumpeters  and  minstrels  stationed  in  the 
■plaza  are  awaiting  their  approach  ;  amidst  the  blare  of  trumpets, 
kndthe  roll  of  kettle-drums,  they  dismount  und  enter  the  church. 
^lanked  on  either  side  by  Don  Juan  de  Boscardai  and  Don 
liguel  de  Moncada,  who  hold  the  pendent  tassels,  Don  Geran 
lists  aloft  Teresa'.s  white  silk  banner,  and  marches  proudly  into 
tbesunshine.  Again  they  remount — the  minstrels,  thetrumpcts, 
id  the  kettle-drums  more  strident  and  triumphant  than  before 
id  then,  in  the  silence  which  suddenly  invades  the  little 
plaza,  a  herald  proclaims  Teresa's  festival  before  the  gates  of 
I     bcr  monastery  church. 

^V       At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  that  4th  of  October,  as  the 

^clock  struck  the  hour,  the  thunder  of  artillery  and  the  clashing 

of  the   cathedral   bells  announced   the  commencement  of  the 

festival.    From  every  church  and  convent  tower  in  the  city 

clamoured  the  peals  of  meny  and  deafening  sounds.    "  .All 

Barcelona,"  says  a  contemponuy  witness,  "  was  in  revolution." 

L     Never   before   had   such   seethinc   multitudes  of  people   been 

■gathered  together  within  its  waUs.     From  her  lofty  perch  on 

™thc  tower  of  the  monastery  church, — her  image,  ck>thcd  in  silk 

and  covered  with   pearls  and    precious   stones   of  inestimable 

value, — Teresa  beamed  a  mute  and  benignant  welcome  to  her 
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votaries.  At  six  o'clock,  as  the  last  stroke  or  the  Ave  MariH 
pealed  through  the  air — the  religious  ceremonies  being  ncn 
concluded  in  the  friars'  church — the  bonfires  w-cre  tit  and  tin 
whole  city  became  a  Wane  of  light.  Lanterns,  some  green  lib 
emeralds,  others  like  nibics  or  topazes,  sparkled  from  every 
battlement,  from  every  turret  and  gate.  Great  cressets  full « 
pitch  burnt  in  every  street  and  plaza,  convirrtinf;  night  into  day. 
The  Carmelite  Convent  was  like  "a  starry  heaven  "with  fire- 
works and  illuminations.  From  church  towt-r  and  battlenieai 
floated  a  continuous  stream  of  minstrelsy.  How  those  minstrch 
played  that  night!  drawing  the  soul  out  of  those  archaic 
irutruments  of  theirs,  the  very  names  of  which  in  their  Arcadiu 
simidicity  hav<r  become  unfamiliar  to  us.  But  the  great  spect*de 
of  the  night  was  the  return  of  the  saint's  imane  to  the  com«nt, 
after  being  borne  in  solemn  procession  round  the  city.  It  wis 
not  until  nearly  ten  that  the  expectant  multitudes  in  the  plau 
opposite  the  monastery  caught  sight  of  the  saint's  ship.  On  it 
sweeps,  the  grand  and  imposing  spectacle;  first  the  heraldi, 
trumpeters,  and  drummers  on  horseback :  then  the  minstrels  in 
a  triumphal  car  drawn  1^  powerful  Flanders  horiies;  and  last 
of  all,  surround«l  by  a  guard  of  nobles, — a  splendid  vi:i:ion  of 
silver  cloth  and  orange-lawny,  and  plumed  hats — their  horses  in 
silver  trappings  adorned  with  knots  of  orange-tawny — the  image 
of  Teiesa,  raLsed  far  above  the  crowd  from  the  stern  of  a  mimtc 
ship,  receives  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  Four  little 
children  at  her  feet  represent  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  and 
twelve  boy-friars,  clad  in  the  diminutive  habits  of  her  Order,  ate 
scattered  about  her  on  the  deck. 

Presently  the  people  sui^c  backwards  like  s  receding  wave, 
a.sthc  master  of  ceremonies  rides  forward  to  clear  the  way.  The 
ship  is  brought  to  a  standstill  in  frontof  thegateof  the  Boqueria, 
whilst  the  cavaliers  enter  by  the  opposite  gate  (the  Patau 
Forrija);  "putting  their  horses  through  their  )>ace«  in  most 
lovely  seeming  and  knightly  and  gallant  fashion."  tliey  ma<i< 
their  obeisance  to  the  saint,  and  broke  each  five  lances  in  her 
honour,  llie  saint's  ship  then  advanced  and  engaged  in  a  miratc 
combat  with  a  ship  supposed  to  represent  apostasy,  already 
stationed  in  the  plai!:a  for  the  purpose.  She  then  opcrted  fin 
on  a  castle  which,  with  its  elaborate  outworks  and  tower  of 
homage,  represented  the  "obduracy  of  the  heretics  against  the 
Catholic  Church  in  those  times  when,  by  the  provideiKC  of  God. 
our  saint  was  sent  to  illumine  it."  A  dead  crocodile,  blazing 
with  fireworks  symbolical  of  the  devil.  Hew  through  the  air  to 
defend  them.  Apostasy  and  heresy  fared  ill  that  night;  being 
utterly  routed  and  consumed  with  fire,  and  when  the  smoke 
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jdearetl  off,  the  saint,  "exceeding  triumphant  and  glorious,"  was 
[leftmuttresft  of  the  fidd. 

When  this  was  over  the  monks  in  solemn  prooestion  came 
[Ibrth  to  welcome  her,  and  bear  her  shoulder-high  in  triumph  to 
|the  church.  As  the  deep  strains  of  the  Te  Deum  grew  fainter 
land  fainter  and  the  last  taper  disappeared  within  the  shadow 
■  of  the  gates,  the  populace,  profoundly  moved,  broke  into  tears 
land  sobs. 

Placed  on  a  silver  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  Hiph  Altar 
lof  the  monastery  church,  she  then  received  the  last  farewells  of 
^bcr  votaries  until  close  on  midnight. 

Nor  was  the  rest  of  Spain  behindhand,  as  the  accounts  which 
lite  buried  in  the  dust  of  public  libraries  still  rccnain  to  prove, 
'In  Valladolid  the  festival  was  celebrated  by  a  great  bull-fight 
tin  the  pla:ta — the  bulls  being  from   the  famous  Xarama, — in 
Ivrhich   the    Marquis   of    Aguilar    and   other    noble   hidalgocs 
|displaycd  their  courai;c  and  the  swiftness  of  their  horses.    The 
itcst  poet  of  his  day.  Lope  dc  Vega,  penned  sonnets  and 
Ivillancicos  in  her  honour.     Perhaps  more  touching  than  in  the 
'great  cities  of  SaUmanca,  Madrid,  and  Cordoba,  the  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  she  received  in  Alba,  where  her  body  lay  enshrined. 
There,  by  the  unanimous  vnce  of  the  people,  she  was  elected 
patron  saint  of  the  province,  an  example  which  was  followed  by 
Salamanca. 

The  whole  history  of  Spain  records  no  more  simultaneous 

land  splendid  fervour  of  national  rejoicing.     It  may  be  doubted 

Iwhcthcr  the  conquest  of  Granada  evoked  such  a  thrill  of  triumph 

[as  the  beatification  of  this  Castiltan  gentlewoman.    It  is  im- 

tpossiblc  to  read  the  faded  accounts  of  these  old  thanksgivings 

(without  being  stirred  by  a  strange  emotion.     For  the  old  forms 

(of  the  world  in  which  Teresa  had  lived,  and  of  which  she  formed 

part,  were  even  then  passing  away ;  the  glory  of  Spain  was  on 

lie  eve  of  its  extinction.    Medievalism  was  emerging  into  more 

[modern  forms  of  life  and  thought.      The  spirit  that  informed  it 

[was  gone,  but  never  had  its  outer  manifestations  been  more 

jrilliant :  the  life  so  fast  ebbing  away  clung  jealously  and  with  a 

sort  of  desperation  to  the  minutest  forms  and  ceremonies  and 

^*plendours  which  had  clothed  it.      The  feasts  and  rejoicings 

rhich  welcomed    Teresa's    beatification  arc    especially  note- 

jrthy,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  last  lingering  remnants  of  a 

former  a^e,  whose  vitality  had   been  consumed  in  the  general 

Jecadence  of  the  nation.      It  was  the  ghost,  decked  out  in  ragi 

and  finery,  of  the  great  impulse  of  medixval  chivalry, — which 

ctal  causes  had  rendered  inseparable  from    Religion,  and 

jwhose  tast  throbs  were  still  distinctly  to  be  felt  in  Spain,  when 
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the  brilliant  light  ot  the  Kcnsi^ancc  had  illumined  and  reviviM 
the  rest  of  Europe  with  new  and  fresh  forms  of  thought 

Let  Don  Geran  tie  Guardiola,  with  gala  suit  of  siK'ered  wfak 
cloth,  and  cape  and  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  studded  vift 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  prance  once  more  on  his  wbtt 
cha-  T,  with  its  velvet  gualdaropa  arid  silver  trappings,  throu^ 
those  dim  old-world  streets  of  Barcelona,  to  the  honour  of  tie 
Castilian  saint.  Let  bands  of  goi^eously  attired  youths  break 
lances  for  the  favour  of  their  lady ;  let  the  feathers  wave  once 
more  from  jewelled  caps  as  they  passage  their  steeds  in  stately 
joust  along  the  Kambia  of  Barcelona — for  it  is  a  most  fitting 
ending  to  all  that  was  so  grave,  so  stately,  and  so  chivalrous  in 
the  past.  Let  the  bells  ring  and  clash  from  the  great  catbednl 
and  the  countless  towers  of  monasteries  and  churches ;  for  they, 
although  they  know  it  not.  are  ringing  out  old  Spain, — the  period 
of  great  thoughts  and  greater  deeds, — and  Teresa  was  the  Us 
of  it  I 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  1622, — eight  >'cars  after — she  was 
publicly  canonised  in  Rome  together  with  other  three  Spatusfa 
saints,  San  Isidoro,  Ignacio  de  Loyola,  and  San  Francisco  de 
Xavier;  when  the  Roman  senate  in  their  official  robes  aai 
insignia,  the  Pope's  brother  the  Ouke  of  Trano,  and  more  thu 
fifty  bishops,  all  carrying  white  torches,  accompanied  her  banmr 
to  the  Discatced  Carmelite  Church  of  La  Kscala.  The  previous 
scene  in  St.  Peter's  is  not  without  a  certain  smack  of  Paganism. 
The  Pope  seated  on  his  throne  in  St  Peter's  was  appealed  to  by 
his  nephew,  Cardinal  Ludovisio,  to  canonise  the  saints.  Whet 
the  request  had  been  thrice  repeated,  the  Pope's  secretary  txae, 
and,  in  a  brief  onition,  defined  and  declared  them  saints.  Thea 
b^an  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory,  in  which  special  mention  vns 
made  of  each  one  nf  them  according  to  the  order  of  their  canon 
isation,  their  names  being  drowned  in  tlie  roar  of  cannon  and 
volleys  of  artillery  which,  at  a  given  signal,  poured  from  the 
Castle  of  San  Angelo. 

At  the  offertory  tlic  Generals  of  the  different  Orders  to  which 
the  saints  belonged  made  offcrinR  to  the  Pope  in  the  name  of 
each  one  of  ihcm,  of  two  small  pipes  of  wine,  two  silvered  loaves, 
and  three  baskets  covered  with  anetworicof  gold  and  silver.  la 
the  first  were  two  white  doves;  in  the  second  two  turtle  doves; 
and  in  the  third  a  number  of  little  birds,  which,  on  being  rcleaMd. 
happy  to  regain  their  liberty,  flew  chirping  into  the  roof,  whence 
they  sang  through  nearly  the  whole  Mass. 

In  1733,  Benedict  .\Nl.  instituted  the  Feast  of  the  Trans* 
verberation  of  her  Heart  It  b  strange  th-it  until  this  year  we 
hear  nothing  of  this  mysterious  and  miraculous  wound.     And 
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kyet,  jtccording  tn  the  Uiscalced  Carmeliteit.  the  heart  lud  been 
]eut  from  her  botiy  between  1582  and    158&      Ribera   knew 

nothing  of  such  a  wound, — for  if  he  had,  he  would  certainly  have 
['mentioned  it;   Yepes  still    lc3S,  although  the  former  wrote  his 

/.//>  in  1590,  and  the  latter  died  in  1613.  Fray  Francisco  de 
{Santa  Maria  preserves  the  same  significant  silence.  The 
[wound — according  to  the  evidence  of  various  doctors  and 
[surgeons  present  at  the  judicial  examination  of  it  in  1736 — was 
[burnt  at  the  edges,  and  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  having 
effected  by  a  red-hot  inittrumcnt — "evidently  with  great 

irtifice";  and  we  are  fain  to  agree  with  the  good  surgeon 

Miguel  Sanchez,  in  his  conclusion,  in  spite  of  the  different 

tnter|>retation  we  attach  to  it. 

■  The  mysterious  thorns  which  seem  to  grow  upwards  from  the 
dust  at  the  base  of  the  heart  were  firat  observed  in  1S36.  In 
1872  they  were  visited  and  examined  by  a  commission  of 
^professional  men  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bsalamanca.  Although  they  came  to  various  opinions  and 
^■conclusions,  the>'  all  confessed  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  and 
^pcBUSCS  of  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon.  It  would  be-  interesting 
to  know  how  and  in  what  way  their  obscr\-ation.s  were  conducted ; 

»and  how  closely  they  were  allowed  to  inspect  and  examine 
them. 
Teresa  was  solemnly  voted  patroness  of  Spain  hy  "ParUa- 
nwnt  in   High   Court"  assembled,  on   the  30th   of  November 
1617, — a  decision,  however,  which  was  not  confirmed  on  account 
>f  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Scvilk  and  others, 
ifho  would  admit  no  rival  to  contest  the  ascendency  of  Santiago 
sver  the  national  fortunes.      The  King  {the  weak  and  pious 
Philip  III.)  bent  to  the  storm,  and  the  execution  of  the  decree 
Iw8s  suspended.     Philip  IV.  again  attempted  to  carry  through 
Iwhat  his  father  had  so  signally  failed  in  accomplishing.      He 
iBucceedcd  indeed  in  obtaining  a  brief  from  Rome,  declaring  the 
lint  Patron  of  Spain,  but  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  bend  [he 
tubborn  wills  of  his  subjects.     The  brief  and  stormy  controversy 
\%  provoked  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  conspicuous  part  played 
in  it  by  Quevcdo — the  last  of  the  great  Spanish  writers,  who 
[Could  still  wield  the  Spanish  tongue  with  the  force  and  sincerity 
>f  a  Sta.  Teresa,  and  the  grace  and  richness  of  diction  of  a  Fray 
[LuU  dc  Leon.     The  paper  he  addressed  to  the  King  on  this 
ccasion — rather  in  the  capacity  of  a  Knight  of  Santiago  to  the 
irand  Master  of  his  Order,  than  of  a  vassal  to  his  ruler — is  a 
aodel  of  learning,  brilliant  antithesis,  and  nervous  eloquence: 
he  reasoning  (Umited   as  is  its  scope)  being  precise,  clear. 
'penetratiog,  and  logical.    The  canons  of  Santiago  appealed  to 
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Rome.  The  Discalccd  Carmelites,  instead  of  boldly  secondiaf 
the  King,  remained  inactive,  and  refused  to  appear.  Tfce 
Spanish  Ambassador,  Vritiiuut  the  royal  instructions, — the  King'i 
letters  were,  it  is  said,  intercepted  on  the  road, — was  powcrleM 
to  acL  The  Pope  withdrew  tlie  brief;  the  King  was  bcato^ 
and  Santiago  triumphed. 

In  a  codicil  to  his  will,  the  last  King  of  the  House  of  Austria 
(the  weak  and  drivelling  Charlc!)  II.)  left  it  as  a  solemn  charge 
to  hi.^  successors  to  do  their  utmost  to  ensure  the  "  compatronato  * 
of  Teresa.  At  least,  so  Utc  as  1S12,  under  Ferdinand  vtl ,  ha 
claims  to  the  patronship  were  again  urged  by  the  Carmelite!^ 
and  confirmed  by  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  but  again  the  decree 
was  nci'cr  carried  out — owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  R^ 
Catholics, — and  it  remains  to  this  day  a  dead  letter  in  the 
"  Diario  de  las  Sesiones." 

Nor  ivere  these  the  only  honours  decreed  to  her  by  ha 
enthusiastic  and  admiring  counliymen ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  to  the  dignity  of  a  doctor  of  Salamanca  sbc  adds 
that  of  a  colonel  of  artillery. 
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IT  would  seem  to  me  that  I  had  ill  fulfilled  my  task  if  I  did 
not  carry  the  extraordinary  hi&tory  of  the  Kcform  a  little 
farther,  and  lollow  to  the  end  the  fortunes  of  those  whose  lives 
]  had  been  so  long  bound  up  with  Teresa's ;  the  nten  into  whom 
I  she  had  breathed  somewhat  of  her  own  marvellous  spirit,  and 
who  had  followed  the  banner  she  had  held  aloft  so  fearlessly 
throu{^h  the  dark  and  stormy  years  which  preceded  the  triumph 
of  the  Reform.     I  am  inspired  too  by  a  wish  to  do  tardy  justice 
to  the  man  who.  of  all  others,  most  contribute<l  to  it ;  on  whose 
memory  calumny  still  rests  black  and  thick, — her  favourite,  the 
most  tenderly  cherished  of  all  her  sons;  he  of  whom  she  wrote, 
thai  there  would  never  be  such  another  as  her  "  greatest  Prelate.'* 
After  Teresa's  death,  the  same  fate  overtook  her  immediate 
followers,  those  she   had  most  thoroughly  saturated  with  her 
I  spirit,  as  befell  those  of  San  Francisco  of  Assisi.     Their  very 
loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  thnr  foundress;  their  determiru^ 
^Tesistancc  to  any  innovation  in  the  institutions  and  government 
she  had  left  them,  inevitably  doomed  them  to  destriKtion. 
Gracian— he  who  ha<t  filleii  the  highest  offices  in  the  Order, 
and  Teresa's  own  letters  prove  how  worthily  and  well  he  did 
so — was  expelled  from  it  with  disgrace;  the  last  days  of  San 
Juan  de  U  Cruz  were  embittered  by  persecution;   and  Maria 
Ide  San  Jos6  of  Seville  died  of  a  broken  heart  eight  days  after 
I  her  arrival  at  La  Cucrva,  whither  she  was  banished. 

The  jealousy  against  Gracian  began  from  the  moment  he 
entered   the  Order,  and  had  slowly  gathered  volume.     Teresa 

ihcrsvlf  had  watched  its  progre^is  (for  nothing  escaped  those 
keen  c>'e*  of  hers)  from  the  vex>-  first ;  and  during  those  black 
and  miserable  years,  when  the  fate  of  the  Reform  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance,  it  had  added  to  her  anxieties^  'Ilie  discontented 
and  ambitious  friars  never  forgave  the  brilliant  young  monk, 
Tresh  from  the  university,  for  having,  when  scarcely  more  than 
a  novice,  risen  to  the  bead  of  the  Order.  Thc>-  never  forgave 
him  the  undisguised  partiality  and  uicfcrcncc  ever  shown  to 
48 
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him  by  Teresa  froin  her  first  interview  with  him  at  Veas  to  ttcj 
hour  of  her  death.  The  gray-headed  Fray  Antonio  dc  Je 
nursed,  with  all  the  concentrated  venom  of  a  brooding  and  i 
picious  mind,  a  bitter  resentment  agunst  the  man  who,  btj 
conceived,  had  not  only  supplanted  him  in  the  Order.  bM  Ib) 
the  aflections  of  their  foundress.  He  took  refuge  in  a  wlkfj 
and  obstinate  silence — refused  even  to  answer  her  letter*.  ^1 
had  even  suggested  to  Gracian,  from  Malagon,  in  January  i 
1580,  more  than  a  year  before  the  Chapter  of  AlcaU,  that  titf\ 
Antonio  should  be  elected  Provincial :  "  If  only  to  let  him  1 
in  peace,  now  that  his  melancholy  has  taken  this  form  .  .  . 
to  be  rid  of  these  rancours  .  .  .  since  so  long  as  he  has 
superior  o\-er  him  he  cannot  do  any  harm." 

And  so  the  storm  brewed.  Gracian's  opponents  weit 
slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 
the  cause,  and  seconding  the  pretensions,  of  the  pee^-i»h,  di*-] 
contented  old  man,  who,  the  first  and  oldest  of  her  friars,  hid j 
seen  himself  relegated  to  a  secondary  place  in  favour  oif  ) 
upstart,  young  enough  to  be  his  son.  And  at  the  Chapter 
Alcaic — the  crowning  gloT>-  of  Teresa's  hard  and  Uborious  tife,] 
when  the  Papal  decree  was  confirmed,  and  the  Dbcakdj 
Carmelites  for  ever  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the] 
Observants, — he  willingly  became  the  cat's-paw  of  Doria  aaJJ 
his  party.  There  the  muttering  of  the  distant  storm  made! 
itself  more  distinctly  heard.  It  needed  all  Teresa's  influence,! 
it  needed  all  the  determined  efforts  of  the  Dominican  Cuevul 
who  presided,  to  secure  Gracian's  election,  and  one  vote 
stood  between  him  and  defeat.  Even  then  his  rivals 
that  he,  a  raw  novice,  had  been  chosen  over  their  heads, 
he  had  had  time  to  prove  his  vocation,  to  become,  barely  a  kv\ 
months  after  he  had  made  hLs  professsion.  Apostolic  Commissary,! 
and  the  central  figure  of  the  Order.  He  had  shown,  said  tbe] 
jealous  friars,  a  disposition  to  command  rather  than  obey.  Hel 
had  ever  paid  more  attention  to  the  exterior  and  secular  part  «f\ 
his  calling  than  to  silence  and  prayer.  He  had  deviated  froaf 
the  Kulc  and  Constitutions  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  hiil 
populanty.  Hut  what  they  Jatd  particular  stress  on  was  tie] 
allegation  that  from  ttie  first  he  had  entirely  overlooked  tfct] 
spirit  of  the  Kulc,  which  was  contemplative  and  eremitical,  to  I 
devote  his  energies  to  the  confessional  and  the  pulpit.  In  spilfcl 
however,  of  their  determined  opposition,  to  Teresa's  fervcDt] 
joy.  her  tlisco  was  elected.  During  her  life  she  stood  an  tflhj 
pregnable  wall  of  defence  between  him  and  their  miserab 
jealousies  and  disappointed  ambitions.  Her  letters  to  bin  I 
are  full  of  the  warning  notes  of  danger.    She  protected  his 
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3rn  the  open  and  occult  attack  or  his  enemies.    The  moment 
lie  was  dead  he  was  left  defenceless  against  the  stoim. 

The  tone  of  the  Chapter  was  not  long  of  asserting  itself. 

The  whispers   began    to   grow   ominously   in   volume.     They 

|djsturbcd  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  saint;  but  there  is 

not  a  shadow  of  proof.  a.<  has  been  asserted  by  Doria's  fierce 

irtisans,  on   the  partial    and   unreliable  evidence   of  Fray 

ntonio  de  Je^u.^  himself,  and  of   Ana  de  San   Bartolom^ 

(afterwardft  Gracian's  most  prominent  accuscri),  that  her  con- 

Sdencc  in  and  love  for  him  sufTcrcd  any  change.    His  every 

clion  W.1S  submitted  to  the  fierce  scrutiny  ofa  thousand  peering 

f'es.     The  leniency  of  his  f;ovcrnment.  the  breadth  with  which 

he  interpreted  the  spirit  rather  than  the  tetter  of  the  Rule  (for 

In  intellect  and  grasp  he  was  far  above  his  fellows,  and  hts  aims 

tcrc  wider  and  more  universal),  were  interpreted  against  him 

the  narrow  zealots  who  rose  to  power  on  hts  ruin.     Doria 

ts  a  very  different  antagonist  from  the  weak,  sour  old  man 

rhom  Teresa  had  treated  ^vith  the  same  tender  indulgence  one 

laccords  to  a  spoilt  and  wayward  child.     The  virry  antithesis  of 

'Gracian,  from  the  first  tliere  was  little  symjMthy  between  them. 

A  man  of  undoubted  power  and  ability,  of  Iron  capacity,  this 

Doria:    rigid,  unrelenting,  narrow,  despotic — ready  to  sacrifice 

everything  to  his   gigantic   personal   ambition.     A  foe  indeed 

,to  be   feared, — this   austere,   ungracious   Genoese,  who   would 

[neither  conciliate  nor  be  conciliated— the  descendant  of  those 

old  sea-wolves  who  for  more  than  a  ccntur>'  had  led  the 

illeya  of  Spain  to  victory.     Teresa  summed  up  his  character 

vd\y  enough  when  he  first  entered  the  Order:    "He  has 

Jccrtainly  seemwl  to  me  sensible,  and  of  good  counsel,  and  a 

Iscrvant  of  God,  although  he  does  not  possess  that  grace  and 

[gentleness  which  God  gave  to  Paul,  for  to  few  does  He  give  so 

I  much  together;  but  he  is  certainly  a  man  to  be  esteemed,  and 

very  humble  and   penitent,  and  knows  how  to  conquer  wills; 

iikI  he  will  thoroughly  recognise   Paul's  worth,  and  is  very 

jetermined  to  be  guided  by  him  in  all  things;  for  in  many 

ngs  (if  Paul  agrees  well  with  him,  a.<>  I  believe  he  wilt,  if  it  is 

Illy  to  please  me)  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  for  the  two  of 

to  be  always  of  the  same  opinion,  and  to  me  a  great  con- 

laolation."     It  would  seem  as  if  already  she  had  a  distinct 

rprevision  of  the  Incompatibility  of  these  two  men,  whom  she 

luld  fain  have  linked  together  in  the  government    They  were 

las  unlike  physically  as  morally.     Their  portraits  still  hang  side 

(by  side  in  the  peaceful  clusters  of  Pastrana ;  the  one  handsome, 

ling    good     temper    and    benignity,    his    blue    eyes    as 

Fingenuous  and  frank  in  expression  as  those  ofa  child — already 
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partially  b;ild,  wiUi  a  tendency  to  obesity.  The  other  vultae- 
faced,  beak-nosed,  caj^lc-eycd,  thin-lipped,  all  muscle  and  sine*. 
not  an  ounce  of  spare  flesh ;  full  of  the  grim  intcn!Ht>'  and  sup- 
pressed ferocity  of  a  bird  of  prey  about  to  spring  on  its  quariy.  A 
countenance  whicli  inspires  one  with  repulsion  and  even  dn»ii 

The  vcr>-  >-ear  after  Teresa's  death,  at  the  Chapter  of 
Almodiivar,  Doria,  breaking  through  all  rcstratnt,  tr*ve  ven! 
to  the  undisguised  animosity  against  Gracian  which  had  loag 
been  slumbering  in  his  breast  In  view  of  this  approad^ 
Chapter,  as  if  she  already  foresaw  what  was  about  to  luppea 
Teresa,  in  her  anxiety  to  shield  him,  had  written  little  man 
than  a  month  before  her  death,  to  warn  him  as  to  ccrtaii 
complaints  which  had  come  to  her  ears,  and  which  she  feared 
mit^ht  Rivc  rise  to  imputations  in  the  Chapter.  It  fell  out  etis 
as  she  Imd  feared  ;  and  Doria,  throwing  off  the  mask,  declared 
that  his  rival's  complacency  and  want  of  rectitude  had  brooght 
destruction  on  the  Order.  It  was  seriously  debated  whetho-or 
not  Gracian  should  be  deposed  from  the  provincialate.  But  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  action,  and  in  an  invidious  and  utftil 
apology,  even  more  dangerous  and  intlammatory  than  tin 
attack,  Doria  contended  Uiat  Gracian  should  be  allou'ed  to 
conclude  his  term  of  office.  Thus  commenced  that  mortal 
duel  (if  the  term  duel  can  be  applied  to  a  combat  so  unequal 
where  the  aggression  was  all  on  one  side)  which  ended  is 
Gracian's  final  expulsion  from  the  Order. 

And  yet,  two  years  later,  in  the  Chapter  of  Lisbon  (1585^ 
by  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  Gracian  himself  nominated  as  hit 
successor  the  man  who  was  to  work  his  ruin.  Already  Uoria'i 
mingl<Ml  hatred  and  amtntion,  which  had  grated  so  unpleasantly 
on  his  brethren's  cars  at  the  Chapter  of  Almoddvar,  woe 
sitfTKiently  palpable ;  so  palpable  indeed  as  to  alarm  the  h^h- 
minded,  purc-soulcd,  angelic  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  who  ex- 
claimed with  a  flash  of  prophetic  insight :  "  Your  reverence  has 
elected  one  who  will  some  day  deprive  you  of  the  habit."  Is 
that  same  Chapter.  Gracian  defended  himself  from  the  attacks 
that  had  been  made  on  his  character,  affirming  them  to  be  false 
and  calumnious.  The  Chapter  was  then  suspended  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Provincial,  when  the  sittings  were  renewed  at 
Pastrana  in  October. 

On  this  occasion  Doria  introduced  various  ch.ingcs  into  Iht 
eovernmcnt  of  the  Order,  and  proposed  the  division  of  the 
I'rovince  into  four  districts,  each  governed  by  its  separate  viotf- 
This  step  was,  as  Gracian  too  clearly  foresaw,  the  prelude  to  the 
elaborate  scheme,  the  details  of  which  had  already  been  att' 
fully  matured.     He  made  a  marked  alluttoa  to  Gracian.    "  la 
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us.'"  said  he.  "  pluck  up  ihe  barren  fig  tree  and  cut  off  the  rotten 
limb,  and  the  body  will  recover  its  health." 

Doria  .showed  hi»  hand  still  more  clearly  in  the  Chapter  held 
In  Valladolid  in  1587,  where  his  prnjicsal  to  associate  the 
Definitors  with  the  Provincial  in  the  government,  and  to  give 
them  a  dccUive  vote,  met  with  universal  disapprobation.  He 
would  still  seem  to  have  wavered  between  removing  his  rival 
from  Spain,  and  thus  destroying  the  undeniable  influence  he 
wielded  in  the  Order,  or  his  total  extinction — for  Gracian  was 

■  appointed  Provincial  of  Mexico.  But  the  friars  were  no  match 
I  for  the  austere,  eagle-faced  Genoese.  Without  consulting  them, 
M  which  would  have  been  to  risk  a  certain  defeat,  he  acted  boldly, 

■  promptly,  and  alone,  if  we  except  his  two  coadjutors,  Mariano 
H  And  Fray  Juan  de  Jesus  Roca.  A  memorial  was  laid  beff>re  the 
V  King,  of  whose  support  they  had  pre\'iously  assured  themselves. 

Philip   warmly   seconded   them   with    the   Pope,   through    his 

I  ambassador  Olivares.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  the  Brier 
was  granted.  Doria  having  inserted  a  clause,  unheard  of  as  yet 
in  the  history  of  the  Mendicant  Orders— with  what  object  will 
presently  be  seen, — to  give  the  Order  authority  to  expel  any 
rebellious  subject  from  its  bosom.  The  first  portion  of  his 
Kheme  was  now  achieved,  and  hcnceforlh  the  Descalz-OA  were 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  Provincial  and  his  Definitors. 
On  the  2Sth  of  November  of  the  same  year.  Doria  and  his 
Definitors  met  in  council  in  Madrid  to  receive  the  brief  which 

iwas  to  revolutionise  the  government  of  the  Order.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  this  Council  none  of  those  men  sat  or  had  a 
voice  wh<»  had  slruggle<t  hand  in  hand  with  Teresa  through  the 
blackest  hours  of  the  Reform.  Only  one  figured  amongst  the 
names  of  the  unknown  friars,  the  creatures  of  Doria. — one 
whose  little  jealousies  and  peevish  character  she  had  long  ago 
tsecn  throu(;h — Fray  Antonio  de  Jesus.  It  was  decided  to  con- 
voke a  General  Chapter,  to  read  the  brief  before  it,  ami  either 
to  force  it  on  the  whole  assembly,  or  on  a  majority- 
There  was  one  man — and  one  man  only  whose  presence 
constituted  a  formidable  menace — who  might  c^-en  yet  defeat 
all  these  schemes,  and  turn  them  against  their  very  author.     It 

•  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Gracian  would  sit  by  and  quietly 
watch  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Order,  which  he,  together 
with  Teresa,  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing, 
subverted  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  without  making  an 
energetic  protest.  Had  he  not  aU%ady  written  a  pamphlet 
sufficiently  indicative  of  his  sentiments,  aititlcd  "An  Apology 
in  Defence  of  Charity  against  some  who.  under  the  cover  of 
kobedicncc  to  disciplirw,  have  been  the  means  of  relaxing  it  and 
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disturbing  orders"?  A  man  like  this — a  man  who  promised 
to  dUturb  all  Doria's  carefully-elaborated  schemes — must  tc 
got  rid  of  before  anything  further  could  be  done.  But  bo«! 
It  is  easy  for  maiignity  to  find  a  motive.  An  indiscrcd 
observation — or  one  which  ^emed  so  to  a  jealous  and  virKtidivc 
mind — in  a  book  on  Mis-sioai  to  the  Heathen,  which  be,  a 
unison  with  the  Franciscans,  had  written  arul  printed  wtthoM 
first  obtaining  his  superior's  sar>ction,  afforded  a  plaunbk 
pretext.  In  spite  of  all,  sc\'cral  of  the  conclave  espoused  Irif 
cause.     But  Doria  carried  the  day. 

That  old  rivalry;  that  jealousy  of  the  power  and  preference 
so  long  enjoyed  by  Gracian — ^thc  Io%-c  and  confidence  shorn 
him  by  Teresa  above  all  others — still  stank  in  the  nostrib  el 
the  harsh,  imperious  monk,  and  were  now  to  be  revenged  a 
thousandfold. 

Gracian  was  deprived  of  all  voice  active  or  passive  in  tbt 
forthcoming  chapters  of  the  Order,  and  was  forbidden  even  to 
be  present.  The  notice  of  thLi  decree  reached  him  in  Inin, 
where  he  was  busy  founding  a  monastery.  He  hurried  to 
Madrid.  In  this,  of  all  moments  the  one  in  which  he  should 
have  acted  with  decision  and  indignantly  repelled  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  enemies — one  of  these  being  an  undue  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  the  nuns, — he  humbly  avowed  himself  in  the 
wrong,  and  made  a  complete  and  abject  submission.  "  I  have 
erred."  he  wrote,  "  through  oversights  caused  by  the  frankness 
of  my  nature,  and  not  from  malice ;  nor  docs  my  conscience 
accuse  me  of  atty  guilt."  He  proffered  complete  obedience, 
offered  to  resign  the  post  of  Provincial  of  Mexico,  and  being,  a* 
he  said,  already  wearied  of  the  cares  of  office,  only  craved  f« 
liberty  to  retire  to  some  monastery,  where  he  could  devote 
himself  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer.  So  did  tbe 
incautious  man  play  into  the  hands  of  his  wily  adversary.  Had 
Gracian  stood  6rm  on  this  occasion,  and  forced  his  opponents, 
instead  of  obscure  calumnies  (for  the  book,  Doita  cunningtjr 
allowed  it  to  be  supposed,  was  only  a  pretext  to  conceal  more 
serious  and  graver  breaches  of  discipline),  to  formulate  specific 
charges  against  him,  he  might  still  have  been  triumphant 
demolished  Dona's  plans,  and  completely  routed  their  undo> 
hand  tactics.  He  numbered  many  followers  in  the  Order,  who 
already  began  to  murmur  angrily  at  the  determined  persecutiofl 
he  was  subjected  to.  They  oj^cnly  declared  that  the  sentenoe 
had  been  dictated  by  the  ambitious  Doria  to  free  himself  freoi 
his  rival's  presence  in  the  Chapter,  and  to  prevent  what  he  bad 
reason  to  dread,  the  election  of  Gracian  himself  as  Vtcai- 
General;  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  Gracian's  ingrained 
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siinplicityand  ingenuousness  to  remove  a  formidable  competitor 
for  the  Vicar-Gcncralship.  And  it  is  certain  that  Gracian's 
appeaxance  in  the  Chapter  would  have  been  the  signal  for  open 
>lt:  and  more  than  certain  that  Doria  and  his  faction  would 
have  been  completely  routed,  and  Gracian  once  more  have 
taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Order,  to  which  he  had  con- 
secrated his  life. 

A  few  months  ago  Doria  had  still  hesitated  between  remov- 
ing his  enemy  from  Spain  in  an  honourable  capacity — making 
for  him  a  bridge  of  silver — or  his  total  extinction.  He  now 
hesitated  no  longer.  Ferhaps  with  the  contempt  of  a  bold, 
resolute  nature  for  a  weaker,  he  despised  any  such  precautions 
with  one  who,  being  the  only  man  in  the  Order  capable  of 
making  front  against  him  or  calling  in  question  the  autocratic 
and  despotic  rule  he  wis  on  the  point  of  instituting,  allowed  his 
wings  to  be  clipped  so  tamely.  The  resignation  was  accepted ; 
the  previous  sentence  confirmed,  which,  since  he  could  neither 
elect,  nor  be  elected  to  any  of  its  posts,  stripped  Gracian  of  all 
voice  and  influence  in  the  Order.  He  was  taken  at  his  word, 
and  loosed  from  the  Vicariate  of  Mexico.  He  might  indeed 
still  go  to  Mexico  if  he  would,  but  only  as  the  head  of  a  band 
of  friars. 

From  the  first  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  deeply-laid  and 
premeditated  plan  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  astute  Italian  to 
drag  the  simple  and  kindly  friar  into  the  meshes  of  his  net 
He  had  now  not  only  succeeded  in  removing  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor from  his  path,  but  had  at  the  same  time  lured  him  to 
his  ruin.     Thenceforth  Gracian  was  doomed. 

Having  thus,  by  depriving  him  of  all  voice  in  the  Order, 
swept  the  field  of  the  only  foe  he  had  any  reason  to  dread, 
Doria  proceeded  to  hold  his  first  Chapter  of  chc  Uixatced 
Carmelite  Congregation  of  Spain. 

On  the  i8th  of  June  15S8  the  Chapter  commenced  its 
sittings  in  Madrid.  The  ses.sion  began  stormily.  Four  or  five 
friars,  incited  thereto  (it  is  said)  by  Gracian,  boldly  condemned 
the  change  in  the  government,  and  almost  revolutionised  the 
assembly.  When  the  uproar  subsided,  a  secret  ballot  was  taken 
(it  was  easy  for  those  who  destroyed  and  mutilated  Teresa's 
letters  to  tamper  with  votes),  and  Doria  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-six. 

They  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  congregation  into  six 
provinces.  Instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  under  the  control  of 
one  provincial  and  his  substitutes,  who  resigned  their  authority 
to  him  the  moment  he  stepped  into  their  respective  provinces, 
each  province  was  to  be  governed  by  a  provincial  of  its  own. 
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The  attendance  or  priors  of  monasteries, — who  had  hitherto  U 
a  voice  in  the  government, — was  dispensed  with  at  the  GcneoC 
Chapters,  henceforth  cxctusivcl/  composed  of  the  Vicar-GcnenL 
and  his  Council  of  ^x,  the  provincials  and  their  associates,  the 
dcRnilors.  The  priors  were  limited  to  the  local  chapter  of  cad 
province,  presided  over  by  its  provincial.  The  authority'  of  ihe 
Council  embraced  the  whole  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ct 
the  Order — nuns  as  well  as  friars — and  the  appointment  of 
priors,  sub-priors,  readers,  confessors,  preachers,  was  vested  it 
It  alone.  No  monk  or  nun  could  change  from  one  coRimwHtf 
to  another  without  its  express  permission,  it  took  cognisaoce 
of  the  minutest  affairs  in  the  scattered  Order.  The  Vicar- 
General  was  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  he  and  his  Council 
(six  in  number)  to  form  a  permanent  body,  rcsidintj  in  Madrid, 
in  a  house  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
this  scheme  the  power  of  the  General  of  the  Order  shrank  into 
a  mere  shadow,  and  that  the  real  substance  of  it  was  vested  w 
the  autocrat  who,  at  the  head  of  hi^  Council,  pulled  the  stringi 
from  Madrid.  Also  that  the  provindals  were  left  little  more 
than  the  name,  they  being  debarred  from  all  action  independent 
of  the  central  body.  Doria,  in  short,  was  to  be  a  kind  of  Dim 
ex  t'Mc/iimf,  wielding  an  irresponsible  and  incontrtwertiMe 
authority,  similar  in  a  less  marked  degree  to  that  of  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  on  whose  constitutions  he  had  evidently  modelled 
his  scheme.  It  was  an  innovation  that  Teresa  ne^-cr  wouU 
have  sanctioned  ;  utterly  foreign  in  its  aim  ar>d  purpose  to  the 
spirit  of  her  rule,  which  was,  to  grant  as  large  an  autonomy  ai 
possible  to  each  and  every  one  of  her  coiivenls.  The  prion  and 
priorcsse.t  were  shorn  of  the  authority  they  had  hitherto  wielded, 
and  which,  in  the  ca.se  of  her  nuns,  she  had  fought  so  zeatousfy 
to  obtain  and  keep  intact  Had  she  been  alive  it  would  diber 
never  have  been  effected,  or,  if  eflccted,  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  who,  wedded  to  the 
traditions  of  their  foundress,  were  the  most  determined  in  tbdr 
resistance  to  any  innovation  in  the  institutions  and  govemnienl 
she  had  bei)ueathed  to  their  keeping.  Had  she  been 
Doria  might  never  have  dared  to  bring  it  forwarrl,  or,  if  he 
with  her  standing  behind  him  making  up  for  what  be  lacked 
her  own  strength  of  will  and  energetic  resolution.  Gracian  would 
have  strenuously  oppo.sed  it ;  and  had  they  not  carried  the 
day,  the  world  might  have  witnessed  the  strange  spectacle 
of  a  woman  far  up  in  j-ears^banished  to,  and  a  close  prisoner 
in  some  distant  convent  of  the  very  Order  she  herself  bad 
founded. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  thst  Doria  carried  out  his  projecif ' 
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ithout  opposition.    The  storm  it  excited  in  the  Order  and 

roughout   Spain  was  lrcnicndoii<i.     It  was  a  coup   de   main 

crly  contrived  and  executed,  and  he  had  astutely  provided 

'nst  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the    priors   and    the 

incials  by  dcprivioj;  them  of  all  voice  in  the  government, 

nd  limiting  it  to  a  council  of  seven. 

Btit  he  had  not  reckoned  with  the  prioresses,  who  bitterly 

iientcd    this    unwarrantable    invasion    of  their  liberties — so 

intfar>-  to  all  that  Teresa  had  ever  thought,  or  said,  or  written ; 

nd  resolved  to  shake  off  the  tyrannical  rule  to  which  it  was 

iroposcd  to  subject  them.    Ana  de  Jesus,  foundress  of  Granada, 

id  Prioress  of  Madrid ;   Maria  de  San  Josi*  of  Seville,  instigated 

cto  (it  is  said)  by  Gracian,  with  the  spirit  and  enet^  of 

:ir  great  foundress  herself,  prepared  to  make  a  stout  attempt 

preserve  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Order.     That  all  the 

'  ng   details    of   a    woman's    convent,   its    weaknesses,    its 

illoe»,  should  be  laid  before  a  conclave  of  seven  austere 

ionics,  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  incapable  of  judging— 

lat  they  should  become  a  theme  for  comment  throughotit 

;thc  Order — seemed   to   these  bra\-e  and  independent  sf»rits  a 

monstrous  violation  of  Teresa's  Rule.     Ana  de  Jesus  resolved 

to   get   Teresa's   Constitutions — which   expressly  gave   to   the 

prioresses  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  confessors — confirmed  ; 

to  appeal  to  the  I'ope  to  appoint  a  Commissary-General,  who 

although    subject   to    the    Vicar-General,   should    alone    take 

cognisance  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  nuns;  and  who  more 

fitted  for  the  purpose  than  those  well-proved  servants  and  heads 

of  the  Order,  so  dear  to  tbcir  foundress,  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cniz 

*Dr  Geronimo  de  Gracian  ? 
All  this  she  planned  in  her  valorous  soul  (she  might  have 
lieen    disobedient    once,  but   1   am   sure  Teresa   would   have 
applauded  her  now,  and  blessed  the  imperious  character  of  her 
HjiKioress),  and  behind  her  stood  a  serried  little  group  of  warm 
^mutbans,  the  best  fitted   in  all  Spain  to  judge  of  Teresa's 
intentions,  and  to  guard  her  Constitutions  as  she  had  left  them. 

•Don  Tcutonio  dc  Braganza.  Archbishop  of  Evora;  Fray  Luis 
de  Leon,  the  eminent  catedr^tico  of  Salamanca,  who,  "  although 
he  had  neither  known  nor  seen  the  Mother  Teresa  on  earth, 
knew  and  saw  her  in  the  image  of  her  daughters";  and  the 
Kgreat  and  scholarly  Dominican  Baflcs.  one  of  the  most  cherished 
^nmongst  Tcscsa's  confessors,  all  unanimously  signified  their 
Happroval  of  this  decisive  step.  Maria  de  San  Josif  of  Lisbon 
Vand  Gracian  joined  heart  and  soul  with  her  of  Granada. 
Counting  on  the  support  and  protection  of  the  King's  sister— 
the  Empress  Maria, — and  oS  the  Archduke  Cardinal  of  I'ortogal, 
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whom  Gracian  had  enlisted  in  their  favour,  they  resolved  fe 
have  recourse  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff  himself. 

Marmol,  a  priest  and  near  relative  of  Gracian  (whose  & 
and  misadventures  be  afterwards  wrote),  undertook  the  mtaioft 
He  conducted  it  with  such  secrecy  that  it  was  not  until  fie 
Brief  had  been  actually  dc-tpatched  "sub  annulo  Piscatori»*<tf 
Sixtus  V.  that  Doria  conceived  any  susincions  as  to  what  wit 
going  on.  Furiou:«  at  being  defied,  and  his  auUiority  set  it 
nought  by  a  few  refractory  prioresses,  he  immediately  conralxd 
an  extraordinary  Chapter-General,  which  sat  in  the  Monastay 
of  San  Hcrmencetldo  of  Madrid.  It  was  decided  that  the  bria 
appointing  the  Central  Council,  and  gi^ng  it  absolute  control 
over  the  nuns,  should  be  at  once  enforced,  and  the  provindab 
entirely  deprived  of  the  authority  they  still  cun^r\'cd  ovet 
them.  And  in  case  the  nuns  achieved  their  object,  and  Dorii 
and  his  party  were  worsted,  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  them  to 
their  own  devices — to  treat  them  in  fact  as  if  they  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  Order.  Since  they  had  appealed  to  the  Pope. 
let  the  Pope  manage  them  in  future  even  aa  he  thought  &L 
Gracian,  too,  must  be  withdrawn  from  Portugal,  where,  protedn) 
by  powerful  friends,  he  was  intri.nuing  with  Maria  dc  San  Jos^ 
(loth  June  isyoj.  His  friends  and  firmest  supporters  were  no 
less  anxious  for  his  presence  than  his  enemies,  and  used  ctoy 
effort  to  induce  htm  to  obey.  In  February,  four  months  befbct 
the  Chapter  met.  Fray  Luts  de  Leon  had  written  from 
Salamanca  to  Marmol  in  Madrid: 

II  is  necessary  ncl  onty  for  him  bul  for  his  support ei^  an rt  llic  Ordci, 
that  his  cause  should  be  tried,  and  in  Spsun  :  and  if  1I  ihoiild  be  impossible 
to  gel  the  Kin^  nnd  the  t'opc  to  .ipjiaint  judges  for  him  here,  he  OU 
do  this  -,  appear  before  the  Curdiiuil  ntid  in»tituie  an  action  a(;aiiut  thcM 
fulliers  for  dcfamaiion  of  ch.iructcr  (accion  de  jactancia),  a>  it  it  called,  tn 
saying  that  it  bos  come  to  his  iKiiicc  thai  (bey  have  deprived  him  of  Jt 
voice,  both  active  .iiid  p.issrve,  on  account  of  the  crimes  and  exceucs 
he  bas  committed.  And  that  iliey  likewise  say  and  {HiMish  that  they  ti.ii* 
other  and  (jravcr  ch.irgcs  agninsi  him,  and  thai  ihcy  ki^v  him  out  as  btatt 
relaxed,  and  ii  bad  munk,  and  n  criminal.  Whereon  the  Cardin.1l  nill  ordn 
them  to  appcv  before  him  to  answer  ii.  If  ibe^-  ap|>ciir  .lud  antwcr,  ibe 
Iruih  muil  come  out;  if  not,  he  will  proceed  againsi  them  byde£tult,ui 
they  must  declare  him  not  guilty,  and  revoke  ilie  sentence  they  hare  givf* 
of  piivaiion  of  active  uni  passive  voice,  and  will  restore  his  rttfhts.  Kiktj 
content  to  this,  lh«^  will  virtually  confess  ibc  malice  which  has  actaaM 
them  in  the  patl :  if  they  appeal,  then  it  will  be  lime  enough  to  go  on  wiifc 
the  matter,  and  to  consult  afreth  ai  10  what  more  ii  to  be  done, 

But  Gracian  gave  no  heed  to  these  pnidcnt  counseli.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  was  obstinately  bent  on  precipitating  hit  ows 
ruin.  Bolstered  up  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  CardioaJ 
Archduke  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  importaal 
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during  the  siege  of  Lisbon, — when  it  was  besieged  by 
tic  Pretender  Don  Antonio  and  the  EnglUh  under  Drake, — 
anfidcnt  in  the  protection  of  hts  powerful  patron,  he  weakly 
'his  eyes  to  the  approaching  danger.    The  commonest  in- 
stinct of  scIf-prcscr%'ation  might  have  warned  even  his  ingenuous 
simplicity  how  small  is  the  trust  to  be  placed  in  princes. 
A  month  later  Fray  Luis  again  wrote : 

1  hnvt  received  youis  anil  ie«n  ihc  copy  of  the  Tather  Gncian'&,  which  1 

luld  hafc  known  was  liis  wherever  I  had  seen  it,  without  any  one  10 
:ell  me  so.  The  reasons  he  alleges  for  his  absence  have  snmc  colour  of 
iigion ;  but  from  what  I  sec,  and  ii  may  be  I  am  mi«tnlien,  they  arise 
\aet  from  the  natural  disposition  of  ihc  father  Ciacinn,  who  it  by  nature 
lt>dolent  in  these  things,  and  it  is  easy  to  give  the  colouts  of  religion  10  what 

truth  i»  Rot  i.a ;  and  the  niofc  so  in  this  oise,  where  indolence  of  loul 

ikj  so  like  modesty,  and  pusillanimity  like  humility. 

Lei  ut  bejfin  wi6i  ihe  welfare  of  the  Order,  which  he  puts  Inst,  and 

ence  cotne  to  the  first.    And,  as  10  this  :  first,  I  am  exceedinely  anuxed 

|thAi  the  father  Gntcian  persuader  himself  thai  his  tvithdrawstl  ^oni  it  will 

•aytbing  10  remedy  the  present  inconvenience*  which  day  by  day  urc 
log  ^TcaiCT,  and  thai  inotc  who  nrc  now  tilcnt  owing  to  his  being 
present  will  then  lally  forth  in  It*  defence.  Because:,  if  we  cotuider  it 
rightly,  il  is  all  the  other  way  ;  for  if  some  have  now  couniKC  to  re»iii.  ii  is 
on  Account  of  his  presence,  and  if  he  is  not  there,  ihe  whciie  thing  will  be 
hushed  up  by  force,  and  all  rcdu<.«d  to  submission — according  to  all  sound 
reasoniRg.  It  may  be  that  it  is  not  so,  but  this  it  to  be  conjectured ;  and 
ihus  10  pursue  a  most  uncertain  hope,  and  on  account  of  ii  to  do  immcdJaic 
and  certain  harm  lo  ihe  Order. 

Two  or  three  ihlnj^s  occur  to  me  at  present  as  being  of  the  ([reatest 
importance  for  hii  Order,  tbe  well-beini;  of  which  depends  on  their  beinj{ 
placed  an  a  proper  footing.  One  'is,  that  which  calls  in  question  his 
innocence  and  that  of  the  nuns  he  has  had  to  do  with ;  for  if  tbey  are 
left  imder  such  a  sii^^a,  many  persons,  generally  and  pnnicvlaily,  will  be 

g grieved  and  sulTcr  in  their  reputaiioiis.  Another  is  the  govcnimeni  of 
e  friars,  which  is  being  iniioduccd,  and  which,  as  the  father  (iracian 
ws  and  has  written,  is  to  prejudicial ;  and  which,  if  it  is  thus  established, 
K  destroy  the  principal  virtues,  which  arc  charily,  simfilirity,  and  stngle- 
indedneu,  which  will  be  to  the  detriment  noi  of  odc  person,  but  at  tlie 
hole  Order,  and  not  for  a  duy,  but  for  many  years,  and  an  evil  that,  if 
ice  introduced,  will  bring  about  the  decay  of  tbe  Order,  so  that  il  will  be 
Dcccssary  for  anotlici  Tcicsa  to  tise  from  the  grave  to  restore  il.  [Such, 
then,  was  the  opinion  of  this  acute  and  profound  obten-cr  of  Doria's  ambiti- 
ous schemes.]  The  third  is  as  regards  that  which  relates  to  the  nuns,  on 
whose  destruction  they  arc  also  trail,  by  changing  Iheir  txiles,  from  which 
they  have  derived  toch  benefits.  .  .  .  This,  then,  being  Ihe  truth,  it  is  no 
less  so  that  he  it  in  canscicncc  bound,  to  tlie  utmost  of  his  power,  to  do 
whatever  he  can  towards  this  end,  and  if  he  fails  in  this  duly,  lie  will  be  to 
blame,  and  offends  God  very  gravely,  and  all  the  {:ood  be  cIuiom*  10  fancy 
he  wiU  do  in  the  Indies  will  not  palliate  it.  .  .  .  His  Order  is  ia  Oames  aiMl 
like  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  he  wishes  to  lura  hi»  back  on  ihit,  being  as  he  is, 
or  able  to  be,  a  party  in  its  remedy,  and  to  go  away  to  seek  other  bcncliis 
and  other  souls.  His  duty  is  to  those  of  bit  own  Order,  and  not  to  those  of 
the  Indians.  .  .  .  God  has  entrusted  him  willi  this  ciKce,  and  tells  him 
almost  with  audible  words  to  resist  (be  evil  that  is  coming  upon  his  Order. 
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1«  it  well  that  the  faiber  G»diui  should  s»y  to  bin  now  :  Vou,  l^rd.  oflli 
it,  for  I  wisb  logo  to  the  Indies  to  baptiic  tnt>  or  ihrcc  infidels?  C«ri*l 
auu'crhim:  Unproliuible servant, this  1  order  thee, and  ihif  t  will  Uuiibi 
shouldsi  dn,  and  since  ihou  failest  me  in  ihit,  il  i*  certain  that  ihnu  will  Ed 
roc  in  the  rrtt.  I  will  confide  no  more  in  thee,  since  1  have  no  bdc  4 
persons  (or  these  ministries. 

He  says  that  to  ukc  action  in  fais  defence  duquictens  hb  cvmataeu 
and  gives  him  scruples.  A  little  disquietude  is  a  lea  evil  iliaa  the  galbd 
not  fulAlIiiit;  what  the  benefit  o(  his  Order  imperaiivcly  demandi  of  k' 
What  duty  of  uctivc  life  would  ever  be  dooc  if  we  considered  tbii .'  Us 
him  (CASsurc  himself  thai  he  is  doing  his  duty,  and  what  God  wills  hts 
lo  do.  If  he  defended  himself  alone,  and  discovered  tbc  faults  of  In 
assail.ints  on  his  own  account  only,  it  would  be  an  imperfcctMS  {  ha 
since  il  is  foe  the  general  good,  as  in  fact  it  is,  it  is  a  sin  not  to  do  it- 
He  snys  Ilidt  il  is  10  t.tmi^  the  repuiation  of  tbe  Order.  .  .  .  Which  h 
worse,  that  ten  or  tu^my  persons  should  not  have  a  good  opinion  c^  sis  m 
seven  friars  [the  number  of  the  Council],  or  that  all  the  nuns  of  tbe  Oiita 
should  get  the  fame  of  loose  and  abandoned  women  ?  .  .  . 

He  says  thai  if  he  goes  away  others  will  come  forward  in  their  dctoca, 
This  is  laughable  ;  since  now,  when  they  are  amted  and  have  the  captaa 
present,  they  dare  not  s.iUy  forth,  to  think  that  they  will  sally  forth  ate- 
wards,  when  they  want  the  bead  and  bis  power.— and  these  oihen  will  bt 
left  absolute  niu^tera  of  the  field.  .  .  . 

He  ^lyi  lie  will  be  accounted  lain  if  he  takes  up  the  cudgcb  in  his  on 
dofoncc  i  Who  but  a  fool  can  iniaginc  such  a  thing  i  Moreover,  Ite  is  nv 
defending  himself  but  many  others  ;  and,  what  is  more.^the  trcll-bcin;;  <f 
his  Order.  .  .  .  And  if  some  arc  scandalised,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  scantU 
of  Pharisees.  They  will  not  account  him  tviin  if  be  indeed  oppotM  the  evil 
that  menaces  his  Order  ;  but  ibey  will  account  him  chicken^bearicd  ui 
piuillanimous  if  at  itucb  a  momenl  he  turns  his  back. 

And  then  he  says  u  thing,  which  is  tliat  be  has  no  patience  with  joo  te 
not  seeing  that  it  is  probable  they  will  face  him  with  two  or  three  oocnpaiuc 
as  Mntncsscs.  ,  .  .  And  without  doubi,  and  if  I  did  not  know  the  baka 
Cracian,  and,  from  many  things  thai  hate  a>me  uadcr  my  noik^  wis 
assured  of  his  virtue,  I  should  conceive  an  ill  suspicion  of  him,  and  bdine 
be  is  afraid  because  "  non  est  bene  sibi  contcios." 

But  Mairli  came  and  went ;  and  in  April  the  old  friar  wrote 
ag^in  : 

The  sight  of  his  letter  has  filled  mc  with  a  great  fear  lh.it  he  will  gtw  n 
the  slip  either  one  way  or  the  oihc-r  .  .  .  and  it  secmt  lo  tne  I  see  it  is  tbt 
Uevil  that  gives  him  such  a  longing  for  tlic  Indies, 

Once  more  he  wrote  on  the  1 8th  of  July,  in  answer  to 
Marmol'.i  letter  Acquainting  him  with  the  doings  of  the  Chapter 
in  the  previous  Jime  : 

I  received  both  of  yours  together,  on  my  way  from  Madriga] ;  together 
with  the  decree  and  additions  of  thoiie  btheri,  which  resemble  the  qui«cr 
whence  they  come,  for  their  excellent  sense  can  be  seen  evoi  in  the 
Mvle.  .  .  .  God  alone  knows  tlic  end  he  |Doria]  lias  in  view.  I  nm  pleased 
with  the  consiiiiition  lo  reduce  ihc  votes  lo  fifteen,  and  that  tlwse  fifteen  can 
exchange  their  offices  amongst  one  another  as  thoy  see  6t :  and  I  lepcM 
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I  am  dcIiKktcd  ;  for,  aJthoiiKfa  I  bad  siiou^  Mspicion»  of  that  Ulhei's 
Paha's]  nmbiiion,  tiill  I  &aiv  Uiat  he  concealed  it  by  tjivinu  dclinitive  votes 
I  the  mcitibciv  of  the  Council,  and  t  wat  waiting  uolil  ne  icvc.ikd  it  in 
■omc  wny  ;  .ind  with  thit  he  h.-u  now  done  la,  so  openly  thnt  cvcti  a  blind 
'diui  must  see  it ;  and  if  this  does  not  open  Lonisis  C)v*,  he  will  indeed 
I  more  tlum  bimd.  The  punishment  decreed  for  the  cjunally- inclined  is 
anble  ;  il  would  have  been  belter  if  it  liad  been  established  against  the 
kmbitious.  .  .  .  Judges  aie  wanted,  J  repeat  judges,  and  judges  a  thousand 
jnte»,  and  ilie  rcxsim  nli^  this  is  growing  every  day  is  bec^u^c  this  h.u  not 
>een  sirvnuoo^ly  cntiuj;h  msitted  on.  Plc-isc  God,  scrtor,  thai  these  molhcrs 
»ould  cut  themsclvw  aloof  from  ihcm  and  be  nilcd  a»  "a*  their  fit»t 
Finontuiery,  for  thus  wnuJd  ihey  preserve  themselves  in  their  puriiy,  and 
f  live  in  pe^cc.  Here  (bi^y  have  been  told  [the  nuns  of  Salamnnoi]  thai  their 
Conilituiions  liai-c  buen  confinned  in  Kome,  and  thai  the  I'ope  hu!>);ii-en 
Ihcm  to  the  Oencr^il,  and  the  (icneral  sent  them  to  the  Vicar ;  1  cannot  bclicic 
it,  nor  that  the  seizor  Doctor  has  allowed  thetn  to  come  by  any  other  hand  but 
this  own.  Lei  me  know  what  truth  there  is  in  it ;  let  me  know  what  goes  on 
liu  Lisbon  ;  nnd  tlir  up  that  fat-brained  dolt  of  a  rcUtion  of  yours  [Giacian] 
|tO  defend  Iiimscif,  .-ui<i  the  public  cause  of  the  Order  -,  for  this  ibcy  send  in 
:  lellcrs  is  an  infernal  libel.  [  know  not  whether  those  fathers,  by  o-bosc 
such  thinjfs  are  done  and  written,  have  lost  their  brains  or  ihcir 
ence,  for  either  one  or  other  is  l»ckin|{,  if  noc  both, — so  as  lo  hil  the 
:  better. 

But  neither  for  this  did  Grncian  an-akr  out  of  his  culpable 
eupin<;ness ;  and  Fray  Luis  tic  Leon  was  left  to  defend  the  nuns 
alone.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  note^'orthy  direds  in  his 
career  that  the  noble  old  man,  defying  both  King  and  Doria, 
stood  up  .single-handed  in  the  cause  of  these  defenceless  women. 
Never  was  right  or  reason  more  stoutly  maintained  ;  never  did 
weakness  meet  with  a  fjreatcr-soulcd  or  more  chivalrous 
champion.  On  the  7th  of  Auf^ust.  Sixtus  V.  was  dead.  A 
fortniRht  later,  before  the  rwws  of  his  death  had  time  to  reach 
the  shores  of  Spain,  the  brief  confirming  Teresa's  Constitutions, 
and  committing  the  government  of  the  nuns  to  a  Commissary- 
General,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  arrived  at  Madrid.  Its 
execution  was  committed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Eboni  and  Fray 
Luis  de  Leon.  The  former  dexti^rously  withdrew  and  left  his 
.COlletLgue  to  cope  with  it  as  best  he  might.  The  latter  .it  once 
Insisted  on  the  convocation  of  the  Council  and  Provincials  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  the  Commissary,  and  boldly  proposed 
Giacian  or  Fray  Juan  de  la  Crtu.  But  the  learned  Dominican 
was  no  match  for  thccraft>'  Genoese,  who  betook  himself  to  the 
I'ardo,  where  the  King  was  hunting. 

At  the  very  moment  the  Chapter  was  about  to  assemble 
(I'hilip  had  given  no  sign),  arrived  an  order  from  the  Nuncio  to 
dismiss  the  conclave  until  a  new  faculty  could  be  obtained  from 
Rome:  But  the  brave  Augu^tintan  was  not  to  be  beaten.  In 
spite  of  the  King  and  Doria,  he  again  convoked  a  Chapter,  and 
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Doria  again  appealed  to  the  King.     As  the  monks  were  fiif 
into  the   Chapter,  appeared  a  gentleman  nf  the   King's  be!- 
chamber :  **  His  Majesty  orders  your  paternities  to  suspend  tbt 
execution  of  the  Brief  for  the  meantime,  and  to  change  nothin( 
until  his  Holiness,  to  whom  all  has  been  made  known,  shall 
decide  otherwise."     Fray  Luis  dc  Leon,  a  second  time  outvittod 
by  the  Genoese,  muttered  as  he  left  the  council-chamber, "  It  a 
impossibk-  to  execute  any  of  his  Holincss's  orders  in  Spain.' 
The  bird  of  the  air.  or  the  curious  ear  of  some  sanctimonioci 
friar,  caught  the  bold  utterance  of  the  brave  old  Augustinias 
and  carried  it  to  the  King.     In  the  moment  which  was  to  aon 
the  labours  and  the  suRcrings  of  a  long  and  laborious  tife--«i 
he  was  about  to  be  elected  a  Provincial  of  the  Order  of  which  bt 
bad  been  the  most  splendid  liRht,  and  on  which  to  this  day  his 
memory  sheds   an  unfading   lustre — the   King  interfered,  and 
another  was  elected  in  his  stead.    Philip  had  well  learned,  ia 
that  cold,  inscrutable,  dogged  mind  of  his,  to  bide  his  time,  so 
as  to  crush  the  more  certainly  and  swiftly.     They  say  the  dis- 
appointment broke  the  friar's  heart,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  hand  even  of  a  king  could  break  the  heart  of  one  who  had 
for  five  years  defied  all  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  dungeons; 
and  who  on  the  morrow  of  hb  release,  oblivious  of  the  year* 
that  had  rolled  between,  took  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse  in 
the  Lecture  Malls  of  Salamanca  with  the  memorable  wordi: 
"  As  I  was  saying."    When  the  dust  has  cleared  olT  and  the 
shadows  dispersed,  how  small  a  figure — the  mcan-souled, 
minded,  vindictive  Philip,  the  Lord  of  Spain  and  the  I 
beside  the  grand  Au^ustinian  monk,  whose  magnanimous 
gentle  soul  conceived  and  penned  the  Ode  te  Solitude  / 

The  nuns  had  been  deprived  of  their  mainstay.  But  there 
was  still  a  man,  the  mast  famous  scholar  of  his  age — famous  in 
the  disputes  of  the  schools  (now  ancient  history)  as  the  opponent 
of  Molina — who  dared  to  lift  up  his  voice  with  no  uncertain 
sound  in  defence  of  Teresa's  dauphters,  as  once  before  he  had 
defied  the  large  and  unruly  meeting  at  Avila,  when  he  pleaded 
for  the  fate  uf  her  lirst  foundation.  Banes  unburdened  his  mind 
to  Doria  in  no  measured  terms ;  told  him  plainly  that  his  action 
in  abandoning  the  nuns, — thus  virtually  expelling  them  from  the 
Order,— was  infamous,  and  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
the  Church.  The  iron  fnnr  remained  rigid  in  his  implacabili^ 
and  hate  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  Dominican,  "  I  will  induce  my 
Order  to  receive  the  nuns  you  cast  off."  To  which  Doria  made 
answer:  "  1  shall  keep  you  to  your  word,  for  it  will  be  to  our 
interest  and  theirs  chat  they  should  pass  to  the  Rule  of  so 
venerable  a  religion."    The  King's  comment  on  Bafles's  inter' 
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vention  was  mordant  and  concbc:  "Who  brin^^s  Banes  into 
matters  that  concern  him  not?" 

On  the  1st  of  June  isgi.this  being  the  fixed  and  regular 
time  assigned  for  its  assembly,  another  General  Chapter  was 
held  in  Madrid.  After  various  regulations  as  to  the  govem- 
mcnt,  it  turned  its  attention  to  the  nuns.  Although  Doria 
treated  them  as  already  separated  from  the  Order,  the  King 
had  veered  round  in  their  favour,  and  no  decisive  step  could 
be  taken  without  a  further  decree  from  Rome.  It  then  turned 
its  attention  to  Gracian.  who,  still  firmly  intrenched  in  Lisbon, 
had  hitherto  stubbornly  refused  to  leave  Portugal.  But  the 
discussion  was  cut  short  by  a  letter  presented  by  the  Arch- 
bishop uf  Ebora,  indicative  of  his  submission.  There  was 
indeed  nuthing  else  left  for  him  to  do,  for  the  Archduke 
Cardinal,  at  the  King's  desire,  had  delivered  him  bound  hand 
and  foot,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of  his  encmie.<i.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  arrived  in  Madrid.  All  present  at  that  Chapter 
knew  that  over  his  head  the  sword  already  hung  suspended. 
And  yet  only  one  man  lifted  up  his  voice  in  his  defence. 
Where  was  Mariano,  his  old  companion,  who  had  fought  with 
him  through  those  troublous  times  in  .Andalucia?  Could  he 
not  say  a  word  to  avert  the  doom  from  one  he  had  known  so 
long  and  so  intimately;  with  whom  he  had  shared  so  many 
struggles, — so  many  triumphs?  For  the  sake  of  the  great 
woman  who  had  loved  him  so  well,  could  he  not  swallow  his 
personal  rivalry*  for  a  moment,  and  say  if  one  uord  only  in 
his  favour  ?  Yes,  Mariano  was  there,  but  he  held  his  tongtie ! 
And  Fray  Antonio  dc  Jesus — what  of  him?  Was  it  po.ssib!e 
that  a  man  of  eighty  had  not  long  ago  buried  and  cast  behind 
him  the  memories  of  those  old,  unworthy  rancours  and  resent- 
ments? What,  after  all.  did  it  matter  that  they  should  speak 
or  keep  silence  ?  For  one  spoke  in  his  favour ;  the  greatest 
amongst  tliem — before  whom  they  and  their  jealousies  melt 
into  misshapen  shadows— a  pure  and  lofty  soul  who  once  more 
reluctantly  plunged  into  those  grim  and  sordid  dissensions, 
arose  for  the  last  time  at  the  voice  of  Duty  to  speak  grave 
words  of  warning.  They  were  not  to  be  forgiven  him.  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Cruz  saw  the  abyss  into  which  Doria,  blinded  by 
bis  gigantic  personal  ambition,  was  bent  on  plunging  not 
only  himself,  but  the  Order.  He  disapproved  the  constant  and 
contradictory  changes  introduced  into  its  constitution,  sub- 
versive of  all  discipline,  and  the  origin  of  confusion.  He 
pleaded, — and  we  nuiy  judge  (in  spite  ^  the  carefully-guarded 
and  biassed  words  of  the  chronicler)  that  be  pleaded  ably 
and  well,— in  favour  of  Gracian.    Forecasting  the  future,  he 
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warned  thvm   against   taking   any  cruel   and  hasty  rcsolutn 
which  they  must  afterwards  repent.     He  pleaded  for  the  ma 
and  deprecated  the  Vicar-Gcncral's  barshnciis  in  chastising^ 
for  the  fault  of  one  or  two — if  fault  there  was.     His  noble  aii 
dispassionate  words  produced  no  effect  on  the  passionate  ut^ 
pr^udiced  audience  around  him  ;  for  since  the  priors  had  beet 
deprived  of  a  scat  in  the  Chaplem,  Doria  had  no  diAFicully  ii 
tilling  it  with  his  own  creatures,  who  owed  all  to  him.     Si»> 
picious  of  Fray  Juan's  complicity  in  the  action  taken  b>'  Am 
dc  Jesus,  knowing  that,  if  the  Hull  granted  by  Sixtus  v.wtt 
confirmed,  the    office   of   Commissary-Genera)    of    the    man 
would  naturally  fall  on  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Order  (and 
who  more  likely  than  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz?),  Doria  hastcool 
to  annul  his   appointment  to  the  Provincialate  of  the  Indies 
bestowed  on  him   by  that  very  Chapter — an  election  whi^ 
had   already   afforded    a    theme    for   murmuring   tongues,  K 
obviously  was  it   an    attempt    to    secure    his    absence  frocn 
Spain. 

Dragtjed  from  his  cell,  thrust  into  the  fierce  faction  fights 
of  the  Order,  he  who  had  ever  dwelt  so  far  above  the  af&lB 
of  men,  in  regions  of  calm  and  ineffable  peace  and  contcm^^H 
tion,  and  had  desired  nothing  better  than  to  leave  his  couniP 
if  only  to  escape  from  the  tumults  and  clash  of  tongues  whta 
rent  his  heart, — he  now  remembered  that  he  had  prayed  to  die 
free  from  the  cares  of  office ;  and  in  Uoria's  paltry  vengeance 
he  only  saw  a  sign  that  his  prayer  had  been  answered,  and  that 
the  end  was  not  far  off.  But  not  yet,  O  valiant  soul — not  yett 
For  somewhat  h;is  the  Church  placed  thee  on  her  altars  u 
a  beacon  and  a  consolation  to  suffering  and  weak  humanit)' 
The  price  of  sanctity  is  hardly  won!  "Would  you  wisli  roc;* 
he  said  to  his  5on<i, "  not  to  drink  of  the  cup  my  Father  scmb 
me?"  And  the  cup  of  which  he  was  to  drink  was  verily  my 
bitter  1  Me  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  bdo^-cd  solitude  o( 
La  Pefluela — monUs  aiti  el  caio  propinqui  turn  {onifmpiattvi— 
than  he  was  subjected  to  a  base  attempt  to  besmirch  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  his  character.  His  accusers  were  Fray 
Di^o  de  Evangeliata  (who  under  Doria's  administration  had 
risen  to  be  General  Deifinttor,  and  whose  laxities  San  Juan  de 
la  Crur  as  visitor  had  been  called  on  to  reprove)  and  Fray 
Francisco  Crts6$tomo  (whom  the  saint  had  also  admonished 
for  the  same  reasons).  Their  names  dc^rvc  to  be  mcntionoJi 
if  only  that  they  may  be  held  up  to  universal  execration. 

Fray  Diego,  charfjed  with  the  investigations  into  (}mcian' 
conduct  in  the  convents  of  Seville  and  Granada,  in  his  desin 
U>  pkase  bis  master  (Doria),  outstripped  bis  commission,  and 
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Hspared  no  paim  to  blacken  the  character  of  him  for  whom 
^Esll  felt  »  singular  veneration.  With  perverse  malignity,  Ihcy 
^mircatened  and  menaced  the  terriiiod  nuns  into  vague  admis- 
^bions  and  utterances,  which  were  falsified  or  cmbelliishcd  by 
Bihe  secretary  vho  took  them  down ;  and  the  Commisftary 
Kloudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  cast  out  from 
■the  ()rder  him  who  had  foonded  it,  Teresa's  lirst  and  greatest 
Brecruit  The  universal  burst  of  resentment  and  an^er  which 
Hliaited  these  base  calumnies  again:«l  a  man  whcnc  life  had 
Kbsen  so  absoUitcly  spotless  and  fiec  from  reproach  convinced 
HZ>oria  that  there  were  limits  bev'ond  which  c\*en  he  could  not 
Hgo  with  impunity.  It  is  <^td  that  as  he  read  the  indictment 
Hthe  jKipcr  fell  from  his  hands.     Why  did  he  not  bum  it  ?     The 

■  malice  of  3  devil  could  scarcely  go  farther  than  to  perpetuate 
^u  posthumous  libel. 

^m  A  little  while,  and  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz  will  have  gone 
■beyond  the  power  of  hu  enemies  to  defame:  A  pale  diaphan- 
Hous  figure,  passionless,  serene,  he  has  floated  across  the  pages 

■  of  this  hi.Htory,  leaving  little  mark  and  little  impress.  "The 
Heood  such  men  do  lives  after  them  I"  As  the  monks  watched 
Hbeside  his  deathbed,  the  convent  bells  rang  out  on  the  mid- 
^ night  silence.    *"WlJat  arc  they  ringing  for?"  he  asked;  and 

when  they  told  him  "  for  matins,"  hb  eyes  encircled  the  by- 
standers in  one  long  sweet  ga?.e  of  mute  farewell.  "  I  am 
goinj;  to  sing  them  in  heaven,"  he  said,  and,  kissing  the 
crucifix,  he  murmured,  "Into  thy  hands,  O  l^rd,  I  commend 
>      my  spirit,"  and  died.     So  died  Fray  Juan  dc  la  Cruz,  in  the 

I  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  14th  of  December  1 591. 
If  he,  whose  character  for  sanctity  was  venerated  by  all 
about  him,  did  not  escape  the  penalty  of  his  opposition,  but 
fell  a  victim  to  calumny,  we  can  scarcely  feel  surprise  at  the 
fate  in  store  for  Gracian, — not  a  vaporous,  nebulous  essence, 
but  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  although  a  weak  one.  He 
I  arrived  in  Madrid,  says  the  chronicler,  like  one  desperate, 
without  humility  or  re-tignation.  There  are  surprising  dejiths 
of  defiance  even  in  the  gentlest  natures,  when  pushed  beyond 
all  limits  of  human  bearing.  He  obstinately  refused  to  clear 
himself  before  his  enemies.  What,  indeed,  had  he  to  clear 
himself  of?  He  had,  in  his  letters  and  memorials  to  the 
King,  dared  to  characterise  the  new  form  of  government 
instituted  by  Doria  as  tyTannical,  and  more  fitted  for  Court 
Alcaldes  than  a  religious  Order.  Certain  sick  friars  bad  asked 
htm  for  a  license  to  eat  meat  one  day  on  account  of  their 
infirmities,  and  he  had   aaswercd,  *  Love  God,  and  eat  meat 

I  or  not  as  you  will."  A  nun,  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
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after  a  long  interval,  knelt  down  and  embraced  hira,  aa^ 
kissing  the  feet  of  the  Christ  which  hung  on  his  breast,  U 
into  an  ecstasy.  During  the  heat  of  summer,  whilst  he  wa 
superintending  the  building  operations  going  on  in  the  niw' 
convent  at  Lisbon  they  had  taken  out  a  mattress  for  him  into 
the  gateway,  where  he  took  some  repose  during  the  heal  oT 
the  day.  He  went  inside  the  convent  to  give  extreme  unctka 
to  a  dying  nun  ;  the  effort  of  sitting  up  was  too  much  for  ho; 
and  she  fainted  away,  and  Gracian  threw  his  arms  around  her 
to  sustain  her  head.  One  night,  when  the  friars  were  gathered 
together  in  community,  they  heard  a  man  battering  at  the  doer 
with  his  fists  and  demanding  confession.  He  wished  to  go 
out  and  shrive  the  tormented  soul,  and  on  hearing  that  it 
was  against  the  rules  of  obedience  to  open  the  door  at  nigfal, 
he  said  angrily:  "Fathers,  what  obedience?  There  is  i» 
obedience  here.  Let  us  go  forth  and  hear  his  confessjOD.* 
These  and  such  as  these  were  the  charges  against  him,  which 
had  so  roused  the  honest  wrath  of  good  old  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon.  That  he  was  able  to  bear  the  fierce  scrutiny  directed 
against  him  by  the  suspicious  malignity  of  his  enemies  so  weii 
is  in  itself  significant.  The  worst  acctnations  they  could  bring 
against  him  in  the  crisis  of  his  fall  were  his  intimacy  with 
secular  people;  his  efforts  to  fill  the  chairs  of  the  Spanish 
universities  with  Carmelite  friars;  his  predilection  for  preaching 
and  the  duties  of  the  Confessiorta],  and  the  leniency  of  has 
Rule  and  punishments.  For  his  dream  had  been  to  bring  the 
Carmelite  Order  to  a  pitch  of  splendour;  to  give  it  a  world- 
wide influence — had  he  not  himself,  whilst  Provincial  of 
Portugal,  been  instrumental  in  its  extension  to  Mexico,  Congo, 
and  Abyssinia — to  fill  the  great  universities  with  its  friars,  to 
cover  it  with  an  aureole  of  learning  and  enlightenment,  and 
to  make  it  a  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Dominican  and 
Augustinian  Orders?  Surely  not  an  inglorious  ambition  I 
He  failed,  not  because  he  was  not  at  the  height  of  his  rili, 
but  from  a  certain  slackness  of  fibre,  a  lack  of  certain  work-a- 
day  qualities,  which,  if  a  man  hath  not,  there  shall  be  taken 
from  him  even  that  he  hath  I  He  was  too  gentle  and  yielding 
to  be  a  fighter,  too  unsuspicious  to  be  a  good  diplomatist.  Hb 
very  virtues  became  defects  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  Had  he  been  the  one,  he  might  have  cowed  his 
enemies  by  the  fierceness  of  his  attack ;  if  the  other,  have 
adroitly  p.-irned  their  strokes  and  turned  the  points  of  their 
weapons  against  their  own  breasts.  As  ilMuck  would  have 
it,  he  was  neither.  His  whole  conduct,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  one  long  scries  of  mistakes.    He  temporised  when  be 
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should  h»w  stood  firm ;  be  was  firm  when  he  should  have 
temporbed.  His  fatal  rreedom  from  suspicion  made  him  an 
easy  Prcy,  and  it  is  surprising  how  easily  he  fell  into  the  trap 
laid  for  him  by  Doria.  Kvcn  his  firm  friend  and  sup|>ortcr. 
Fray  Luis  dc  Leon,  was  doubtful  whether  hi?  inexplicable 
vacillation  and  siipincncss  arose  from  cowardice  or  humility. 
At  all  events,  in  the  moment  of  his  fall  he  plucked  up  courage 
and  behaved  like  a  man.  He  knew  himself  to  be  innocent. 
He  was  aware  that  his  real  crime  was  that  he  had  stood 
In  the  way  of  Dona's  ambition.  Kxpecting  no  merc}-.  and 
desiring  none,  he  took  refuge  in  a  proud  defiance.  Neither 
Doria's  hypocritical  grief  at  his  victim's  obduia^  and  im- 
penitence, nor  all  the  efforts  of  his  chosen  colleagues  to  make 
iliim  plead  guilty,  made  any  impression  on  him.  In  this 
supreme  moment  of  his  life  he  found  that  decision  and  firm- 
ness, the  want  of  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  him.  Once  only 
did  he  relax — to  throw  himself  on  Philip's  mercy  (an  unknown 
quantity  in  that  monarch's  character) — and  to  implore  that  he 
ight  be  tried  by  judge*,  more  impartial  and  dispassionate 
than  those  whoiw  personal  enmity  against  him  was  so  notorious; 
otherwise  he  pleaded  that  he  was  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

Kut  Gracian  had  once  more  hindered  the  plans  on  which 
Philip  had  set  his  heart  (for  from  the  first  he  had  heartily 
espoused  Dona's  scheme),  and  it  was  but  a  faint  show  of  justice 
that  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Jcronimitc  and  Dominican 
appointed  to  take  cognisance  of  his  cause.  They  were  more 
intent  on  watching  how  the  breeze  blew  at  Court  than  in 
engaging  themselves  in  a  lengthy  controversy  with  the  King 
and  Doria.  For  might  was  now  right;  and  they  tbemsel\-es 
feared  lest  at  any  moment  they  might  become  the  victims  of 
the  royal  displeasure.  The  result  of  their  investigations  was 
already  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  alternative  was  ofTered  to 
him,  which  he  refused  with  disdain  to  accept — correction  at 
the  hands  of  the  Order  or  to  be  expelled  from  it.  He  was  then 
sentenced  by  a  private  vote  to  be  disfrocked ;  forbidden  under 
severe  pcn^tics  to  preach,  to  write  to  any  nun,  or  to  enter  any 
convent  belonging  to  the  Order.  After  listening  to  the  hypo- 
critical expressions  in  which  the  sentence  was  wrapped  up, 
without  a  word  he  took  off  his  hood  and  flung  it  from  him. 
Forestalling  the  officious  friars  who  then  stepped  forward  to 
deprive  him  of  his  habit,  he  undressed  himself  with  his  own 
hands,  and  it  al»o  he  flung  from  him.  He  then  clothed  himself 
in  the  priest's  robes  which  had  been  got  ready  for  the  purpose 
(they  were  new,  artd  veiy  honourable,  remarks  Fra)-  Grcgorio  de 
San  Angelo.  who  played  a  prominent  part  on  this  occuion);  he 
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was  then  dq>rivcd  of  the  tonsure,  and  «Tnt  forth  Into  the  wodt 
a  displaced  and  homeless  man.  It  is  said — and  this  time  K 
least  the  miracle  docs  not  seem  to  me  so  stupendous — that  U 
the  moment  of  hts  expulsion  blood  issued  from  Teresa's  ginik, 
which  is  still  venerated  in  Zaragoza.  Such  was  the  fall  of 
Uoria's  hated  rival,  whase  resistance  to  his  ambition,  and  ao 
ardent  desire  to  comcrvc  the  Urdcr  under  the  govemarxt 
instituted  by  its  foundress,  were  the  whole  head  and  front  d 
his  offending.  The  most  spiritual  of  her  sons,  San  juan  deli 
Cruz,  that  stranpc  and  tender  pcrsonalit)',  had  been  mercifully 
released  by  death  from  witnessing  Gractan's  disffracc  As  for 
Ana  de  Jesus  and  Maria  de  San  Jos^,  women  of  tTi^eat  taleat 
and  discernment,  and  undoubtedly  Teresa's  most  capable  and 
tnixtcd  prioresses,— the  one  was  a  close  prisoner  in  Salamanca, 
the  other  banished  to  La  Cuerva,  where  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Fray  Lui-s  was  dead,  unable  to  survive  (but  I  do  not 
believe  it,  in  spite  of  the  affirmations  of  the  chronicler)  the  loss 
of  I'hilip's  favour  for  having  championed  their  cause.  The 
Order  trf  DIscalccd  Carmelites  is  no  longer  the  Order  Teres* 
founded,  and  those  who  have  fought  so  tenaciously  to  preserve 
her  Constitutions  in  all  their  purity  arc  accused  of  fomentii% 
conspiracy  and  rebellion  against  its  head. 

It  is  perhaps  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  Doria  himself 
was  overtaken  by  death  before  he  could  leave  bis  plans 
established,  and  that  one  of  his  most  ardent  coadjutors  was 
drowned  whilst  crossing  a  stream — a  judgment  of  Heaven,  it 
was  said  at  tlic  time,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  contradict  it. 

Gracian's  further  adventures — his  sickening  and  hopeless 
suit  for  redress  in  Rome ;  his  imprisonment  by  Turkish  corsalrt, 
steeped  in  all  the  romance  and  movement  of  that  strange  century 
— he  has  himself  related  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two 
friars,  who,  under  the  tall  chestnuts  of  a  peaceful  Neapolitan 
monastery,  discuss  the  fate  of  their  storm-tossed  comrade. 
Bidding  farewell  to  his  mother,  and  donning  a  hermit's  habit, 
he  made  his  way  to  Alicante,  thinking  thence  to  take  ship  for 
Italy.  Whilst  he  waited  he  lodged  in  a  meson,  and.  "  since  a 
Simon  of  Cyrcne  is  never  wanting  to  assist  in  bearing  the  cross," 
it  so  happened  that  the  mistress  of  the  hostelry,  who  was  welt- 
to-do,  had  an  only  son,  a  lad  about  to  set  forth  to  Milan  to  see 
service  as  a  soldier.  The  mother  and  son  were  kindly,  simple 
folk.  They  thought  that,  if  he  went  with  Uic  friar  lo  Konw, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  added  to  his  own  meagre  stodc 
of  Latin,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  get  ordained  aixl  enter  the 
priesthood.  In  him  the  lonely,  gentle  man  found  a  companion, 
counsellor,  friend,  secretary,  and  servant,  according  to  his  heart's 
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'  desire.  Whilst  Gracian  remained  shut  up  in  hit  room  (lie  notes 
that  it  opened  out  on  a  balcony  looking  towards  the  sea),  as  his 

I  eyes  wandered  over  the  strip  of  blue  dancing  against  the  yellow 
sand,  its  surracc  broken  by  the  tall  wand  of  a  flowering  aloe, 
enshrined  in  a  distance  of  radiant  sky,  Joaquin  charged  himself 
with  all  the  arrangements  for  their  journey.  Hearing  of  a  ship 
in  Tortosa  about  to  sail  for  Genoa  with  a  freight  of  wool,  the 
stningc1y-aK$orted  pair  made  their  way  thither,  spending  Holy 
Week  in  Valencia  to  see  the  sights  and  attend  the  »er\-iccs, 
I  celebrated  throughout  Spain  for  thdr  statelincss  and  grandeur. 
The  night  before  they  were  to  sail,  Gracian  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  offering  him  a  passage  on  board  the  royal  galleys, 
about  to  start  from  Vinaroz  with  subsidies  for  the  French  war. 
The  simple  friar  was  for  holding  to  his  bargain  ;  the  provisions 
for  the  voyage  had  been  purchased,  and  they  had  met  with 
great  kindness  both  from  captain  and  passengers.  No  such 
sentimental  scruples  disturbed  the  practical  Joaquin,  who  having 
been  to  Rome  before  as  secretary  to  a  bishop,  knew  what  a 

» sea-voyage  was. 
"  Father,"  he  said,  "  go  to  sleep  and  don't  trouble  yourself, 
for  in  these  matters  I  am  not  going  to  do  what  you  order,  but 
what  is  best"     And  at  break  ofday  on  the  morrow,  having  sold 
the  provisions,  he  resolutely  mounted  the  friar  on  a  horse,  and 

»borc  him  ofTto  Vinaroz.  He  might,  indeed,  go  to  Rome.  But 
Philip's  shadow  sulked  after  him.  "  If  Father  Gracian  should 
arrive  there,"  Philip  wrote  to  the  Spanish  Ambas-sador,  the 
Duke  of  Sesa,  "  request  the  Pope  not  to  give  him  a  hearing, 
nor  allow  the  matter  to  be  reopened."  Certainly  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  quarrel  with  his  Catholic  Majesty  for  the  sake 

» of  a  poor  outcast  friar;  and  when  the  Cardinal  Santa  Scverina 
interceded  in  his  behalf,  the  Pope  made  answer  that  he  showed 
him  favour  enough  in  not  clapping  him  into  prison,  and  bade 
the  Cardinal  meddle  no  more  in  "  that  father's  "  matters,  but  to 
admonish  him  to  enter  some  religious  order,  as  his  superiors 
had  enjoined,  within  eight  days'  time, 

But,  alas !  no  retigiun  would  give  an  asylum  to  tlie  disgracctl 

ind  banished  man.    The  Carthusians,  Dtscalced  Franciscans, 

i^apuchinM,  shut  their  doors  in  his  face;  the  Procurator  of  the 

Dominicans  asked  the  Pope  what  crime  his  Order  had  been 

iilty  of,  that  it  should  be  forced  to  receive  a  man  who  had 

en  expelled  from  his  own. 

From  Rome  he  wandered  to  Naples  to  solicit  the  protection 

the  Viceroy,  who  refused  to  sec  or  hear  him :  it  was  not  to 

his  interest,  he  said,  to  befriend  a  man  who  had  forfeited  the 

Ling's  favour. 
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Thence,  Hlce  "some  wandering  knight-errant,  who  I 
his  horse's  reins  to  go  whither  chance  may  lead,"  he  proceeded 
to  Sicily.  But  here,  too,  Oiivarcs,  the  Viceroy,  refused  to  pw 
him  a  hearing,  although  his  wife,  with  the  noble  and  disinterested 
charit>'  of  a  generous  woman  (may  she  rest  in  peace,  if  for  that 
deed  alone  I),  found  him  an  asylum  in  the  Hospital  of  Santiago 
whiht  she  wrote  to  Rome  on  his  behalf.  Here  for  a  few  peace- 
ful months — from  Febniary  to  August — he  forgot  his  woes  in 
the  composition  of  variou-s  treatises  and  books,  which  prove  lu 
curious  and  heterogeneous  erudition.  Aided  by  the  wounded 
soldiers,  he  transcribed  the  Mystk  Harmony—Axs.  title  indicatiw 
of  its  subject;  wrote  a  History  of  the  Carmelite  Order;  and 
beguiled  his  leisure  (no  doubt  to  the  admiration  of  his  TcnWtMf 
coadjutors)  by  lighter  treatises  on  the  Art  of  Warfare,  Anatomjr, 
and  Arithmetic.  He  was  rudely  awakened  from  this  brief  inter- 
lude of  tranquillity  by  a  Papal  Brief  from  Rome,  ordering  him 
without  delay  to  join  the  Order  of  Augustinians. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  i  ith  of  October  1 593,  laden 
with  papers,  and  250  copies  of  his  works  which  be  had  caused 
to  be  primed  in  Naples,  he  embarked  at  Gaeta  in  one  of  the 
Inquisition  frigates  for  Rome,  it  seemed  at  last  that  a  gleam 
of  hope  smiled  on  his  chequered  fortunes.  Scarcely  three 
hours  after,  however,  between  Gaeta  and  Monte  Sarooli,  as 
they  were  standing  well  out  to  sea,  they  were  pursued  and 
captured  by  a  Turkish  galliot  Stripped  to  the  skin  and 
laden  with  chains,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  flung 
into  the  hold;  a  little  while  after  he  beheld  his  precious  MS. 
of  the  Artmnia  Mystica,  which  had  cost  him  so  many  labours; 
and  was  of  no  little  value,  being  put  to  the  base  use  of  cleaning 
his  captors'  muskets. 

In  a  small  island, — Ventoten,  not  laid  down  in  any  chart 
known  to  modern  navigators, — where  the  corsairs  put  in  for 
refreshment,  they  were  joined  by  three  other  galliots  and  some 
brigantincs  from  Biserta. 

From  Ventoten  they  made  a  night  attack  on  Gaeta,  but 
were  driven  back,  owing  to  a  woman  who  heard  them 
gave  the  alarm.  Casting  anchor  between  Gaeta  and  N 
where  they  took  in  provisions  and  sacked  two  hermi 
they  sailed  up  the  Bay  of  Naples,  swooping  down  upon  more 
than  a  hundred  barques  coming  from  Castcllamare  and  Tom 
del  Greco.  Three  galleys  from  the  harbour  gave  chase  to 
fired  a  few  shots  at  the  foremost  galliot  (Gracian's),  but 
being  particularly  anxious  to  come  to  closer  quarters,  prcsi 
made  their  way  back  again  into  the  harbour,  and  Uic  arra^ 
swore,  as  he  plucked  his  beard  with  rage,  that  had  tt  not  boea 
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.  for  the  two  which  had  hung  behind,  for  the  sake  of  plundering 

I  some  frigates,  he  would  mo»t  certainly  have  captured  them. 
All  of  which  took  place  under  the  very  casements  of  the  town 

;  of  Naples  on  that  October  morning  of  1 593. 

They  then  attempted  to  surprise  Torre  del  Greco,  and  to 

'capture  the  Cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna;  and  after  plundering 
one  hundred  and  ninety  souls,  "with  the  swiftness  of  demons'" 
the  bold  marauders  bore  out  to  sea.  In  spite  of  its  being  a 
dead  calm,  which  forced  them  to  take  to  their  oars,  daylight 
found  them  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio,  and  the  next  day  they 

fjuichored  at  the  Island  of  San  Pedro,  off  the  coast  of  Barbaiy. 
Here  the  captives  were  set  on  shore  to  refresh  themnelves 
(literally,  "unflca,"  despulgar)  and  take  the  sun.  The  pots 
were  already  boiling  on  the  fire  when  four  galleys  belonging 

'  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  hove  in  sight. 

Without  losing  an  instant,  the  captives  were  hastily  cm- 

(  barked,  and  the  anchor  weighed,  more  than  thirty  Turks  being 
left  behind.  The  galleys  gave  hot  chase,  and  escape  seemed 
Jiopeless.  when  the  wind,  freshening  up,  broke  the  lateen  yard 
:of  the  Admiral's  sail,  checking  the  pursuit,  and  forcing  them 
to  take  shelter  under  the  same  island  which  the  Turks  had 
just  abandoned.  It  seemed  to  the  wretched  captives  that  ihcy 
saw  the  gates  of  heaven  opened,  when  at  last  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  port  of  Uiscrta,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the 
baths  as  a  sort  of  paradise.  A  paradise  which  soon  turned 
into  a  purgatory.  The  captain  of  the  frigate,  Antonio  de 
Leyva,  died  within  a  few  days  of  landing.  The  baths  them- 
selves vrere  like  long,  narrow,  underground  stables  or  ware- 
houses, with  a  corn-mill  in  the  centre  worked  by  aii  asu  and 
^an  old  blind  renegade. 

Here,  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  they  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  erect  frames  or  hurdles  similar  to  those  used  for  rearing 
silkworms,  to  which  they  climbed  up  on  sticks.  The  stench, 
ilth,  and  darkness  such  that  a  Spanish  prison  (in  that  century  I) 
as  nothing  to  it. 
After  setting  apart  one  captive  in  every  ten  for  the  Baxa.' 
Litsbey  and  Durali,  the  joint-owners  of  the  skitf  by  which  they 
■ad  been  taken,  cast  lots  for  the  remainder.  Oractan  fell  to 
the  share  of  Elisbey,  and  would  have  had  but  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  his  ransom,  —  for  the  captain  was  in  want  of 
money,  —  had  it  not  been  for  an  unfortunate  rumour  which 
the  cars  of  the  Baxa  of  Tunis,  that  he  was  an 
libishop  with  an  income  of  from    10,000  to  20,000  ducats, 

'  The  tanwt  tic  in  (he  phonclic  Ar«bCe  of  Gr»ci»n,  itoi  nilnc.    He  publiahtd  hi 
ItiUe  Gncinur,  of  whtth  I  havr  twrct  been  able  la  find  *  Mpy. 
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and  was  going  to  Rome  to  be  made  a  cardinal;  moTCOT^ 
that  he  was  a  great  marabout  amongst  the  Christian*,  and  \ 
relative  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Now,  when  any  penon  c( 
consequence  wm  tnken,  the  Baxn  could  by  Ian-  either  seka 
the  prixe  for  himself  or  the  Grc»t  Turk.  But  ElJsbey,  what 
summoned  to  give  up  his  prisoner,  prcteoded  that  Gradan 
did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  Durali,  who,  from  being  in 
Algerian,  and  an  old  man  of  exceedingly  savage  temper, 
would  be  better  able  to  defend  him  than  himself  But  Ibe 
Baxa  had  no  idea  of  letting  so  valuable  a  prize  slip  throng 
his  fingers,  and  prraiently  despatched  his  Chaiiz,  or  ambasadar 
to  the  Great  Turk,  with  an  cscurt  of  mounted  soldiers  anned 
with  lance  and  musket,  to  bring  old  Durali  to  reason. 

Durali  threatened  to  pitch  the  Chaur.  head  foremost  dowo- 
stairs,  if  he  repeated  his  rcc|ucst  a  second  time. 

"  Look  here,  Durati,"  answered  the  Chauz,  by  nanie 
Caymbali;  "this  time  I  forgive  thee,  for  I  sec  that  thoo 
art  drunk ;  but  by  the  head  of  the  great  Pataxa  (Padishah), 
if  to-morrow  morning,  when  thou  hast  digested  thy  wine, 
thou  dost  not  give  me  up  the  Papax,  I  will  drag  thee  at  mjr 
horse's  tail  to  Tunis,"  Whereupon  irascible  old  Durali  was 
convinced. 

So  in  the  chill  dawn  of  a  cold  November  momir^,  mounted 
on  the  top  of  water-baskets,  and  surrounded  by  janissaries, 
huddled  in  an  old  striped  haik  given  him  by  the  Christian*. 
Gractan,  with  his  breviary  and  some  of  his  papers,  took  the 
road  to  Timis,  The  wretched  man  was  like  to  starve,  bad  it 
not  been  for  a  bit  of  bread  given  him  for  the  Journey  wheo 
he  set  out,  by  a  compassionate  Christiaru  At  sunrise  next 
day  they  came  to  a  swollen  river,  which  they  could  oaiy 
swim  across  on  horseback.  Preceded  by  a  Moor,  who  bOR 
his  clothes  and  held  the  reins,  those  on  the  brink  encourt^^l 
him  by  their  shouts.  "Grip  the  mane  stoutly,  fix  your  ^M 
upon  the  sky,  Papaz,  and  do  not  heed  tbc  water,"  cried  the 
guide:  and  all  his  life  long  Gracian  remembered  that  the 
best  sermon  he  had  ever  listened  to  came  from  the  lips  of 
an  infidel. 

For  two  years  —  his  feet  riveted  in  diains — he  lingered 
a  captive  in  the  Baths  of  Tunis.  Apart  from  the  fctten, 
however,  his  position  seems  to  have  been  by  no  fneani 
intolerable.  Perhaps  what  most  surprises  us  in  this  strange 
recital  is  the  comparative  leniency  unth  which  the  Chrtstiuu 
were  treated,  and  the  cordial  relations  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  Turks.  Their  faith  and  rituals  were  not  mcnly 
tolerated  but   even  encouraged    by  the    Baxa.      "  Dog,"   lie 
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answere<l  to  o«e  of  the  gaolers  who  complained  of  the  evil 
l<tngii:igc  wieti  by  the  Papaz  to  his  holy  nabi  Mahomet — 
"  dog  I  what  busineM  is  it  of  thine  to  hear  what  the  i'apa/. 
preaches.  Dost  thou  want  perchance  to  bccotne  a  Christian  ? 
I^avc  them  alone;  arc  they  not  within  the  walls  of  their 
dwelling-place,  and  is  it  likely  they  should  speak  well  of 
Mahomet?"  And  in  the  Baths,  ill  lighted,  miserable,  and 
damp  as  they  were,  a  sort  of  dark,  obscure  cave  was  set 
apart  for  the  Christians'  Mass — said  by  a  priest,  bought  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Haxa,  who  was  free  to  go  and  come,  and 
was  treated  with  consideration  and  respect.  Fut  it  down  to 
the  meanest  of  motives — viz.  to  prevent  the  Christians  turning 
renegades,  and  thus  becoming  unavailable  for  service  as  oarsmen 
in  the  galleys — the  Baxa  proved  himself  a  deeper  politician 
than  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  and  Philip  tl.,  their  great-grandson, 
then  by  the  grace  of  God  burning  heretics  by  the  score,  in 
Christian  Spain. 

The  gentle  benevolence  and  transparent  simplicity  of  the 
good  friar  quickly  won  him  the  hearts  of  Turk  and  Christian 
alike.  The  Christian  captives  provided  him  with  food,  clothes, 
and  money.  The  Sultanas,  the  Baxa's  mother  and  mother-in- 
law — the  latter  a  Greek  from  Chio — sent  him  presents  of  linen 
and  food  from  their  own  tabic ;   the  Baxa's  baker  a  loaf  daily 

•  from  the  batch  of  bread  baked  especially  for  the  seraglio. 
Priest,  confessor,  umpire,  mediator,  all  in  one,  writing  letters 
for  renegades,  in  which,  as  he  naively  confesses,  he  contrived 
to  inform  the  Viceroy  of  matters  aflecting  the  interests  of 

•  Christendom,  so  wore  away  the  long  monotonous  hours  of  hLs 
captivity.  The  Turks  who  frequented  the  little  eating-booths 
kq>t  by  the  Christians,  attracted  thither  by  the  Kequin  or 
Christian  brandy,  invited  htm  to  cat  and  drink  with  them.  If 
they  sought  a  cure  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  barber,  they 
prudently  made  him  the  dcpositaiy  of  their  fees.  "  Keep  these 
ten  ducats,  Father,"  they  said, "  and  if  Maese  Pedro  cures  us 
within  such  and  such  a  time,  let  him  have  them,  and  if  not, 
return  them  to  us,  for  we  are  not  such  fools  as  the  people  of  your 
countr>-,  and  give  the  doctor  money  not  to  attend  us,  but  to  heal 
us."  Oh,  wise  Moon!  An  old  man,  inspired  by  1  know  not 
what  admiration  for  his  harmless  character,  brought  his  skk 
grandchild  to  rccdvc  the  miraculous  touch  of  the  gentle  Papaz. 
Christians  grown  old  and  useless  in  captivity  related  to  him  a 
thousand  curious  facts  about  the  country,  and  these  he  after- 
wards embodied  in  a  book. 

I  With  a  lovable  and  nat/  vanity  characteristic  of  the  man,  be 
records  the  notable  results  of  his  teaching ;  and  although  we. 
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refuse  to  believe  tlutt  a  Moor  wept  when  he  heard  Christ's  name 
reviled,  or  that  Christmas  was  kept  in  more  esteem  that 
Mahomefs  birthday,  he  unconsciously  shows  us  that  he  w» 
himself  both  loved  and  venerated.  And  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  somewhat  unseasonable  devotion  of  a  drunken  Turic, 
who  OR  being  shown  a  crucifix,  and  told  that  it  was  Cidruifa 
(the  Lord  Jesus],  and  the  woman  at  his  feet  La  Miria,  lu 
mother,  sallied  forth  into  the  Jewish  quarter,  and,  shoutiaf 
"Cliifutiguidi  que  matastes  i  Cidnai<;a,"  "Cuckold  Jews,  who 
murdered  Christ!" — broke  as  many  Jewish  heads  as  came  ia 
contact  with  his  cudgel. 

So  the  days  wore  away  in  the  dark,  narrow  iirulei^rtwiul 
cellar.  At  daylight  the  hcav>'  bolts  clashed,  and  the  gates  were 
opened  for  the  captives  to  go  to  their  work.  For  a  brief  inleml 
at  midday,  whilst  the  camels  were  being  watered,  the  friar  wm 
allowed  to  dra^  his  chains  into  the  sunlit  courtyard,  hemmed  in 
on  one  side  by  the  Baths,  on  tlic  other  by  the  massive  walls  of 
the  Alcajava  or  fortress.  Here  for  a  moment,  as  he  listened  to 
the  hoarse  ^ttural  shout  of  the  camel-drivers,  and  the  challenge 
of  the  white  •  robed  sentinel:^  sitting  motionless  with  their 
muskets ;  above,  great  breadths  of  glistering  walls,  whnie 
flame-shapcd  battlements  were  cut  out  in  a  frame  of  vivid  azuie, 
the  Castiltan  monk  became  a  part  of  that  strange  Easteni 
phantasmagoria  around  him. 

And  at  sunset,  when  the  chains  had  grated  in  the  locks 
for  the  night,  for  even  these  poor  wretches — not  being  in  an 
English  gaol  or  workhouse — knew  a  gleam  of  joy  and  brightness, 
Gracian  enjoyed  for  a  fugitive  moment  his  old  oratorical 
triumphs,  as  |>erched  on  a  tub  at  the  church  door  he  roused 
them  with  words  as  eloquent,  perhaps  more  so,  than  those  which 
had  made  him  famous  in  the  universities  of  Spain.  Then.tooi 
you  might  have  heard  the  tinkle  of  guitars,  and  six  hundred 
voices  raised  in  vespers.  No  matter  that  they  kept  but  little 
time  or  measure.  I  even  think  that  they  reached  heaven  ai 
nearly,  as  if  they  had  rolled  through  the  resounding  roof  of  the 
most  magnificent  cathedral.  On  greater  occanons,  when  they 
celebrated  the  festivals  of  their  church  with  lute  and  zither,  the 
Turks  lent  them  silks  and  brocades  to  adorn  the  church  and 
patio. 

Teresa  had  judged  well.  There  was  in  the  composition  oT 
the  unfortunate  friar  a  heroic  strain  which,  developed  undei 
happier  circumiitances,  might  have  girt  his  brow  also  with  the 
aureole  of  the  saints.  In  the  humble,  faithful  performance  of 
his  mission — devoting  the  gifts  that  poured  in  on  him  to  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  the  hungr>*,  who  were  even  poorer  and 
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more  miserable  than  he  himself,  he  found  such  tranquillity  and 
happiness  that  he  describes  these  two  years  in  the  Baths  of 
Tunis  as  the  most  peaceful  of  his  life. 

Twice  it  would  seem  that  he  was  in  danger  oS  being  burnt 

alive,  for  the  rumour  got  about  thai  he  was  an  Inquisitor,  and 

the  lact  of  his  having  been  captured  on  board  an  Inquisition 

frigate,  freighted  with  instruments  of  torture,  lent  it  a  sinister 

seeming  of  truth.     The  janistiariea  demanded  him  of  the  Baxa 

to  put  him  to  death ;  but  the  Haxa  had  no  tdca  of  burning  even 

in  Inquisitor  whom  he  had  decided  to  be  worth  thirty  thousand 

crowns  at  least, — and  so  the  matter  dropped.    "This  inspired 

Klisco  with   such  contempt  for   the   Turks,  and  such  daring 

against  thtrm,  that  in  all  his  sermons  he  never  failed  to  speak  ill 

of  Mahomet,  ami  publicly  taunt  him  as  a  dog."     His  conversion 

of  a  Omsltan  renegade  from  Salamanca,  who  had  taught  him 

Arabic,  drove  the  one  to  the  oars,  and  loaded  the  other  with  a 

hundredweight  of  iron.    Not  that  the  Baxa  cared — for  it  was 

tto  his  gain,  as  he  frankly  confessed, — but  Cerberus  occasionally 

I  demands  his  sop.     "Weill  what  do  I  care,"  he  said,  "that  El 

jMami  has  turned  Christian?     Would  that  there  were  more  of 

I  them,  and  so  for  this  crime  wc  shall  take  him  from  his  master. 

put  him  in  irons,  and  have  another  galley>slave  the  more;  and 

as  for  the  Papax,  put  htm  into  the   Magyar  chains"  —  these 

having  been  brought  especially  from  Constantirwple  for  the  use 

[of  a  notoriouit  sea-captain.     In  June  of  |i;94  the  poor  friar 

discerned  a  chance  of  freedom.      Six  hundred  ducats  of  his 

ransom  were  already  deposited  in  Tabarca.     The  Baxa  himself, 

,on  the  point  of  leaving  Tunis  on  a  naval  expedition,  and  not 

f  intending  to  return,  was  in  terrible  need  of  money,     lafcr  Bey 

— the  Califa — the  supreme  head  after  the  Baxa,  "an  old  and 

fveryable  man";  Caymbali,  the  Chauz,  who  had  brought  him 

'to  Biserta,  both  spoke  in  his  behalf.     Gracian  war  assured  by 

I  the  Baxa's  silversmith,  Diego  Rodriguex,  who  offered  to  aid  him 

[with   400  ducats   more,  that   if  at    this  juncture  he  failed  to 

[effect  his  ransom,  then  he  was  most  assuredly  doomed  to  the 

Towers  of  the  Black  Sea.      But  the   Baxa,  who  had  already 

embarked,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  was  inexorable. 

"Don't  talk  to  mc  of  the  I'apax,"  he  exclaimed,  "a  farthing 

under  6ocX)  crowns ! " 

So  the  friar  and  an  old  Genoese  were  left  to  the  solitude 
of  the  empty  and  silent  Baths,  their  fellow  -  prisoners  having 
I  gone  with  the  Baxa.  Since  the  affair  of  El  Mami  his  confine- 
L  mcnt  had  bt-x-n  made  more  rigorous.  Long  habit  had  accustomed 
[htm  to  his  former  shackles,  which  he  had  managed  to  roll  about 
kbts  body  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impede  him  in  celebrating 
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Mass.     But  now  he  could  scarce  crawl  out  to  see  the  sky  ud 

breathe  the  air.  He  was  closely  watched  by  a  sentinel,  Man^s, 
who  inspected  his  irons  every  night  So  through  the  loa{ 
summer  months  he  lay  stretched  on  his  crib — "  and  what  w 
sufTcred  from  fleas,  filth,  stench,  rats,  and  fear  of  phantasms  ifail 
went  about  those  caves,  was  of  itself  a  certain  kind  of  martjT' 
dom ;  so  that  the  worst  dunj^eon  of  a  Christian  prison  h  t 
delightful  garden  in  comparison  to  what  one  goes  thnnich 
there." 

In  August  a  dispute  about  his  ransom  again  dashed  the  cup 
from  his  lips,  the  very  day  before  that  on  which  he  was  to  have 
regained  his  freedom.  The  400  crowns  lent  him  b>-  tlw 
generous  silversmith,  and  which  he  wore  round  his  lees  cot* 
cealed  beneath  his  fetters,  he  now  devoted  to  releasing  otbcn, 
"  leaving,"  as  he  says,  "  his  own  rescue  to  God  ;  and  if  he  Iwi 
had  in  his  possession  the  600  of  Tabarca,  he  would  have  tpeat 
them  in  the  same  way." 

It  was  to  the  Baxa's  need  for  money  to  pay  his  janlsstria 
that  Gracian  at  length  owed  his  freedom.  It  was  imposstUeto 
delay  their  payment  even  for  a  day,  nor  would  want  of  funds  be 
accepted  as  any  excuse.  .About  this  time  also  the  Ix>roelines^} 
of  Tabarca  sent  the  Baxa  a  present,  and  entreated  him  to  accept 
of  the  600  crowns.  He  rejected  the  ofTer  with  scorn.  A  dajr 
before  the  janissaries  were  to  be  paid,  the  Baxa  in  great  per- 
turbation  sent  for  one  Simon  Kscanisi,  a  wealthy  Tunisian  Jc 
Now  this  Jew  had  just  arrived  from  a  joumc>'  to  Gaeta,  Naples 
and  Sarcoli.  where  he  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  Giadan'i 
friends  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  bring  about  his  release. 

"  I  know  not  how  to  look  for  money  for  thee,"  said  cunning 
Simon, "  since  thou  wilt  not  sell  this  Papaz,  whom  I  know  to 
be  a  poor  friar,  and  never  in  his  life  wilt  thou  get  more  out  of 
him  than  the  €00  crowns  in  Tabarca.  Do  not  lose  the  mocrcy 
nor  the  opportunity,  for  one  of  these  days  he  will  die  on  yoor 
hands,  and  you  will  get  nothing."  At  length,  after  a  long 
dispute,  the  Jew  beat  the  B.ixa  down  to  30CX)  crowns.  "  If  we 
let  this  occasion  slip,"  said  the  good  Jew  to  the  poor  Papaz, "  I 
see  no  hope  of  your  e\'er  getting  free,  and  one  by  one  we  wS 
deliver  you  from  your  imprisonment,  for  after  all, — God  is  grctl.* 
Nor  had  Gracian  any  hope  cither ;  but  he  held  his  tongue  that 
he  might  not  be  thought  to  belittle  the  God  that  the  Jew  called 
great. 

At  the  critical  moment,  when  the  Baxa  knew  not  where  to 
turn  to  fill  his  empty  coffers,  Simon  appeared  with  600  ducati 
and  the  bargain  was  closed  at  looa  Off  speeds  good  and 
conning  Simon  to  the  Baths.    After  two  yeart*  (oiprisooiDeDl 
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Grecian's  Tetters  are  at  last  knocked  oPT,  and  be  htmseir  safely 
locked  in  the  house  of  the  French  Consul.  "  It  was  enough  to 
make  one  praise  God,  the  pleasure  shown  by  many  Turks  and 
Moors,  who  met  him  in  the  street  al^cr  having  seen  him  in  chains. 
Some  said,  Zalam  atiivm  Papas ' — God  be  with  thcc  ;  others, 
Siasaala — I'raisc  be  to  God,  and  like  salutations.  Others  took 
and  entertained  him  in  their  houses,  or  showed  him  their 
gardens,  and  all  that  there  was  to  sec  in  Tunis." 

To  the  relief  of  Simon,  however  (who  saw  his  lOOO  crowns 
in  jeopardy  »o  long  as  Gracian  remained  in  Tunis;  for,  unable 
to  foi^et  the  dialectics  of  the  schools,  or  the  learning  whose 
brilliancy  had  dazzled  his  contemporaries,  the  honest  friar 
could  scarce  refrain  from  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  Mofiti 
and  Cadi  to  enter  with  them  the  lists  of  theological  discussionX 
the  beginning  of  May  found  him  on  his  way  to  Uiscrta. 

After  a  stormy  passage  and  a  narrow  escape  from  recapture, 
he  arrived  in  Genoa  and  begged  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he 
took  out  a  brief  to  beg  in  order  to  refund  hb  ransom.  The 
Congr^ation  de  Regularibus  revoked  his  sentence  and  expulsion 
and  ordered  the  Dcscalzos  once  more  to  receive  him  into  their 
bosom.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Uoria  and  Mariano  indeed  were 
dead,  and  gone  to  their  account,  but  the  Order  was  still  governed 
by  their  creatures.  Mc  finally  took  the  habit  of  the  Calccd 
Carmelites,  who  treated  him  with  every  honour  and  consideration, 
the  General's  cell  being  set  apart  for  him  in  the  Monastery  of 
San  Martin  in  Montibus.  For  five  years  he  remained  in  Rome 
in  the  employment  of  Cardinal  De/.a.  Once  again  he  visited  the 
African  coast,  Tetuari  and  Ccuta,  sent  thither  by  the  Pope  to 
pieach  tlie  Jubilee.  In  1601  he  rcturiwd  to  Spain,  and  saw  his 
sister,  Maria  de  San  Jos<f ,  Prioress  of  Consuegra,  and  his  brother. 
Fray  Lorenzo  dc  la  Madrc  dc  Dios.  Thence  he  went  to  Madrid 
to  salute  his  family,  and  had  the  supreme  consolation  of  being 
present  at  his  mother's  deathbed,  .■\ftcr  some  other  ups  and 
downs  he  finally  drifted  to  Flanders,  and  died  in  Brussels  in 
1614  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  ^ftly  re{>caling  Teresa's  couplets, 
and  holding  in  his  band  to  the  last  tlie  image  of  her  be  called 
his  mistress. 

A  man  whose  teaming  was  rather  diverse  and  curious  than 
deep  or  extended,  full  of  strange  odds  and  ends ;  his  books, 
bristling  with  secular  erudition  and  dialectics,  are  still  among  the 
curiosities  of  the  theological  literature  of  the  period.  Withal, 
simple  and  guileless  as  a  child,  and  with  all  a  child's  naif 
Impracticability,  be  is  certainly  the  most  human  and  the  most 
lo\^bIe,  as  well  as  the  most  ill-fated,  of  Teresa's  friars.  Stianeely 
>Agpja  I  iBBM  noU  that  iba  Anbk  b  Cnckn't,  nw  mine. 
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enough  he  analysed  and  knew  (a  knowledge  that  many  o(* 
never  attain  to)  the  secret  of  his  material  failure  Indedsin 
and  want  of  confidence  in  himself  were  the  remote  causes  of  his 
ruin.  "One  may  say,"  writes  his  friend.  Marrool.  "that  tk 
very  candour  of  his  disposition  was  the  cause  of  his  lacking  Ok 
malice  or  caution  which  is  often  so  necessary  amongst  the  mat 
of  Adam,  and  from  this  perhaps  came  the  greater  part  of  Ui 
woes." 

From  the  very  outset  he  became  the  victim  of  the  strai^est 
caprices  of  fortune,  and  if  one  believed  in  predestination,  to  bis 
we  might  find  a  startling  example  of  it 

Let  us  say  with  the  unknown  annotator  —  perhaps  a 
member  of  his  own  family — ^who  has  written  it  on  Uic  j-cUow- 
staincd  margin  of  my  copy  of  Mannol's  pages,  published  km 
years  after  his  death,  in  Valladolid : 


O  juiciot  de  Uiiu  I  O  jiucios  de  lot  bombros  I 
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Thus  fittingly  from  Avila  of  the  Saints,  and  no  less  fittingly 
from  a  country  where  the  Church  for  a  thousand  years  was 
indeed  militant,  came  the  last  great  saint  of  mcdia:'valism,  it 
many  respects  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

There  will  be  no  more  saints.  The  world  will  go  oa 
producing  great  people,  or  rather  great  people  will  be  bom  inlo 
It,  with  sympathies  as  lat^,  as  bold  to  dare,  as  brave  to  do,  anil 
as  little  understood  as  she  was.  But  the  world  itself  hu 
changed ;  the  scene  is  no  longer  the  same.  To  idealise  greatness 
to  such  a  superlative  d^ree  as  it  has  been  idealised  in  Teresa, 
presiipjiosea  a  force  and  vigour  of  conviction,  a  power  of 
enlhusiasm,  a  capability  of  those  verj-tjualitiw  it  idealises,  which 
it  has  ceased  to  possess.  It  is  the  especial  grace  of  tbese 
privileged  beings  to  force  mankind  to  shake  ofT  its  inertia,  and 
for  a  moment  to  inspire  into  it  that  bright  glow,  that  eager 
intensity  of  purpose — the  reflection  of  their  own.  She  died  at 
the  right  moment  It  is  the  sad  privilege  of  great  minds  to  fed 
the  full  bitterness  of  disillusion,  to  discover  the  depth  of  t)w 
chasm  between  the  ideal  and  reality.  The  bright  and  luminous 
viiiton  .10  fair  tn  the  dUtance  which  had  beckoned  bcr  on  to  each 
successive  effort,  was  inexorably  destined  to  lose  its  beauty  ind 
mystery  when  chained  down  and  shut  in  within  palpable  stone 
walls.    To  materialise  the  intangible  is  a  sacril^e  punished  on 


the  daring  and  exalted  mind  that  conceives  it,  as  inexorably  as 
the  theft  of  Frometheus. 

Terc<;a's  last  moments  were  saddened  by  some  such 
conviction.  As  those  who  continue  and  bring  to  its  completion 
some  admirable  cathedral — that  of  Avila,  for  instance — are 
incapable  of  understanding  or  carr>'ing  out  the  grand  design 
of  the  unknown  architect  who  first  conct.'ive<l  it ;  so  too  her 
prioresses,  incapable  of  comprehending,  responded  ill  to  the 
intentions  of  their  foundress.  Division  had  broken  out  amongst 
her  friars.  Had  she  lived  longer  she  too  would  probably  have 
incurred  the  same  disgrace  that  blighted  the  name  and  fame  of 
Gracian,  and  embittered  the  last  moments  of  San  Juan  dc  ta 
Cruz. 

Great  is  the  power  and  majcst>'  of  Death.  Never  greater 
than  in  this,  that  in  its  cold  clear  light  we  read  all  that  has 
escaped  us  in  the  life  that  has  gone.  A  thousand  little  circum- 
stances that  seemed  so  insignificant  in  the  acting,  become 
Invested  with  1  know  not  what  sudden  majesty  and  grandeur. 
Imagination  endeavours  to  pierce  the  thin  haze  between  us  and 
the  voice  that  is  silent,  the  heart  that  is  for  ever  still.  By 
degrees  the  loved  image,  now  shrouded  in  all  the  mystery 
of  the  unknown  and  tiic  irreparable,  becomes  a  distant  and 
beautiful  picture,  and  every  detail,  regarded  with  such  slight 
attention  at  the  time,  then  rc\'cals  to  us  its  hidden  meaning. 
Then  it  was,  but  not  till  then,  that  those  poor  coarse  alpargatas 
in  which  she  trod  over  so  many  leagues  of  Cantilian  tracks ;  the 
staff  on  which  she  leant  in  old  age.  became,  and  justly,  the  most 
honourable  of  her  relics. 

Her  nun.s  of  Alba  buried  her  with  little  honour.  The 
niattsoleum  of  religious  literature  which  weighs  down  her 
memory  bears  to  me  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  jMle  of 
stones  and  brick  and  mortar  that  broke  in  her  coffin  lid  at 
Alba.  From  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  disinter  her  with 
loving  and  reverent  hands,  and  to  paint  her,  however  feebly,  as 
in  ver>-  truth  and  seeming  she  walked  in  the  woHd  of  men. 

And  KO  Teresa  and  her  friars  pass  before  me  into  the  night. 
With  them  goes  out  old  Spain,  its  gloomy  stateliness,  its  austere 
its  grave  interiors,  its  democratic  impulses.  She  has 
;  yet  in  the  convents  where  she  was  once  a  presence,  a 
scat  in  the  choir,  a  bench  at  the  rcfcctorj'  table,  eternally  wait 
for  their  shadow)*  guest.  Yet,  although  she  has  gone,  old- 
world  towns  and  villages  still  preserve  the  sombre  setting  that 
enshrined  lier  hfc.  In  the  streets  of  Toledo,  shut  in  by  moss- 
grown  walls  of  gloomy  buildings,  blotting  out  the  sunlight; 
in  the  gray  escutcheoned  houses  of  Avila;  in  little  sun>baked 
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villageit  lost  in  the  wilds  of  La  Manch>  and  Cutilie,  bu  torn 
the  turmoil  of  men,  she  and  the  spirit  of  her  age  linge 
flickcringly.  A  nun's  Rgure — ^mall,  indeed,  in  the  immensity 
of  past  and  future — once  knelt  for  a  moment  in  those  gnat 
cathedrals,  as  the  roll  of  Tcnebm;  or  the  glad  Tc  Dcuoi  of 
triumph  thundered  above  the  aUlcs — ere  she  too  went  be 
way  into  *pace  In  remote  country  di^ricts.  a  meson,  a  wenta, 
where  she  once  passed  the  night  in  those  ceaseless  pilgrinuge^ 
Es  still  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants,  and,  without  ceasing  in 
welcome  the  wayfarer  now  as  then,  ts  for  ever  consecrated  to  bet 
memory.  Perhaps  to  mc,  however,  she  has  lived  most  vividty, 
1  have  seen  her  most  distinctly,  as  the  donkey's  feet  uek 
noiselessly  into  the  sand  of  the  narrow  paths  which  travose 
hither  ;iiid  thither  the  immense  plateaux  of  Castille.  There  in 
the  silence  of  some  hot  noonday,  broken  only  by  the  chtq>  of 
a  bird,  or  murmurs  of  myriads  of  crickets  lost  in  the  Rnc  hisb 
grass — around  mc  the  paramera  strewn  thickly  with  gnm 
ranlastic  boulders,  lit  up  here  and  there  by  bright  patches  of 
gr»n ;  flecked  with  masses  of  scarlet  poppies  or  com-Rowen, 
whose  stars  of  vivid  blue  are  profiled  sharply  against  the 
searching  sky — there,  as  the  sun  lingers  high  above  and 
the  afternoon  wears  on  apace,  like  confused  strains  of  om^ 
which  seem  to  lloat  from  space  and  time,  not  »o  perfoOif 
co-ordinated  as  to  form  a  definite  melody,— have  1  caught  those 
odds  and  ends  of  memories,  forgotten  instincts,  a  persistent 
re-assertion  of  the  past,  lurking  in  the  brain,  and  handed  on 
unconsciously  from  father  to  son,  which  first  led  me  to  write 
the  Life  of  Teresa  de  Jesus. 

In  upland  villages,  amongst  simple  country  people  have  I 
found  the  clearest  glimpses  (if  still  obscure)  of  the  conditions 
of  her  life.  Duruelo,  still  intact,  thanks  to  the  laudable  incuria 
of  the  Spanish  peasant,  is  after  three  centuries  redolent  of  hcv 
memory.  Her  hand  planted  the  poplars  beside  the  gateway. 
A  skull  half  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  little  graveyard  dose 
by  is  that  of  some  forgotten  friar,  whose  life  Uossomcd  for  a 
moment  in  the  desert,  and  faded  tranquilly  into  night 

Yes !  Let  me  look  well  on  the  landscape — photograph  h 
well  on  the  chambers  of  the  brain ;  the  blue  mountains  of 
Piedrahita  in  the  distance  still  faintly  streaked  with  unow,  the 
brown  plain  around  me;  the  streamlet  (Rio  al  mar)  winding 
through  its  grassy  bottom ;  the  oak  glade«  I  rode  through  in 
the  morning  light ;  in  the  background  the  brilliant  sky,  framing 
all  as  in  a  picture.  For  on  the  same  spot  where  1  now  stand, 
she  also  stood  three  centuries  ago,  and  blotted  out  for  a  moment 
sky,  and  stream,  and  sandy  track.    Here  then;  in  Malacca 
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where  the  rude  boards  in  the  gateway  commemorate  her 
visits ;  in  Villanueva  de  la  Jara,  buried  amongst  the  olive 
yards,  I  find  her  still,  if  not  in  visible  presence,  in  invisible 
potentiality.  The  gray,  time-stained  walls,  the  humble  rustic 
interior,  the  rough  woodwork,  the  darkness,  the  obscurity,  the 
austere  repose,  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  these  old  buildings 
show  us  what  these  primitive  convents  were — what  she  herself 
was  too,  whose  life  lies  imprisoned  in  them  for  ever. 

Sometimes — so  little  has  all  changed — one  almost  fancies 
the  little  procession  of  peasants  one  passes  journeying  to 
worshipSat  her  shrine  across  the  treeless  wastes  or  through 
the  sunlit  oak  glades,  will  meet  tu>t  the  saint,  but  the  simple 
Castilian  gentlewoman,  who  three  centuries  ago  journeyed 
seated  on  an  ass  even  as  they  do  now. 


so 


I 


O !  Saint  ikal  trodst  this  forth  of  Ikifu, 

This  little  speck  of  earth,  this  AiHla; 

All  unaware  those  gray  old  -avails  should  be  the  shrine. 

Not  only  of  the  Ages  tut  of  Thee  ; 

O .'   Thou  that  fiUest  this  weak  brain  of  mine 

With  thy  great  figure,  small  in  huge  Immensity  of  Past  and  Present. 

Stoop  down  from  thy  high  pedestal  and  blot  -whalever  line 

May  be  un-worthy  of  Thyself  in  me. 

Nay,  as  Thou  smilest  on  the  kneeling  crowd 

Who  low  before  thee  bow  and  sing  thy  praises  loud. 

Wilt  thou  not  /en  vouchsafe  a  smile  to  me, 

Who  saw  thee  not,  yet  seek  to  know  what  thou  didst  not. 

What  thing  it  was,  so  strong,  so  slight. 

Which  shone  on  thee  in  Death— through  thee  in  Lifet 
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'  AvOa,  I,  31  i  hiuvry  of,  tf  i  tioute*  o( 
71  i   lir«  in.  iiti   oppoiltloa  of^  10 
Ter^'i  new  convent,  11$;  chaoM* 
■1,686. 
Avil*,  into  de,  60,  139. 
Avila,  Julian   dc,   131,  138,    sSj,    aSS, 

I  Aaro,  Ambrotio  MkriMio,  340^  359. 

'  Ba^u,  ¥nj  Domingo.  IjS,  136,  *1«, 

Buion.  Fi.  VIccAlcdc,  119,  2II. 

Baiuecu,  C»nntllic  MaaaaUi;  o<  53, 

Buiiixi*,  Miria  de.  414.  618. 
r  B«uiionU.  Da.  Bcatni  de,  674,  6}6. 
I  Bnmontc,   Don    Fiascuco  Culo«  d^ 

67S. 
I  Bealificalion  of  Tcf  cu,  745. 
.  ScotdM,  Cunndtra  oi,  looi 
L  Beltrin,  Fr.  Lub  61,  »l. 
[  Bemacda,  daDghlcr  el  Pablo  M»lni,  ija. 

'  Boknditu.  Acu  cil.  243. 
BcMja,  Fnaciico,  Uukt  ot  G*adia.  131. 
arull,  PriaccH  of,  306. 


Britinda.  jnioreu  of  Makgon.  S3>- 
Burgo),  Atchbiihop  of,  696,  707. 
Butgo*.  703 :  Consent  of  La*  Huelpa, 
3J  :  foundation  of  Caitnttitc  convent 
■I,  695:  Ilospiul  of  the  ConCFpcioo, 
709;  Terrta't  joutncj'  lo,  698;  the 
Cbdu  of,  J04. 

C/iBiiiu-it  PtrfiiritH,  367. 

CnAada,  Oulellacui  dc  la,  98. 

CaDOiiualion  of  Tertia,  7S0. 

Capn  llispaaica,  J. 

Oraraca,  ibandBiion  of,  $05. 

CarikiM.  Calalina  dc,  436,  630^ 

Cailo*.  Don,  634. 

Oinncliw  Onlct.  origin  and  dcrelopinctit 

of,  3431  Rules  of,  146 ;  Reform  of  Uie. 

197  ;  Rcfonncd    Oidci  of,  136,    $99, 

CutdUnoa  dc  la  Caflada,  98. 
Caaiilias,  Ttrtw't  om  of.  58,  171. 
CatfUle,  inrcllioK  in,  tSB ;  Umlicapc  of, 

Cualla.  Doctor  AcuiUo,  63a. 

Ccpoda,  Alooio  de.  7^ 

Ccpeda,  family  of,  67. 

Ceptda,  Fnncitca,  653. 

Ctpcda,    Lurcniv  dc,    363,   aW:    4S9, 


epeda,  RMriffo  dc,  }C. 
Cetda.  Da.  \jSam.  dc  Ii,  ai6,  Jil,  330, 


TS» 


„5<»i  SSI- 
Chub*  v.,  38. 
CbowOT,  Cardinal,  10. 
CeBOBidom  Honiial  oT,  •■  Biugoi,  709. 
CoBHUDtion*  of  DcKalaot,  668,  673. 
Conloba,  483. 
Comii*.  TnkWi.  77J. 
Cowcil  of  Oidtrt.  44s. 
Cowt,  On  Lady  of  ibc,  17. 
CVui.  Magdakn  de  U,  13S. 
Cru,  San  X^ut  de  la,  301 

7*8- 
Cunndcn,  toi.  jSS. 

Dantisto,  DoAa  ta*n«  dc,  $4S- 

IHra,  Gaifu,  1*6,  169. 
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DohcM,  8,  ti*t*\ 

Dtatooa,  bdiof  in,  I S7  ;  TenM'i  conflictt 

wilh.  is6. 
DdcaUoi,  1/^  DivaXaii  CarmelilM. 
DIu,  Marl,  ihe  hMmil  of  San  Milton. 

14a,  nort, 
DmmIcvcI    Carmelilcx.    Order    of,    48 1 

nilc*  of,  152  ;  fnine  of,  460 ;  feud  with 

Ihe  OljuTvanti,  466,  494,  S'S,   S^a  ; 

conslilutiona  of,   668;   rsotguiiHtiun 

of.  7S9 :  lepinlion  frDin  ihe  Cunwlila, 

58s.  SM,  013.  667.  671. 
DtHu,  Nicolu,  594,  671,  fiSS]  rivtlry  , 

with  nnwUn,  7«,  7SJ,  755. 
Duiuclu,  Muniuiciy  of,  ji(i,  337.  1 

EbOM.   Prinren   of,   337,   349 ;   mteti  ' 
Puirana.  414.  I 

Eckact.  myiTiciim  of.  40. 

BncBmncion,  Ana  d«  Jo.  tjt. 

EnounitcioD,  Coiivcnl  of  (lie,  3,  94,  107  ; 
life  En.  114,  198;  Trrem,  prfoiCM  nf, 
398  i  honlilily  iif  naiu  of,  to  TcrCM. 
40a  i  ruini  of,  {73, 

Erviu,  Doctoi  Aguitin,  636. 

EvaoEcIJna,  Fniy  Jaan,  496. 

FtKiCAXDax,  Fmy  Pedio  ile,  397,  459. 
PIpKmdo,  "c«t«i  nuijni"  uf  Tolnlo, 

S»t. 
^tndarUtitt,  544-548. 

CAHHIKt.,  J'rty,  464. 

Gftiuxn,  Aniuniu,  4SI,  43^ 

Gcndia,  Duke  of,  rjl. 

Concia,  Anlonlo  Lopn,  449. 

Gaylwi.  Antonio,  joj, 

Cnciu).  407,  453,  467,  4^,  s»3.  S^. 
589,  598,  604  ;  hiiioiy  oS,  473  ■  hU 
fitil  inleiricw  with  T'creai,  47* ;  tl 
Sevflic,  519:  elecltj  ProrincUl,  671, 
473;  rivnlry  with  IloriB,  71  j,  753,  7(5; 
eapclled  fioni  ihf  Urdw,  771  ;  funnel 
adventure*  of.  771. 

Gnn>d&,  Fraj- Luis  de,  139. 

Guardiola,  Don  Genn  de,  747. 

GutieiTU,  NicoUi,  375. 

[Ikrioia,  Fr.  Antcmio  de,  191,  30a 
Hcrnuulnt,  Fray  I'nblo,  313, 
HotllcnM,  91. 
HucMor,  Duke  of,  73Z. 

IbaRkk,  S04. 

Inauultkin,  30 ;  and  Teren.  56 

ImIhI  of  Porlucal.  133. 

JnoiT$,   Older  of,    119:  quarrel   with 

Canoelitoi,  343. 
Jeni,  Ana  de,  719,  761. 


JcMi,  Fray  AnUHuo  dc.  496,  $17.  sSt, 

598,  673,  7a7- 
Jean,  Fray  Saltanr  dC,  4J4*  4^-  S7l> 

1rau«,  ImmI  do,  J9OL 
aui,  Ntaiia  d<;.  ijcx 
r»s,  urrK<ut»n  of,  II. 
lun,  Don,  oXAuxliia,  634. 

[_*ii!.  Tereaa,  38 1. 

La  Kcxla,  639 :  htnnil  of.  635. 

La  Sertia.  651. 

L4U  Hueka*.  coovnu  oC  at  Bwgo*,  JJt 

704,716- 
Leon,  FiBV  Lintde,  61,  761. 
"  I^rado."  53». 

I.«ucit,  TcicM't,  Its.  ]>*•  3*>.  S'*' 
Lfft,  T«t«*'»,  3S«.  643. 
Lubon,  prioien  at,  139. 
LocDiions,  dinne,  of  Tcraa.  135. 
Loj-ola,  [ffnatiut,  laS. 

Mai.aco»,   301:    MooMMtr  d,  SDk 

616.  613. 
Manrtra  Jo  Abaic^  457. 
Manio,  Itai  IVdro,  706. 
Mariano,  AinbtoMO.  4J4.  4*7.  487.  S*'> 

598- 
Mannol,  763. 

MauardiM,  Da.  l.«<onor  de,  340. 
Mateo,  the  Iwnnit,  34!. 
Matiu,  PaMo.  %jz. 
Medio*  del   Campo,    383,  617,  6991 

GMmdatiaa  of  coiii«M  at,  ago. 
Medina,  Pray  Banehna^  if,  416L 
Menihaa,  Ana  de.  337,  349. 
M«ndon.  Ihi.  Maria  'it,  JOt.  318.  6'! 
McodOM,  Don  Bcraaidino  4c.  31a 
Hoidaa,  Dob  Lin«  Hiaudo  dc,  tea. 
Mendoaa,  Pedro  Gooikleide.jSo. 
Mendcuai,  the,  349,  350^ 
MliBclca  of  TcrcM,  310,  3S8.  450,  451: 

iwtfcimed  bv  ho  rrltea,  741. 
Mitcfia,  Fray  Jimb  de  la.  341.  3$9,  M 
Monutcriex  31 1  SpHiitb.  iltfe  ei,  n 

dxteenih  ccnmir,  aSa 
Uomasik  oidcn.  39. 
Ueatmy,  Counu  of,  38S. 
Moon  b  Spain,  ol 
MamUt,  Tcfctt  t.  176,  36S. 
Mudriarei,  i,  titti. 
Mystidnn,  Spaniih,  38 1  of  Ecfcafl,  JH 

of  TeicB.  115. 

Nacimikkto.  Maria  del.  lytfk 
New  World,  diMOvery  ti,  14. 
Nieto,  Pisy  Balihoiu  de,  3$%  454. 


OitsBRVANTS    A  Mil    OncAUoa, 

bclwMik,  466,  494,  513.  JA«, 
Oeaapo,  Maria  de.  197. 
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■    OnnaneCo,  Cardinal  Legate,  S6G, 

Saktno,  Prineei*  nf^  630.                              ^^^^H 

Onna,  663. 

Saludador  [health  k>vct},  ioi,                       ^^^^H 

0»una,  Fray  Fnmciico,  39. 

Sao  Banolumj,  Ana  de,  fXJ.                       ^^^^H 

Ovnlle,  Goiualode,  110. 

Sandoval,  Catalinade,  44^.                           ^^^^H 
Sandoval,  Don  Cmt6Ul  dc.  48$.               ^^^H 

Uvallc,  Juan  At,  308,  xog,  irj,  jfij,  543. 
Ovnlle,  Juana  de,  uS,  337. 

San  FrxndKo,  Marin  de.  176.                       ^^^^^| 

San  Genmimo.  Miria  de.  365.                      ^^^^^| 

Paoilla,  Caiilda  de,  437> 

Sui  Gil  (the  Jauii  Coltecc),  134.                  ^^^^H 

Padtanoa,  Ftayjoande,  131. 

San  ]vU,  CunTcni  uF,  lett ;  (aundation      ^^^^H 

PaUTox,  B^opofOMiM,  in, 
Palancla,  701  :  Tpren  at,  Mo. 

of,  331 :  ruiek  of  lifr  in,  351.                             ^^H 
San   oU,  Mark  ile,  503.  (m,  C37,  Mo.               ^H 
S«B  Juan  de  ka  Reyet,  diuicb  tn  Toledo,             ^H 

ratencia,  Buhop  <ii,  697. 

Pastrana.  434,  45$,  735 ;  Monastery  of. 

_^| 

5».4»9- 

San .  uan  del  Puerto,  467.                              ^^^^H 
SaoMitlan,  heimltof,  14A  «MK                  ^^^^H 
San  Scgundix  legend  of,  7S.                          ^^^^^| 
Sianta  Barladn.  uory  of,  79.                           ^^^^^| 

Puoi,  Ptenilent  of  (he  Rojnl  Counal, 

588. 
Pedro  the  malcleer,  591, 

Vetet.  Aciiuiilii.  351. 

:Sanio  Domingo,  Inbet  de,  361,  434.            ^^^^H 
Saniu  Malta,  Fiay  Gemubi  de,  574.              ^^^^| 

Philip  11.,  J7,  379,  350,  sSj.  60a. 

I'iiu  v.,  179, 

Suiio  TdruIs,  monaMeiT  of,  11.                    ^^^^^| 
S<ei,  Phnip,  Bishop  of  Klpi,  571,  jSa,           ^^M 

Pani,  11. 

Poriralt  «f  Tati»,/rviil{i/attr,  6fg. 

Pur(U|Cal,  alTain  in,  6x3, 

Sqfovia,  Tetew  u.  431.                                 ^^^^H 

Poveity,  place  o(,   io  Tertau't  irMem, 

Setiijihic  cJQctKr  (Tciua),  155,                       ^^^^H 

154. 

SeiJ^pliie  vtiw,  165.                                          ^^^^H 

Prayer,  Teresa  dd,  17^191 :  h«t  Treatiae 
of,  171. 

"Serrst)o%"                                                     ^^^H 

Seville,  nuns  el,  534,  606,  660  i  Teccas      ^^^^H 

PtnplMcIe*  of  Tctcn,  3 1  a,  44^ 

at,  490;  Cndiui  at,  519.                            ^^^^H 
SilTa.  Kiiy  Gomel  de,  jj7i  350-                     ^^^H 

QUIItOOA.  ATchUihop,  584. 
Qwroca,  Dote  Elena  de.  6S9. 

Soniolei,  shrine  of,  16.                                    ^^^^H 

Soirla,  676  :  Trrr>^  Invtlt  10.  674.                       ^^| 

Spala,  an  in,  361  in  uMeenth  ceniury,              ^H 
■  S>    JO.    136:  chunh  mnuc  of,   36;              ^H 

Ramikkx,  Alonao,  312. 

Raniirei,  Manin.  311. 

liteniarc  in,  16.                                       ^^^^^ 

tUform   of  Canncliici,   751'      Sm  ain 

Simiti,  Fny  Augiuiin,  519.                        ^^^^| 

TXtcaked  Caimctlia. 

^^^^^1 

Rcrorms,  relisiou»,  47.  197,  179> 

T*MK*A,  her  bruthcrt,  14 ;  inyMidini  of,       ^^^^| 

Kcinoto,  Canon.  664. 

41,  til,  IIS;  vitioni  and  ecMaiici  of,             ^^| 

'■  KelflUoni"  0!  Terct*.  165.  39«X 

45.   141-IJO.  409:  as  a  religioiu  re-              ^^| 

KeliEion.  Spnniib  idea  of,  33,  33. 

former,  47:  and  the  Inquiiiuon.  516;              ^^| 
auloLiogiaphy  of.  57;it)Ico^  57,  173;                ^^| 
eonlanporarf  biqfraphen  a,  59;  (he              ^^| 

"  K«vo«cn,i»."  393, 

Rjber*.  FraneiKo  de,  60:  bis  detcnpEion 

otTcrcw'*eoiji»e.  739^ 

iroman,  61 :  biith  arid  childhood,  66 ;              ^^| 

Ribera.  Peilir,  dr.  674.  679.  686. 

her  falher'ihcniM,  71 1  hec  reading,  81  [              ^^| 

RoBjdi.  Sfnniih,  in  ilie  siiieenlh  cctilnry. 

penonal  sppear»i^ce,  Sj,  bn  1  eater*              ^^| 
cIoiMei.    90:    at    Qutcllaaaa   de    U              ^H 

4Sa 

Koca,  Fray  Juan  de,  jSj.  593.  6m. 

CafluJa,    9S  i      her    rciuni    to     ihe              ^^| 

KuImo,  Fray  Juan  Baulula,  179. 

EncMwaeion,    113;   MS.   at  her  Wit,              ^^| 

Kuit.  Alfunio.  5jt. 
Ruiz.  Simon,  JOi.  395. 

1 24, 356 :  puu  herutf  mdcT  (h*  Jnalt*'              ^H 

ICUlduue,  1 30;  her  divine  "lontiem,"             ^^| 

1351   hct   ileliaclon  aod  opponent!,              ^^M 

Sackamkhio,  >tsria  del.  J^J,  ]86. 

1 56 :    traMrerbciation   of  het  bean,              ^^| 

St.  Albert,  rule  of,  147,  IJ*. 

>54,  750;  conflici  with  demons,  1581              ^^| 

SftUnumo.  374  ;  Ccoveni  of,  6ai,  711  ; 

het  viiion  of  hell,   161  ;  bci  "Rcla-              ^^| 

Tc(ew'»  journey  10,  413- 

tioeu,"  165,390:  beftrcatitc  of  prayer,              ^^| 

Salaw,  Kr.  Angel  de,  mi. 

ITOichamof,  173;  bei  .V«rgukj,  176,              ^^| 

Salniar,  Fray  GaMsi  de,  40a,  467.  577> 

368 ;  on  player,  t78-l9t  ;  hci  siraclci,              ^^| 

608. 

310,38s.  4CI  i  picdtniooiuf,  313,  449:              ^^M 
letltn  to  her  Motbn  Lorenio,  315:              ^^| 

Suluit.  Maria  de,  atif. 

Sotecdo,  FnindKode.  I>6,  169,  SJI. 

toimdt  Saa  Joii,  133 ;  her  doubts,  330 ;              ^^| 
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bet  Camiiu  Jt  I'trfmtitH,  3bj ;  found* 
Uabgon,  ys}  i  brr  Ktr,  JiJ.  643:  hvt 
Ictlen.lii-Ml,  $13:  lounilsUunicln, 
319;  lound*  Toledo,  3» :  fonndt 
Puinng,  354 :  hec  tioiue  in  Toledo, 
367  ;  foundi  Salamuo,  373  :  lotmAt 
Alba  (1«  Tonncf,  3S0;  pciottu  of 
KiouBMlcin,  400,  40t ;  opporiiion  to. 

Sea  1  ho  nil*  u  ablma,  404  :  mvcK  lo 
kUmonca,  4131  si  Segovia.  411 :  her 
irotldly  thrcwdfieu,  43)  i  UbtcU  10 
Veu,  449,  451  :  nt  Seville,  49a:  her 
Af>(  inlcrvicw  wilh  Gmciui.  475  ;  her 
•rri<r«l  >i  Corilolia,  4S3 ;  tetidrriK  at 
Toledo,  (is;  her  i-'uitdaritmt,  S44- 
54$;  her  beaiin)' in  trial,  599 ;  Iriumph- 
■at  jonniev*,  639,  640 :  her  choiaciet, 
660 1  •!  Pklenda,  66] ;  <;Brc  for  her 
Duu.    6681    tmrclt    ID    Soria,   674; 

Cnitriilt  of,  frtmUififtt,  G79:  Couplets 
y,  68]  1  her  lau  hourt.  lift;  het 
dtaih,  7JDi  liurikt  of,  7J1:  her  body 
rwnnvcd  to  Avila,  735  ;  her  Imly  l^ea 
back  la  Alto,  737  :  dncriplion  of  iMt 
corptc.  7J9 ;  miinclB  by  hci  relic*, 
741  ;  beaulication  of,  745  :  ouioninlion 
of,  7Jo;  choicn  palrancu  of  Spun, 

75'- 
T«re*i»n  vow,  165. 
Tcndilla,  CdudI  of,  60a. 
Tiemblo,  319. 


Toledo,  >t6.  333 1  {HMtch  of  Smi  Ji 
de  Im  Rcfn,  371  ;  Tercn^  bcMM 

Tcledo.  don  Ltuid«.  «^ 

Toledo,  F(,  Catcii  de,  tat. 

Tolou,  Ciialina  ck,  7tto,  711.  713- 

Tomo.  atA,  ttttr. 

Tot^uenudtk,  it. 

Toitado,  FnrCcronimo,  509,  $7},  5X3 

Trag^,  Pndre,  6$. 

Trctuseofpntyei,  171. 

Tunlt,  Baxalpuhatof,  775. 

Turkich  cociiln,  774. 

U1.UIA,  D4.  G«l0Bar  At.  134,  163,  Iff 

Valladoliu,  J17  :  wcne  in,  589. 

Vands,  Pedto  de  U.  419. 

Vamu,  Flay  Fnncitca  de,  463,  470 

pnor  of  Coedoba.  459- 
Vtaque.,  3S3. 
Veu,   444  i   Tetoa'i   amval   ai.   451  ( 

monailery  aS,  540. 
Vejamen.  Cutd  dc^  407. 
"Vejamcn  Eipitiuul."  Sjt. 
VUlaaueva  de  b  /ars,  639;  foundaliai 

of,  6*6. 
Visioat  ofTeren,  45,  141-150,  409. 
Vow,  Tertnin,  165- 

Vw«,  59, 6S3. 


PrMi^  fy  MorutOa  &  OiU  LtHmo,  Sttuint* 
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